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SAS 
~- Thoreau at Work: 
Four Versions of “A Walk to Wachusett" 


By LaurrAT LANE, JR 
University of New Brunswick 


ee WALK TO WACHUSETT" was first published in the Eoston 

Miscellany for January 1843 and was reprinted in Excursions after 
Thoreau's death. The essay is an autobiographical account of a real excur- 
sion taken by Thoreau and Richard Fuller that recounts closely the actual 
excursion, so closely, in fact, that one can still retrace their route. The essay 
also takes on various extensions of meaning. The analogies, the poer, the 
more generalized discussion on the mountain top, and the conclusion all 
help to make the mountain itself more emblematic and the journey more of 
a moral and spiritual fable.’ 

At least four versions of “A Walk to Wachusett” have come down to us, 
two manuscript, and two printed. All of these differ significantly from one 
another. The earliest is a manuscript now in the Houghton Librery at 
Harvard University.? In this manuscript, the opening is on a single sheet 
of grey paper and does not fit directly on to the body of the essay but seems 
to be roughly contemporaneous with the rest. The body of the essay was 
apparently on four blue double sheets of paper, but the last sheet has been 
torn off, leaving us with seven sheets of manuscript, written, of course, on 
both sides. Even with the missing final sheet, this first version of the essay 
would only be about half the length of the other three versions. The sec- 
ond manuscript version is in the Berg Collection of The New York Public 
Library? It is continuous, complete, and roughly the same length as the 
two printed versions, although differing from them significantly in ccntent. 
The third and fourth versions, the two printed ones, are virtually identical 
in content but have some changes in wording and one important change in 
the order of the material. 

The most significant changes from one version to the next can be described 
under three headings: changes in wording, changes in content, and changes 


1 See Sherman Paul, The Shores of America (Urbana 1958) 157-165, for the only extended 
critical discussion of this essay I know of. 


2 bMS Am 278.5 Folder No 10. Permission to discuss and to quote from this manuscript is 
gratefully acknowledged. 


3 Berg Collection, Manuscript H. D. Thoreau, “A Walk to Wachusett.” Permission tc discuss 
and to quote from this manuscript is gratefully acknowledged. 


* Boston Miscellany (January 1843) 31-36; Excursions (Boston 1863) 73-96; Works, Manu- 
script Edition (Boston 1906) v 133-152. 


[3] 
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in order. To make comparison from one version to the next simpler and 
clearer, and to keep the overall pattern of revision more clearly in mind, 
the twenty-eight paragraphs of the final published version in Excursions 
have been numbered in order; all specific references to the four versions 
will be made on the basis of that numbering. 


I Changes in Wording 


Obviously the significant changes in wording are those not dictated by 
some change in content but made for stylistic reasons. As we might expect 
from the great difference in length, many of the changes in wording from 
the first to the second version of the essay do involve a change in content. 
But there are a number of changes that seem to be stylistic only. Some of 
these are permanent revisions. Others, interestingly, are changes in wording 
from the first to the second version that were abandoned in favor of the origi- 
nal wording when the essay was printed in the Boston Miscellany. 

The first and simpler group, the permanent revisions, are relatively 
modest. Thoreau deletes a few redundant phrases from the first version that 
never reappear, and changes a few words. One sentence he totally rearranges 
in the interest of more flowing syntax: 

Late in the afternoon being able to walk in the shadows of the hills, we 


recovered our morning elasticity, and went on our way again, bathing 
our feet in every rill that crossed the road. (first manuscript version) 


And as we went along our way late in the afternoon we refreshed our- 
selves by dipping our feet into every rill that crossed the road, and anon 
as we were able to walk in the shadows of the hills we recovered our 
morning elasticity. (second manuscript version) 


This second version is also, of course, much closer to the true physical and 
logical relation of the activities described. The stylistic changes mentioned 
above are the only permanent revisions from the first version to the second 
that can be observed; no doubt many other revisions have been submerged, 
as it were, beneath changes and expansions in content. 

Most of the stylistic changes were not permanent, however, but were, as 
already suggested, later abandoned in favor of the original wording. One 
group of these changes are shifts in tense only. Thoreau makes this kind of 
revision between all four versions of the essay, and it is obvious that he had 
great trouble deciding when to use the present, the past, and the past per- 
fect tenses to convey the exact relation toward an event or situation he 
wished to convey. Another group are changes from “we” in the first manu- 
script version to "T" in the second manuscript version and back to “we” in 
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the two printed versions. Thoreau does not do this consistently, but often 
enough to suggest that at one time he thought of writing the essay in the 
first person singular or that in some places he is copying into the 2ssay 
material from journal entries where it was so written. 

A third, broader group of changes are single words or phrases that are 
changed and then changed back again. Some of these are miror adjust- 
ments of expression, but others are more interesting. One group Thoreau 
expands and then contracts again: in paragraph 2, for example, "reso ved" 
becomes “always felt a desire" but is finally printed as “resolved.” Another 
small group, however, are cut from the second manuscript versicn and put 
back in for the printed one. Yet another and more interesting group show 
Thoreau groping for his exact meaning. In paragraph 18, for example, the 
ruin at the top of the mountain is first identified specifically as aa obssrva- 
tory, then called only a “monument” (or possibly “muniment”), but à the 
printed version is again an observatory. In the same paragrapk “the first 
day” is narrowed down to “the first afternoon” but then changed bak to 
"the first day" — actually a more precise phrase, for Thoreau and his com- 
panion left the mountain at noon on the second day. One revisior: opens up 
an aspect of Thoreau's awareness that is not as evident elsewhere im the 
essay. In paragraph 17, after they have watched "the shades of night creep 
gradually over the valleys of the east," they turn and watch "the same 
scene" on the western side of the mountain. In the second manuscript ver- 
sion Thoreau deepens “the same scene" to “the same tragedy”; but in the 
printed versions, regrettably, he returns to “the same scene.” 

The most complicated and striking of the many examples of this double 
revision is the following passage from the middle of paragraph 20. a passage 
that also involves some revision of content: 


At length the sun rose up out of the sea and shone on Mass. We now first 
began to discover where we were, and to realize the extent of the view. 
There was little of the ruggedness of mountain scenery about us, but an 
immense landscape to ponder on a summer day. 


And off the summit one sees villages 

Church spires, white houses, and then belts of trees 
Plenty of farms and clearings, and some woods, 

But no remote Siena solitudes, — 

But to my notion there is matter here 

As pleasant as of larger or severe 5 


5 I make no attempt to indicate revisions on the manuscript page; in this passage, for example, 
the poetry was inserted between the lines of prose afterwards but was clearly to come where I 
have placed it. 
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We could see how ample and roomy nature is, As far as the eye could 
reach there was little life in the landscape; the few birds that flitted past 
did not crowd one another. The travellers on the remote highways which 
intersected the country, for we could even see their wagons, had no 
fellow travellers for miles, before or behind. On every side, the eye 
ranged over successive circles of white villages answering to the con- 
stellations in the sky, and rising one above another like terraces of a 
vineyard, till they were lost in the horizon. (first manuscript version) 


From this moment the atmosphere grew more and more transparent till 
the time of our departure and we began to realize the extent of the 
view, and the earth in some degree answered to the heavens in extent, 
— the white villages to the constellations. There was little of that sub- 
limity or grandeur which belong to mountain scenery in particular, but 
an immense landscape to ponder of a summer day. It suggested how 
ample and roomy is nature and has left man plenty of space to move in. 
As far as we could see how little life was in the landscape. The few birds 
that flitted past did not crowd — they did not fill the valley. The traveller 
on the remote highways which intersect the country on every side saw 
no fellow traveller for miles before or behind him. (second manuscript 
version) 


At length we saw the sun rise up out of the sea, and shine on Massa- 
chusetts; and from this moment the atmosphere grew more and more 
transparent till the time of our departure, and we began to realize the 
extent of the view, and how the earth, in some degree, answered to the 
heavens in breadth, the white villages to the constellations in the sky. 
There was little of the sublimity and grandeur which belong to moun- 
tain scenery, but an immense landscape to ponder on a summer's day. 
We could see how ample and roomy is nature. As far as the eye could 
reach there was little life in the landscape; the few birds that fitted past 
did not crowd. The travellers on the remote highways, which intersect 
the country on every side, had no fellow-travellers for miles, before or 
behind. On every side, the eye ranged over successive circles of towns, 
rising one above another, like the terraces of a vineyard, till they were 
lost in the horizon. (Boston Miscellany version) 


Although one can see from an overall view of the manuscripts which of the 
above versions must be earlier, one could hardly tell from these passages. 
Thoreau consistently turned back to his earlier version when revising the 
later one or may even have used both versions together when preparing a 
version for publication. The same conclusion is forced by some of the changes 
in content, as we shall see. The long passage from the first manuscript ver- 
sion quoted above also suggests that the relation between the poem and 
the essay is even closer than apparent from the printed version. More than 
one passage of prose may have originally been part of the poem, or at least 
poetic in form. 
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One small group of changes in wording were only restored to heir origi- 
nal form when the essay was revised for reprinting at the end of Thoreau's 
life. Some of these are only the uncertainties in tense already mentioned. 
But in the first version, as Thoreau and his companion watched the land 
below darken, "the inhabitants went into their houses." In the second manu- 
script version they “drew”; in the first printed version in the Boston Mis- 
cellany they "withdrew"; and in the final printed version of 1868, 5nce again 
they “went.” Why this simple word gave so much trouble is hard to see, but 
Thoreau does manage to get back to the plainest term. Also, in paragraph 
20 Thoreau describes the valleys of the Merrimack and the Conrecticut, in 
the first manuscript version, as "already teeming with Yankee men along 
their respective streams"; in the second manuscript and first printed ver- 
sions he has them “extending their population and commerce glong their 
respective streams"; in the final printed version he restores the earlier, more 
vivid phrase. 


Since the second manuscript version is almost the same lenzth as the 
printed versions, there is more balance between visible changes in wording 
and changes in content. Or, to put it another way, fewer changes in style 
have been concealed by changes in content. One group of changes in word- 
ing are, of course, those already discussed that return to the wording of the 
first manuscript version. Another group of apparent changes are not true 
revisions at all, but are errors by the printer for the Boston Miscellany, 
errors that Thoreau corrected when he revised the essay for publication in 
Excursions. One small group involve changes from singular to plural pro- 
nouns; another group minor adjustments in tense. 

Most of the remaining changes in wording from the second manuscript 
version to the printed version sharpen the expression in some way. Some- 
times Thoreau removes redundancies; sometimes he makes the language 
more specific, more concrete, more vivid; sometimes he does all of these 
things at once. “A shady wide area,” for example, becomes “th2 shade of 
some oaks”; “place” becomes “village”; “waters” becomes "rivers"; “sea” 
becomes “ocean”; and in paragraph 25, “typical” becomes “symbclical.” The 
“thinner and primal atmosphere” of the mountain top is changed to “subtler 
and purer.” A change from “climb” to “ascend” might seem to break this 
pattern, but not after one recalls Wachusett’s leisurely contours. 

Often Thoreau removes one of a pair of terms: “free and roving” becomes 
“roving”; “small and struggling” becomes “small”; “varied and picturesque” 


32 cc 


becomes "picturesque"; “dustiest and dullest” becomes "dustiesz"; and “in 
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some measure civil and civilized” becomes “more or less civilized.” In other 
places he removes such obvious redundancies as the phrases “on the top” 
and “at the summit” in the opening of paragraph 18. Or he condenses such 
a phrase as “bearing in mind this feature of the landscape, it was easy to 
determine” (paragraph 9) to “bearing in mind this fact, we could easily 
determine”; and reduces “and look out there as into the empyrean allowing 
no pinnacle above us, that we may enjoy an uninterrupted horizon” (para- 
graph 27) to simply “to command an uninterrupted horizon." A few phrases, 
on the other hand, he expands: at the opening of paragraph 8, for example, 
“Early in the morning" becomes “Taking advantage of the early hour on a 
pleasant morning" in the Boston Miscellany and “At a cool and early hour 
on a pleasant morning" in Excursions. 

The following pairs of short passages will illustrate this process of revision 
more fully. In paragraph 16, for example, Thoreau changes "Our eyes did 
not rest on tapestried walls and painted ceilings but on the unobstructed 
sky and hills and villages of nature's own painting as far as the eye could 
reach" to "Our eyes rested on no painted ceiling nor carpeted hall, but on 
skies of nature's painting, and hills and forests of her embroidery." At the 
opening of paragraph 19, he changes "It was a rich treat to hear the wind 
roar over the rocks in the intervals of the night — for it had grown quite 
cold and windy" to “It was thrilling to hear the wind roar over the rocks, at 
intervals when we waked, for it had grown quite cold and windy." 

A final example from the middle of paragraph 18 shows also how changes 
in wording can merge with changes in the order of sentences and minor 
changes in content: 

Upon the highest point a monument was formerly erected, whose stone 
foundation, forming a rude hollow building a dozen feet in diameter and 
five or six in height, with stone steps on the outside affords the finest 
prospect. But the first afternoon the weather was so hazy that it was in 
vain we endeavored to unravel the obscurity. It was like looking into a 
cloudy sky — the patches of forest here and there were flitting across a 
lower heaven. We could dimly see Monadnock rising in the north in 
simple grandeur — the northwest boulder of New Hampshire rugged 
and dark like the brow of one of her sons. It was still “the far blue 
mountain" though with a different profile. (second manuscript version) 


From the foundation of a wooden observatory, which was formerly 
erected on the highest point, forming a rude, hollow structure of stone, 
a dozen feet in diameter, and five or six in height, we could dimly see 
Monadnock, rising in simple grandeur, in the northwest, nearly a thou- 
sand feet higher, still the "far blue mountain," though with an altered 
profile. But the first day the weather was so hazy that it was in vain we 
endeavored to unravel the obscurity. ( Boston Miscellany version) 
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The vivid image of the mountain as a boulder is also used in paragra»h 20 
and is retained in the printed versions in that place, as is a descript-on of 
the mountain “rearing its masculine front in the northwest" No doubt 
Thoreau wished to avoid an obvious repetition. But one regrets th» loss 
here of “the northwest boulder of New Hampshire rugged and dark like the 
brow of one of her sons." 


The changes in wording from the printed version of 1843 to that of 1863 
might be expected to illustrate how much Thoreau had developed and 
altered his style during his lifetime. But the actual changes are disapooint- 
ing in this regard. Thoreau may, of course, have made the changes long 
before, possibly just after the essay was published for the first time. Or he 
may have lacked time and strength to revise an early essay at a time when, 
knowing he would soon die, he was readying as many new essays as possi- 
ble for publication. Or finally he may have felt, as many writers dc, that 
once a work had been published he had no right to alter its identi-y too 
radically. For whatever reason, he made relatively few changes in “A Walk 
to Wachusett" before it was reprinted in Excursions. 

In one amusing set of changes he corrects errors made by the not-too- 
literate printer of the Boston Miscellany version, who apparently hac some 
trouble reading Thoreau's difficult writing. Thus, in the 1863 version, Thor- 
eau corrects "severely" to “serenely,” “Haman” and "Schina's" to "Hassan" 
and “Schiraz’,” "breaking" to “brawling,” “nesthatch” to “nuthatch” and 
finally “swearers” to the early English “sweavens.” All that these changes 
prove is that either Thoreau had no opportunity to check the proofs of the 
version in the Boston Miscellany or he did a careless job of proof-reading. 

In addition Thoreau makes the expected adjustments in tense, mainly 
from “have” to “had,” and restores certain of the earliest wordings, as already 
noted. Otherwise the changes in wording suggest a sort of unsystematic 
tinkering with the style that only occasionally improves the effect. Thoreau 
changes single words and adds a few phrases and removes others. Brt little 
of this seems to be for any special rhetorical purpose. Stylistically, except 
for the printer's errors, the two printed versions have equal authori-y and 
equal merit. Except for one important change in the order of the para- 
graphs, to be discussed later, by the time the essay appeared in the 3oston 
Miscellany in January 1843, Thoreau had essentially finished with it, 
although on the evidence of his letters it was some months before he gave 
up trying to collect the money owed him for it. 


8 Thoreau, Correspondence, ed Harding and Bode (New York 1958) 121. 
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To sum up briefly, Thoreau did reveal some indecisiveness in the changes 
he made in the wording of “A Walk to Wachusett” between the two manu- 
script and the two printed versions. But taken and judged as a whole his 
changes in wording show the same literary care as his later, far more elaborate 
revisions of Walden." 


IT Changes in Content 


The changes in content between the first three versions of "A Walk to 
Wachusett" are even more striking than the changes in wording. The first 
manuscript version is, as already noted, about half the length of the second 
manuscript and the two printed versions. In it, apart from describing the 
walk to the mountain more briefly, Thoreau gives the actual excursion 
about as much space as he does in the other versions. But except for the 
short discussion of Virgil in paragraph 7, Thoreau gives in this first version 
none of the more abstract moralizing discussions and digressions of the 
longer versions, and does not seem to include the long poem, although the 
poem might possibly have been in the gap between the separate opening 
sheet and the remainder of the first version. This first version gives a short 
and vivid account of the excursion itself and nothing more. 

In the second manuscript version Thoreau omits six short passages that 
are in the first; four of these he restores to the printed version. Omitted 
permanently are a comment at the end of paragraph 2 that "though a ‘Jour- 
ney of a Day,’ we meant that it should be a ‘Picture of Human Life, " and 
the innocuous fact that the first day “we boiled our dinner of hasty pudding 
in water which we had brought up with us." Omitted from the second manu- 
script version but restored to the printed versions are the lines from Hassan 
at the end of paragraph 9, the image of "an aerial Polynesia" at the end of 
paragraph 18, the first part of paragraph 25 before the digression on the 
Indian wars, and the statement in paragraph 18 that the top of Wachusett 
is “but 1900 feet above the village of Princeton, and 3000 above the sea” 
and yet causes “a sense of remoteness as if we had travelled into a distant 
region, to Arabia Petraea or the farthest east.” 

The figures about the elevation of the mountain pose an awkward ques- 
tion. The actual height of Wachusett is only two thousand feet, 2006 to be 
exact. Yet Thoreau gives the height as 3000 in the first manuscript version 


T See J. Lyndon Shanley, The Making of Walden (Chicago 1957), esp Chapter III, “Perfecting 
the Style.” 


8 For a discussion of the various versions of the poem, see Thoreau, Collected Poems, ed Carl 
Bode (Chicago 1943) 292-293. 
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and in both printed versions. Could Thoreau the surveyor, the expert in 
local geography, who did considerable research for his longer excursions to 
Canada, Cape Cod, and elsewhere, be a thousand feet off in jadging the 
height of a mountain he had looked at all his life? In the same paragraph, 
to be sure, he says rightly that Monadnock is a thousand feet higher. It is 
also true that in the manuscript Thoreau's “2” and his "8" look almost the 
same. But if the error was not Thoreau's but the printer's, why did Thoreau 
not correct it for the second printed version. One would also like to know 
if the height was written "three thousand" in the manuscript Thoreau sent 
to the printer, for this is how it appears in both printed versiors. Thoreau 
seems, at some stage, to have nodded. 

In the second manuscript version Thoreau adds a great many passages, 
short and long, to the first version. Just as with the changes in wording, 
one group of additions are permanent, the other group are omitted in the 
printed versions. 

Thoreau expands the whole essay to one degree or another in the s2cond 
version. To the first part of the essay, the journey to the mountain, he adds 
specifically much of the physical detail in the description of Ac:on, Stowe, 
and Bolton in paragraphs 8 and 6, the geographical survey in the first half of 
paragraph 9, and the description of the village of Stillwater in paragraph 11. 
To the second part, the stay on the mountain, he adds paragraph 15 with 
its stanza of poetry, the tribute to the stars in the second half of paragraph 19, 
and the general discussion of mountains in paragraphs 21 and 28. Since the 
third part, the return journey, breaks off in the first manuscript versicn just 
at the quotation from the Robin Hood ballads, we can not tell wkat Tkoreau 
may have added to that section for the second version. 

A number of other passages Thoreau adds to the second manuscript 
version but takes out for the printed versions. These include in the first part 
a passage at the end of paragraph 2 praising journeys of the mind, a passage 
at the end of paragraph 3 praising the dawn hours, a long paragrash between 
paragraphs 8 and 9 on the value of studying the classics, and a long quo- 
tation from Goethe’s Italian Journeys in the middle of paragraph Il? In 
the second part they include a passage at the opening of paragraph 18 
praising the physical and moral elevation of mountain tops, and & paragraph 
between paragraphs 19 and 20 praising the economy of nature. All these 
passages, it will be noted, involve generalized comment, ard Thoreau 
was wise to take them back out of his essay before publishing it. When 


® Thoreau also quotes this passage in his Journal for November 15 1837 (Works vu 9-10). 
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expanding any discourse Thoreau was unable to resist one kind of transcen- 
dental temptation, and the second manuscript version is top-heavy with: 
sermonizing. 

Thoreau also adds to the second manuscript version seven fragments of 
poetry that he later removes for the printed versions. These are, in numerical 
order, as follows: 


1 In the first paragraph, three and a half lines from Horace's Odes 
(Book I, number 9, lines 1-4), 
ut alta stet nive candida 
Soracte, nec jam sustineant onus 
Sylvae laborantes, geluque 
Flumina constituerint acute. 


Thoreau first quotes these lines, with one joking revision, in a Latin letter 
to his sister Helen written January 21 1840.19 


2 In the second paragraph, lines 156-157 from Book I of the Iliad, 
which Thoreau gives in Greek and then translates, "There are many 
shady hills and murmuring streams between." Thoreau also quotes these 
lines in his journal for March 4 1838 and in A Week." 


3 At the end of paragraph 14, four additional stanzas from Words- 
worth's “Peter Bell" (Part First, lines 76-80, 96-105, 126-130). 


4 In the middle of paragraph 16, two lines describing the hawk as 
"Sailing with supreme dominion / Through the azure deeps of air." 


5 At the end of paragraph 18, the following three couplets: 
Trusting to his moderate skill 
Who leads the stars above the hill, 
Whose discipline doth never cease 
To catch the slumberings of peace, 
And from the virtuous hold afar 
The unharmonious din of war. 


6 At the opening of paragraph 23 a description of the travellers as 
"beguiling the way with some high argument, / And found no end, in 
wand ring mazes lost.” (Paradise Lost, Book II, line 561) 


7 And at the opening of paragraph 24, “we began to understand the 
satire implied in that verse of Claudian's old man of Verona, / Plus 
habet hic vitae, plus habet ille viae." (Carmina Minorum, 20, "De sene 
Veronensi") 


10 Correspondence 25; Ethel Seybold, Thoreau: The Quest and the Classics (New Haven 
1951) 112. 
11 Works vu 33 and 1 96; Seybold 108. 
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By and large these quotations are, like the sermonizing passages listed 
earlier, the kind of excess intellectual baggage that Thoreau was well rid of. 

For the Boston Miscellany Thoreau removes from the final paragraphs of 
the second manuscript version two of four stanzas from the Robin Hood 
ballads and at the very end of the essay the lines: “From steadfastness we 
will not swerve / Remembering our best reserve.” ?? From these final para- 
graphs he also removes a short prose commentary on the character of Little 
John and a moralizing passage just before the end of the essay. He adds a 
few new items: the passage on hops in paragraphs 4 and 5, the passage on 
pronunciation in the middle of paragraph 6, and the longer passage on the 
Indian wars in paragraph 23. And he omits from the printed versions a few 
facts that had been in both manuscript versions, including the information 
at the opening of paragraph 8 that they carried with them a tent and 
“provision for mind and body." 

Revising the essay for Excursions, Thoreau made one significant addition 
and four deletions. He introduces the poem in the opening paragraph by 
the more dramatic statement, ^Thus we spoke our mind to them, stending 
on the Concord cliffs.” He omits from his description of the town of Still- 
water in paragraph 11 the rather grudging phrase, "though we met with no 
very hospitable reception here at first.” He modifies his first reaction to 
the mountain top in paragraph 18 by omitting the phrases "so withdrawn 
and solitary it seems" and "thus easily triumphing over the height of nature." 
Finally, he omits from the second sentence of paragraph 28 the facetious 
parenthesis, “(the reader will excuse the abruptness of the descent )." 


To sum up the changes in content, as Thoreau prepared his essay for 
publication he steadily added physical detail to make the experience itself 
more real and vivid. As he expanded he also added generalizing and moraliz- 
ing comment to make clear to his readers the larger meanings he felt were 
to be gained from the experience. But he recognized wisely that he was fast 
turning an excursion into an exhortation, and so reduced the generalization 
and comment to the less obtrusive place they have in the two printed ver- 
sions. Thereby he helped to solve, for "A Walk to Wachusett,” one of his 
major problems as a writer, the proper balance between rendering his expe- 
rience and expressing his response to that experience, whether it be two days 
on a mountain or two years and two months at Walden pond. 


12 These lines and the six lines listed as item 5 just above are also in Thoreau's poem “To the 
Mountains" (Collected Poems, ed Bode, 200). 
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III Changes in Order 


The basic structure of “A Walk to Wachusett" remains the same through- 
out the four versions. It is simply the actual, three-part shape of the excursion 
itself: to the mountain, on the mountain, and from the mountain. There are 
a few, partly stylistic, changes in the order of individual sentences within a 
paragraph; but the chronology of the journey is not disturbed in any way, 
and the commentary always occurs directly after the actual circumstance 
that arouses it. Only in two places, at the very beginning and at the very 
end of the essay, does Thoreau revise significantly the order in which he 
presents his material to us. 

Thoreau tried various ways of leading into the journey, some more imag- 
inative, some more factual. He finally reached a solution that is a skillful 
blend of both qualities. The different openings are as follows: 


One pleasant summer morning, (July 19th 1842,) we started to walk to 
Wachusett, carrying a tent that we might pass a night on the summit, 
and provision for mind and body in our knapsacks. Summer and winter 
our eyes had rested on the dim outlines of the mountain, . . . (first manu- 
script version, grey single sheet) 


At length like Rasselas and other inhabitants of happy valleys, we had 
resolved to scale the blue wall which bounded the western horizon, 
though not without misgivings that thereafter no visible fairy land would 
exist for us. 

We carried some bread and cheese and some books in our knapsacks, 
and a tent by turns on our backs, . . . (first manuscript version, blue 
double sheet) 


A Walk to Wachusett 


The needles of the pine 
All to the west incline. 


Like Rasselas, and other inhabitants of Happy Vallies, I had always felt 
a desire to scale the blue wall that bounds the western prospect, though 
not without some misgivings that thereafter no visible fairy land could 
exist for me. Summer and winter my eye had rested on the dim outlines 
of the mountains, . . . (second manuscript version) 


e 
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À Walk to Wachusett 
The needles of the pine 
All to the west incl-ne. 
Concord, July 19, 1842. 


Summer and winter our eyes had rested on the dim outline of the moun- 
tains in our horizon, . . . (both printed versions) 


In the two printed versions the second paragraph, after the long poem, 
begins “At length, like Rasselas, and other inhabitants of happy valleys," 
and so forth. Not until the third paragraph does the actual jou-ney begin. 
Thus the four parts of the published opening offer us alternate approaches 
to the journey that range from the general and imaginative lines of verse to 
the more personal but still broad attitude of the opening sentence, to the 
more specific title, and finally to the precise place and date. 

Obviously the final chapter, paragraph, sentence, and even word of any 
piece of writing have extra meaning and force. This is even more true when 
the work is relatively short, as is “A Walk to Wachusett." It is even more 
true yet when the words in question convey some special sense of finality, 
as do either of the concluding paragraphs of “A Walk to Wachusett.” Thus 
in this essay the change from one ending to another is important, even 
though the change is only one of relative emphasis. For when Thcreau made 
his few revisions between the publication of the essay in the Boston Mis- 
cellany and the reprinting of it in Excursions, he reversed the o-der of the 
last two paragraphs. There seems little reason to doubt that the change was 
Thoreau's and not the sort of embarrassing printer's error that plagued the 
American edition of James’s The Ambassadors. 

In the Boston Miscellany, after the journey’s end Thoreau self-consciously 
turns to transcendental analogy and moral generalization, inviting the reader 
to take away as his last impression of the narrative, “we have ony to stand 
on the summit of our hours to command an uninterrupted horizon.” The 
whole emphasis of the final paragraph is expansive and the mood optative. 

In Excursions, however, Thoreau introduces the moral exhortation at the 
point when Thoreau and Richard Fuller are looking back at the mountain 
and the setting sun just before stopping at Harvard for the night. In the 
preceding paragraph, after describing the scene, Thoreau has already begun 
to contrast “the equanimity of nature with the bustle and impatience of 
man.” The moralizing paragraph is only a slight farther extension, and not 
the rather abrupt expansion it is in the original version. The final paragraph 
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of narrative now concludes the essay by returning it to a lower level and 
intensity of expression. It ends the journey, and the essay, with “he pushed 
forward with new vigor, and reached the banks of the Concord before the 
sun had climbed many degrees.” The “new vigor" comes more from the 
moral example of the farmer's generosity and the caloric energy of a good 
breakfast than from remoter, transcendental sources. The final image of the 
climbing sun has little of the symbolism it would have in Walden. 

This change in relative final emphasis from the hortative to the narrative 
reflects the two sides of Thoreau's art; impression and expression, experience 
and conviction. Thoreau's best writing, of course, achieves both. But in all 
his writings, and especially in how they conclude, we feel a division or 
tension between moral exhortation and narrative resolution. In the essays 
of direct moral pxotest, Thoreau always ends with moral exhortation: a 
vision of a more perfect state, an invitation to self-renewal, and the like. 
However, although Walden ends in Thoreau's greatest transcendental invi- 
tation, À Week returns at the very end to straight narrative with only a slight 
overtone of further meaning. Cape Cod's final paragraphs transcend some- 
what the central narrative, but the final paragraph of A Yankee in Canada 
does so hardly at all. Two of the accounts of the Maine woods make final 
appeals to the reader, but ^The Allegash and East Branch" ends, "We took 
the last train and reached Bangor that night" — an extreme flatness that 
may also mean Thoreau had not finished revising. And so on, throughout his 
works, Thoreau gives relative final emphasis to one or the other of these 
concerns. : 

Taken as a whole, Thoreau's writings reflect his two desires to show how 
he lived and to tell how others could live. In ^A Walk to Wachusett" he tried 
to make his excursion to the mountain vivid and real to us because it was 
so to him, because at such a time in such a place he felt fully alive. By his 
revisions of the essay he tried to make his account more vivid and more 
real, to make sure his readers would share his experience, his feeling of 
being alive. By his revisions he also tried to enlarge his experience so that, 
as he moved westward to the wilder and the less familiar and upward to the 
higher and the purer, he and his journey would become emblems of two 
kinds of transcendental aspiration, two "walks" of the body and of the soul, 
that Thoreau was to take and to value and write about all his life. 
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Thomas Carlyle and His Nutshell Iliad 


By Jon O. WALLER 
Andrews University 


ELDOM, surely, in the history of letters has a writer so prominent 
undergone censure so wide, harsh, and enduring for a literary offense 
so slight and paradoxical as Thomas Carlyle has suffered in 1863 and since 
for a mere half-page of alleged endorsement of the Southern Confederacy.' 
That single wryly humorous half-page, the only thing Carlyle published 
concerning the American Civil War during the entire course of the conflict, 
really asserted next to nothing; but it seemed to dispose of the war as noth- 
ing but a stupid affair in which Northerners were ineffectually breaking 
Southern pates in a futile family squabble over how servants were to be 
hired. The ink on the page was scarcely dry before the venerable Scot was 
being savagely attacked from platform, pulpit, and press. Other writers, 
including one of the century's most distinguished clergymen, all of whom 
ought to have known better, began publishing heavy and humorous parodies 
of the old man's wretched squib. Even in our own century scattered denun- 
ciations have continued to appear. 

Carlyle's name could never again be “unclouded in our regard," Harper's 
Monthly declared in 1862? That same year Goldwin Smith, English pro- 
Northern economist, declaimed to a Boston audience that Carlyle had 
"raised his voice" against America with "characteristic vehemence and rude- 
ness” in a “portentous defense of the Slave Power.” è (Perhaps Smith was 
thinking of Carlyles private conversations; Carlyle had made no public 
speeches on the topic.) Henry Adams, more than fifty years later, remem- 
bered Carlyle for his “boorish Scotch jibes" (what characteristics made a 
jibe Scotch, Adams did not explain) and "reckless hostility" against the 
North.* 

J. M. Robertson's Modern Humanists (London, 1908) asserts that Carlyle 
"threw his weight on the side of the South," helping to "promote the most 
unworthy feeling in England," and thus made himself “pitiable in the eyes 
of all wise men by his folly" (58, 72). 

Perhaps most extreme of all deliberate accusations was the unsupported 
published charge in 1867 of the prolabor radicals John M. Ludlow and 


1 This was his “Ilias (Americana) in Nuce,” Macmillan's Magazine, vm (Aug 1863) 301. 
2 "Editor's Easy Chair," xxix (July) 267. 

3 "England and America,’ Atlantic Monthly xiv (Dec 1864) 761-762. 

4 The Education of Henry Adams (Boston 1918) 131, 193. 


[17] 
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Lloyd Jones that Carlyle had been among those Englishmen “urging” Eng- 
lish intervention in the war. These specimen indictments could be aug- 
mented with numerous others, contemporary and later, extending to our 
own time. 

What were the facts about Carlyle and the American Civil War? As I have 
reported, during the entire war he published his one half-page, nothing 
more; made no public speeches; signed no petitions that I know about; 
joined no movements; engaged in no political activity of any sort. 

He had, to be sure, talked in his well-known explosive manner to anybody 
who took the trouble to visit him at his Cheyne Row residence, and a troop 
of persons, including a number of Americans, did this. Some of these hurried 
forth from Cheyne Row to spread the news of what Carlyle had said. 

There was unconscious irony in such visitors’ shocked reports. Why did 
men visit Cheyne Row if not to meet a character, a mighty original, to look 
upon a legend in the flesh, to listen to a voice crying in, and out against, the 
materialistic wilderness of his era? They sought there the Old Testament 
prophet with the strangely hybrid accent — German sturm und drang out 
of Caledonian peasant — and the entrancing, if fading, acid-tongued wife 
(once the Jenny who kissed Leigh Hunt, jumping from the chair she sat in). 
They came to shake the hand that had painfully fashioned, and then when 
the only existing manuscript was burned, had bravely refashioned the most 
haunting of historical studies, the phantasmagoric French Revolution. They 
came there to hear the perversely wrongheaded scourger of their sentimen- 
tal nineteenth-century sins, the literary lay preacher that more than any 
other had deflected the course of serious Victorian literature, setting a gen- 
eration of poets and prose artists to praising the Middle Ages and lashing 
out against their own. They came to see no ordinary man, to encounter no 
average thought, to hear no everyday tones. Then having seen and heard 
just what they had come to see and hear, they went away ominously mutter- 
ing because the phenomenon there on exhibit did not think and speak as 
they themselves. 

From reports of these conversations it is plain that Carlyle had myopically 
fixed upon one aspect and one only of the American controversy: its relation 
to slavery. And, as we shall see later, he had for long been emphatically 
unsympathetic to all emancipation movements. (In fact, there seems little 
doubt that some of his reputation as a Southern partisan during the Ameri- 


5 "The Progress of the Working Classes” in Questions for a Reformed Parliament (London 
1867) 286. 
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can Civil War was based upon things he had published many years before 
the war broke out.) 

Early in the war Carlyle had remarked to his future biographer, James 
Anthony Froude: "No war ever raging in my time was to me more pro- 
foundly foolish-looking. Neutral I am to a degree: I for one.” * Why was 
the war "foolish-looking"? Undoubtedly because it was being fought to free 
the Negro, whom Carlyle believed unfit to be free. According to Moncure D. 
Conway, Carlyle said to him in 1864, “I have tried to look into the middle of 
things in America, and I have seen a people cutting throats indefinitely to 
put the negro into a position for which all experience shows him unfit.” * 

In the fall of 1864, James S. Pike, United States Minister to the Nether- 
lands, visited Carlyle and found him referring the war to the issue of 
“whether it was better to employ servants for life or for short periods, which 
was a miserable system" that would not exist in another fifty years, "for it 
allowed no satisfactory relations between employer and employed." The 
American war was "the next significant historical event to the French Revo- 
lution." Carlyle could find no one who knew anything about it. America 
seemed to be "the advance guard of all the world rushing to the devil; 
England was following only a little way behind.” * 

Later that year, Edward Lyulph Stanley, the future Lord Sheffield, a 
Northern supporter recently returned from a trip to America, called on 
Carlyle. The old sage was “as wild as ever about America, defending slavery 
not only for blacks but for whites, considering this war a lamentable and 
delirious mistake." (In short, it was still a foolish war.) It was "no use 
arguing with him; or trying to tell him what the facts are." ? 

To several visitors, at various times, Carlyle grimly compared the Ameri- 
can conflict to a smoky chimney that had at last caught afire and would 
have to burn itself out. His "smoky chimney" metaphor soon became known 


$ Froude, Thomas Carlyle, a History of His Life in London (London 1884) n 246. 


7 Conway, Thomas Carlyle (New York 1881) 97. Conway’s reminiscences concerning the 
attitude of various Englishmen toward the American Civil War must, I think, be accepted 
only with caution. But he did know Carlyle rather well, spending considerable time with him 
between 1863 and 1868. Perhaps he is least unreliable when writing about Carlyle. In this 
book and in his Autobiography, Memory and Experiences (Boston 1904) he reports in detail 
several visits with Carlyle in which the American war was discussed. To me, Conway is least 
convincing in his claim (Thomas Carlyle 93) that by 1863 Carlyle had been deluded by South- 
ern enthusiasts into believing the South a sort of slavery-blessed paradise on earth, at least in 
potentiality. It seems unlike Carlyle to make so fatuous a surrender of his critical and denuncia- 
tory powers to any existing institution. 

8 Harold Davis, ed, "Dickens, Carlyle, and Tennyson,” Atlantic Monthly cuxrv (Dec 1939) 
816. 


9 Stanley, "Carlyle and Lord Russell on Lincoln; letter of Lord Stanley of Alderley, October 25, 
1864," Moorsfield Antiquarian x (Feb 1938) 284—285. 
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in America (I am not sure how, since the published accounts of it which I 
have found all postdate the war).!? And so it went. 

To a friend Carlyle wrote in November 1862 that he was looking "with a 
pity and awe, which also are silent, on the consummation of Constitutional 
Palaver and Universal Suffrage, and our poor Yankee Brothers tearing one 
another in pieces about Nothing at all, and, in fact, ‘the earth opening, and 
Hell and its fires bursting out on them as visibly, or more so, than on Sodom 
and Gomorrah long ago! Silence! Silence!” Here he lumps the war to- 
gether with other world events into a picture of universal perdition. The 
figure of retributive fire was still on his mind when he talked with Conway 
in the following spring: "Nothing I have ever witnessed so fills me with 
astonishment and sorrow as the present condition of things in America. I see 
it all as fire rained out of the heavens." '? 

As these statements stand, Carlyle is neutral enough. The "Constitutional 
Palaver and Universal Suffrage" loosely describes both North and South. He 
pictures himself in the role of silent watcher, which with a professional 
writer would mean simply that he was publishing nothing on the subject. 
Carlyle intended to maintain his silence, and he almost succeeded. 

When he finally did break silence, in the summer of 1868, it was probably 
out of impulsive, though misapplied disgust — less at the battling Ameri- 
cans, whom in his way he always pitied, than at all the English mass meet- 
ings and other manifestations of, to him, idiotic enthusiasm which had 
followed the maturing of Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation in January 
1863. 

A Union and Emancipation Society had been formed late in 1862 for the 
purpose of mobilizing English public opinion on behalf of emancipation and 
the Northern cause. In its three years of existence it held over five hundred 
official and public meetings and circulated over four hundred thousand 
pieces of pro-Northern literature." Other groups, numerous vocal individ- 
uals, and various periodicals joined in the agitation, tirelessly declaiming in 
tiresome prose that the North was nobly fighting the great battle of freedom 


10 Reported by Froude u 246, which was not published until 1884; by Ruskin, Time and Tide, 
Library Edition (London 1902-1912) xvx 477, and Time and Tide was not first published 
until 1867; and by Henry Parkes, Fifty Years in the Making of Australian History (London 
1892) 139. Yet the American press, both Union and Confederate, picked up the metaphor 
somehow. See “The Editor's Table," Continental Monthly (Boston) u (Dec 1862) 751, and 
“Notes on the War," Magnolia Weekly (Richmond) 1 (March 14 1863) 96. 


11 David Alec Wilson, Carlyle to Threescore and Ten (1858-1865) (London 1929) 480. 
12 Conway, Autobiography, Memory and Experiences 1 396. 


18 Brougham Villiers [Frederick John Shaw] and W. H. Chesson, Anglo-American Relations, 
1861-65 (London 1919) 100—107. 
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against the monstrous forces of Southern evil. All this activity was at its 
zenith when Carlyle dashed off his squib. 

He had lost his patience and itched to dispose of his ideological oppoments, 
not with a long, sober siege, but on the scale he felt their piping: deserved, 
with one short volley of ridicule. He would display his disdain for che uncriti- 

cal adulators of the war by an audacious brevity to match the insignificance 
of the whole question as viewed with commonsense. By satire he would 
point up the foolishness of the tragic and indecisive struggle. And by the 
dialog method he would expose the touted slavery question for what it essen- 
tially was — a mere dispute over methods of hiring servants, that and nothing 
more. 

Besides, he had composed something which he felt to be rataer c. ever. 
Such a thing, to a man who can find ready publishers for any word he writes, 
is difficult to keep to himself. Perhaps just then, under pressures of seem- 
ingly endless hard work on his biography of Frederick the Great, general 
frustration, and worry about his wife's health, he had a psycholcgical need 
for international attention. 

This, in any case, is in its entirety what Macmillan’s Magazine received 
and quietly published in August 1868: 


ILIAS (AMERICANA) IN NUCE 


PETER of the North (to PAUL of the South). “Paul, you unaccountabE 
scoundrel, I find you hire your servants for life, not by the month or year 
as I dol You are going straight to Hell, you — !" 


PAUL. “Good words, Peter! The risk is my own; I am willing to take the 
risk. Hire you your servants by the month or the day, and get straigtt 
to Heaven; leave me to my own method." 


PETER. ^No, I won't. I will beat your brains out first" ( And is tryinz 
dreadfully ever since, but cannot yet manage it.) 
May, 1863. 


14 These distractions undoubtedly helped prevent Carlyle from seeing the war :n the round. 
Froude (u 246) asserts that Carlyle was so engrossed in the Frederick book tha: the opening 
of the Civil War "passed by him ... without commanding his serious attention.” As to the 
final stages of the war, Carlyle himself wrote Emerson on June 14 1865, “I have entirely lost 
count and reckoning of your enormous element and its enormous affairs and p-ocedu-es for 
some time past," and wrote later, to Emerson, that he had been “nearly killed by that Hideous 
book on Friedrich, — twelve years in continuous wrestle with the nightmares and the subter- 
ranean hydras.” (Charles Eliot Norton, ed., Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson [Library ed; Boston 1883] m 328; 337.) Norwood Young, Carlyle: His Rise 
and Fall (London 1927) 267, contends that Carlyle grossly exaggerated the di&iculty of the 
Frederick work; but Eric Russell Bentley, A Century of Hero-Worship' (Philadelphia 1944) 
45-46, seems more po in attempting to explore Carlyle's inner conflicts ard miszivings 
about the moral and political problems raised by the life of Frederick that mado the "Cork a 
nightmarish task for Carlyle. 
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The nutshell was tight, even for Carlyle’s oversimplified view of the war. 
One compartment was reserved for his ever-present criticism of English 
laissez faire, unregulated hiring by the year, month, or day. In his paltry 
parable no dignity is allowed to Peter and not very much to Paul. The war 
is simply a quarrel about slavery, with the religiously canting North a rather 
comical aggressor, unable to finish what it had started. 

Appearing in print in the same month as the news of Gettysburg, the 
“Ilias” was perfectly constructed to enrage the North and its supporters. It 
would inevitably suggest far more than it said. 

If attention had been part of Carlyle's motive, he was rewarded with 
vengeance. From speaking platforms and in magazine articles on both sides 
of the Atlantic, he was denounced and his "Ilias" angrily parodied. He must 
have been thinking of this episode when, four years later, in "Shooting 
Niagara: and After?" he wrote, "The whole world rises in shrieks against 

ou.” 15 
d But before listening to some of these shrieks, sorry shrieks really, lacking 
even the redeeming terseness of the sorry enough squib that engendered 
them, we ought to pause and try to understand the frame of mind that had 
betrayed a good, paradoxically compassionate, man like Carlyle into a 
defender of slavery, a mocker of humanitarian movements, blinded to the 
broader meaning of the Northern fight to preserve the Union. 

Certain of the thought-paths of Carlyle's great mind are, to most twen- 
tieth-century readers, even more repugnantly unlovely than they were to 
countless of his liberal-thinking contemporaries. On at least three continents 
we have too recently been observing the scarifying results of racism. And 
Carlyle was, among other things, a victim of an ossified racist ideology. 

But the stuff of Carlyle's thought was far from uncomplicated. À mental 
complex which could easily be expanded into a sizable book we must com- 
press into a few paragraphs, trying as we do so to be fair even when we 
cannot admire. 

In theory and practice Carlyle had long stood unalterably opposed to all 
which American democracy represented in the popular English mind: to 
equality of all men, to rule by universal suffrage, to the triumph of the profit- 
gain materialistic spirit, to unrestrained individualism, to economic theories 
of laissez faire. His literary energies were devoted to awakening England to 
the evils he saw associated with these very phenomena. In him, as Benjamin 
E. Lippincott has written, "more than in anyone else there was crystallized 


15 “Shooting Niagara: and After?" Macmillan’s Magazine xvi (Aug 1867) 321. 
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the moral protest against the industrial civilization of the nineteenth cen- 
tury." 16 

His ideal world was one of close interdependence among une uals, and 
clearly defined responsibility. The inferior faithfully served his superior, 
while the superior was at all times held rigidly responsible for protecting 
the inferior and providing for his needs. The great man, the “hezo,” ruled; 
lesser men followed his leadership; and those who would not follow it gladly 
had no natural “rights” except the “right” of being compelled for their own 
good to do so. 

Carlyle's doctrinaire defenses of Negro slavery dated, by his owa account, 
at least back to a quarter-century before 1863. In 1835 he had argued the 
question with John Sterling, Carlyle maintaining that an "engagement for 
life" (indistinguishable from slavery ) was best for Negroes, against Steriing’s 
less "advanced" view that the Negroes themselves should be consulted in 
the matter.” 

His attitude to slavery seems composed of at least three strands: (1) his 
bitter opposition to laissez faire, (2) his impatience with all humanitarian 
half-measures, (8) his theories of human inequality, which dictated that 
the lower must obey the higher and which placed the Negro in zhe lcwest 
class of men. 

To Carlyle laissez faire in practice meant that the industrial worker was 
hired for the lowest wages he would accept, forced to compete with other 
wretches to obtain and hold his place, retained only so long as absolutely 
needed, and laid off in slack business periods to forage for himself. or starve. 
On the other side, it meant that the laborer or domestic servant was frae at 
all times to threaten his employer with an immediate termination cf services. 
The employer-worker relationship, as certain political economists had caeer- 
fully described it, seemed to Carlyle devoid of humanity, a matter as coldly 
bloodless as an algebraic formula. And even the most moderate proposals 
for state regulation or protection were denounced by manufacturers and 
liberal politicians alike as unnatural interference with natural law. Carlyle 
wished to strike at the root of the sare. He would substitute loyzl duty for 
the cold incentive of cash payment, protective responsibility for irr2sponsible 
exploitation, permanence for the evils of impermanence. 

An idealizing student of the Middle Ages, Carlyle looked back to feudal 
serfdom as a preferable mode of regulating labor: "Cash paymert had not 


16 Victorian Critics of Democracy (Minneapolis 1938) 10. 
17 Life of Sterling in Works, Centenary ed (New York 1896) xr 106. 
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then grown to be the universal nexus of man to man; it was something other 
than money that the high then expected from the low, and could not live 
without getting from the low" (Chartism, in Works xxix 162). A thematic 
illustration running through Caxlyle's masterpiece of the “hungry forties,” 
Past and Present, is the figure, borrowed from Scott's Ivanhoe, of the swine- 
herd Gurth, “born thrall of Cedric," whose stable position in society and 
permanent entitlement to the “parings” from his swine is contrasted with 
the stark insecurity of the modern, slum-dwelling, half-starved unemployed 
worker victimized by the “Nomadic” system of hiring. ` 

In a later pamphlet Carlyle deprecates "perpetual fluctuation, and change 
from month to month" as "probably the most inhuman element" and the 
“fruitful parent of all else that is evil, unendurable and inhuman” in the 
existing system of employment. "In all human relations," he writes, "perma- 
nency is what I advocate; nomadism, continual change, is what I perceive 
to be prohibitory of any good whatsoever" (The Nigger Question, in Works 
xxix 864, 367). Carlyle's twentieth century readers will reflect that in our 
time a large proportion of all hiring is being done with more or less disposi- 
tion on both sides that the arrangement be “for life." There is still freedom 
of termination, but a minimum of turnover is a goal of both management 
and labor. Thus far has Carlyle’s “permanency” principle prevailed. ) 

Closely related to the attack on laissez faire was Carlyle’s aversion to 
current partial humanitarian measures, which he considered, as we might 
say, foolishly ordered skin surgery on a body rotten at the heart. Such half- 
measures, including agitation for Negro emancipation, he thought usually 
based upon false conceptions of human rights and responsibilities. And, 
beyond all dispute, they served to divert attention from the crying issue of 
the century, the overall “Condition of the People Question.” As early as 1839 
he had scornfully listed an ill-assorted cluster of irrelevant questions — 
“Canada question, Irish appropriation question; West-India question; 
Queens’ Bedchamber question; Game laws, Usury Laws; African Blacks, 
Hill Coolies, Smithfield cattle, and Dog-carts” — all of which were weari- 
somely argued by a parliament that perversely ignored “the condition of the 
great body of people” (Chartism, in Works xxrx 121). 

Finally, there was Carlyle’s unfortunate concept of racial inferiority.' 
His view of the Negro was only one aspect of his sweeping view of the in- 
equality of man. His system assumed a divinely set, rigid gradation of men 


18 Frederic E. Faverty, Matthew Arnold the Ethnologist (Evanston 1951) 15, calls Carlyle 
"the most extreme racist among great nineteenth century English writers." 
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according to their potential for wisdom, a chain of being as literal as any 
for which Pope had argued in his versified "Essay on Man." 

Carlyle made it plain enough where in this chain of wisdom and talents 
the Negro fitted. "If precisely the Wisest Man were at the top of society,” 
he wrote in 1849, “and the next-wisest next,” the scale would go on “till we 
reached the Demerara Nigger (from whom downwards, through the horse, 
etc., there is no question hitherto)." The Negro, then, was "born to be a 
servant, and, in fact, is useful in God's creation only as a servant" (The 
Nigger Question, in Works xxix 361, 368). Servantship was for the Negro a 
racial ordination, and it would best be enforced and administered on a 
"permanent" basis. 

These theories are most fully and dramatically treated in The Nigger 
Question, first published in 1849 (in Works xxix 848—383). It is cast in form 
of a Swiftian satire in which a sardonic iconoclast stands up and harangues 
an Abolition Association meeting. To the utter confusion of his single-minded 
listeners, the speaker turns out to be an opponent of abolition who despises 
the emancipated West Indian "Niggers" for refusing to work on the sugar 
plantations, believes some form of slavery necessary for blacks, and con- 
siders the whole emancipation question quite unimportant in the scale of 
things. : 

But, significantly, the speaker assures his horrified audience that he, no 
more than they, approves of the actual "enormities we hear of from the Slave 
States" of America. Cruel mistreatment of the slaves and trading in them, 
selling them for profit, he indignantly denounces. 

A certain Southern American senator, the Hon. Hickory Buckskin, had 
written to the speaker, with desperate schemes of seceding from the Union 
and uniting with West Indian colonies to form an empire. The speaker had 
told the senator a thing or two. Secession might be necessary to protect the 
South’s “trade and post under the sun” against the attacks of “extraneous 
insanity.” Still, Buckskin must be warned that he would “not find Negro 
Slavery defensible by the mere resolution, never so extensive, to defend it.” 
The relation to the Negroes must be made “actually fair . . . not in the sight 
of New England platforms, but of God Almighty the Maker of both Negroes 
and you.” The speaker craved Buckskin’s forgiveness, but insisted: “I do not 
think you have yet got to that point of perfection with your Negro relations.” 

The speaker had offered Buckskin a pair of practical suggestions. There 
might be a fixed sum of money by which Negroes of superior talent and 
resolution might be able to purchase their freedom, and there should be a 
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permanency clause guaranteeing the Negro lifetime protection under one 
master who would be forbidden to sell him. 

"The Hon. Hickory," declared the speaker, "never acknowledged my 
letter: but I hope he is getting on with the advice I gave him, all the same!” 

It was some such idealized modification of slavery that Carlyle, in 1849 or 
1868, stood prepared to defend. This was the "hiring for life" at issue in his 
"Tias." 

Now back to the "shriekings" that in 1863 greeted that truncated epic. 

William E. Forster, leading pro-Northern member of Parliament and 
brother-in-law of Matthew Arnold, addressing an audience at Leeds, held 
up "Carlyle's expression" to say that slaveholders had power "to hire their 
negro fellow-countrymen for life — not merely hiring their labour, but hir- 
ing the chastity of the women and the souls and brains of the men." !? 
Beside certain other attacks, Forsters was the embodiment of moderation. 

The reform agitator, T. Perronet Thompson, addressed a patronizing open 
letter to British workingmen in the Bradford Advertiser, using the “Ilias” as 
his point of departure. “This is what among the richer and more powerful 
than you, passes for wit and for reason." The “Ilias” showed that the ruling 
classes were planning to enslave the workers, literally to enchain and sell 
them, including their chaste young daughters. "But all this is in the wind, 
though perhaps you may not directly see it. . . . What a head of iron and 
clay must it be, which after giving proof in some directions that it could not 
escape under the plea of imbecility, ventured on putting out such a mis- 
representation to insult hard-working people. And all the rotten pears among 
your aristocracy and upper class are shouting in his train." ?" 

The American Unitarian Christian Examiner in 1864 traced in detail 
Carlyle's deterioration from "tender, loving, brave soul" into a "hard cynic" 
who hated the North “because we are democrats," loved the South “because 
they are despots and tyrants," admired "the women-whipping chivalry," and 
desired “the destruction of the Union." ** Another writer in the North Ameri- 
can Review in 1865 had come to see Carlyle as “positively inhuman.” ?? 

The parodists had themselves a field day. Horace Greeley's Tribune printed 
a parody in which Paul of the South, having "ruled Peter of the North" 
"these three score years," now asks "one thing more; to hold and enjoy and 
buy and sell my concubines, and the children they bear me, as freely at your 


19 The Times (London), Sept 23 1863. 

20 Reprinted as "Thompson on Carlyle," The Liberator xxxux (Aug 28 1863) 138. 
21 “The Two Carlyles, or Carlyle Past or Present," rxxvm (Sept) 206-231. 

22 "Letters to Various Persons by Henry D. Thoreau," cx (Oct 1865) 601. 
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doorsteps as at my own.” When Peter hesitates, Paul calls him a “whining 
hypocrite” and tries to beat his brains out.?? 
William Lloyd Garrison's Liberator had its fling at Carlyle with 


“ILL ASS (ANGLICUS) IN A NOOSE”: 


THOMAS resartus (to TOM sans cullote). “Tom, you unfathomab:e 
dolt, I find you grub for a livelihood, instead of wearing your vest, ard 


1» 


living in ease as I do. Bless me! you will never look fit for heaven, you — : 


TOM. “Soft, sir Thomas! That is my affair. Brush up your clothes, acd 
take your through ticket for paradise. Ill speak the truth, and take tke 
risk of getting there sometime. Let me hoe my row." 


THOMAS. “No I wont. TI hire you for life.” (And would awfully lite 
to, but don't see exactly how; — besides, there is a halter round his 
literary neck that only needs to be tightened a little. )?* 


Macmillan’s Magazine, the periodical that had published Carlyle's zquib, 
true to its policy of neutrality concerning American matters, publisked in 
September a lengthy parody by the Socialist John M. Ludlow. A slave named 
T. C. Niger, after Carlyle, engages in a dialog with his master. He finds he 
is no longer a slave but is now “hired for life,” though he still gets no wages 
and has no privileges except those he has always had — being whipped and 
sold down South. It had all been set forth in a *d — d good book on the 
‘nigger question’ " by T. C.’s old namesake: 

T.C.N. Massa, if him book good book, why's I not privleged to learn 
read it? 

F.M. Read, you infernal scoundrel! Why, if any one were to help you & 
learn, the law gives him fine or imprisonment or lashes, and what do yan 
suppose you'd get? So off with you . . . Stay — how old is that yello» 
nigger, your wifes daughter? 

T.C.N. Born three weeks 'fore Miss Susy, massa. 

F.M. Shell fetch a right smart price at Mobile, now that New Orleans . .. 


T.C.N. (Aside, while going away) Dey say de Yankees aint bery lonz 
way. Wish dey was heeah. Wish dey'd gib me a rifle ‘fore I dies.?5 


Even the eminent Christian Socialist divine, Frederick D. Maurice, became 
a parodist with a dialog between an English gentleman and a Confecerate 


23 Reprinted as "Carlyle Answered," The Liberator xxxm (Oct 16 1863) 168. 
24 xxxmr (Sept 4 1863) 143. 
25 “Servitude for Life (a Brief Dialogue)” vm 389. 
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agent, in which the Confederate, ingeniously enough, blamed the entire war 
on Thomas Carlyle! ** 

And in distant San Francisco, a young newspaper man named Bret Harte 
made another in the chorus, demanding in doggerel to know for how long a 
time T. C. had been hired by Paul of the South.?7 

Probably the most thoughtful response to the "Ilias" was an open letter 
to Carlyle by D. A. Wasson in the Atlantic Monthly? Wasson, describing 
himself as once an ardent disciple of Carlyle, accused his former master of 
intellectual inbreeding: 


You are threatening to perish of too much Thomas Carlyle. I venture to 
caution you against that tremendous individual. He is subduing your 
genius to his own special humours; he is alloying your mental activity, 
to a fearful degree with dogmatic prepossessions. . . . You can be silent — 
I venture to assert so much; but if you speak at all, we know perfectly 
well what description of fabric must come from your loom. 


It had become “an imperative" of Carlyle’s mind, Wasson told him, “that 
nine-tenths of mankind should be fools. They must be so; else you have no 
place for them in your system, and know not what to do with them." Then 
Wasson launched into a depiction of horrors of slavery, and reproached 
Carlyle for complicity with them: 


Is it, then, you, or is it some burglarious Devil that has broken into your 
bosom and stolen your soul, who is engaged in plastering over this infer- 
nal fester with smooth euphemisms? . . . Is it your very and proper Self 
that stands there sprinkling eau-de-Cologne on the accursed reek of that 
pit of putrescence, so to disguise and commend it to the nostrils of man- 
kind? Is it in very deed Thomas Carlyle, Thomas the Great, who now 
volunteers his services as a male lady's maid to the queen-strumpet of 
modern history, and offers to her sceptered foulness the benefit of his 
skill at the literary rouge-pots? 


Conway reports that after Carlyle read Wasson's article, he asked who 
Wasson was, remarking he seemed to be "an honest, sturdy and valiant kind 
of man." Later Wasson visited England and went to see Carlyle. The two 
wartime antagonists conversed genially.?? 


26 “An Episode in the ‘Ilias (Americana) in Nuce,’” The Spectator xxxvi (Aug 8 1863) 2348. 


?7 "Thomas Carlyle and Peter of the North," Stories and Poems and Other Uncollected Writings 
(Charles Meeker Kozlay, ed; Boston 1914) 361—302. 
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The American journalist George Smalley described a walk with Carlyle 
in August 1866. Carlyle broke suddenly into "one of his explosions of wild 
laughter, half pathetic, half sneering." "Yes, I angered you all with my Ilias 
in Nuce, but who shall say I was not right; or right then? But you were the 
stronger at last; you conquered, and you know people will have it I have 
said might is right." *° 

I find, aside from some questionable inferences by Conway, no indication 
that Carlyles views of the war or the Negro ever underwent any basic 
change. Conway put a good deal of emphasis on a statement Carlyle made 
after the war to Mrs Charles Lowell, mother of a slain Northern soldier, who 
had sent him the Harvard. Memorial Biographies, showing the high quality 
of many Northern fighters. Carlyle, with tears in his eyes, told Mrs Lowell, 
“I doubt [fear] I have been mistaken." ** Gracious as this gesture was, it 
seems at most to have been a single instance of a theorist’s uneasiness in the 
presence of disturbing facts. 

In 1870, Carlylé made a bequest of his Frederick the Great materials to 
the Harvard Library, in appreciation of American kindnesses to him; but the 
action revealed no change of mind about slavery. In the very conversation 
in which he made the offer, he told Charles Eliot Norton that the United 
States would eventually be obliged "to reduce your nagurs back into slavery, 
or else to kill them off by massacre and starvation, for the lazy bein's won't 
work without a master. . . ." 32 

This was the same Carlyle who in his Reminiscences (1866) had remem- 
bered the war as "self-murder of a million brother Englishmen, for the sake 
of mere phantasms, and totally false theories upon the Nigger,” and as "that 
thrice-abject Nigger-delerium (viler to me than old witchcraft, or the rav- 
ings of John of Münster, considerable viler)."** And it was the same man 
who in 1867 in his "Shooting Niagara: and After?" described the war: 


A continent of the earth has been submerged, for certain years, by 
deluges as from the Pit of Hell; half a million (some say a whole million, 
but surely they exaggerate) of excellent White Men, full of gifts and 
faculty, have slit one another into horrid death, in a temporary humour, 


39 Smalley, London Letters and Some Others (London 1890) x 252-253. Carlyle, according to 
Smalley, went on to say: "Suppose I did say it? I knew what I meant by it — not what they 
think I meant, — there is a real, true meaning under it. A man is an atheist who believes that 
in the long run what God allows to triumph is not the right.” 


31 Thomas Carlyle 106. 
32 Letters of Charles Eliot Norton (Sara Norton and M. A. DeWolfe Howe, eds; Boston 1913) 1 
337. 
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which will leave centuries of remembrance, fiercé enough: and three 
million Blacks, men and brothers (of a sort) are completely “emanci- 
pated"; launched into a career of improvement, — likely to be "improved 
off the face of the earth" in a generation or two.™ 


Carlyle’s "Ilias" and his other statements about slavery had been uttered 
with no particularized malice toward any. They had reflected a broad, gen- 
eralized, if distorted, vision of tragic despair that involved all mankind. For 
whatever temporal folly they represented, their eminent author, whose 
opinions remained unaltered till he died, never recanting, at age eighty-six, 
manfully absorbed his punishment. 


34 Macmillan’s Magazine xvx (Aug 1867) 322. See also Justin McCarthy, Reminiscences (New 
York 1899) x 43-44, for an account of a visit to Carlyle by Dr George Ripley in which Carlyle 
“poured forth . . . a very lava torrent of censure and reproach” of the United States, until the 
good doctor quietly withdrew. The visit was probably in 1869; see Joseph Slater, “George 
Ripley and Thomas Carlyle,” PMLA rxvn (June 1952) 341-349. 





Mark Twain’s Last Travel Book 


By Dennis WELLAND 
University of Manchester 

OLLOWING THE EQUATOR is generally regarded as one of Mark 

Twain’s less successful books, and not surprisingly, for when hə was 
writing it he was tired after an exhausting world tour, dispiri-ed ky the 
burden of debt, and emotionally shattered by the unexpected death 5f his 
daughter Susy. Yet the circumstances in which the book was w-itten. were 
peculiar in another respect that has not received the attention it deserves. It 
is the only one of his books which was written wholly in England and for 
which the publishing responsibility rested primarily with his English, and 
not with his American, publishers. Hitherto the procedure had been for 
Chatto & Windus in London to print the English edition of his books from 
plates or corrected proofs sent over by the American publisher. To secure 
English copyright, especially before 1891, their edition had to be cn the 
market at least one day before the date of American publication, ard the 
narrowness of the time-margin after the arrival of the copy usually mini- 
mised the possibility of consultation between publisher and author. In 1896, 
however, after Susy's death, the Clemenses settled at 23 Tedworth Square, 
Chelsea, in a seclusion so complete that his business and professional mail 
was all addressed from and to Chatto & Windus. Frank Bliss, his Am»rican 
publisher, was not given the Chelsea address until the following Maz, and 
then with the strictest injunctions not to put it on letters or to give it © any- 
one else. It was here that the notes and memories of the recently-comoleted 
journey round the world were turned into the book with the sales of which 
Twain hoped to reduce his debts still further. By the time the Izase on the 
Tedworth Square house expired in the following July the completed and 
corrected manuscript was in the hands of the English printers, and a type- 
script had been sent to Bliss for American publication. The Clemenses moved 
to Switzerland in July 1897; Chattos sent the proofs there for correction, and 
the book was published in November. 

Merle Johnson describes it as "Copyrighted September 10, 1897; fled in 
Washington November 13, 1897. Published in London Novemb2r 25. 1897, 
by Chatto & Windus as: More Tramps Abroad.” Blanck similarly lists More 
Tramps Abroad as the “First English Edition of Following the Equator,” 
noting that “There is a possibility that this London edition was issued a few 
days prior to the American edition, but the record is not clear.” ! The history 
1 Merle Johson, A Bibliography of the Works of Mark Twain (New York 1935) 66: Jacok Blanck, 
Bibliography of American Literature (New Haven 1957) u 208 
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of the writing of this book can be reconstructed in sufficient detail from sur- 
viving documents ? to suggest that the English edition was published on 
12 November and that it was the one which received the author's closer and 
later attention, but a more important point needs to be made first. Contrary 
to what might be inferred from the bibliographers, More Tramps Abroad is 
not by any means identical with Following the Equator. It is not merely 
that the American book was what Johnson rightly calls “a sumptuous volume 
with numerous illustrations by the best artists of the period," while More 
Tramps Abroad was less lavishly produced, having only three full-page 
illustrations and one in the text. Following the Equator is divided into 
sixty-nine chapters, More Tramps Abroad into seventy-two (the Conclusion 
is common to both). As each chapter is headed with a maxim from Pudd’n- 
head Wilson's Calendar, the English version might be expected to contain 
three maxims more than the American, but the facts are more complicated 
than that, and in all there are eleven maxims which appear in only one of the 
two books. Nor would it be accurate to say simply that the English version 
contains three chapters more than the American, for the discrepancy is 
caused by the two texts being divided differently at several places. Again, 
each book omits substantial passages that are included in the other, and there 
are also occasional differences of wording and paragraphing, but the present 
article does not attempt a line-by-line collation of the two texts: its purpose 
is to demonstrate the main differences between them and to offer some 
explanation of how these arose. 


I 


The following bibliographical description of More Tramps Abroad may 
serve for comparison with Johnson’s and Blanck’s entries for Following the 
Equator: 


Title page: MORE TRAMPS ABROAD | BY | MARK TWAIN | [decora- 
tion] | LONDON | CHATTO & WINDUS | 1897 


8vo. Collation: End paper (patterned) | blank | half title: MORE TRAMPS 
ABROAD | in box, list of Mark Twain’s works | Title page | Copyright notice, and 
“Typewritten by Clara A. Nichols c/o Mrs Ross 8 Old Jewry London EC” | dedication 


2 The manuscript, the typescript, and a quantity of related correspondence are all owned by 
the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection of The New York Public Library. I wish to thank 
Dr John D. Gordan, curator of that Collection, and the officials of the Library for permission 
to study this material and to utilize it in this article. I am also very grateful to Professor Henry 
Nash Smith, the University of California, and the Mark Twain Estate, for permission to examine 
and cite unpublished material in the Mark Twain Papers, General Library, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley (hereafter cited as MTP). My thanks are also due to Mr Ian Parsons and 
Messrs Chatto & Windus for permission to consult and to quote from their letter-books for this 
period. 
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blank | The Pudd’nhead Maxims | blank Pise pP [11-488 | fly-leaf, with decoration 
blank | 32 p (numbered [1]-32) of publisher's advertisements | blank | endpaper 
(patterned). i 


Bound in dark red cloth; blind tooled front cover with gold lettering More | Tramps | 
Abroad | Mark | Twain. On spine in gold lettering More | Tramps | Abroad | Mark 
| Twain | Chatto & Windus. Back cover plain. 


Size of leaf 734 x 5, top edges gilded, others untrimmed. 


Whereas Following the Equator was copyrighted in the name of Olivia 
Clemens, More Tramps Abroad carries Clemens's own copyright; the typist’s 
name and address are not printed in the American version, and the title and 
publisher of course differ, but in other respects the preliminary matter is 
common to both. The differences of chapter division and of maxims may most 
conveniently be tabulated for ease of reference: 


English Edition 
(More Tramps Abroad) 
Chapter I 
Chapter II 


Chapter III 
Chapters IV, V 


Chapters VI, VI, VIII 


(English VIII takes maxim of Amer- 
ican VI; all five other maxims differ: 
see below.) 


Chapter IX 
(Maxim is that of American XIX) 


Chapter X 


(Maxim of American IX. Two omis- 
sions in English text.) 


Chapter XI 


Chapter XII 
(Maxim of American XIV. Opening 
sentence not in American) 


Chapters XIII, XIV 
Chapter XV 


Chapter XVI 
(Maxim of American XXXVII) 


corresponds to 


corresponds to 
corresponds to 


correspond to 


correspond to 


corresponds to 


corresponds to 


corresponds to 


corresponds to 


correspond to 


corresponds to 


corresponds to 


American Edition 
(Following the Equator) 


Chapter I 


Chapter II plus III to "I was 
impatient for the morning 
to come." 


Chapter IT remainder. 
Chapters IV, V. 


Chapters VI, VIL, VIII. 


Chapter IX to "their works 
are in good going order." 


Chapter IX remainder. 


Chapter X to "away from 
their bases on every 
hand." 


Chapter X remainder. 


Chapters XI, XII. 
Chapter XIII to "the first for- 
tune he ever pocketed." 


Chapter XIII remainder, plus 
XIV. 
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Chapter XVII 


Chapter XVIII 


Chapters XIX, XX 


Chapter XXI 
(Maxim of American XXI) 


Chapter XXII 
Chapter XXIII 


(Maxim not used in American text 
at all.) 


Chapter XXIV 
Chapter XXV 
Chapters XXVI, XXVII 
Chapter XXVIII 


Chapter XXIX 
(Maxim of American XXXII) 


Chapter XXX 


(Maxim not used in American text 
at all.) 


Chapter XXXI 
Chapter XXXII 


Chapter XXXIII 
(Maxim of American XXX) 


Chapter XXXIV 
Chapter XXXV 


(Maxim not used in American text 
at all. One omission in English text.) 
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corresponds to 


corresponds to 


correspond to 


corresponds to 
corresponds to 


corresponds to 


corresponds to 
corresponds to 
correspond to 


corresponds to 


corresponds to 


corresponds to 


corresponds to 


corresponds to 


corresponds to 


corresponds to 


corresponds to 


Chapter XV plus two addi- 
tional passages in English 
text only. 

Chapter XVI plus long addi- 
tional passage at end in 
English text only. 

Chapters XVII, XVIII. 


Chapter XIX. 


Chapter XX. 


Chapter XXI plus long addi- 
tional passage at end in 
English text only. 


Chapter XXII. 
Chapter XXIII plus XXIV. 
Chapters XXV, XXVI. 


Chapter XXVII to "not a na- 
tive is left” in middle of 
second paragraph, plus 
long additional passage in 
English text only. 

Chapter XXVII from ^not a 
native is left" to "it was 
the dream of a madman" 
(end of seventh para- 
graph), plus long addi- 
tional passage in English 
text only. 

Chapter XXVII remainder, 
plus long additional pas- 
sage in English text only. 

Chapter XXVIII 


Chapter XXIX to "bringing of 
heaven and hell together," 
plus additional passage in 
English text only. 

Chapter XXIX remainder, 
plus XXX. 


Chapter XXXI. 
Chapter XXXII. 
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Chapters XXXVI to XXXVIII 
Chapter XXXIX 


(Second maxim in American text 
omitted in English.) 

Chapter XL 

(Maxim not used in American text 
at all.) 


Chapters XLI to XLIV 


Chapter XLV 

(Final quotation in American text 
omitted in English.) 

Chapters XLVI to LXIV 


Chapter LXV 


Chapter LXVI 


(Maxim of American LXIII. English 
text includes one paragraph omitted 
from American.) 


Chapters LXVII to LXXII 


(English text includes one quotation 
at the end of LXIX omitted from 
American. ) 


correspond to 


corresponds to 


corresponds to 


correspond to 


corresponds to 


correspond to 


corresponds to 


corresponds to 


correspond to 
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Chapters XXXIII to XXXV. 
Chapter XXXVI. 


Chapter XXXVII. 


Chapters XXXVIII to XLI. 


Chapter XLII to "the sudden 
blank of death." 


Chapters XLIII to LXI. 


Chapter LXII to end of Kip- 
ling quotation. 


Chapter LXIÍ remainder, 
plus LXIII. 


Chapters LXIV to LXIX. 


More Tramps Abroad. does not utilize the maxims at the head of chapters 
VII, VIII, XXIV of Following the Equator nor the second maxim in XXXVI. 
On the other hand it does include these maxims which are not in the Amer- 


ican version: 


Chap VI: 


Chap 


Chap XXIII: 


Chap XXX: 


Chap XXXV: 


VII: 


History is better than prophecy. In fact history is prophe- 
cy. And history says that wherever a weak and ignorant 
people possess a thing which a strong and enlightened 
people want, it must be yielded up peaceably. 


Honesty is often the best policy, but sometimes the ap- 
pearance of it is worth six of it. 


What are the proper proportions of a maxim? A minimum 
of sound to a maximum of sense. 

Punjabi proverb; 'The altar-cloth of one eon is the doormat 
of the next. 


There are many scapegoats for our sins, but the most pop- 
ular one is Providence. 


Time and tide wait for no man. À pompous and self-satis- 
fied proverb, and was true for a billion years; but in our 
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day of electric wires and water-ballast we turn it around: 
Man waits not for time nor tide. 


Chap XL: Forget and forgive. This is not difficult when properly 
understood. It means that you are to forget inconvenient 
duties, and forgive yourself for forgetting. In time, by 
rigid practice and stern determination, it comes easy. 


Most of these lack the aphoristic crispness of the more characteristic maxims 
in the rest of the book, and they have a suggestion of sourness in their wisdom 
too. If the maxim for Chapter XXXV looks back to the Connecticut Yankee's 
confidence in industrial progress, thet for Chapter VI anticipates the anti- 
imperialism of King Leopold's Soliloquy, and those for XXX and XL suggest 
the disillusion with “the damned human race" that characterises The Myste- 
rious Stranger. John S. Tuckey has recently shewn in Mark Twain and Little 
Satan that Clemens began work on that book earlier than had been hitherto 
supposed. The changes that he made from the original draft of More Tramps 
Abroad indicate that his mind was already moving in the direction of Eseldorf 
as early as 1896. 


XI 


The Clemenses took possession of the house in Tedworth Square at the 
very beginning of October 1896 and three weeks later he recorded in his 
notebook that he had begun writing Round the World, as it was provisionally 
entitled. He had written copious notes during the trip, and at some points 
he incorporated direct in his manuscript whole pages torn out of his note- 
books. His recollections and his notes were augmented by unusually frequent 
and lengthy quotations from other writers, and throughout the winter he was 
writing to Chatto & Windus constantly to ask them to procure other books 
that he wished to consult, particularly books about Australia and, later, South 
Africa. That these quotations were not inserted as mere padding is evident 
from his letter to Bliss on 19 January: 


The new book must be like Roughing It, I take it — 550 pages. I think the 
actual number of words in R. I. is 180,000. I have written 130,000 & could 
finish by March Ist; but I expect (as usual) to write a good deal more than 
necessary, so that I can scratch out as much as I want to.* 


A month later he told Howells of his indifference to everything but work, 
adding: “I have finished my book, but I go on as if the end were indefinitely 


3 Berg Collection. © copyright 1964 by the Mark Twain Company. 
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away — as indeed it is. There is no hurry — at any rate there is no limit.” # In 
this spirit he continued to tinker with the book, writing to Bliss on 19 Merch: 


I finished the book (in the rough) March 1st, then spent a week gutting 
it. Y gutted a third of it out, & then began a careful revising & editing oz 
the remaining two-thirds. I shall complete this revision in two or three 
days. 1 set the type-writer to work on the first 10,000 words a couple of 
days ago. 

When she finishes the first 100,000 words I will carefully revise that & iz 
will then be ready for you. 

I must do all this extraordinary revising because the book has to come 
into comparison with the Innocents, & so I must do my best to bring i 
chock up to the mark. 


He gives 1 June as his expected date of completion and adds a postcript “If 
I get the book to suit me thoroughly, I shall know the title to give it.” A note- 
book entry quotes 13 April as the date on which the book was finished; 9 on 
the 14th Clemens confirmed this in a letter to his friend J. Y. MacAlister and 
sent him a chapter which, he said, "the Madame" had "edited . . . out of it" 
on the grounds of indelicacy. Livy had been reading the manuscript as it 
came from the author's pen, and her editorial role in relation to this book 
has been discussed already by Paul J. Carter Jr. 7 

By the end of April Twain was sufficiently satisfied with the book to be 
preparing to publish it, and he took the unusual step of asking Bram Stoker 
to visit Chatto & Windus to negotiate a more favourable contract for this 
than for his earlier books. Andrew Chatto agreed to a royalty of 25 per cent 
and a draft contract was drawn up in which the title is given as A Tramp 
Abroad Again.? Bliss, however, appears to have had less confidence in the 
book, and in a letter to him on 3 May Clemens remarked bluntly “I had con- 
cluded, weeks ago, that your interest in the book was a little pale.” ° Evi- 


4 Mark Twain-Howells Letters ed Henry Nash Smith & William M. Gibson (Harvard 1960) n 
664-645. 

5 Berg Collection. © copyright 1964 by the Mark Twain Company. 

6 All notebook entries cited are from the notebooks in MTP. © copyright 1964 by the Mark 
Twain Company. 

7 “Olivia Clemens Edits Following the Equator” American Literature xxx (1958) 194-209. 
Mr Carter refers to the holograph ms as “having disappeared” and confines his attention to the 
sheets removed from that ms (now in MTP) and to the suppressed chapter (which he prints) 
in the Berg Collection. The ms contains several more editorial comments by Livy which support 
Mr Carter’s general conclusions. He is, however, wrong in his conjecture that the typescript 
was prepared for the London edition. 

8 This draft, and Stoker’s visiting card with Andrew Chatto’s holograph notes on it, are in the 
Berg Collection. A signed agreement was sent to Stoker on 17 May for Twain’s signature. 


? Berg Collection. © copyright 1964 by the Mark Twain Company. 
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dently the narrative was originally to have ended in India, but Bliss and 
H. H. Rogers had agreed that it ought to cover the whole journey; in the 
same letter Clemens accepted this suggestion, which had been communicated 
to him by Rogers a week earlier, and told Bliss: "I went to work at once & 
have carried it to Mauritius, then to Delagoa Bay, then to Durban, then to 
Pietermaritzburg, & today shall either take up the gold-mines of Johannisburg 
or begin the chapters in which I want to make fun of the Jameson Raid & the 
‘Statesman’ Cecil Rhodes." !° His expectation was that the book would be 
finished by the middle of May; the accuracy of this forecast and the speed 
of his composition are both illustrated by the notebook entry of 18 May: 
"Finished the book again. Addition of 30,000 words." 

It was not until 15 June that he was ready to submit the manuscript to 
Chatto's, and on that date he sent them the first forty chapters (I-XXXVII 
inclusive in the American numbering? comprising 1,024 pages. In an accom- 
panying note he announced “By help of friends I have invented this title 
page,” and he enclosed as the result of this collaborative effort a holograph 
title-page of More Tramps Abroad. As he expressed his own satisfaction with 
this, the idea of a different title for the American version may well have come 
from Bliss, who visited England in June to discuss the book with Clemens and 
Chatto. In an undated sheet of notes now in the Berg Collection Twain 
entitles it Another Innocent Abroad, and after the English title had been 
settled Andrew Chatto twice refers, in correspondence with Bliss, to the 
American book as The Latest Innocent Abroad. Only on 27 July did Clemens 
finally decide on a title that avoided reference to his earlier books, sending 
Bliss the succinct cable “Following Equator." Bliss was probably in England 
shortly after the first instalment was sent to Chatto, because the notebook 
entry of 15 June continues "Shall deliver Bliss duplicate of the above" 
(Twain's italics): "send" or “mail” might have been expected instead of 
“deliver” if Bliss had been in Hartford. The notebook also shows that the 
second batch of manuscript went to Chatto on 28 June. At Clemens's request 
the typescript of this was mailed to H. H. Rogers on 30 June, and the final 
instalment was sent to Rogers on 6 July. A pencil note in the margin of 
page 406 of the typescript is partially obscured by the binding, but it appears 
to be Bliss recording that he did not receive the second instalment from 
Rogers until 28 July; Rogers acknowledged receipt of this to Chatto on the 
8th. This piecemeal and delayed delivery of the copy may partially explain 
the discrepancies between the two editions. 


10 Berg Collection. © copyright 1964 by the Mark Twain Company. 
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Andrew Chatto, whom Clemens had known, liked and respected for more 
than twenty years, himself read the manuscript and on 1 July discussed with 
the author some cuts that might advantageously be made. On the same day 
he sent Bliss a note of these, but having no copy of the typescript he was 
obliged to give the page numbers of the manuscript, while apologetially 
recognizing that these would be of limited use to Bliss. All but two of the 
cuts, however, (they will be described in more detail later) occurred ia the 
section that Bliss had presumably taken home with him, and Chatto's descrip- 
tive comments should have helped him to locate them. Writing independ- 
ently to Bliss the next day Clemens told him that he and Chatto had “risped 
out a whole raft of reprint matter from the Australian part of the book"; he 
thought this had improved the book and added that Chatto was sendirg on 
details "so that you can leave it out, too, if you like.” 14 Evidently he was not 
personally bothered about ensuring uniformity in the two editions, anc it is 
possible that he never knew how widely they differed, for in April 18€9 he 
told Howells: 12 | 


I wrote my last travel book in hell; but I let on, the best I could, that i- 
was an excursion through heaven. Some day I will read it, & if its lying 
cheerfulness fools me, then I shall believe it fooled the reader. How I dic 
loathe that journey around the world! — except the sea-part and India. 


But even if he never read the book again thereafter, he still had to read it in 
proof, and this chore was aggravated by two sources of irritation. The first 
was the printer's liberties with his punctuation, which moved him to charac- 
teristic explosions of fury. By 22 July he was writing to Chatto to cable Bliss 
for sheets instead of trying to work from his manuscript which “is perf2ctly 
lousy with errors and foolishnesses which are not in Bliss's copy.” In post- 
scripts added over the next two days he confessed to some uncertair&y as 
to whether or not he had intended to retain some footnotes and an appendix, 
and warned them that he had probably used one maxim twice. On 25 Juy he 
composed a little masterpiece of invective against the proof-reader, which 


11 There is, in MTP, only a typescript copy of a fragment of this letter, marked "adcressee 
unknown"; it was supplied by Mr Brownell, and I have not seen the original, but it seem. clear 
that it must have been directed to Bliss. © copyright 1964 by the Mark Twain Company. 

12 Mark Twain-Howells Letters x 690. 

13 Drafts of the letter of 22 July and photostats of the postscripts are in MTP. © copyrigh- 1964 
by the Mark Twain Company. 

14 Paul J. Carter (loc cit) prints an exchange between Livy and Twain in which Twain proposes 
removing to an appendix details about boomerang-throwing which Livy found otiose. Later 
editions of More Tramps Abroad (e g the fourth) print as an appendix an extended version 
of the quotation from Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming in the footnote in Chap XLVII (American), 
but there is no appendix in the first edition at all. 
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ends: “The damned half-developed foetus! But this is the Sabbath Day, & I 
must not continue in this worldly vein.” 15 These letters begin, as is his custom 
when complaining, “Dear C & W”; the next, on 30 July,!? is in a very different 
key and is addressed to Andrew Chatto personally, apologising for the mis- 
understandings that have arisen. Chatto had replied by return of post to the 
diatribe of 25 July, assuring him that his punctuation would be faithfully 
preserved and explaining that he had understood Clemens to require proofs 
in a hurry as the basis for a lecture; he had accordingly despatched first proofs, 
and not the revises which Clemens had thought he was reading and which 
he would in future receive. For this Clemens thanked him (“I would rather 
suffer any death than read a first proof") and by 9 August was proclaiming 
that the next “batches of sheets are divine. It is no vexation to read them.” 1” 
A more serious problem was Chatto's discovery that not all the chapters 
were furnished with maxims. By 21 July he had noticed the deficiency in 
Chapters XXI and XXIII (English), and by 26 July in Chapter XXXV. Twain 
was apologetic, but could offer no immediate help: 
I am dreadfully sorry about the maxims, but you will have to get them 
from Bliss. They were written at odd times during the year on fragments 


of paper; & when the book was finished I put them in the fire, not thinking 
they could be needed again.!* 


Accordingly, on 3 August, Chatto wrote to Bliss for the maxims of Chapters 
XVI, XXI, XXIII, XXXV and XL. On 12 and 16 August he repeated the re- 
quest, and on 1 September was obliged to tell Clemens that Bliss "seems to 
have been unable to identify the chapter numbers with his own copy." Of 
the maxims he had eventually sent, only that for Chapter XXI was of any 
use — the others had already been used in other chapters. A maxim had 
earlier been provided for Chapter VII (English) by adapting slightly two 
sentences from the text of Chapter V; similarly, despite his lettex to Bliss, 
Chatto had for some reason already decided to transfer to Chapter XVI a 
maxim he had found in the manuscript for Chapter XL. He now asked 
Clemens to produce new maxims for Chapters XXITI, XXXV and XL, which 
presumably Clemens did. Bliss’s difficulty in identifying the chapters re- 


15 Clifton Waller Barrett Library of the University of Virginia Library, to whom my thanks 
are due. Reproduced in facsimile in "The Letters of Western Authors: No. 9: Mark Twain," 
published for its members by the Book Club of California in September 1935. 


16 University of Buffalo Lockwood Memorial Library, to whom my thanks are due. © copyright 
1964 by the Mark Twain Company. 


17 Berg Collection. © copyright 1964 by the Mark Twain Company. 


18 Letter of 30 July 1897; University of Buffalo Library. €) copyright 1964 by the Mark Twain 
Company. 
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quired suggests that he had already made the changes in chapter division. 
The typescript shows that this was frequently done by cutting the pages with 
scissors and pasting them together differently, so that the original chapter 
numbers may well have been lost in the process. 

Bliss was singularly uncooperative throughout the summer. In England he 
had suggested the end of November or the beginning of December as a suit- 
able time for publication, and on 1 July Chatto asked him to fix a date, but 
on the 21st Chatto told Clemens that he was “waiting to hear from Bliss the 
exact & earliest day when he can register the U. S. copyright." He continued 
to wait. Despite reminders from Chatto on 16 August and 1 September Bliss 
remained silent on this point. On 30 September Chatto cabled him, asking 
him to agree to publish not later then 4 November, and followed this by a 
letter suggesting that, if not ready to publish, he might at least “go through 
the usual formalities to protect American copyright" rather than hold up any 
longer the English publication. Johnson's entry claims that Bliss had already 
done this on 10 September, but he still did not tell Chatto, who now found him- 
self obliged to delay not only his own publication but also that of the Tauch- 
nitz edition and of a German translation by Robert Lutz, for both of which 
contracts had already been signed. Not until 11 November could he write 
to Tauchnitz and Lutz with the news that the following day, 12 November, 
was fixed for copyright and publication. "We should like," he said, "to have 
given you longer notice, but it was only settled in America to simultane on 
this day early this week." There is nothing to suggest that he did not publish 
on that day, though he made it clear to his German correspondents that he 
did not expect to issue the bulk of the first edition until the Thursday of the 
following week. 

Beyond making some suggestions for canvassing the book Clemens appears 
to have left Bliss very much to his own devices. Having read Chatto's proofs 
he was unlikely to ask for Bliss's; at his request Chatto regularly sent Bliss 
corrected revises as they became available, and this no doubt seemed to the 
author sufficient. Bliss can have taken very little notice of the revises, for 
he submitted the typescript to a good deal of further editing, some of it 
distinctly cavalier and arbitrary, as a comparison of the two books shows. 


III 


As early as 19 March Twain was thinking of this, in the American edition 
at least, as an illustrated book, and was suggesting to Bliss that if A. B. Frost 
(“the best humorous artist that I know of") was “not too expensive" he should 
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be commissioned to do three or four full-page pictures.!? He thought of the 
book as more than mere entertainment, for when in Chapter XII ( American) 
he retold the Ceylonese legend of Hanuman carrying the mountains he 
inserted a note to Bliss asking for "a serious picture, by a poet, not by a humor- 
ist.” (This was in fact illustrated by Frederick Dielman.) By 3 May the 
inclusion of photographs was being considered, and one inducement that 
Clemens extended to tempt Bliss to London was the opportunity of helping 
in the selection of these. Bliss's obvious lack of enthusiasm for Following the 
Equator may have led him to the belief that lavish illustrations might help 
to sell it. Pictures (many of them full-page) were commissioned from several 
of the most celebrated artists of the day, including Dan Beard, who had 
illustrated the Yankee; and, as Johnson notes, the entire book was "printed 
on ‘plate’ paper for the proper display of the illustrations." Photographs 
from various sources were also used, as well as sketch maps and diagrams; 
many of them were inserted in the letterpress, and some of the less important 
cuts may well have been made to accommodate the text to the page more 
attractively. Chatto's confidence in the selling-power of a six-shilling edition 
without these adventitious embellishments was justified: on 16 November, 
four days after publication, he was already re-printing. Subscription orders 
for over 7,000 copies necessitated a postponement of delivery to salesmen 
until 25 November: ^we cannot do without 2,500 copies of the reprint" he 
explained. Within six months his fourth edition was on sale (his 32-page 
catalogue bound in at the end of that volume is dated March 1898). 
Evidently space was an important consideration with the American edition, 
for it is noticeably shorter than More Tramps Abroad. At one point in the 
typescript a marginal note, probably by Bliss, reads: "from here on to end 
of chapter can be left out to save space if we want to." Curiously, this refers 
to the lengthy description of the plague, from Kinglake’s Eothen, which the 
American Chapter XLII retains but which Chatto persuaded Clemens to 
omit from the English text. Only on three other occasions does Following the 
Equator retain material not used in More Tramps Abroad. In Chapter XXXII, 
when Twain is describing his voyage on 17 November in the Flora, the 
American text retains four and a half paragraphs, from “The Flora is about 
the equivalent of a cattle-scow" to "If the Flora had gone down that 
night. . . ." In More Tramps Abroad this is replaced by the single laconic 
sentence "The vessel was extravagantly overcrowded,” a change due less to 
the British propensity for understatement than to Andrew Chatto's desire 
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to avoid a possible lawsuit. He was particularly worried by Twain's allegation 
that "when the Union Company find it inconvenient to keep a contract and 
lucrative to break it" they use inferior vessels and overcrowd them; ke has 
pencilled on the manuscript as an aide-memoire “Inconve to kp a con” and 
the offending passage is cancelled. That he was not trying to suppress -egiti- 
mate criticism of the shipping line, however, is clear from the passages which 
follow this, where he allows Twain’s more factual and legally unexcepticnable 
statements to stand unchanged. Similar considerations led Chatto to recom- 
mend the removal from the opening chapter of a potentially libellous pessage 
in which Twain impugned the impartiality of Courts of Directors investigat- 
ing the captain’s responsibility for accidents at sea; in this instance Bliss 
followed Chatto’s example. The American Chapter IX retains several pages 
which Chatto and Twain had “ripped out” of the English Chapter X; -his is 
the discussion of climate that occurs between “. . . the hens laid fried eggs” 
and “Captain Sturt, the great explorer. . . .” Again, the English chapter ends 
"I have not seen a proper dust-storm" while the American adds another two 
sentences of summary; in an initialled note in the manuscript Clemers had 
suggested cutting these but had not actually cancelled them. The compari- 
sons between the Australian and the American climates in the deleted pas- 
sage may have seemed to Bliss of sufficient interest to his readers to justify 
their retention. 

More usually Bliss's tendency is to omit, though his reasons can often only 
be conjectured, especially as many of the omitted passages are not struck 
through in the typescript. Such cuts may have been made at proof stage and 
may be connected with the fact that each chapter begins on a fresh page, 
whereas in the English book this convention is not observed; a high p-opor- 
tion of Bliss's cuts do occur at the end of a chapter, but the nature ard the 
length of the passages omitted suggest that other considerations may have 
operated as well. Thus he may have felt that American readers woud not 
want the quotation from the patriotic poem by the Poet Laureate, Alfred 
Austin, with which Twain closed Chapter LXVI (American), but Cbatto's 
retention of this was far from chauvinistic, for Twain's comments on it are 
scathing in their irony. Bliss may have been right in assuming that his 
audience was less interested than Chatto's — and than Twain himself — in 
the celebrated case of the Tichborne Claimant, for in his Chapter XV he 
omits, entirely on his own authority, two passages which, in the English 
edition, take up in all nearly five pages. In Chapter XXIX (American ! Bliss 
cuts out just over two pages of the English text in which Twain is quoting 
from Laurie's The Story of Australasia; commentary on Laurie's style leads 
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Twain to the statement "It often happens that people frame phrases which 
haveno meaning to a grammar, and yet convey a clear meaning to the world," 
and his discussion of this, though not profound, is too good to be sacrificed. 
Moreover, Bliss resumes the text, after the cut, with Twain's final quotation 
from Laurie, “The voyage thence up the Derwent Frith. . .”; he prints it in 
quotation marks but gives no indication of its source and omits the praise 
for Laurie's "capable and sympathetic eye for scenery" with which Twain 
had just qualified his strictures on Laurie's style. 

Other changes seem equally arbitrary. Paragraphing is often different in 
the two books, and some verbal alterations have been made in the American 
text. At the beginning of Chapter LXIV (American) the words "April 28 
— Sailed for Africa" do not appear; in Chapter VIII, where the English text 
reads "We sailed again, much refreshed" the American omits "much"; in 
Chapter XLI ( American) the final word "ended" is a substitution for Twain's 
"came to an end" which Chatto prints; in the third paragraph of Chapter I 
"Mr. Pond" of More Tramps Abroad becomes "Major Pond" across the 
Atlantic; the sentence with which the English Chapter XII opens (“Within 
four years after the reception of the first convicts there was an aggregate of 
2,500 of them in the colony") is omitted in the American Chapter X — and 
deliberately, because in the next sentence "the convicts" is substituted for 
the original "these" to clarify the meaning. These are random examples only 
of this sort of minor but inexplicable change: more interesting are the major 
changes for which some reason may be seen. 

In Chapter XXI (American) a slip of paper is bound into the typescript, 

and on it is written: 


A wearisome chapter on aboriginals 
Fr. B. _ All dead now. 


Even without this statement Frank Bliss's lack of sympathy with Clemens's 
interest in natives could be deduced from the number of cuts which excise 
matter of this sort. At the end of this chapter More Tramps Abroad continues 
for two pages beyond the American chapter's finishing point in order to re-tell 
a story from Mrs Praed about Donga Billy, an aborigine trouble-maker who 
had challenged her father to single combat, his primitive weapons and "frank 
and fearless courage" against the white man's pistol. The outcome is predicta- 
ble: Donga Billy is "gathered to his fathers," but not before he has wounded 
his adversary with a boomerang and speared his horse. Twain makes no com- 
ment on this beyond the praise of Mrs Praed's literary powers with which the 
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with which the Yankee ends that his sensibility may have been less outraged 
by it than that of a more modern reader. The incident must, however, be read 
in conjunction with the remark with which the American chapter ends: 
"There are many humorous things in the world; among them the white man's 
notion that he is less savage than the other savages." But Bliss found this 
wearisome, and if he cut out this instance of the white man's ruthlessness 
he reduced another passage in which Twain describes a more humane and 
enlightened approach. This was in Chapter XXVII (American) which con- 
flates two chapters of More Tramps Abroad and in so doing loses over half 
a page of the English text; in this passage Twain had described in some detail 
Robinson's bloodless victory over the natives, and had earlier discussed the 
government's attitude to Robinson’s policy, but this too Bliss had cut out. 
At page 285 of the typescript a marginal note, again partially obscured by 
the binding, reads "follow Eng edition on this Robinson matter. Fr. E."; in 
fact, far from following the English edition, the American here condenses and 
in some places re-arranges it considerably. 

Another anecdote that apparently wearied Bliss occurred immediately 
after the point at which Chapter XVI (American) ends. Here, in two pages 
of the English text, Twain tells the story of Buckley the escaped convict who 
for thirty-two years lived among the Australian aborigines as one of them, 
becoming "an important and influential man in the tribe" before returning 
to civilization. This theme of the outcast was much in Twain's mind ar this 
time. In Chapter VIII the manuscript contains a long quotation from Tenny- 
son that he had intended including for its description of a wilderness; he 
struck it out, but significantly the poem from which it comes is "Enoch 
Arden." Throughout the book Twain is preoccupied with the narrowness of 
the line that divides civilization from savagery, the good citizen from the 
convict, the honest man from the rogue; and also he is deeply concerned 
with man's inhumanity to man. The “whole raft of reprint matter" that he 
and Chatto ripped out was wisely exciuded, but its original inclusion betokens 
no flagging inspiration or loss of inventive power on Twain's part: it is 
rather as though he were seeking almost desperately for some independent 
verification of his own view of man. What Bliss found wearisome Clemens 
found fascinating, but his interest is philosophical rather than anthropolog- 
ical The stories of the aborigines that he took from Mrs Praed end Laurie 
bolstered to some extent his failing belief in an Adamic innocence: the manu- 
script shows two abandoned attempts at equating Australia before Captain 
Cook with the Garden of Eden. From the Australian writer Marcus 
Clarke he wanted to borrow some extended stories of the cruelty 
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practised in the original Australian penal settlements, stories which 
often exhibited the convicts in a far better light than their jailers. 
The Selected Works of Marcus Clarke were apparently not available in 
England, and some of the passages he wanted could therefore not be copied, 
but other books were available. The Lost Tasmanian Race by James Bon- 
wick F.R.G.S. furnished him with information about the white man's anni- 
hilation of the natives, and he incorporated in his manuscript a number of 
printed pages torn from the copy he had used. These are of especial interest 
for the marginalia evidently scribbled while he was reading it and not 
intended for publication; they include “Traded upon their poverty & hunger," 
"Assassins," and, on punitive reprisals, "The Savage's own idea — kill any- 
body you can get if you can't get the right one." The most revealing of all is 
his comment on Bonwick's anecdote of Spanish cruelty towards American 
Indians: "I don't need to arraign the civilized races — I can use his own 
words." Nevertheless he did originally end Chapter XXVIII (English) with 
a passage that began "The Chapter is an indictment of the Human Race. 
Not of the English, not of the Spaniards, not of any particular group, tribe or 
division, but of the Race. Apparently Civilization is merely Suppressed 
Savagery." He expanded this by alluding to Bonwick's story of a white man 
who had killed a native woman for sport; he repeated Bonwick's "solemn, 
unworded, but sufficiently plain suggestion that on that very day, as a judg- 
ment upon that white fiend, God drowned that white fiend's wife & child." 
Inthe tone of voice characteristic of The Mysterious Stranger he immediately 
followed this with the question "What had they done?" ?? Chatto reduced 
the amount of quotation from Bonwick and cut the final paragraph just 
described; Bliss more ruthlessly printed none of this Bonwick material at all. 
In Chapter XXVII he goes straight from "the extermination was complete: 
not a native was left" to "It was a strife of years, and decades of years" 
without even a paragraph break: More Tramps Abroad. here has over two 
pages of quotation from Bonwick and comment by Twain before starting 
a new chapter (XXIX) "The strife went on, for years and decades of years" 
(another minor verbal difference between the two texts). Other marginalia 
on the Bonwick pages indicate that Clemens was not unaware of parallels 
with his own country. Admitting in More Tramps Abroad that "The incidents 
read like plagiarisms of our own early-day Indian tales, but not always. Very 
far from it," he blamed "that satanic convict element of the white population" 
for Australian atrocities, and added somewhat equivocally "Our ancestors 
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stopped with killing; they did not deal in torture." Twain's bitterness about 
the treatment of "our black brother" by "our blood-brother from over the 
way" (both phrases are his) would have found in America an audience more 
sympathetically responsive than in Britain, yet the American version omits 
all this, while Chatto, who might have pleaded pressure of space as an excuse 
for suppressing it, allowed it to stand unaltered, and also retained similar 
anti-British material in the South African section of the book. It makes 
nonsense of the suggestion sometimes made that Twain’s books had to be 
specially toned down to suit the sensibilities of the English public. 

Only on two occasions does Chatto seem to have edited the text of this 
book with this in mind, and they are both minor. In Chapter VII manuscript, 
typescript, and Following the Equaior all give 1858 as the date when Fiji 
was ceded to England; in More Tramps Abroad the date is silently corrected 
to 1874. The second occasion is in Chapter XXII ( American) when, speaking 
of the aborigine's throwing power, Twain credits one of them with having 
thrown a cricket ball 119 yards and adds "This is said to beat the English 
professional record by 13 yards." On the manuscript Andrew Chatto has 
pencilled “Qy. See Whittakers Almanac,” and the English edition reads, 
perhaps disingenuously, "This is said to be within a dozen yards of the pro- 
fessional record." Evidently the publishers took seriously their responsibility 
for factual accuracy but not for Twain's opinions on British imperialism. 
Nor were they interested in censoring his more pessimistic views on life as 
Bliss was on at least one occasion: in his long reflective passage inspired by 
the lignified caterpillar in Dunedin (Chapter XXX in the American text) 
Twain had developed his comments on the unperfected tapeworm for 
twenty-one lines beyond the point at which Bliss cut it short, but Chatto 
printed it in its entirety. His theme is the elaborate process by which Nature 
contrives "to get at man without his being able to provide against the 
scheme,” and he fulminates against the suffering inflicted upon human and 
animal life when no law of nature has been violated by them: “But Nature 
is always doing that. It is her trade." This is directly in line with his deleted 
criticism of the injustice of the oblique punishment visited upon "that white 
fiend,” and with the many sardonic comments on the simple faith of mission- 
aries that Olivia persuaded him to tone down or eliminate. Something of 
this tone survives in Following the Equator, and more in More Tramps 
Abroad, but in the book that Twain originally wrote it was far more pro- 
nounced. 

The history of the publishing of these two books would suggest that by 
1897 Twain seemed a more valuable asset to Chatto than he did to Bliss. 
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The manuscript is so heavily corrected in places that a willingness to set 
from it at all when a typescript was in existence argues unusual respect for 
the author. When the last batch of copy went to the printers on 6 July it was 
accompanied by a note in Andrew Chatto's hand: “Original MS of Mark 
Twain’s More Tramps Abroad pages 1247 to end 1764. Please take the greatest 
care of it & return to Chatto & Windus with 3 proofs of each sheet." How 
much care was taken of it may be seen not only from its fine state of preserva- 
tion but, more significantly, from the commendable fidelity with which it 
was followed by the compositors whose names survive, pencilled across the 
first page of the sections for which each was responsible. Andrew Chatto's 
correspondence with and on behalf of Clemens testifies to the patience and 
zeal with which he looked after his author's interests in the promotion of a 
book which he must have known was no masterpiece. In this particular in- 
stance and in others Twain's relationship with his English publisher (of 
which the present writer is currently making an extended study) seems to 
have been more harmonious than with the American firm. In this case, Bliss 
seems to have made so many textual changes on his own authority that it 
might not be unreasonable to see More Tramps Abroad as the editio princeps 
and to describe Following the Equator as an abridged variant of it. 





The President and the Lady: 


Edith Wharton and Theodore Roosevelt 
By James W. TurTLETON 


University of Wisconsin 


HE FACTS of our literary history suggest that, in general, the 
American novelist has not been absorbingly concerned with the inter- 
action of politics and society. Very few American writers, as Irving Howe 
has rightly observed, “have tried to see politics as a distinctive mode of social 
existence, with values and manners of its own. Even those who understood 
that a fruitful subject for the novel might be the idea of politics," he has 
argued, "could not find enough supporting material in their experience or 
their environment with which to give this theme a full embodiment." + 
Howe's assertion about the infrequency of politics as an important theme 
in American fiction is particularly true of Edith Wharton's novels. Primarily 
a novelist of manners rather than a propagandist, reformer, or muckraker, 
Mrs Wharton was committed to a detailed, realistic representation of the 
manners and customs of a specific nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
American social class in New York City. Little of political interest appears in 
her fiction because this social class, old New York “high society," deprived 
her of a basis in actuality for exploring the relations of politics and society. 
The people she wrote about were what she called the "best class of New 
Yorkers.” Essentially merchants who settled in New York during colonial 
days, the ancestors of her class pursued their mercantile objectives in silent 
opposition to the growing tide of Jacksonian democracy and westward expan- 
sion. Her own New York and Philadelphia relatives — the Schermerhorns, 
the Newbolds, the Pendletons, the Ledyards, Gallatins, Rhinelanders, and the 
Joneses — eventually became close associates with the families of European 
aristocratic origin who had settled in New York — the Duers, the Livingstons, 
the Rutherfurds, the de Grasses, and the Van Rensselaers. Eventually the 
group assumed the distinction of a local aristocracy. These families had a 
great deal of social power, but their influence was not directly expressed in 
politics. Like the Ralston family of Old New York: The Old Maid (The 
"Fifties), who “had not come to the colonies to die for a creed but to live for 
a bank account," ? Mrs Wharton’s antecedents were purely middle-class — 
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a fact she dwells on in her memoirs, A Backward Glance, as if she were refut- 
ing a popular error? Like the Ralston family, her ancestors (with a few 
notable exceptions) did "little to shape the destiny of their country, except to 
finance the Cause when it had become safe to do so. They are related to 
many of the great men who had built the Republic," she wrote of the Ral- 
stons, "but no Ralston had so far committed himself to be great. As old John 
Frederick said, it was safer to be satisfied with three percent: they regarded 
heroism as a form of gambling." * 


I 


But politics in a work of literature, as Stendhal has somewhere observed, 
is like a pistol shot in the middle of a concert, something loud and vulgar yet 
a thing to which it is not possible to refuse one's attention. And when, in the 
epilogue of The Age of Innocence, Edith Wharton tells us that Newland 
Archer ran for the State Assembly of New York at Theodore Roosevelt's 
suggestion, we are faced with some curious questions about Mrs Wharton's 
intentions: Why does she have Archer enter politics, and what is the signifi- 
cance of her reference to Roosevelt? 

At least three reasons, it seems to me, lie beneath this passage in the 
epilogue. On the surface, it is clear that Mrs Wharton intends Archer's 
behavior to reflect a transition in the opinion of conservative old New Yorkers 
about involvement in the political life of the times. After the Civil War, as 
Mrs Wharton was later to write, the best class of New Yorkers finally began 
to develop a municipal conscience, but it took the rather secure form of 
administering museums, libraries, and "approved" New York charities. The 
idea "that gentlemen could stoop to meddle with politics had hardly begun 
to make its way, and none of my friends," Mrs Wharton wrote, "rendered the 
public services that a more enlightened social system would have exacted of 
them.” *Only later in the history of old New York, about 1900, as she observed 
in The Age of Innocence (1920), did young men begin to emancipate them- 
selves from the traditional pursuits of the leisure class. A few of them even 
broke with the values of the past and entered state politics and municipal 
reforms. Newland Archer’s personal friendship with Governor Theodore 
Roosevelt was ostensibly the basis for Roosevelt's saying, " ‘Hang the profes- 
sional politician! You're the kind of man the country wants, Archer. If the 
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stable's ever to be cleaned out, men like you have got to lend a hand in the 
cleaning.” * In response to this call, Archer therefore enters politics. 

In addition to dramatizing in fiction this shift in old New York's attitude 
toward active political involvement, this passage in the epilogue also tells us 
a great deal about Mrs Wharton's ambivalent attitude toward Newland 
Archer's character — if we are not already quite sure by this time what kind 
of man he is. Although Archer is a major character for whom we always 
retain a great deal of sympathy, Mrs Wharton suggests as early as the first 
chapter of The Age of Innocence that Archer is a dilettante who prides him- 
self on his penchant for contemplative thought and cultivated inaction. 
Archer, in fact, luxuriates in his patrician fragility. In the middle chapters of 
the book, however, as the love of Archer and the Countess Ellen Olenska 
grows and as Archer dimly discerns and longs for a freedom society denies 
him, we may tend to forget that, being the kind of man he is, Archer will 
never be able to give up New York values for Ellen's love. He capitulates to 
the marital mores of the tribe, surrenders Ellen, and remains with his wife 
May. In a biological phrase which Mrs Wharton often used to define the 
character of such aristocrats, Archer “reverts to type." His political career is, 
then, such as we might expect from a man who had been brought up to 
believe that active political life is a vulgar pursuit. Although elected to the 
State Assembly of New York, Archer must have offered little distinguished 
service, for he failed to be returned to office. His own retrospective view of 
this political venture confirms the view of old New York that Edith Wharton 
presents in À Backward Glance and that we have seen dramatized in Old 
New York. For Archer, finally, “was not sure that men like himself were what 
the country needed, at least in the active service to which Theodore Roose- 
velt had pointed" (page 349). Both his affair with Ellen and his political 
venture are abortive character mutations, followed by a reversion to type. 
His political experience and Mrs Wharton's commentary upon it are thus a 
means of further characterizing Archer. 

To vivify the social ineffectuality of this aristocratic class, Mrs Wharton 
needed a striking contrast. And herein lies the third reason: Theodore Roose- 
velt offered the perfect antithesis to everything that Mrs Wharton wished to 
say about both Archer and the haut monde of which he was typical. More- 
over, Roosevelt's term as Governor of New York (1898-1900) exactly fitted 
the chronology of her narrative: the epilogue is set at about 1900. Her attitude 
toward Roosevelt, however, has so many unexplored personal implications 
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that to understand the full irony of the contrast between him and Archer, her 
relationship to Roosevelt deserves our scrutiny. 


II 


In the first place, Edith Newbold Jones Wharton had known Roosevelt 
nearly all her life. Although their meetings were not frequent — Mrs Whar- 
ton lived most of her adult years in France — they did enjoy each other's 
company at the homes of Bay Lodge, J. J. Jusserand, and her sister-in-law, 
Mary Cadwalader Jones. When Roosevelt remarried in 1886, it was a distant 
cousin of Mrs Wharton, Edith Kermit Carow, whom he married.” Too, they 
were sometimes together in Europe when Roosevelt went abroad. And they 
were frequent correspondents. 

That the Jones family and the Roosevelt family were thus socially intimate 
is not surprising. Both Teddy Roosevelt and Edith Wharton claimed descent 
from immigrant Holland-Dutch families who had founded great estates in 
New York — he from Nicholas Van Rosenvelt, who came to this country in 
1658 and she from the Schermerhorns and Rhinelanders. Their families thus 
moved together in the highest New York social circles. The Roosevelts and 
the Joneses, moreover, were business associates as well as friends? Much of 
the wealth of both families derived from the Chemical Bank of New York, a 

' conservative banking house created for chemical manufactories. Matthew 
Hale Smith in his Twenty Years Among the Bulls and. Bears of Wall Street 
wrote in 1870 that while the Chemical Bank had “none of the North River 
steamboat style," "it is the most profitable banking house, with the most 
valuable franchise in the city." The stockholders of the bank, he went on, 
"are John I. Jones, the president, who has been at the head of the institution 
twenty-five years, and the Rosevelts [sic] and their relatives, who with a few 
friends, own the institution." If we may trust Smith's accounting, the bank 
was indeed profitable. It started with a capital of $300,000, which never 
increased, and by 1870 had a surplus of two million dollars. It paid a dividend 
on eight times the capital of the bank. “All the stockholders," Smith remarked 
casually, "are wealthy." And of John I. Jones, Smith concluded: “The presi- 
dent is a careful, quiet, prudent man, with little to do, and large pay." 1 
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The personal friendship and business association of the two families, -hen, 
brought Edith and Theodore into contact. He represented to her a member 
of the social aristocracy with which she was intimately familiar. Yet ualike 
the Newland Archers of their class, Theodore Roosevelt had a strenuous 
social conscience. As Mrs Wharton wrote in The Age of Innocence, mcst of 
the young men of Archer's generation looked forward only to “the nazrow 
groove of money-making, sport and society to which their vision had Deen 
limited” (page 349). Very few of them entered politics, and of those few in 
the real world of New York, Roosevelt was by far the most energetic. Para- 
doxically, despite his social position as a member of one of the “best fam:lies” 
of New York, he got down in the muck and tried to reform corrupt social 
conditions. Roosevelt was successively United States Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, Police Commissioner of New York City, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Lieutenant Colonel of the First U. S. Volunteer Cavalry (the Rough 
Riders), Governor of New York, Vice President and President of the United 
States — a remarkable public career in view of old New York's political 
attitudes, as Mrs Wharton defines them in The Age of Innocence. Locking 
back upon his active career in public life as she concluded the novel, Edith 
Wharton saw Roosevelt as the perfect contrast to the ineffectual Archers of 
their youth. 

In addition to admiring Roosevelt’s career as a public servant, however, 
Mrs Wharton also treasured his highly cultivated mind, for he was widely 
read in history, science, and literature." When Mrs Wharton visited the 
Roosevelts in Washington shortly after his election. to the presidency in 
1904, for example, his first words to her were, ^ "Well, I am glad to welcome to 
the White House someone to whom I can quote "The Hunting of the Srark” 
without being asked what I mean! ” ?? If he valued her knowledge of li-era- 
ture, she appreciated not only his gift for political action but also his range 
of subjects, his "intellectual curiosity almost as fervent as his moral ardours,” 
his gift for mimicry, his skill as a raconteur, and his wit.!? “In looking 5ack 
over my memories of Theodore Roosevelt," she wrote a few years before her 
death, "I am surprised to find how very seldom I saw him, and yet how sure 
Iam that he was my friend. He had the rare gift of bridging over in an instant 
those long intervals between meetings that so often benumb even the best of 
friends, and he was so alive at all points, and so gifted with the rare faculty 
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of living intensely and entirely in every moment as it passed, that each of 
those encounters glows in me like a tiny morsel of radium." * 


LH 


Roosevelt's entry into public life in order to realize his social ideal has a 
striking parallel in the life of Edith Wharton. Like Roosevelt, she broke with 
the proprieties of her class and became a public figure — even worse, a 
professional writer. Her rebellion against the artificial standards of old New 
York’s aristocracy is singularly reflected in her fiction — particularly in the 
devastating portraits of the young men of her class. The portrayal of char- 
acters like Newland Archer of The Age of Innocence, Peter Van Degen and 
Ralph Marvell of The Custom of the Country, Louis Tarrant of Hudson River 
Bracketed and The Gods Arrive, and Fraser Leath of The Reef is often so 
unrelieved in its sustained irony that some critics have concluded that Mrs 
Wharton was so embittered a feminist that she could not create a convincing 
male. But Edith Wharton had always wanted the aristocracy of her youth 
to be something better than a merely superficial society, and she was too 
clear-sighted to ignore its failures. When she saw young aristocrats “going in 
for” Central American archaeology, landscape-engineering, and pre-revolu- 
tionary architecture — frivolous pastimes in her view — she railed at them 
because she had no other way to resolve her ambivalence. 

To compensate for her class guilt, Mrs Wharton, like Roosevelt, involved 
herself in public issues. She did not of course run for public office. But 
during World War I she personally organized and supervised the relief of 
French and Belgian refugees. When in 1916 the Children of Flanders Rescue 
Committee desperately needed money to continue its refugee work, Mrs 
Wharton edited an anthology of prose, poetry, and music intended to raise 
money to further its war work. 

Because of the seriousness of her cause and the similarity of their views, 
Mrs Wharton asked Theodore Roosevelt to write the introduction to this 
anthology, The Book of the Homeless (Le Livre Des Sans Foyer); which 
was primarily intended for sale in America. His introduction explains the 
purpose of the book and of the Children of Flanders Rescue Committee 
and extols the heroic activities of Mrs Wharton in her relief work during 


14 Ibid 317. 3 

15 See, for example, Winifred Lynskey's “The ‘Heroes’ of Edith Wharton,” University of 
Toronto Quarterly xxm (July 1954) 354-361; Louis Auchincloss’s “Afterword” to Mrs Wharton’s 
Hudson River Bracketed (New York 1962); and Josephine L. Jessup’s The Faith of our Femin- 
ists (New York 1950). 
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the war. Like Edith Wharton, Roosevelt was frustrated at America’s failure 
to join immediately with the Allies in defeating the Germans. Thus he wrote 
(1916): “The part that America has played in this great tragedy is not an 
exalted part; and there is all the more reason why Americans should hold 
up the hands of those of their number who, like Mrs. Wharton, are endeavor- 
ing to some extent to remedy the national shortcomings. We owe to Mrs. 
Wharton all the assistance we can give.” 1 

Roosevelt’s comments on the failure of the American government to 
declare war on Germany paralleled the views of Edith Wharton, who re- 
garded the posture of the American government as “supine.” *7 When 
America finally entered the war, Roosevelt vainly begged Woodrow Wilson, 
then President, to allow him to raise two to four divisions of volunteers and 
lead them to France. Meanwhile, Mrs Wharton was deeply disturbed by 
the course of the war. France symbolized everything worth living — and 
dying — for. She believed it to be the focus of spiritual and aésthetic values. 
“If France went, western civilization went with her,” ° she wrote in A Son 
at the Front. Like Roosevelt, she repeatedly called for the intervention of 
the United States in behalf of the Allies. In addition, she traveled to the 
front lines and observed actual battles in order to write Fighting France: 
From Dunkerque to Belfort. Meanwhile she redoubled her efforts in behalf 
of the refugees and children pouring out of Ypres and Poperinghe. Her 
mood toward America during the first three years of the war was like that 
of Henry James, who renounced his American citizenship as a gesture of 
protest at America's seeming indifference to the collapse of civilization. 

In July 1918 Roosevelt's son Quentin was shot down behind the German 
lines. When Mrs Wharton tried to console him, Roosevelt replied: “I value 
your letter, and naturally I am pleased at what you say about Quentin . . . . 
His death is heartbreaking. But it would have been far worse if he had lived 
at the cost of the slightest failure to perform his duty." ? Many of her own 
young friends were killed at the front. Like Quentin Roosevelt, Mrs Whar- 
ton's young cousin Newbold Rhinelander was shot down by the Germans 
in September 1917. Appointed later a Chevalier and Officer of the Legion 
of Honor by France, and a Chevalier of the Order of Leopold by Belgium,” 


16 “Introduction,” The Book of the Homeless (Le Livre Des Sans-Foger) (New York 1916) x. 
17 A Backward Glance 367. 

18 Hermann Hagedom, The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill (New York 1954) 364-365. 
19 (New York 1923) 366. 

20 The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, ed Elting E. Morison ( Cambridge, Mass 1954) viu 1363. 
21 Leon Edel, "Edith Wharton," Dictionary of American Biography, xx (Supplement 2), 705. 
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Mrs Wharton never recovered from the awful personal, social, and cultural 
consequences.of World War I. Neither did Roosevelt. 

In a sense it is almost certainly true that the principles of Edith Wharton's 

social criticism of the New York aristocracy are not unlike those reflected 
in Theodore Roosevelt's life and writing. These principles, expressed in the 
irony of her fictional portraitures, in her critical articles, and indeed even 
in the example of her life, were to generate in the aristocracy a sense of its 
responsibility in shaping an enlightened social system in which its talents 
could be fully put to use; to bring about a closer relationship between the 
aristocracy and the centers of artistic and intellectual life; to promote the 
idea of culture, much as she had experienced it in the prose of Matthew 
Amold and William Crary Brownell, her Scribner editor; and, in the words 
of E. K. Brown, to “broaden and deepen and diversify the currents of aristo- 
cratic life so that instead of the ‘innocence’ of the Seventies and the animality 
of the Twenties there should be conscience and balance.” ? 
- At Roosevelt’s death, Mrs Wharton wrote perhaps the most moving elegy 
to his memory. “With the Tide,” written on January 7, 1919, at Hyeres, 
France, is based on the legend that when the days of a man are counted, a 
boat comes at evening, with the tide, to where he is, and in the boat he sees 
the faces of friends long dead. In lines which are highly reminiscent of both 
Arnold and Whitman, Mrs Wharton wrote: 


But never 
To worker summoned when his day was done 
Did mounting tide bring in such freight of friends 
As stole to you up the white wintry shingle 
That night while they that watched you thought you slept. 
Softly they came, and beached the boat, and gathered 
In the still cove under the icy stars, 
Your last-born, and the dear loves of your heart, 
And all men that have loved right more than ease, 
And honor above honors; all who gave 
Free-handed of their best for other men, 
And thought their giving taking: they who knew 
Man's natural state is effort, up and up — 
All these were there, so great a company 
Perchance you marveled, wondering what great ship 
Had brought that throng unnumbered to the cove 
22 E, K. Brown, "The Art of the Novel,” in The Art of the Novel, ed Pelham Edgar (New York 


1933), reprinted in Edith Wharton: A Collection of Critical Essays, ed Irving Howe (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N J 1962) 101-102. 
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Where the boys used to beach their light canoe 
After old happy picnics — 8 


She called Roosevelt a “great American” and foresaw his ebbing with the 
tide “on some farther quest.” 

In the epilogue of The Age of Innocence, Newland Archer finds himself 
suddenly saying, ““But I'm only fifty-seven — and then he turned sway. 
For such summer dreams it was too late; but surely not for a quiet harvest of 
friendship, of comradeship, in the blessed hush of [Ellen’s] nearness” (page 
361), Archer’s situation in the epilogue of the novel deserves comparison 
to the conditions of Mrs Wharton’s life as she concluded the novel. Archer’s 
sudden perception of how the passage of time had altered his life, and his 
realization of the need for comradeship with a friend whom he would rever 
see again, derive from Mrs Wharton’s meditation of her own losses. Adone, 
like Archer, in France, she too was fifty-seven years old when she wrote 
those lines. Alone, like Archer, she too had “high things to contemplate, 
great things to delight in; and one great man’s friendship to be [her] strength 
and pride” (page 349). Not to perceive, in this epilogue, the implications 
of her relationship to Roosevelt is not only to miss the power of Mrs Whar- 
ton’s irony in contrasting Archer with Roosevelt but also to miss the affection 
for Roosevelt she wished to memorialize in Archer's friendship with him. 
For Theodore Roosevelt died in 1919, the year she finished writing The Age 
of Innocence. 


23 "With the Tide,” Saturday Evening Post crxc (March 29 1919) 8; reprinted in Current 
Opinion zxvi (June 1919) 394; American Review of Reviews rx (July 1919) 79; znd in 
Hermann Hagedorn's Theodore Roosevelt: A Biographical Sketch (New York 1919). 





Thomas Gordon's Works of Tacitus in 


Pre-Revolutionary America 


By D. L. JacoBsoN 
University of California, Davis 


N LATE colonial America, there was a standard edition of the writings 
of Tacitus, an edition which also included a series of Whig political “dis- 
courses." The translation and the discourses were the work of the English 
pamphleteer, Thomas Gordon.’ In his discussions of Tacitus, Gordon con- 
veyed in a relatively succinct form much of the radical Whiggery which he 
and John Trenchard had earlier embodied in The Independent Whig and 
Cato's Letters. When the colonists studied Tacitus in the 1750s and 1760s 
they might also read commentaries on the contrasting values of liberty and 
tyranny, on the dangers of standing armies, of political corruption, and of 
unchecked ministers, commentaries which were filled with examples from 
the history of Great Britain as well as of ancient Rome. Gordon was quite 
as clear in his attacks on the evil conduct of some British monarchs as Taci- 
tus had been in his analysis of Tiberius or Nero. Thus, as Frederick B. Tolles 
remarked in a fóotnote, "Gordon's prefatory discourses, proclaiming straight 
Whig doctrine, made this work . . . a party document. . . ."? And these com- 
ments and warnings of Gordon about English politics, as well as the maxims 
of Tacitus, might have an obvious and increasing relevance for Americans 
as the revolutionary crisis deepened. 

Some leading colonial Whigs were directly acquainted with the Latin text 
of Tacitus’ Histories, Annals, and other works. John Dickinson quoted from 
the Agricola and the Annals in The Letters from a Pennsylvania Farmer 
James Madison copied lines from Tacitus in his commonplace book.* Thomas 
Jefferson, late in life, returned to the classics and wrote to John Adams: “I 
have given up newspapers in exchange for Tacitus and Thucydides, for 
Newton and Euclid; and I find myself much the happier." 5 The reply of 


1 For the publishing history of Gordon’s Works of Tacitus, see the list of editions at the end of 
this note. Hereafter cited as Works. 

2 Frederick B. Tolles, “A Literary Quaker: John Smith of Burlington and Philadelphia,” Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography Lxv (1941) 319n. 

8 John Dickinson, “Letters from a Pennsylvania Farmer,” in Paul L. Ford, ed, The Writings of 
John Dickinson (Philadelphia 1895) 345, 353, 402. 

4 “Commonplace Book,” in William T. Hutchinson and W. M. E. Rachel, eds, The Papers of 
James Madison (Chicago 1962- ) x 21-22. 

5 Jefferson to Adams, January 21 1812, in Lester J. Cappon, ed, The Adams Jefferson Letters 
(Chapel Hill 1959) m 291. 
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Adams emphasized his own familiarity with the ancient historians: "I have 
read Thucydides and Tacitus, so often, and at such distant periods of 
my life that elegant, profound and enchanting as is their Style, 1 am 
weary of them.”® Adams himself owned French, Latin, and Emglish 
versions of Tacitus, among which were to be found Gordon’s Works 
of Tacitus.” 

But not all Americans could manage Latin texts, particularly those so 
difficult as the writings of Tacitus with their peculiar compressed style. 
Gordon’s work was clearly superior to any other English translation or com- 
mentary available in the late colonial period; it became an acceptable alter- 
native to reading the original text. Catalogues of book sales sugges: the 
relatively wide-spread appeal of Gordon. Of twelve extant catalogues from 
the 1750s and 1760s, seven list Gordon's Tacitus for sale, two list 5ther 
unspecified versions, and only one includes a text clearly indicated as 5eing 
in Latin.? Library lists suggest the same preference for Gordon over 5ther 
translators and commentators. In 1782, when Benjamin Franklin formed his 
subscription library, Gordon’s Annals of Tacitus was among the first -orty- 
six titles to be ordered from England.’ In the 1760s, New York, Newport, 
Providence, the Library Company of Philadelphia, and the Philadelphia 
Library owned copies of Gordon’s work.? The Philadelphia Librars de- 
scribed its two sets as including "some fine political Discourses prefixed by 
the Translator.” Yale and the Loganian Library possessed only Latin vezsions 
of Tacitus. The College of New Jersey alone had a different translation. that 
“Englished by several Hands." | Three libraries which published catalegues 


9 Adams to Jefferson, February 3 1812, Adams Jefferson Letters x 295. 

* Catalogue of the John Adams Library in the Public Library of the City of Boston (3oston 
1917) 240-241. This writer hoped to add Benjamin Franklin’s name to this list of foanding 
fathers familiar with Latin texts of Tacitus. However, the knowledge of Tacitus attribcted to 
Franklin by Richard M. Gummere (The American Colonial Mind and. the Classical Tradition 
[Cambridge 1963] 126-127) amounted, on closer inspection, to Franklin's quoting of quota- 
tions within a quotation. That is, he quoted at length from Trenchard and Gordon's Cato's 
Letters. The quotation included two Latin lines from Tacitus. This hardly supports Gunzmere's 
view of Franklin's familiarity with "Tacitus, but it does emphasize Franklin's admiraton for 
Trenchard and Gordon. See Leonard W. Labarre, ed, The Papers of Benjamin Franklin. (New 
Haven 1959— ) 1 27-30. 

8 The book catalogues examined by this writer may be found in the microcard edition o Early 
American Imprints (Clifford K. Shipton, ed, Worcester, Massachusetts 1956- ). 


9 Austen K. Grey, Benjamin Franklin's Library (New York 1937) 9-10. 
19 The Newport and Philadelphia libraries owned Latin editions as well as the Wc-ks by 
Gordon. 


11 The edition in the College of New Jersey was The Annals and Histories of Cornelius Tacitus: 
his account of the antient Germans; and the Life of Agricola. Made English by several Hands 
(3 vols, London 1698). 
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in this period possessed no Tacitus? For book sellers and libraries, the num- 
ber of surviving lists is small, but the lists that do exist indicate a clear 
preference for Gordon's work. 

What did colonial readers find in Gordon's volumes? They found a work 
which, for purposes of this note, may be divided into three parts: a criticism 
of previous English versions of Tacitus; a series of political discourses; and, 
finally, Gordon's own translation. Gordon did criticize previous translators 
rather harshly. He described the work of Sir Henry Savile as a "mean per- 
formance" that merely converted "one word into another" and not “a dead 
tongue into a living, or . . . sense into sense."  Greneway was "still worse 
than Savill; he had none of his learning, he had all his faults and more." * 
Gordon dissected the translation by “several hands" annal by annal. The 
first annal, the work of John Dryden, was a hurried adaptation not of the. 
Latin but of a French version. Gordon described Dryden's work as "poor 
and languid, no where derived from the original, generally full of mistakes; 
at best 'tis only the French Translator ill translated, or ill imitated.” 1° 
Through these and the rest of Gordon's critical remarks ran the thread of 
his own outlook as a translator. As a Latin scholar, he would work with the 
original; he would attempt to imitate as much as possible its style and com- 
pression; he would keep near to Latin forms where he could do so; but he 
would also attempt to convert a dead language into a living one, and to 
insure that ideas and descriptions which had made sense in Latin would 
now make sense in English. 

After his critical commentary on other editions of Tacitus, Gordon quickly 
passed on to the political subjects. Perhaps the simplest way to describe the 
discourses is to say that they amounted to a distillation of Gordon's earlier 
writings. He began with some themes from Tacitus and then roamed far 
afield. His subjects were numerous: the dangers of weak and evil princes, 
the inevitable corruption of unchecked power, the wisdom of government 
by law and not by personal whim, and the threats to liberty arising from 
standing armies in time of peace. One discourse covered the subject of "The 
variable character of the People: very good or very bad, according to their 


12 The three which did not list any edition of Tacitus in their catalogues were the Philadelphia 
Union, Burlington, and Lancaster libraries. Of these, the first two owned other works by Gordon. 


18 Henry Savile, The Ende of Nero and Beginning of Galba. Fower bookes of the historles of 
C. Tacitus (Oxforde 1591). Quotation from Works 1 1-2. 


14 Richard Greneway, The Annales of Cornelius Tacitus, The Descriptions of Germanie (Lon- 
don 1598). Quotation from Works x 2. 


15 This was the edition found in the College of New Jersey and mentioned in note 11. 
16 Works 1 2-18 discusses this translation. 
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education and government." Another included a lengthy denunciation of 
Julius Caesar as a “Dictator,” “a publick Enemy," and expounded upcn the 
reasonableness of resisting such tyrants. Yet another contrasted the bad 
reigns of Constantine and Constantius, who relied upon informers, wi-h the 
good reign of Julian, whose only fault was his opposition to Christianity. A 
final example might be the discourse of which part was devoted to psoving 
“The Excellency of a limited Monarchy, especially of our own." * In short, 
the discourses summed up Gordon’s radical Whiggery, his opposition to 
unlimited government, his hatred of corrupt ministers and rulers, his elo- 
quent denunciations of religious intolerance, his insistence on the right or 
even duty of a people to overthrow evil rulers, his very wide view of freedom 
of speech. 

A good example of Gordon’s general approach may be found in his ciscus- 
sion of the relations of ministers, princes, and peoples. Gordon begar: with 
a discussion of the betrayal of Galba. That emperor had trusted mimisters 
and favorites who had misled him as to the state of popular and arm feel- 
ings. But Gordon quickly moved on from Galba to the history of other states 
and times. Evil ministers or companions were pictured by Gordon as betray- 
ing their princes repeatedly through human history. They hid the truth from 
their nominal master, concealed their own crimes, stole from the sublic 
treasury, and eventually raised public antagonism to the point that both 
they and their master might be overthrown. He quoted Selden on Edward II 
and his ministers: “Thus Favourites, instead of cement between Prince and 
People, become rocks of offence, bring ruin sometimes to all, but always to 
themselves." !* Evil kings might attempt to use evil ministers, but soon the 
ministers possessed the reality of power and used it to betray princes as 
well as the public: “Whether the King were a Henry, an Edward, or a Rich- 
ard, a John or a James, ’twas still, a Pierce Gaveston, a Hugh Spercer, a 
Mountford, a Brember, a Carr or a Peters that misgoverned and oppressed.” 1° 
In Gordon’s view, there was something in the possession of unchecked 5ower 
which inevitably corrupted the ministers of government. As in this case, 
Gordon throughout the discourses used Tacitus merely as a starting point for 
a series of radical Whig sermons. And, while Gordon made polite remarks 
about the qualities of the then-ruling monarch of England, he had, as a 
French. editor pointed out in 1794, written so strongly against corrupt min- 


17 The Works includes an elaborate “Table of Contents” which indicates the variety cf topics 
covered by Gordon. à 

18 Works n 14. 

19 Works n 44. 
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isters and monarchs, that his discourses could easily be read with pleasure 
by those who believed in republican institutions.” 

After the discourses came Gordon's translation. Approximately two-thirds 
of volume one of the first edition consisted of the Annals; the last two- 
thirds of volume two included the Histories, Germania, and Agricola. The 
English reception seems to have been generally favorable towards the trans- 
lation. Robert Walpole and the Prince of Wales subscribed to the series. 
Edward Gilbon later commented that while he found Gordon to be “com- 
monplace,” the later had “gained a great reputation by boldness and enthu- 
siasm.” *t Another critic suggested that Gordon's Tacitus was in general 
“esteemed,” though "full of bombast.” ?? For the modern reader, the transla- 
tion is generally accurate, though somewhat ornate. It does not have the 
conciseness of the original, but it is certainly as readable as some translations 
which have attempted to reproduce that quality.” 

The first volume of Gordon's Works of Tacitus appeared in 1728; the 
second in 1731.** An edition was published in Dublin in the same years. At 
least three later editions were printed in English. Gordon's work was also 
read on the continent. At least six French editions of Gordon's discourses 
( without the translation of Tacitus) were printed in the eighteenth century. 
These versions of the discourses were read with approval by such figures as 
Voltaire, Grimm, Mirabeau, and Desmoulins.” The admiration of Desmoul- 
ins was great enough so that largely without acknowledgment he borrowed 
or plagiarized from Gordon many of the arguments on Tacitus that he in- 


20 Discours Historique, Critiques, et Politique . . . sur Tacite et sur Salluste . . . Nouvelle édition 
l'Anglais (Paris 1794) [translated by Pierre Daudet] 1 v-vi. 


21 Edward Gilbon, Miscellaneous Works (London 1796) u 219. 


22 John Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century (London 1812) 1 709-710. 
The writer of this comment, J. Whiston, also suggested that Gordon had borrowed heavily from 
two earlier commentators on Tacitus, Scipio Ammirato and Alamos de Barrientos (Scipione 
Ammirato, Discorsi dei signor Scipione Ammirato sopre Cornelio Tacito. . . . [Venezia 1599]; 
Baltasar de Alamos de Barrientos, Tacito Español illustrado con aforismos. . . . [Madrid 16141]. 
However, an examination of their works reveals that the chief similarity among the three is in 
the fact that they are dealing with Tacitus. Gordon specifically mentioned Barrientos’ work, 
praised the translation, and condemned the "Aforismos" (Works 1 53). Among the Italian 
authors he had consulted, Gordon did not list Ammirato. 


23 A personal opinion is that Gordon makes better reading than the Loeb edition of Tacitus 
translated by John Jackson and C. H. Moore ( Cambridge 1925, 4 vols). 


24 See the list of editions of Gordon's Works of Tacitus and separate editions of the discourses 
at the end of this note, 

26 On Gordon's works and the French, see Jürgen von Stackelberg, Tacitus in der Romania, 
Studien zur Literarischen Rezeption des Tacitus in Italien und Frankreich ("Tübingen 1960) 
234-235; Melchoir von Grimm, Correspondence Littéraire (Paris 1879) vu 387; and Theodore 
Besterman, ed, Voltaires Correspondence (Gèneve 1953-- ) xx 205. 
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cluded in Le Vieux Cordelier? The writings of Gordon thus enjoyed popu- 
larity on the continent and in England as well as in the American colonies. 

To return to the original point of this note: Americans of the revolutionary 
generation did not read just any Tacitus; most of those who became familiar 
with that author did so through the translation of Gordon and at the same 
time were exposed to his variety of radical Whiggery. Colonial Americans 
also read the works on which he had collaborated with John Trenchard, 
Cato's Letters and The Independent Whig." Through all of these they were 
exposed to Whig ideas that went beyond John Locke. Gordon, for example, 
placed a great emphasis on the right, or almost the duty, to resist tyranny 
or to change political institutions in keeping with changing needs and times. 
He wrote admiringly of those who had the courage to resist the usurpation 
of political power and the pretenses of clerics to civil authority. He found 
his inspiration often in the writings of Algernon Sidney, less so in those of 
Locke. Gordon's discourses on Tacitus thus emphasized the most radical 
implications of Whig doctrine and the Glorious Revolution, and not simply 
complacency about changes already achieved. 

Measuring the full impact of Gordon's Tacitus would, of course, be impos- 
sible. But the popularity of that work was great enough and the reputation 
of Gordon himself high enough so that it ought to be remembered by any- 
one attempting to analyze the intellectual climate of late colonial America. 
Two tributes to Gordon perhaps sum up colonial respect for that author 
and for his Tacitus in particular. Josiah Quincy, Junior, the ill-fated, tubercu- 
lar friend and colleague of John Adams, in writing his will, bequeathed to 
his son "Algernon Sidney's works, John Locke's works, Lord Bacon's works, 
Gordon's Tacitus, and Cato's Letters," with the hope that they might aid in 
insuring that “the spirit of liberty" would “rest” upon that boy.” This was 
the literary company in which colonial Americans placed Thomas Gordon. 
And Thomas Jefferson, who possessed several of Gordon's writings, praised 
the Works of Tacitus in particular. Of Tacitus himself, Jefferson wrote: "I 
consider [him] as the first writer in the world without a single exception. 
His book is a compound of history & morality of which we have no other 


26 Camille Desmoulins, Le Vieux Cordelier (Paris 1938) ed by Henri Calvert. See particularly 
90-108. 

27 See this writer's forthcoming The English Libertarian Heritage (Indianapolis) for examples 
of the colonial use of Gordon's other works. in the 1760s, five of the eleven libraries mentioned 
earlier possessed other works by Gordon. Among its seven hundred titles, the Burlington Library 
in 1758 listed no less than five sets of The Independent Whig, one of Cato's Letters, and Gor- 
don’s Sermon Preached before the Learned Society of Lincoln’s Inn. . . . (London 1733). 


28 Josiah Quincy, Memoirs of Josiah Quincy, Jr. (Boston 1825) 350. 
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example. . . .” ?? For Gordon, Jefferson’s praise was almost equally enthusias- 
tic: the Works preserved the "spirit" of the original and Gordon's "selection 
of Tacitus . . . for translation seems to have been dictated by the similar 
causticity of his own genius.” *? 


APPENDIX 


Publishing history of the translation of and commentaries on Tacitus 
by Thomas Gordon 


The Works of Tacitus (vol I, London 1728; vol IT, London 1731). 
—— (vol I in two parts, Dublin 1728; vol II in two parts, Dublin 1732). 
—— (2 vols, London 1737). 


Discours historiques, critiques, et politiques sur Tacite (2 vols, Amsterdam 1742). 
Translated by Pierre Daude. 


Discours . . . sur Tacite (2 vols, Amsterdam 1749). 
—— (3 vols, Amsterdam 1751). 


The Works of Tacitus (London 1753). 
Discours . .. sur Tacite (2 vols, Genéve 1759). Also translated by Pierre Daude. 
Discours . .. sur Tacite (Genève 1762). 


The Works of Tacitus (Dublin 1778). Identified as the “Fifth Edition Corrected." 
This writer has been unable to identify a "fourth edition." 


Discours . . . sur Tacite et sur Salluste (3 vols, Paris 1794). A new edition by Pierre 
Daude. 


The Reign of Tiberius Out of the First Six Annals [of Tacitus] (London 1886). 
A selection of part of the Gordon translation. 


29 Jefferson to Anne Carey Bankhead, December 8 1800, quoted in E. Millicent Sowerby, 
Catalogue of the Library of Thomas Jefferson Washington, 1952- ) 137-38. 


80 Jefferson to Charles Clay, May 1 1813, quoted in Sowerby 1 37-38. 
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. À Bibliography of Ship Passenger Lists, 1538-1825. By Harold Lancour and 
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The Professional Appearances of Ruth St Denis & Ted Shawn: A Chronology and 
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Literature as a Mode of Travel: Five Essays and a Postscript. 120 peges. $4.00 
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Whitman's “Blue Book" and Messrs 
Traubel, Lion, and. Golden 


In 1902 Horace Traubel proposed the 
publication in facsimile of Walt Whit- 
mans "personal copy of Leaves of 
Grass, edition of 1860-1861, in which 
he did much of the work of revision for 
the edition that followed five years 
later” A number of subscribers re- 
sponded, at the then immense price of 
ten dollars, but too few to enable Whit- 
man's "Boswell" to realize his dream. 
It has haunted students and collectors 
ever since. 

The famous "personal copy," heavily 
inscribed with the poet's revisions, kept 
in its original blue wrappers and hence 
familiarly known as the "Blue Book," 
came to the Library in 1953 as the prize 
of the Whitman Collection donated by 
Mr Oscar Lion. It has received much 
attention — but necessarily inadequate 
study — since. The pages, unsewn for 
Whitman's convenience, are extremely 
fragile; they can be examined only with 
curatorial assistance. The sheer quan- 
tity of the manuscript additions and 
deletions and revisions — occurring on 
all but thirty-nine of the 456 pages of 
the book — has prevented any ade- 
quate comprehension and incorporation 
of this literary data into the body of 
Whitman scholarship. 

Four years ago Mr Arthur Golden, a 
scholar with the time and patience to 
try, began a line-by-line description and 
transcript, completed last year as a dis- 
sertation of 700 typed pages. Valuable 
spade work. But without a facsimile 
to synthesize the analysis, the docu- 
mentary record of Walt Whitman at 
work on his Leaves remained still vir- 
tually inaccessible. 





The Library is happy to announce 
that a generous gift from Oscar Lion 
has now made possible the 5reparation 
of a modern facsimile of the "Blue 
Book." A combination of offset and 
collotype printing will preserve the 
appearance of the layers of printed text 
and superscribed chirographic revision. 
As the Traubel prospectus 2f 1902 ex- 
plained, “in order to maintain a strict 
likeness to the original, in which Whit- 
man used black ink and pencils of 
several colors, it will be necessary for 
each sheet to go through the press from 
three to five times. This is a costly 
process." 

What Horace Traubel cid not en- 
vision but modern scholarship demands 
is the accompanying volume (boxed 
with it for convenience) being pre- 
pared by Arthur Golden: not a tran- 
script, the bulk of which would over- 
whelm, but a simple guide to the layers 
of textual revision and a series of critical 
summaries of these changes, poem by 
poem. 

Preliminary work on the facsimile 
volume will begin shortly in the shop 
of the Meriden Gravure company in 
Connecticut, while the Stinshour Press 
in Vermont has begun desizning a for- 
mat for the commentary volume. A 
target date for completion 5f the work 
has been set as March 1966, the 90th 
birthday of Mr Lion. A general essay 
on the "Blue Book" and its history, by 
Mr Golden, will appear in a forthcom- 
ing Bulletin. 


Kelemen Gift: Early Books in Botany 


- The Library's resources in early botani- 


cal literature have been recently en- 
riched by the addition of some forty 
scarce and important books, the gift of 
Mr and Mrs Pal Kelemen of Norfolk, 
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Connecticut. The collection ranges in 
date from the early sixteenth century 
to the first quarter of the nineteenth, 
and includes the work of many of the 
most famous European and English 
botanists. 

The earliest volume in the Kelemen 
gift is Otto Brunfels' Catalogos illus- 
trium Medicorum, siue de primis Medi- 
cinae Scriptoribus, Strasbourg, 1530. 
This catalogue of writers on medicine 
from Greek and Roman times through 
the Middle Ages, is of botanical interest 
since it contains a list of writers on 
plants and agriculture, based on Mar- 
cus Terentius Varro. The title page is 
illustrated with a wood-engraved bor- 
der made up of portraits of ancient 
physicians. 

The famous German physician and 
botanist Leonhard Fuchs, after whom 
the Fuchsia was named, is represented 
by the Lyons 1549 edition of his De 
Historia Stirpiom Commentarii In- 
signes. This is the second appearance 
of the most important book by the "Ger- 
man father of botany." It was first pub- 
lished at Basel in 1542, a folio volume 
illustrated with full-page woodcuts of 
plants, of which there is a copy in the 
Spencer Collection. The present second 
edition is a thick octavo, illustrated with 
a portrait of Fuchs at the age of 41 and 
with over 500 small woodcuts of plants. 

The collection includes the first edi- 
tion of the first original work by Charles 
de l'Écluse, one of the foremost botani- 
cal writers of the sixteenth century. His 
Rariorum aliquot stirpium per Hispan- 
ias observatarum Historia, published 
at Antwerp by Christophe Plantin in 
1576, was preceded only by his transla- 
tions of Dodoens, Monardes and da 
Orta. The Kelemen copy of this work, 
illustrated by over 200 finely detailed 
woodcuts of plants and flowers, is in a 
contemporary vellum binding, the front 
cover stamped with the initials "MIS" 
and the date 1589. 


Two important publications of 1583 
are in the Kelemen gift: Rembert 
Dodoens’ Stirpim Historie Pemptades 
Sex sive Libri XXX, published in Ant- 
werp by Plantin; and Leonhard Rau- 
wolffs Aigentliche beschreibung der 
Raisz . . . inn die Morgenlünder, pub- 
lished at Lauingen. The former is the 
first edition of Dodoens' last work on 
botany, incorporating material from 
several earlier works by this famous six- 
teenth-century Belgian physician-bota- 
nist. It is illustrated with over 1300 
woodcuts of plants. The Kelemen copy 
is a fine one in a contemporary limp 
vellum binding, gilt, with an armorial 
supralibros lettered: "Iacobi Rhedigeri 
In Schlesaw Et Wangern." The signa- 
tures of four previous owners are in- 
scribed in the book, including that of 
Johann Beckmann (1739-1811), editor 
of the Physikalisch-Okonomische Bib- 
liothek, and perhaps best known for his 
"History of inventions, discoveries and 
origins." 

The 1583 edition of Rauwolff's account 
of his travels in the Middle East in 
search of exotic plants comprises the 
first appearance together of the four 
parts of the work. The first three had 
been published in 1582, without the 
woodcuts of plants contained in part 
four. One genus, later named Rauwolfia 
in his honor, has made his name famil- 
iar in modern times. This “East Indian 
Snake Root,” a legendary panacea, has 
been recognized in recent years as an 
effective tranquilizer. 

The Historia Generalis Plantarom 
(Lyons, 1587, '86), by Jacques Dale- 
champs, French physician and botanist, 
is one of the most comprehensive com- 
pilations of sixteenth-century botanical 
knowledge, illustrated with more than 
2700 woodcuts. Baudrier, in his Bibli- 
ographie lyonnaise 1x 397-398, describes 
an edition with the title page of vol- 
ume I, as well as that of volume II, 
dated 1586. However, most copies 
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apparently have the title page of vol- 
ume I dated 1587, with the wording in 
lines seven to eight corrected to read: 
^... ante seculum nostrum incognitis," 
instead of ". . . ante seculum nostrum 
recognitis,” as in the 1586 title. The 
Kelemen copy of this important work 
is a very tall one, ruled in red, and 
bound in contemporary dark olive 
morocco, gilt, with the armorial supra- 
libros of Nicolaus Mercier de Bourges. 

Among the seventeenth-century pub- 
lications is Paul de Renaulme's Speci- 
men Historie Plantarum, Paris, 1611, 
illustrated with twenty-five handsome 
full-page etchings of plants. Bound, 
and probably issued, with this work is 
the Paris 1611 edition of five poems on 
flowers by Jacques-Auguste de Thou, 
the famous French lawyer, historian 
and book-collector, issued with the 
enumerative title: Crambe, Viola, 
Lilium, Phlogis, Terpsinoe. 

The collection includes a famous 
early English book on gardening, John 
Parkinson’s Paradisi In Sole Paradisus 
Terrestris, published in London in 1629. 
The rest of the long engraved title reads 
in part: A Garden of all sorts of pleas- 
ant flowers . . . with a Kitchen garden 
of all manner of herbes, rootes, & 
fruites . . . and An Orchard of all sorte 
of fruit-bearing Trees and. shrubbes fit 
for our Land. The book, illustrated 
throughout with full-page woodcuts, is 
not in any sense a scientific botanical 
treatise, but does give a delightful pic- 
ture of the English gardening of Park- 
inson's day and the uses to which the 
flowers, herbs and fruits were put. 

Another well-known seventeenth-cen- 
tury botanist represented in the Kele- 
men collection is Robert Morison, who, 
at the time of the Restoration, was 
appointed by Charles II to the post of 
King's Botanist and superintendent of 
all the royal gardens. In 1669 he was 
appointed Professor of Botany at Ox- 
ford. It was there that the two works 
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by him in the Kelemen: gift were pub- 
lished. The earlier is his Plantarum 
Umbelliferarum Distributio Nova, 1672, 
a specimen of a much larger work 
which he planned. In 1680 appeared his 
Plantarum Historie Universalis Oxon- 
iensis Para Secunda. The third part, 
edited by Jacob Bobart, wes not pub- 
lished until 1699, sixteen years after 
Morison’s death. The first pert, on trees 
and shrubs, was never published. 

A French rarity of this period is the 
first edition of Pierre Magnol’s Botani- 
com Monspeliense, Lyons, 1676. This 
is the first book by the director of the 
botanical gardens at Montpellier. He 
originated the classification of plants 
by families and it was in his honor that 
Charles Plumier later named the genus 
Magnolia. 

A few eighteenth- and early nine- 
teenth-century books dese-ve special 
mention here. There is an uncut copy 
of Johann Christoph Volckamer’s Niirn- 
bergische Hesperides, in two volumes, 
Nuremberg, 1708-14, a well-known 
work on fruit trees and gardening, of 
which the Library has hithsrto owned 
only the first volume. Philip Miller's 
Figures of the Most Beautiful, Useful, 
and Uncommon Plants Described in 
The Gardeners Dictionary. Exhibited 
on Three Hundred Copper Plates, is a 
work in two folio volumes, published in 
London in 1760, with the full-page 
plates beautifully colored by hand. The 
Kelemen copy, in an attract-ve contem- 
porary binding, contains the bookplate 
of the Earls of Cork & Orrery. 

Two other English publications with 
finely colored plates are James Bolton’s 
Filices Britannice; an History of the 
British Proper Ferns, two parts in one 
volume, Leeds [1785] and Hudders- 
field, 1790; and William Soke’s Menthz 
Britannicæ, Bath, 1798. According to 


.the catalogue of the Hunt Botanical 


Collection, “apparently this is the ear- 
liest book devoted to Mints ” 
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An immaculate set of Nicolaus 
Thomas Hosts four-volume study of 
Austrian grasses, Icones et Descrip- 
tiones Graminum Austriacorum, Vienna, 
1801-09, is in a contemporary binding 
of tree-calf, gilt, with marbled end- 
papers. The 400 hand-colored engrav- 
ings are still protected by their original 
tissue guard-sheets. 

The only American publication in the 
Kelemen gift is Constantine Samuel 
Rafinesque's Medical Flora; or, Manual 
of the Medical Botany of the United 
States, in two volumes, Philadelphia, 
1828-30, illustrated with 100 wood en- 
gravings of plants printed in green. The 
Kelemen copy is uncut, in the original 
printed boards. 
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As can be seen from this selection of 
titles, the Library has been enabled to 
add a fine group of significant, rare and 
handsomely illustrated books to its 
holdings on botany, through Mr and 
Mrs Kelemen's deeply appreciated in- 
terest and generosity. 

L.M.S. 


^ 


Trustees 


The resignation of Walter N. Thayer 
from the Board of Trustees was accept- 
ed with regret by the Board at their 
January meeting. Mr Thayer, elected 
in February 1962, had found other pres- 
sures too great to permit him "ade- 
quately to fill the role of Trustee,” he 
explained. 





Figures of Repetition in Whitman's 
“Songs of Parting" 


By VERNON V. CHATMAN III 


The term verbal style, if it is to have any clear use, must be supposed to 
refer to some verbal quality which is somehow structurally united to or fused 
with what is being said by words, but is also somehow to be distinguished faom 
what is being said. . .. What I have in mind . . . is the level of relaticnal 
meanings — those which reside in ar grow out of structures or movements 
and have hence an even thinner and more sheerly verbal character of iconicity. 


W. K. WIMSATT, Ja 
The Verbal Icon 


EPETITION is the most obvious characteristic of Whitman's pcetry. 
As such, it hardly can pass unevaluated by the critical reader; its fre- 
quency almost assures one that it is self-conscious. For descriptive purposes, 
Rhetoric, the sophisticated theory of the Renaissance and Classical periods, 
offers (in rough) a vocabulary of unparalleled utility for the mocern critic. 
The critic, in speaking of repetition, must distinguish at least two modss of 
repetition which a writer may use: first, repetition in the texture of a work, 
and second, non-textural repetition (e.g., synonymio, expolitio). The former 
is recognizable by sight or sound without knowledge of meaning, bu: the 
latter is apparent only with knowledge of the meanings and syntac-ical sunc- 
tions of words. It is with textural repetition that the present paper will be 
concerned. 

Before proceeding to examination of "Songs of Parting" some geaeral 
discussion of repetition may prove useful (the ensuing remarks may or may 
not apply to non-textural repetition). Repetition is functional only if i: has 
non-textural significance, i.e., only if it is not tautologia (repeating the zame 
word or phrases or the same idea in other words in an unprofitablz war) or 
unprofitable alliteration, consonance, or assonance. There are several ways 
in which repetition can be used profitably: (1) for emphasis (imp:ying 
more than is actually stated); (2) for distinction (differentiating between 
possible meanings); (3) for both emphasis and distinction. It is protably 
true that textural repetition is most often used for emphasis. 

As Whitman is an “unschooled” poet, probably the most natural expecta- 
tion is that after anaphora (the repetition of a word or words at -he begin- 
ning of each of a series of clauses or sentences or lines) condupli-atio 
(frequent repetition of some word, but not according to any definite pat- 
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tern) is the figure of repetition most frequent in Whitman’s poetry. In any 
event, one would feel confident that not most of the figures of repetition 
are used by him. Thus, only a few of Whitman's usages of repetition will 
be discussed in detail in the present paper; the stress here will be upon 
showing the variety of figures of repetition used by Whitman. In the refer- 
ences available to me, I have been able to determine the following as dis- 
tinct figures of repetition: (1) alliteration; (2) anaphora; (3) epistrophe; 
(4) symploce; (5) epanalepsis; (6) antimetabole; (7) anadiplosis; (8) cli- 
max; (9) polyptoton; (10) polysyndeton; (11) diaphora; (12) ploce; 
(18) epizeuxis; (14) homoioleuton; (15) regressio; (16) conduplicatio; 
(17) consonance; (18) assonance; and (19) diacope. 

The figures of repetition having to do with the repetition of "letters" only 
— alliteration, assonance, and consonance — are little used by Whitman, 
and, he only uses alliteration and assonance. 


To her, the ideal woman, practical, spiritual, of all of earth, life, 
love, to me the best, 6.8 * 

The business man the acquirer vast, 

After assiduous years surveying the results, preparing for depar- 
ture, 

Devises houses and lands to his children, bequeaths stocks, 
goods, funds for a school or hospital, 

Leaves money to certain companions to buy tokens, souvenirs 

of gems and gold. 7.14 
Full well return, respond within their breasts, their brains, the 
sad reverberations, ) 10.4 


Now sound no note O trumpeters, 3.11 


The untold want by life and land ne'er granted, 
Now voyager sail thou forth to seek and find. 13. 


In 10.4 the combination of “r,” ^b," and "s" in "reverberations" suggests that 
the peoples' sad breasts (sadness) and sad brains (thoughts) are like the 
sides of a bell struck by the same clapper, i.e., are mutually causative in that 
a striking of the one gives rise to a striking of the other. This idea of the 
relation of the emotion and the thoughts is not stated but only implied by 
the verbal qualities of the statement. What is stated is that the people respond 
to the bells, but the verbal qualities of the statement imply that in some 
sense the people are or become bells, The assonance in 3.11 is used for dis- 


* The number to the left of the decimal point refers to the number of the poem as it occurs in 
sequence in "Songs of Parting"; the number to the right refers to the lines quoted. 
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tinction: "O" is the o of "no note" and thereby ceases to be merely a term of 
address, it suggests the emotion of the speaker; specifically, his sorrow that 
there can be no note sounded. This suggestion is aided by the contrast with 
the o of “now sound,” the "O" ceases to be merely a term of address because 
of the presence of both this contrast and the assonance. 

Figures used by Whitman for purposes of absolute emphasis (ie., simply 
to indicate the importance of the idea) are the following: (1) diecope (the 
repetition of a word with one or few between), 

Joy, shipmate, joy! 
(Pleas'd to my soul at death I cry, ) 
Our life is closed, our life begins 
* * * 
Joy, shipmate, Joy!  12.1-3,7 


(2) epizeuxis (the repetition of words with none between), 


The unperform'd, more gigantic than ever, advance, advanze 
upon me. 2.30 


My dead absorb or South or North — my young men's bodies 
absorb, and their precious precious blood, 8.11 


(For them, for them have I lived, in them my work is done.) 
1L5 


Now Voyager depart, (much, much for thee is yet in store) 
16.3 


(8) epanalepsis (the repetition at the end of a sentence or clause or line of 
the word or words with which it begins), 
But love is not over — and what love, O comrades 3.31 


Of the corps and generals all, and the President over the coros 
and generals all, 9.19 


(4) regressio (the repetition of the same word at the beginning aad middle 
or the middle and end), 


The slain elate and alive again, the dust and debris alive, — 3.91 


(5) antimetabole (the repetition of words in converse order), 


Must we barely axrive at this beginning of us? — and yet it is 
enough, O soul; 
O soul, we have positively appeard — that is enough,  1.7-8 


As I roam’d the streets of inland Chicago, whatever streets I 
have roam’d, 5.50 
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and (6) polysyndeton (the use of many conjunctions), 


How America is the continent of glories, and of the triumph of 
freedom and of the Democracies, and of the fruits of society, 
and of all that is begun, | 

And how the States are complete in themselves — and how all 
triumphs and glories are complete in themselves, to lead 
onward, 

And how these of mine and of the States will in their turn be 
convuls'd, and serve other parturitions and transitions, 
And how all people, sights, combinations, the democratic masses 
too, serve — and how every fact, and war itself, with all its 

horrors serve, 


And how now or at any time each serves the exquisite transition 
of death.  4.10-15 


It should be pointed out that Whitman is not always successful with 
figures of words. His usage of epistrophe (the repetition of a word or words 
at the end of successive clauses or sentences or lines), anaphora (the repeti- 
tion of a word or words at the beginning of successive clauses or sentences or 
lines), and symploce (the combination of anaphora and epistrophe) is some- 
times tautological. 


Natural life of me faithfully praising things, 
Corroborating forever the triumph of things. 

* * * 
O amazement of things — even the least particle! 
O spirituality of things! 

* * * 


For I do not see one imperfection in the universe, 


And 1 do not see one cause or result lamentable at last in the 
universe. 5.7-8, 38-39, 57-58 


The above examples of repetition convey nothing that is not stated; e.g., 
“things” in line eight (8) could be replaced by “them” with neither loss nor 
gain — the repetition is unprofitable. 

As anaphora is the figure of repetition characteristic of Whitman it war- 
rants further consideration. "Thoughts" (4) stresses "how" in the first sec- 
tion and "of" in the second. These words serve as a continual link back to 
line one, "Of these years I sing," but each works in a different way. "How;" 
because of the kinds of contexts in which it is repeated, comes to connote 
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what is: I sing how. "Of" comes to connote what will be: I sing of. Repeti- 
tion here (4) is used to superimpose meaning; "how" ceases to mean just 
the way in which, and "of" ceases to mean just about. 

Anadiplosis (the repetition of the word ending one clause or sentence at 
the beginning of the next) is a figure which is sometimes used quite success- 
fully by Whitman. 


Years prophetical! the space ahead as I walk, as I vainly try to 
pierce it, is full of phantoms, 2.25 


The repetition of “as I" serves to equate “walk” and “vainly try to pierce it." 
That is, the trying to pierce is the walking, and not something he does be- 
sides walking. This equation makes his ^walking" an inquiry into the future, 
howbeit a vain one. 

Whitman makes very interesting use of the only example of polyptoton 
(the repetition of words with the same root, but with different inflectional 
terminations) in "Songs of Parting": 


Exhale me them centuries hence, breathe me their breath, let 
not an atom be lost, 8.15 


The use of polyptoton here serves for emphasis: the relation of the two words 
reflects the identification of "breaths" the speaker would have be the case 
and thus implies that it is possible. 

Probably the most curious and least expected figures of repetition used 
by Whitman is homoioteleuton (words in corresponding places in clauses 
having like endings): 


Screaming electric, the atmosphere usíng, 

At random glancing, each as I notice absorbing, 

Swiftly on, but a little while alighting, 

Curious envelop'd messages delivering, 

Sparkles hot, seed ethereal down in the dirt dropping, 

Myself unknowing, my commission obeying, to question never 
daring, 

To ages and ages yet the growth of the seed leaving, 

To troops out of the war arising, they the task I have set pro- 
mulging, 

To women certain whispers of myself bequeathing, their affec- 
tion me more clearly explaining, 

To young men my problems offering — no dallier I — I the 
muscle of their brains crying, 
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So I pass, a little time vocal, visible, contrary, 

Afterward a melodious echo, passionately bent for, (death mak- 
ing me really undying, ) 

The best of me then when no longer visible, for toward that I 
have been incessantly preparing. ^ 17.36-48 


Each of the words above having the "ing" termination expresses an action or 
activity, and thus the mere sound of "ing" comes to connote the speakex as 
an active being: ^no dallier I.” 

In conclusion, we have seen that while Whitman does not always make 
functional use of repetition, he can sometimes use it rather effectively. 
Further, Whitman makes use of fifteen of the nineteen figures of repetition. 
This fact, of itself, considering the length of Leaves of Grass might not be 
significant; however, he uses these fifteen within the confines of one of his 
shortest sections, and contrary to expectation he does not use the figure con- 
duplicatio. The results of this excursion suggest, I hope, that further rhetori- 
cal analysis of Whitman's poetry might result in interesting and surprising 
conclusions. 


ADDENDUM: Although the above focused on the poetry of Whitman (and a 
small portion of it at that), the results are suggestive of some interesting 
hypotheses: (1) as was mentioned at the outset, with some refurbishment 
the vocabulary of Rhetoric may provide a set of descriptive terms for refer- 
ring to a poet's manipulation of language — not just at the textural level — 
the utility of which is not restricted to poets with rhetorical training (e.g., 
17th-Century English poets); (2) concern with these phenomena would be 
a useful starting point for both Stylistics and Poetics from a literary point of 
view. The present writer shares the view expressed by René Wellek in his 
closing statement to the 1958 Conference on Style: "the question of style 
has not been discussed . . . in terms of the enormous labor which has gone 
into it for centuries." 


OG 


Emily Dickinson and Isaac Watts: 
Puritan Hymnodists 


By MARTHA WiNBURN ENGLAND 
Queens College 


T MUST BE assumed for the purposes of this essay that the Johnson 
edition of Emily Dickinson's poems is at hand, and the poems may be 
referred to by number. Time was when it might have been assumed that 
Watts Entire was at hand, not the entire writings of Isaac Watts, but The 
Psalms of David Imitated in the Language of the New Testament and 
Hymns and. Spiritual Songs! During the Era of Watts, churches would be 
satisfied with nothing short of Watts Entire. He was the Father of English 
hymnody. This book, completed in 1719, was the instrument of his Grand 
Design for the renovation of song in Protestant churches, where, with few 
exceptions, only metrical versions of the canonical psalms were then sung. 
Today the book is almost unobtainable, but millions of copies have been 
sold, and in 1880 when Emily Dickinson was born in Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, a copy was in every pew, schoolroom, and home. 


I 


Amherst was in the heart of a Watts enclave. When in 1729 Benjamin 
Franklin brought out the first American edition of Watts's psalms, the book 
remained unsold in his Philadelphia shop while America continued to sing 
the Old Version, the New Version, and the Bay Psalm Book. In 1740 George 
Whitefield swept through the Colonies taking Watts with him, and the songs 
began to be heard in the land. In 1742 Jonathan Edwards sanctioned the use 
of Watts in his church in Northampton. The dates at which other parts of 
the world adopted Watts's radical ideas will bear witness to Edwards’ adven- 
turous and independent spirit, and to his important influence on the history 
of American hymnody. 

Edwards loved music and made a natural association between spontane- 
ous song and religious experience? He admired good congregational singing. 


1 The Poems of Emily Dickinson, ed Thomas H. Johnson, 3 vols (1955). Poems are numbered 
chronologically throughout the three volumes. Numbers in parentheses correspond. Watts's 
psalms retain the numbers of canonical psalms. It is customary to identify his hymns by books 
(a, b, c) and numbers within the three sections. Texts are quoted from The Works of Isaac 
Watts, 6 vols (1810). 

2 Jonathan Edwards, Representative Selections, ed C. H. Faust and Thomas H. Tohnson (1935). 
"Personal Narrative," p 61, "Sarah Pierrepont," p 59, are characteristic statements on music. 
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His Faithful Narrative of the Surprizing Work of God in Northampton, a 
book introduced in England by Watts, describes how the men of his church 
could carry "regularly, and well, three Parts of Musick, and the Women a 
Part by themselves." ë The more literal versions of the old metrical psalms 
were not abandoned in 1742, but as time went on Watts came very near to 
establishing a new monopoly. In arguments about church musie Edwards 
took Wattss views. He authorized the more controversial free-composed 
hymns as well as the psalm imitations. In the face of clerical objection, he 
encouraged the singing outside the church. In Scotland the metrical psalms 
could be used only in church services; even in choir rehearsals the precentor 
had to use "practice verses."* Judged by their day, Edwards and Watts 
were avant-coureurs, but in the history of Christian song they were rever- 
sionary, and represented a turning back to times when church services had 
been thought of as extensions of home devotions. Northampton, where 
Edwards preached, Amherst, where Emily Dickinson was born, and South 
Hadley, where she went to seminary, lie in the Connecticut River Valley in 
' a seven-mile equilateral triangle. For many decades the Valley shared in 
this tradition fostered by Edwards, a tradition of private and social use of 
hymns, love of Watts, skillful singing, and amazing liberality in the reception 
of new music as it appeared. 

Each Congregational church has the right to choose its own music. By 
1830 Watts had been much supplemented with new music, but new music 
was printed as "Supplementary to Dr Watts," and Watts Entire was still the 
monolithic center of music. It began with "Hush, my dear, lie still and 
slumber.” In the nursery there was “How doth the little busy bee" and ^ "Tis 
the voice of the sluggard.” * Through school exercises, to college graduation, 
to social events, to a good selection of funeral hymns, Watts’s power extended 
from the cradle to the grave. Young Austin Dickinson suspected it might go 
beyond that point, for the Last Judgment seemed to be Watts’s special con- 
cern, and Emily’s brother ascribed to him anything in the general mood of 
Dies Irae.® 


8 Jonathan Edwards, A Faithful Narrative of the Surprizing Work of God . . . in Northampton 
with a large preface by Dr. Watts and Dr. Guyse. London (1737) 15-16. 


4 Louis Benson, The English Hymn (1962) 164. Millar Patrick, Four Centuries of Scottish 
Psalmody (1949) 104—179. 

5 From Watts's Divine and Moral Songs, published in 1715. 

9 Millicent Todd Bingham, Emily Dickinson's Home: Letters of Edward Dickinson and His 


Family (1955) 35-36. Two of the hymns that so impressed Austin are by Watts (b, 107, 158), 
but not "That last great day of doom and woe." 
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By 1850 when Emily returned from seminary and began her career as a 
poet, Watts was old-fashioned. America was in the tag-end of the Era of 
Watts. Older members of the congregation by their vote and influence kept 
him dominant in church services. Young intellectuals were as excited about 
Emerson as young Mather Byles and his associates had been about Watts 
in the preceding century." 

YI 

A lyric poet stores in the recesses of being some idea of form that must be 
satisfied. That idea is affected by rhythms apprehended by the senses, and 
more deeply affected by rhythms comprehended within the physical frame. 
As words and as music, the hymns of Watts became involved with Emily 
Dickinson's vocal cords, fingers, diaphragm, and lungs very early in life. 

She wrote at a time when poetry and music were felt to be closely related. 
She did not know the poetry of her two American contemporaries, Lanier 
and Whitman, who most successfully exploited elaborate musical forms, 
opera, cantata, oratorio, chamber music, symphony. “Of Poe,” she said, "I 
know too little to think.” * She knew the writings of others, notably Long- 
fellow, who worked from complex musical models, but she had little expe- 
rience with those forms of music. When she heard Haydn’s Creation sung 
in Boston, she merely mentioned “2 concerts” and went on to a detailed 
description of Mount Auburn Cemetery.? When she heard Jenny Lind, she 
said, “Td rather have a Yankee." 1° She professed herself content with music 
made in her own garden, hearing in the natural phenomena the sounds of 
bugle, banjo, guitar, drums, castanets, bands, trumpet, tambourin, orchestra, 
ballet, and opera. Amherst was not wanting in the music she loved. Even 
the whistling in the street delighted her. 

She spoke of the singing of Amherst students, the bands that came to town 
with Welsh's Circus, the Germania Orchestra, Dodsworth's Band; but all 
her experiments in lyric form were based on music she herself made. At the 
age of two and a half years she played in some fashion on the first piano she 
had her hands on. In advanced years she improvised on the rosewood 


7 Henry Wilder Foote, Three Centuries of American Hymnody (1940) 68, tells of Byles's 
reaction to Watts, and compares the theology of Watts and Emerson. 


8 The Letters of Emily Dickinson, ed Thomas H. Johnson and Theodora Ward, 3 vols (1958) n 
649. 

9 Jay Leyda, The Years and Hours of Emily Dickinson, 2 vols (1960) 1 112, prints a review 
of the performance. See Letters 1 36. 

10 Letters 121. 

11 Letters 1 33. 
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piano that was the pride of her girlhood. Until her last illness, people came 
to her home after choir practice to sing for her. She had private music les- 
sons, lessons at Amherst Academy and at Mt Holyoke Seminary. We know 
her exercise book, the dance tunes, minstrel songs, sentimental ballads she 
admired. Once she poked fun at her sister's singing of a mournful ditty, but 
record shows that she herself at sixteen had found the song very touching.” 
She tried in her poems to transmute into high art those characteristic love 
songs of her era in which death seems to be the ideal of life and love. For a 
while the songs of Robert Burns held her interest, and she tried out his Scots 
dialect, stanza forms, and plaintive falling cadences in minor mode (192, 
198, 205). She had the poetry and the music she liked. There was no lack 
of money to buy it and no restriction on her choice. 


III 


Before considering separate lyrics, I will set down some general state- 
ments about the place of Watts among the many influences to be seen in 
Emily Dickinson's writings. Now that we have her complete, correct texts 
in chronological order, we are able to read her 1,775 lyrics written over a 
period of thirty-six years as if they formed a coherent whole. There are 
esthetic improprieties involved in reading lyric poetry in this way, but there 
are compensating insights to be gained and carried back with us when we 
return to a more proper reading of the separate lyrics, One of these insights 
is a clearer view of her relation to other writers. 

The influence of Shakespeare, for example, is perceptible in Dickinson 
Entire in a manner that does not appear in any one lyric. She read the plays, 
but did not hear them and never saw one staged. The prominent effect was 
not on the auditory faculty, but rather a stimulus to a special employment 
of the visual imagination. In the plays, systems of images form almost a 
separate plot element. In her collected poems, similar systems of images 
give an effect of drama. The figures do not only grow on themselves (as in 
all reiterative writing). They enter into the conflicts. They mirror one 
another, change sides in an argument, combine and re-combine as in multi- 
ple valences, entering into combination with conflicting ideas, themes and 
emotions. 

Traces of popular literature float like straws on the surface. Some influ- 
ences go a little deeper and give rise to gestures, attitudes and situations 
typical of her day. Her sense of humor was affected by that excellent news- 


12 Letters 134, 111. 
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paper, the Springfield Republican, her avowals of literatry taste by the 
Atlantic Monthly. When she speaks as a passionate woman, she uses ges- 
tures and situations like those of Mrs Browning and the Brontés, not like 
Arcadia or The White Devil or Moll Flanders. The influence of the Brontés 
may go deeper, but that is an unexplored problem. Efforts have been made 
to give to Emily Dickinson's lost lover a local habitation and a name; it seems 
to me possible that his habitation was closer to Angria than to Philadelphia. 

When she speaks as a child, she takes the stance of most literature of the 
period. The child is not a genius nor a prodigy; not Bad Seed nor Lord oj the 
Flies, not inherently evil, but innately good; naive and knowing, obtuse and 
intuitively wise, meek and yet enabled to rebuke his elders by moral supe- 
riority and spiritual qualities. Her child characters take on an air of martyr- 
dom from Little Jo and Little Eva, but bear no such flaming social messages. 
They may sound like the tots in Peter Parley, but she did not maintain that 
coy posture for long. They momentarily suggest Elsie Dinsmore, but Emily 
Dickinson was too good-natured to assume the habits of revenge necessary 
to write a genuine Elsie. George F. Whicher closed his interpretive biog- 
raphy by comparing her to Huck Finn. We mark also her kinship to Alice, 
although she read Huck and Alice late in life, if indeed she ever read them." 
Their spirits are present not as mediumistic controls, but as part of the 
Zeitgeist. 

As the work of reconstructing her world progresses, it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that her poems are deep-rooted in Amherst soil. The sum total 
of influences and explication of details may never budge us from the con- 
viction that she was one of the least influenced of poets, when you get to the 
heart of the matter. We may feel that we need no knowledge of a poet's 
world for the larger purposes of literature; but we need knowledge of her 
grammar if only to prevent an occasional misreading, as we need knowledge 
of Chaucer's petrified dative and Shakespeare's neuter possessive pronoun. 
We need knowledge of systems of thought and speech if only to discount 
them as irrelevant to the poet's originality. These examples from familiar 
literature are not given for the purpose of emphasizing their importance, so 
much as to offer them as a species of disclaimer, a model for assessing vari- 
ous influences from the less familiar hymn literature. Influences may be 
present, and may be often present, and yet have no great importance. Their 
significance must be variously qualified and assessed. 


18 [t is not certain that Emily Dickinson read the stories of Huck Finn and Alice. Austin’s daugh- 
ter owned an 1872 edition of Alice. T. W. Higginson read the stories, and often shared dis 
enthusiasms with Emily Dickinson. 
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The formal influence in all her poetry is the hymn. When music is con- 
sidered along with hymn texts, that influence is seen as pervasive. Her poetry 
was written as Watts's was written, as most hymns are written, par-odia, to 
an existing tune. 

If a hymn be defined as a lyric intended for congregational singing, she 
wrote none. Her poems were not so intended, have never been so used, 
would not be appropriate to such use. Yet she wrote no epic, drama, fiction, 
essay, sonnet, or villanelle, but only something she called hymns or psalms. 
Hymn meters set her meters. The range of the reading voice is restricted to 
hymn range. Vocabulary is impregnated with hymn vocabulary and strictly 
circumscribed by New England gentility. Questions are posed and answered 
with reference to religious thought. 

She wrote nineteenth-century hymns. They differ from eighteenth-cen- 
tury hymns (especially from those by Watts) by their greater metrical 
freedom, freer use of enjambment, use of more images with no scriptural 
source. The voice is that of a lone singer rather than the voice of the con- 
gregation assembled. Lay writers knew and cared little about dogma and 
systematic theology. The songs at their worst were modes of sentimental 
self-expression, not songs in praise of God. Dozens of noble exceptions rush 
to mind from nineteenth-century hymnody, the more readily because the 
noble exceptions remain in use — but the generalizations hold. 

As she adopted at times the stance of Dickens without ever adopting his 
social conscience, so in like manner she adopted gestures and situations 
from nineteenth-century hymns. Many of the hymns have an aura of medie- 
val Catholicism like that which surrounds some work of Scott, Keats, Cole- 
ridge. She also could set up a typical situation of a medieval mystic. "Oh, 
Shadow on the Grass" (1187) is a beautiful incantation suggesting the 
medieval song “I sing of a maiden.” But the point to that poem is the same 
as the point to her other poems that hint of a mystic encounter: there was no 
encounter, no certainty that the shadow was anything other than a shadow. 

If 1 were able to perceive any evidence of the peculiar regional "transcen- 
talism" and "Unitarianism" that have been thrust upon her by some critics, 
I should be glad to point them out. There are only such elements of mysti- 
cism and transcendentalism as are common to all orthodox Hebrew and 
Christian thinking. She was no Unitarian. The separate phrases of the Apos- 
tles Creed make a fairly comprehensive index of her religious preoccupations. 

She was a Puritan with a Puritan's attitude toward the Establishment, 
which is by definition a desire to purify it and recall it to the right ways. In 
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her life, Watts had preempted control of the Establishment, and she saw a 
great deal that seemed wrong with Watts. 

From first to last in all her writings, she never consciously alluded to him 
in any tone but criticism, any spirit but one of refutation. Her refusal to be 
awed by hell was more systematic than Huck's parody of the Sunday School 
lesson. Her statements on instructing children in uglification and derision 
are more impassioned than Alice's parodies of Watts's moralizing. It was 
1862 when Alice's more sympathetic logician took her boating and silenced 
Watts's Busy Bee and laid out his Sluggard for his final repose. Emily Dick- 
inson had been trying since 1850 to perform these last rites. Pending the day 
when computer experts shall program the texts of Watts, Dickinson and the 
King James Version, and prove by IBM that she attacked Watts's version,!?* 
we must take her word for it. Her celebrated statement on the subject (1545) 
says nothing is wrong with the Bible. It is the manner of singing it that is 
wrong. This poem is the record of her most careful revision. She tried out 
thirteen adjectives before she made a choice: “Had but the Tale a warbling 
Teller," children would listen gladly. Knowing Watts, one can see the con- 
sistency in her contradictory moods. Her marriage of jest and passion does 
not seem an unequal yoking of believer and unbeliever, but a true oneness 
of substance. Through every avenue of life, she learned from the Father of 
English hymnody how she would never write. That is an important thing 
for an author to learn. In her writing, she did not depart from the genre he 
fathered. 

Mr Austin Warren says that in some poems she "creates a counterpoint or 
descant on Watts.” !* These musical forms must arrive at harmony with the 
cantus firmus. She does perform this sort of musical exercise, but beside Mr 
Warren's musical analogies, Y will place another. 

Miss Phyllis Bartlett called Emily Dickinson "an unorthodox religious 
poet — like Hopkins." ** Unorthodox not in theology (Father Hopkins was 
orthodox) but in the poetic process that was Miss Bartlett's special study. 
Orthodoxy of poetics must be defined with reference to time and place. 
Hopkins and Emily Dickinson began with simple metrical ideas, he with 
the rhythms of common speech, choruses, refrains, nursery rhymes, weather 


18a Bible concordances have long existed; A Concordance to the Poems of Emily Dickinson, 
edited by S. P. Rosenbaum, has just been published by Cornell; Watts Entire may wait some 
time. 


14 Austin Warren, p 105 in Emily Dickinson: A Collection of Critical Essays, ed R. B. Sewell 
(1963): see also John Crowe Ranson, p 99-100. See "Thomas H. Johnson, Emily Dickinson: An 
Interpretive Biography (1960) 70-77. 


15 Phyllis Bartlett, Poems in Process (1951) 84-87. 
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saws, she with hymn meters. Both poets developed metrical tactics that 
were unorthodox for their time and place. Now, descant and counterpoint 
describe methods of handling a hymn that were orthodox in the Valley. An 
unorthodox method was also at work in her poetry. 

The method is parody in the usual sense: the imitation of an art form that 
handles any element of art so as to criticize the original form with more or 
less serious intent. In our day, Mr T. S. Eliot's influence has converted the 
method to orthodoxy by his use of parody to produce poetry of serious 
intent. He frustrates the expectations raised by some familiar verse form, 
and turns the reader from lyric mood to critical evaluation of statements 
commonly associated with the original form. Emily Dickinson handled vari- 
ous elements of words and music so as to comment on statements commonly 
associated with the hymn form. Watts's is a statement of unwavering faith. 
She said that “we believe and disbelieve a hundred times an Hour, which 
keeps believing nimble.” * In her determination to “Tell all the Truth but 
tell it slant" (1129), she used her most un-dear preceptor as a monolith from 
which to slant, referring to his uprightness to define her angle of variation, 
whatever it might be at the moment. 


IV 


She started with simple methods, parodying hymns and prayers as she sat 
in church and in letters, writing sermon parodies for Forest Leaves, the 
school paper. Her brother joined the game. He sent her a “psalm” to be sung 
to Greenville, a hymn tune composed by Jean Jacques Rousseau, and her 
answering letter was “Variations on Greenville." ** It would be a coup to be 
able to attribute to Austin the parody on Greenville, “Go tell Aunt Dinah 
the old gray goose is dead,” but these youthful efforts do not survive. Such 
pranks did not contravene piety or decorum. Her sermons were considered 
innocuous. Austin Dickinson knew that his letters were read by the whole 
family. 

The whole family interjected into common discourse the rhythmic phrases 
of Bible and hymn, quoted or in parodic form. Mr Dickinson wrote to tell 
his son that work had begun on the Amherst & Belchertown Railway, and the 
family would here "set up our Ebenezer." He alluded to I Samuel 7:12, a 
hymn by Robinson, and the doctrine of the Covenant, but he added an 


18 Gerard Manley Hopkins, "Author's Preface," Poems, 3rd ed (1948) 9. 
17 Letters m 728. 
18 Letters 1 201, 234—236. George Frisbie Whicher, This Was a Poet (1938) 176. 
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exultant and capitalized HA! HA!!! Emily planned to go to heaven via 
that railway, as certain of her destination "As if the checks were given," that 
is, as if the conductor had already taken up her ticket (1052). The reltion 
of this poem to Watts has been recognized.” It is more a counterpoint on 
Watts than a parody. A Valentine she wrote was published in the Anmerst 
College paper in 1850; it contains a parody of Watts's Psalm 72.* Her first 
published poem (3) was a Valentine printed that year in the Springfield 
Republican. The verse rhymes some of the cliches in Latin and Englisk that 
were offered to the young as guides for conduct, among them two lines from 
Watts. Many later poems used the two lines. With increasing compExity 
they were made to deal with important themes. 

The first is "How doth the busy bee." In two very early poems that ante- 
date the Valentine there are bees, buzzing and courting flowers. From the 
Valentine of 1850 on, her bee was a defiant counter-emblem -o Watts's 
emblem, and her sententiae dispute his. Bees are idle. One poem (994) 
speaks of an abstemious bee, but one is forced to the conclusion tha- she 
was being ironic about the bee's exercise of self-control. For bees at best are 
irresponsible creatures (138, 1343), indiscriminate in their pursuit 5f la 
dolce vita (1627), and unmindful of the Judgment Day (620). The” are 
seducers, traitors, buccaneers, given over to apostacy and heresies (81, 128, 
134, 206, 218, 214, 230, 661, 896, 1220, 1224, 1839, 1526, 1628). V/atts': bee 
also was "a reckless Guide." ?? Rascals though they were, they wore the-very 
gems of heaven (916) and, with regard to the dichotomy of ordained versus 
contingent grace, they lived in this life by "Fuzz ordained, not Fuzz con- 
tingent" (1405). The admirable verse epistle from his friend Fly to Bee 
(1085) may parody Watts's less inspired hymns, some of which sound as if 
they might conclude "Yours truly, I. Watts" — but perhaps not. 

When her nephew started to school, she sent him a poem with instructions 
that it be given to his teacher (1522). The bee's religion is not "Industry and 
Morals," but "the divine Perdition / Of Idleness." She footnoted the poem 
with two quotations from Revelation, one (Rev. 21:8) cited to “Jonethan 
Edwards," though she might have better cited it to Watts, who rhymed it 
and put it close beside his Bee: 


19 Leyda x 233. 

20 James Davidson, "Emily Dickinson and Isaac Watts," Boston Public Library Quarterly vt 
(1954) 141—149. 

21 Letters 192. 

22 Letters n 604. 
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ev'ry liar 
Shall have his portion in the lake 
That burns with brimstone and with fire. (Song 15) 


The other (Rev. 22:7) she signed “Jesus”: “And let him that is athirst come.” 
She thought boys had a hard life. She did not want Gilbert subverted by 
Wattsian notions, and for all her jokes, she dealt with vital matters. 
The other line in the Valentine is taken from “There is a Jand of pure 
delight.” 
“Could we but climb where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o’er, 


Not Jordan’s stream nor death’s cold flood 
Should fright us from the shore. (b, 66) 


Moses’ distant glimpse of the Promised Land from Mt Nebo she associates 
with “the Hill of Science,” from which eminence the poet views with sar- 
castic rapture the “transcendental prospect” spread by the learned before 
her eyes. 

Like the Bee, this line meanders through her. poetry. It becomes (112) 
the “Voice of the Sluggard Emily,” who longed to sleep “Thro’ Centuries of 
Noon,” but ‘was prevented by various personifications of industry. 

Then (168) she began to turn Watts's leading character against Watts as 
she did with the Bee. Moses himself opposes the narrowminded “Savants” 
who categorize nature. In this poem there is a hint of the same theme on 
which the Bee was made to comment: justice. Moses was allowed to view 
the Promised Land only from afar. Was the edict that kept him from Canaan 
a just one? Watts did not question its justice, but who can trust a Savant? 
The hint in this poem becomes the theme of the next one. 


Old Man on Nebol Late as this — 
My justice bleeds — for Thee! (597) 


Then, as she had accumulated the Sluggard into her poems about the Bee, 
she began to pick up others of Wattss Divine and Moral Songs. Song 15, 
quoted above, tells of the fate of Ananias, "struck dead / Catch'd with a lie 
upon his tongue." Another Moral Song, "Innocent Play," is a bland injunc- 
tion against wading, an argument from analogy that Emily Dickinson found 
irrelevant, illogical, and annoying: “If we had been ducks, we might dabble 
in mud." She fretted a good deal about the justice of that edict. One poem 
(1201) lumps the fates of Moses, Ananias, and the young dabbler as three 


prime examples of miscarriage of justice. 
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In similar manner more serious questionings of divine justice accuntulate 
arguments from other encounters of Moses with Jehovah (Ex. 3:2; 33:11-28; 
Num, 11; 14:14; Deut. 3:27; 5:4-5; 31:1). Some experience of her own is 
made analogous to the incidents. As the bush had burned without being 
consumed, as the prayer on Sinai for full sight of God's glory had been 
denied, as the view of Canaan had been brief, so had she burned with cold 
fire, had been denied, had lost some earthly paradise after one glimpse ‘576, 
597, 694, 1247, 1733). 

The progressions of Watts Entire do not falter: The justice of God and the 
mercy of God are one attribute of Holiness which cannot be in conflict with 
Itself, which controls and contains all that exists. She took up her themes 
in youthful exuberance, with some ironic qualifications even then, but on 
the whole confident that the ideas could be domesticated into common par- 
lance. There came comic rebellions, passionate rebellions, moods when the 
brief vision seemed worth anything it cost, moods when she felt that love 
and poetry had been born “coeval” from the glimpse, moods when she sus- 
pected poetry came more from the deprivation than the vision. She and 
Watts agreed that the matter was worth thinking about all one's life, and 
agreed that for whatever went wrong or came out right God was responsi- 
ble. That is a fairly large area of agreement, but it left room for the exercise 
of the critical implement of parody. Watts seemed to disregard experience. 
He moved all too inevitably by progressions that were all too simple t his 
four-fold chord where mercy and righteousness, truth and peace met and 
kissed. 


V 


Art, Calvin said, is characterized by sobriety, simplicity, measure.” Emily 
Dickinson preferred her drunken bee, her shimmering multiplicity of state- 
ment, an ideal of song as free, improvisatory, with “Keyless Rhyme” (503) 
and “phraseless Melody" (321). | 

Watts added to Calvin the tenets of neoclassicism: confidence ir the 
validity of generalization, the congruence of faith and science, the rezson- 
ableness of the Christian dogma. A disciple and promulgator of Newton's 
theories, he took a sweeping cosmic view to which panorama the Cross stood: 
center and cynosure. Emily Dickinson’s world was fragmented, her insist- 
ence on her own smallness was almost obsessive. His serene didacticism 


28 Leon G. Wencelius, The Word of God and the Reformed Faith (1943) 156-181. A. Mitchell 
Hunter, The Teachings of Calvin (1950) 272-294. Henry R. Van Til, The Calvinist Concept of 
Culture (1959) 107—114. 
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contrasts with her plea to be taught, her inability to learn, her refusal to 
communicate. He thought clarity of statement was possible, and was a duty. 
She said, “All men say ‘What to me.” ?* Irrefutable logic was his organizing 
principle; hers was her own sensibility, from which her mind was never 
removed. Timeless verities were his theme; hers was the supreme impor- 
tance of the fluctuating moment. Firmly phrased abstract truth plunged 
her into dread of losing reality in abstraction. He was public, ceremonious; 
she valued privacy to the point of perverseness. 

Critics sometimes place undue emphasis on the unusual housing arrange- 
ments recounted in The Lives of the Poets. These two unusual cases were 
both important because the housing arrangements made possible the very 
writing of the poetry, and because they are axchetypes of the poetry. It is 
unusual for a maiden lady to remain in her own home, seeing only those 
whom she chose to see. It is unusual for a gentleman to go for a week's visit 
to the home of the Lord Mayor of London and stay the rest of his life, thirty- 
four years a welcome and honored guest. One poet had no public life, one 
no private life, and the temperaments that chose to live thus mark the poetry. 

Calvin approved of congregational song. Neoclassical poetry found a fit 
subject in the public aspects of man's life. But Watts, beyond the bounds of 
either esthetic and in defiance of both, chose as his special task the formula- 
tion of private emotions into public, choric song. Emily Dickinson came 
more and more to be offended by what seemed to her a grossness of public 
statement. Even a letter addressed jointly to herself and her sister drew a 
rebuke to the sender; letters were private matters. She shunned men and 
women (women especially) because "they talk of Hallowed Things, aloud 
— and embarrass my Dog." She had a growing “appetite for silence.” ? She 
found she "could not bear to live — aloud" (486). 

No other writer of church song has accepted such a burden of restrictions 
as Watts bore. Rebellion against one restriction made him the Father of 
English Hymnody. Acceptance of the others made him the unsurpassed 
writer of classic hymns. Writing for all congregations, some with no official 
litany, he made the songs a litany, a careful and complete pronouncement of 
classic Christian doctrine in its fulness, covering all occasions. The doctrine 
had to be clear to the lowest mind; the poetry must give no offense to his 
own cultured congregation. Preserving Augustan purity of diction, he 
abjured Augustan ornamentation, excluding any metaphor that might mis- 
lead those unaccustomed to the oblique statements of art. Mnemonic devices, 
usually of an undignified nature, must be used if they could be made con- 


24 Letters n 415. 25 Letters 11 415; 11 927. 
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sonant with dignity so that his verses would cling to the memory of the 
illiterate. Abandoning his pride in intricate Greek and Latin prosody, he 
worked patiently within the narrow repertory of the tunes these people 
knew and would sing. 

The one restriction he violated was, of course, the use of the Bible. Metri- 
cal psalms strove for literal accuracy, a one-to-one relation to Holy Writ. 
Watts established a new relation between church song and scripture. Each 
hymn, complete in itself, must send the reader back to the Bible; must exist 
as a work of art, yet form a gloss subsuming within brief compass the exist- 
ing glosses and commentaries. His success can still dazzle experts. He knew 
the work of the lower criticism (which seeks to establish correct Biblical 
text) and the higher criticism (which on the basis of corrected text makes 
historical, literary, and doctrinal judgments), and — to summarize his posi- 
tion — every song is essentially an act of criticism, of interpretation. All 
attacks on his work arose from his refusal to accept Scripture without altering 
it, from his determination to interpret its relevance to present experience. 

He worked alone. No pope, bishop, college or committee asked him to 
undertake his task. Watts Entire is a shocking example of Protestant individ- 
ualism. It did not seem to Emily Dickinson sufficiently individualistic, yet 
when I read any attempt to declare her theological position, whether by 
critics who deplore her mischievous ways or by those who exult in her 
audacity, I hear again the praise and blame given to Watts from the first 
publication of his hymns until now: "Spontaneity threatens tradition. To 
criticize that which should be received in literal form is dangerous. Human 
experience should be interpreted by doctrine, not doctrine by experience." 
The objections are perennial, for Puritan pride will speak, however softly, 
its demonic Non serviam in every age, not to God, but to the earthly fathers 
of its spirit, Watts to Calvin and Cranmer, Emily Dickinson to Watts and 
Edwards. 


VI 


The three hymnbooks used by Emily Dickinson during the years when 
she went to church are the chief source of information about her knowledge 
of church song.?* Daily from earliest years she knew the words, music, and 


26 The Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs of the Rev. Isaac Watts, D.D., to which are added, 
Select Hymns, from other Authors; and Directions for Musical Expression, ed Samuel Worces- 
ter. Known as Watts & Select, it was first published in 1819. 

Church Psalmody . . . Selected from Dr. Watts and Other Authors, ed Lowell Mason and 
David Greene (1831). Village Hymns . . . a Supplement to Dr. Waits's Psalms and Hymns, ed 
Asahel Nettleton (1824). Used also at Mt. Holyoke Seminary. 
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styles of singing. Watts predominates; but all periods of church song are 
represented, the old metrical psalms, the era of Watts and his disciples, the 
era dominated by the Wesleys, the early romantic writers. Family letters 
and records, including the valuable background material compiled by Mr 
Jay Leyda, give some idea as to which songs were especially important. 
Additional information is found in books, periodicals, and music known to 
have been in the home. All this material should be read against the history 
of American hymnody, with special attention to the disputes that have 
always gone along with church song. 

In quotation or in parody, I find allusions to the hymns of Burkitt, Watts, 
Doddridge, Stennett, John Burton, Newton, Cowper, Robinson, and possi- 
bly Kelly, Hart, and Simon Browne. Later writers who are prominent in 
family records are Mrs Barbauld, H. K. White, Bishop Heber, and James 
Montgomery. 

The egregious omission is the Wesley hymns. About thirty of the hymns 
are in the three hymnbooks, most of them anonymous. Jonathan Edwards 
suspicion of the very word Arminian may have been still active in the Valley 
to exclude them. If so, some apt hymnologists did the excluding. The three 
meters that interest me most with reference to Dickinson poetry are at- 
tributed to sound Calvinist names. "Tesu, Lover of my soul" is ascribed to 
Cowper, "Blow ye the trumpet" to Toplady, and "Love divine" to White- 
field. Wesley hymns may have been sung, but there is no mention of them. 
No single phrase indicates that the Dickinsons ever sang one — and Wesley 
phrases adhere powerfully to the memory. 

In a study of prosody, however, the absence of the Wesleys' hymns does 
not by any means exclude Wesley influence. Watts wrote almost altogether 
in three stanza forms. Charles Wesley used almost a hundred. Subsequent 
writers adopted Wesley meters, and long before 1850 the influence had 
pervaded hymnody. 

Metrical influences of the English romantic poets also are present. It is, as 
a matter of fact, chancy business proving any specific metrical influence in 
the lyrics of any American poet of this period if the poet went to church. 
The English romantic poets, Shelley excepted, had their lyrics conscripted 
into the service. Sir Walter Scott's version of Dies Irae from The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel is in two of her three early hymnbooks, properly ascribed to 
him. But the meters of other poets are present when their actual words are 
not. For example, Byron's Hebrew Melodies were used in other hymnbooks, 
but not in these three. In two of the books, however, is the song "Daughter 
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of Zion, awake from thy sadness,” not Byron's, but using Byron's general 
mood and his dactyllic tetrameter. 

She quit going to church, but she read hymns and practiced hymn tactics 
all her life. She knew the hymns of Whittier first from magazine publica- 
tion, then later in book form. She mentioned the work of F. W. Faber. The 
light verse movements of Ray Palmer of the American romantic school seem 
to have made themselves felt in two poems at least (34,1237). 

In English hymnody, the next great era was brought in by the writers of 
the Oxford Movement. Emily Dickinson did not speak of these writers, 
except once to tell her sister-in-law how to spell Puseyite, but her sister 
Lavina owned an 1847 edition of The Christian Year by-Keble, which is the 
fountainhead of that hymnody. Keble often rhymed long with short lines, 
a thing seldom done in eighteenth-century hymns. Emerson also used the 
trick, and she knew Emerson well; but her experimenting in this mannerism 
appears in association with phrases that make it appear that she imitated 
Keble. H. F. Lyte's broken pentameters — as opposed to the solider pen- 
tameters of Old 50th and Walworth — seem to have served her as model 
(381,382). One poem (964) by mood, content, stanza form, and use of 
dialogue, suggests an experiment based on J. M. Neale’s hymn from the 
Greek, “Art thou weary?" 

American hymnody reacted to the revival of Unitarian interest in church 
song, and names that were dear to her were signed to hymns that contributed 
to that revival: Thomas W. Higginson, J. G. Holland, Emerson, Hale, Lowell, 
Pierpont, Bryant, Longfellow, Parker. Names of other writers she admired 
are in hymnbooks in her home. "The night is come, like to the day" is from 
Religio Medici. Five hymns by Mrs Browning are in Henry Ward Beecher's 
Plymouth Collection (1850). I know of no use of the Brontë hymns in 
American hymnbooks before the 1870s, but the poems were known to her 
in her girlhood and the influence is apparent. She spoke of no other public 
event with such delight as she felt in the visits of Edwards A. Park; few 
names are more honored in American hymmnography." But the important 
name is Watts. 

Watts's early book Horae Lyricae shows him a resourceful and ambitious 
metrist. He set insoluble problems for himself and did not solve them com- 
pletely; no poem is satisfactory throughout as poetry, though there are bril- 


27 Letters 1 271-272. Park's Sabbath Hymn Book was the most scholarly of the century; five 
copies from the Dickinson home are in Houghton Library. When Louis Benson wrote The 
English Hymn, his only important predecessor in the study of hymnology was Hymns and Choirs 
(1860) by Park and Phelps. : 
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liant spots. But he learned skill in the weighing and disposition of syllables, 
and Watts Entire is a metrical triumph. The texture of his verse differs as 
widely from that of his predecessors in church song as does that of Emily 
Dickinson from, say, Mrs Barbauld's, whom she admired. She and Watts were 
well matched as metrists, with delicate ears for nuance, sensitive awareness 
of musical conventions absorbed from childhood on, and audacity to revolu- 
tionize a metrical situation. 

In all hymnody they are the two notorious offenders with false rhyme. 
They loved it. Watts's rhyme is not “slip-shod,” but works by phonetic laws 
that are easily seen when his rhyme-words are examined. Emily Dickinson, 
beginning her career with a large vocabulary of rhyme-words learned by 
ear from hymns, including a large vocabulary of false rhyme learned from 
Watts, went as far beyond his liberties as he went beyond the conventions 
of English verse.” About 50% of his rhyme is false. He felt, however, a need 
for true rhyme at the close of a hymn. His half-rhymed stanzas often change 
to full rhyme in the last stanza, and about 77% of his final rhyme is true, 
even when one counts as false those rhymes allowed by convention (come- 
home, abroad-God, word-Lord, etc). Years of usage had accustomed her to 
expect a hymn to close in true rhyme on a simple major chord (called in her 
hymnbooks "the flat key") or minor chord (“the sharp key"). The ear, 
anticipating the norm, will be lulled only by the expected sound. Where 
she departed from that convention, her sound patterns should be considered 
in assessing her poetic intention, for it is at this point the hymn convention 
is most vulnerable. 

VII 


Church singing in 1700 was an example of the comic as defined by Henri 
Bergson, in its adherence to half-forgotten traditions declared sacrosanct and 
ossified by the accretion of ignorance on ignorance. Only historical myopeia 
can foist the blame on Calvin. Calvin took the best available help and pro- 


28 Watts divided the phonetic spectrum in two parts, apparently, and freely rhymed any dark 
vowel sound with any other, any light vowel sound with any other. He did not rhyme dark with 
light vowels, either in vowel rhyme or suspended rhyme, except in a few cases. One is the 
sibilant; any sibilant seemed to serve in itself as a rhyme without consideration of the preceding 
vowel sound; thus, he occasionally rhymed peace-pronounce, etc. The long o rhymed thus: 
boast-frost-trust; hope-prop-up; shone-son; stroke-flock; goat-foot, road-clod; groan-dawn. But 
long or short o did not rhyme with a, e, t. In vowel rhyme such matchings occur more frequently 
than in suspended rhyme, but the rule is the same. Any nasal consonant was made equal to any 
other. He ier, m with n, n with nd and ng, and (rarely) m with ng. F and v are equivalent. 
Both he and Emily Dickinson sounded ! and r so lightly that the sounds might be ignored in 
rhyming, He rhymed thought-not-note-vault-court. Emily Dickinson rhymed dark with light 
vowel sounds, and accepted many consonants as equivalent that were distinguished by Watts. 
Whicher (244-246) lists some of her principles of rhyming. 
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duced a psalter coherent in esthetic principle, rich in metrical variety, grave 
and impressive in its beauty beyond any authorized metrical psalter in Eng- 
lish. It was not that England from 1549 to 1700 had no better poets and no 
better scholars than Sternhold and Hopkins. By 1600 English cathedral 
music was acknowledged to hold the supreme position among the nations of 
Europe. Editorial policy reduced Scotland to common measure, England 
almost to common, short and long measure alone, and did it during the great 
days of English song. 

There is nothing wrong with CM, SM, LM.” They are fine lyric forms, 
capable of carrying great weight, capable also of moving lightly and swiftly, 
instinct with energy in the hands of a good metrist. Watts used them almost 
entirely, and Emily Dickinson worked some of her best magic with them.*? 
But in 1700 (when Huguenot singing was noted for its excellence) the 
psalms were lined out. A leader read a line (two lines if the stanza be con- 
sidered as a quatrain), then the congregation sang it. Thus stanza forms 
that should have given Watts units of 32, 28 and 26 syllables actually had 
only half that length as units of grammar and sense. Watts eventually did 
discredit the wretched practice, but in the meantime had to end-stop every 
couplet lest grammar be disrupted. 

Tunes that Queen Elizabeth had called "Geneva Jigges" were sung in 
1700 at tempi that dragged the songs out of shape and intelligibility. All 
tunes were strictly syllabic, one note to each syllable of text. Originally the 
tunes had no musical bars and moved freely, but bars were added in the 
interest of "correctness." By 1700 the only notation was minim and semi- 
breve, and notes had only two possible time relations, one to one or one to 
two. It suited the convenience of printers to set the notes on the staff, not 


29 Common measure is ballad stanza, the syllabic arrangement being 8.6.8.6, rhyming ABAB, 
or half-rhymed ABCB. Written as a couplet, it is the fourteener. Short measure drops two sylla- 
bles from the first line (6.6.8.6). Written in two lines, it is “Poulters measure, which giueth xii 
for one dozen and xiij for another,” nicknamed by George Gascoigne in The Steele Glas (1576). 
Poulters, like bakers, could be fined for giving short measure, and added a precautionary item 
or so to their dozens. Long measure is the English equivalent of the Latin stanza used by St 
Ambrose in early stanzaic Christian song. It has eight syllables to the line (8.8.8.8), rhymes con- 
secutively (AABB) or is cross-rhymed (ABAB). One of Watts’s psalms in LM is half-rhymed, but 
the practice was almost unknown. All psalm measure is iambic, but tunes could accommodate 
an opening trochaic, spondaic, or pyrrhic foot. Except two lines in Old 50th, all rhyme is 
masculine. 


80 Five variant stanza forms are in the Old Version, Psalm 50, 112, 113, 122, 148. Watts used 
these, but wrote at least one version of every psalm in the three basic forms. His hymns used 
only the stanza of Old 148th. In Watts Entire only 23 of 697 lyrics are in variant meters, plus 
five doxologies in Old 148th. Both he and Emily Dickinson used CM most frequently. The two 
stanza forms she used most frequently after CM are Sevens and Sixes, and a form called Com- 
mon Particular Meter (8.8.6.8.8.6), neither of which was used by Watts. 
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above or below it, and some tunes were removed from normal singing range. 
Leaders unfortunately knew enough music to read a semibreve on A, but 
knew little more, and had no saving historical knowledge of the questionable 
sources of all these disparate correctnesses. Results proved how dangerous a 
thing a little learning can be. 

Emily Dickinson saw the opposite extreme. Remembering that Wesley 
hymns were written for use outside the sanctuary, one can say there never 
has been a time when an English-speaking church was so open to all influ- 
ences, sacred and secular. Watts's words might be associated with almost 
any style of music. 

Until 1838 music in her church was unaccompanied (as Calvin had 
advised) but not (as he also had advised) performed in unison. Like the 
singing described by Jonathan Edwards, it was harmonic. In 1838 her church 
bought a bass viol, and in 1850 installed an organ, a rare luxury. In 1888 the 
church adopted a hymnbook edited by Lowell Mason. Under the sponsor- 
ship of the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, Mason was editing, com- 
posing, lecturing, establishing schools of church music, keeping in touch 
with European music. Henry Ward Beecher, a friend of the Dickinsons', and 
his organist John Zundel were launching many changes along the lines laid 
down by Mason. The entire Dickinson family attended the singing schools 
at the church. 

The old syllabic tunes were in use, and are today. Dundee, one of twelve 
common measure tunes which in Scotland formed an unexpandable canon 
of sacred music, was then and is now much loved. 'This common measure is 
Emily Dickinson's basic tune. "Because I could not stop for Death" (712) 
is correct psalm form, perfectly syllabic, each note a minim or semibreve. 
Itis a parody only in the sense that the poem cringes away from the sobriety, 
simplicity, and measure of a funeral hymn, protesting against the civility 
with which the civilized must accept death. That obliging gentleman who 
stops for her is no wooer. He is the village undertaker, suave and macabre. 

Tunes that flexed psalm measure from strict syllabic form began to appear 
the year after the first publication of Watts's hymns, and by 1850 the varia- 
tions were almost infinite. Such a stanza as "How many times these low feet 
staggered" (187) would sing, for example, to Greenville, each line beginning 
with a trochee, and with an added syllable in each of the lines of the last 
stanza. The poem is symmetrical as a musical arrangement. "There's a cer- 
tain slant of light" (258) is symmetrical when groupings of short notes are 
observed. To a greater degree than is apparent from reading words alone, 
the stanza form of a hymn varies within a song. In the singing of hymns, 
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stanzas are not reiterated in monostrophe; the meaning of words anc the 
weight of syllables will enforce a certain amount of variation and syncopa- 
tion, and the amount varies, increasing as the poetry is accepted as exres- 
sive, rather than imitative art. When Emily Dickinson went to school, there 
was about half a century behind her during which poetry had been taught 
from rhetoric books which emphasized musical analogies. The margims of 
her hymnbooks give standard markings to indicate expression in musical 
terms, and the marks relate to words, for no music is printed in the books. 
The relation of these marks to the markings in her manuscripts has rever 
been investigated, but it is agreed that her markings indicate some sort of 
directions for expression, in addition to or instead of grammatical punetua- 
tion.** Although she carried her experimenting beyond the bounds that were 
allowed, most of her poems could be accommodated by practices of her 
extremely liberal era. Tunes known to her could give the musical effectz she 
is asking for by her frequent use of a divided line, and her occasional use of 
internal rhyme. A change from common to short measure (625) couli be 
accommodated, even when one line (“No Lifetime — on Them") was short- 
ened to five syllables, as it appears in the one-volume edition. 

Under the influence of Mason, choirs used through-composed music such 
as Schubert wrote for Die schóne Müllerin. Opening and closing in straphic 
form, the songs had sections between which ignored strophic form. Emily 
Dickinson would set the third of four stanzas in durchkomponiert style 
(527), or merge the second and third of four stanzas (558) so that a rether 
commonplace song rises to its climax in lovely romantic words and tune: 
"Gethsemane — Is but a Province — in the Being's Centre." In "After great 
pain" (841) a more elaborate musical idea is at work. It opens and closes in 
pentameter. The middle section gives the effect of long measure set in 
durchkomponiert manner, The Ambrosian stanza exists here only to be vio- 
lated, but it does exist. One feels, consciously or unconsciously, how easy it 
would have been to write the lines in LM, thus: 


The feet, mechanical, go round 

A way of Ought, or Air, as Ground, 
A wooden way, regardless grown, 

A quartz contentment like a stone. 


31 See my Garrick’s Jubilee (1964) 200-212 for discussion of the work of Joshua Steele, from 
which came the influence on scansion in rhetoric books. Edith Perry Stamm, “Emily Dickinson: 
Poetry and Punctuation,” Saturday Review (March 30 1963), associates the markings with the 
system in Noah Porter's Rhetorical Grammar, a book which makes use of Steele's system. For 
other comment on Emily Dickinson's markings, see Austin Warren as previously cited. A'so in 
Sewell’s collection of critical essays, see R. P. Blackmuir, “Emily Dickinson’s Notation,” 73-85. 
See also Charles R. Anderson, Emily Dickinson’s Poetry (1960) 300-307. 
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The tension that is felt when five is counterpointed against four beats is 
greatly increased in the poem by tensions that operate within the four-beat 
lines. Regular tetrameter would have eased those tensions, and lessened the 
sense of perilous balance. 


VIII 


The motion picture Tom Jones is historically wrong but emotionally right 
to set the scene in church to Watts's Psalm 90, and use the tune St Anne as a 
bridge into Fielding's parody of Homeric struggle in the church yard. Squire 
Weston's church could not have sung Watts then nor even a century later, 
but the epic mood is right. 


Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 
And our defense is sure. 


Here is one of her hymns to the unalterable Infinite, (350) 


They leave us with the Infinite. 
But He — is not a man — 

His fingers are the size of fists — 
His fists, the size of men — 


Watts's clear anthropomorphic vision is sliding out of focus. His cosmic 
view fragments in the chaos of experienced fear. Hands and feet and fingers 
and fists and arms waver in surrealistic irrelevance. And the Rock of Ages 
moves about so, from one continent to another. 


And whom He foundeth, with his Axm 
As Himmaleh shall stand — 

Gibralters Everlasting Shoe 

Poised lightly on his Hand. 


Queasy from the first, the poet pulls herself together with commendable 
courage for a fine brisk close. 


So trust him, Comrade — 

You for you, and I, for you and me 
Eternity is ample, 

And quick enough, if true. 


I do not postulate a mathematical equation between slant of truth and slant 
of rhyme, but I do think so conscious an artist could have thought of chang- 
ing “you and me" to “me and you” if she had wanted true rhyme on that 
final chord. Rhyme and grammar lapse together into the conditional mode. 
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Her trust was in the Unexpected, her defense was to remind herself how 
ludicrous we are when we fancy the ways of the Infinite are predictable in 
nice easy common measure. 

She prepares us for something like Psalm 121, in common measure (766) 
with rhyme words from hymns (decay-way, hill-will, arise-Paradise), but 
frustrates the reader by calculated shock tactics when the final rhyme goes 
off key in a most unhymnic figure of speech. The abrupt slanting of the 
rhyme is part and parcel of the tactics. Look to the hills? Let the hills look 
to me, “The Rivet in the Bands." The hymn closes with an effect like that of 
the Tierce de Picardie, which revolves a minor tune on a final major chord, 
jumping from “sharp key" to “lat key" for a resolution. In American and 
English hymnody, the Picardy third is unorthodox. It suddenly thrusts the 
hymn into an exotic musical convention. Modern composers and arrangers 
use it for shock effect, to startle and provoke thought by means of the un- 
expected. 

Watts's grandest hymn, the grandest of English hymns, closes on the 
theme of the dedication of all to God. 


Were the whole realm of nature mine 
That were a present far too small; 

Love so amazing, so divine 

Demands my soul, my life, my all. (c, 7) 


Emily Dickinson never forgot the stanza.? The rhyme words appear in 
natural association with the idea of “All is the price of all," whether human 
or heavenly magnificence. She never made a dedication to heavenly majesty, 
though she often contemplated its demand. She might beg to be excused in 
polite words and haunting melody (1024). Or she might perform a cadenza 
d'inganno on the theme. 


And then — the size of this "small" life — 
The Sages — call it small — 

Swelled — like Horizons — in my breast — 
And I sneered — softly — “small”! (271) 


Identical rhyme is a violation of convention that sneers with the verb. 
Rhetoric could flat the final chord. A characteristic method was to make 

some ringing statement of truth, then follow it with an anticlimactic clause 

that placed the whole truth at second hand: “So the Sages say,” "So the 


32 Letters x 593 actually alludes to this Watts hymn in affectionate tone, but she had forgotten 
Watts wrote it. 
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Strong believe,” “It is said.” Or she queried the truth: “If true,” “If heaven 
indeed redeem,” “If God hear, that is,” “If Jesus was sincere.” The voicing 
is comic in effect, and marvellously true to regional speech patterns, refusing 
responsibility for grandiloquence and dropping pitch to undercut it in un- 
inflected tones. But she could make the construction carry all the bitterness 
of her unbelief when it came upon her, all her resentment of sages who had 
offered her truth that was not true for her. 

Watts told her how a saint dies. She had known the hymn from childhood, 
but it may have struck with increased force when she had to sing it imme- 
diately after announcement was made of the death of a classmate.?? 


Jesus can make a dying bed 

Feel soft as downy pillows are 

As on His breast we lay our head 
And breathe our life out gently there. 


O, if my Lord would come and meet, 
My soul would stretch its wings in haste — (b, 31) 


All her life she sought verification of that glorious leave-taking. She wanted 
to know every detail of the last moments of friends. In the normal course of 
a woman's duty she was with the dying and the dead. Only in the past few 
years, and even now only in restricted areas, has the American Way of Death 
so divided life from death. It was from life, and from death, that she painted 
her superb pietas of New England deathbeds. She saw the convulsions, the 
beading of death-sweat, the veins "like Crayons," the jaw and hand frozen 
in agony, the glimmer of dead eyes between half-closed lids. But the King 
(465) did not come into the room, unless Death be Lord. The only wings 
were those of a fly buzzing. 

There is scandalous frivolity in her hymns on the Last Judgment. In 
hymns, certain rhyme words occur in pairs so often that the matching 
amounts almost to a cliché. Three times in one lyric (409) she tempts the 
reader to anticipate the rhyme word grace, but grace is not pronounced at 
this Vision of Judgment. One parody of both hymn and sermon (234) begins 
with the text (Matthew 7:18-14) and moves quickly, as sermons were liable 
to do, from the strait gate to the bourse. Nineteenth-century preachers were 
adept at converting metaphysical ideas to dollars and cents. The poem is a 
check-list of possibilities about the soul’s destiny. She checks it lackadaisi- 
cally up to the point where logic demands that she subscribe to a belief in 


33 Leyda 1 145-146. 
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hell. The rhyme word to be matched is Dividend, and one supposes that its 
mate should properly have been end. But it is the poem that ends. It breaks 
off short in mid-line. No rhyme. No meter. No comment. A finished poem, 
not an unfinished one, closes in that abrupt silence. 

Watts Entire ends with hymns for the Lord's supper. Emily Dickinson 
never joined the church and did not receive the sacrament, but many times 
at the table from which she was excluded, she heaxd: 


"Tis Living Bread! We thank thee, Lord. 
We thank thee, Lord. 'Tis generous wine. (c,18) 


Watts's adjective generous is at once obvious and simple, and precise to the 
point of subtlety in both the common and the etymological meanings. She 
searched her lexicon to contradict it. She was able to associate the idea of 
hospitality with the invitation given to the dying thief on the cross (1180, 
1305), but she could not understand the sacrament. She always said so, and 
it seems important to believe her; her use of imagery in all her poetry indi- 
cates that she told the truth. The bee has generous wine. The sacrament of 
summer days is indeed lavish. But the "Bread of Heaven resents bestowal/ 
Like an obloquy" (1314). The table was meager, scanty, economical, inhos- 
pitable. The breaking of the bread reminded her of the feeding of birds 
(690, 773, 791), and the crumb that would have sufficed her smallness was 
not given. Her most horrendous statement on the subject uses no obviously 
religious vocabulary (941). A string of Watts's characteristic terms and atti- 
tudes chills the blood by its unstated analogy. A woman slowly starves a pet 
bird. Arbitrary and self-sufficient deity withholds the saving crumb from a 
helpless and adoring worshiper. 

Bunyan wrote the Puritan epic of the Holy War as a spiritual conflict. Mil- 
ton, after his ideals for England were defeated, wrote his epic about Man. 
Watts Entire externalized the War, assigning names and dates to the victories 
of God's people. Born the year Milton died, suckled in prison when his mother 
visited his father who was repeatedly jailed for his religious beliefs, Watts 
lived until 1748, his life spanning the years when Dissent became a recog- 
nized part of the social structure.% His songs are imbued with a sense of 
history moving under God's hand. Editors in America altered a few details 
of names and dates after the Revolutionary War, but the interpretation of 
history was intensified once they were sure who God's people really were. 


34 Bernard Lord Manning, The Hymns of Wesley and Watts (1962), p 78. V. De Sola Pinto, 
“Isaac Watts and the Adventurous Muse," Essays and Studies of the English Association (1935), 
86-87. Both writers discuss the effect of historical circumstance on Watts's writing. 
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After the Revolution, the American fuguing tune became very popular. 
The tunes, Windham, China, Lisbon, Coronation, are in Emily Dickinson’s 
earliest hymnbook. To such tunes the “Strong Hallelujahs roll.” Sing Per- 
ronet's “All hail the power of Jesu's name" slowly and soberly to Dundee, 
and you have psalm style. Then recall how the words sounded on Christmas 
recordings by professional singers, and you have the finest of American 
fuguing tunes, Coronation by Oliver Holden. Sing Dundee again, this time 
using Watts's Psalm 98. Then remember how the carolers sang and almost 
danced it to Antioch, Lowell Mason's most vivacious style, "Toy to the world." 

With this style Mason drove out the fuguing tunes, which became in the 
controversy a rallying point of True Blue Americanism in its losing fight 
against Mason's foreign imports — for Antioch is made from Messiah, and 
his tune Hamburg to which we sing Watts's “When I survey the wondrous 
cross" is made from a Gregorian chant. Modern hymnbooks use Coronation, 
but fill in the silent parts, obscuring the delayed entrances necessary for 
fuguing. Professional singers restore its pristine democratic verve, and, per- 
fectly sung, Coronation is a harmony of freedoms, happily receiving individ- 
ual styles without diminishing individuality. I have heard the very different 
styles of Jerome Hines, George Shea, and Ethel Waters stand clear and 
clean as they led 18,000 voices, hundreds of them professional singers, 
thousands of them choir trained, in Coronation. As if auditioning for the 
song around the Great White Throne, exultant individuality praised Omnip- 
otence and no voice was lost. 

The Masonites in the heat of controversy wrote descriptions of perform- 
ances that persuade one that democracy can result in excruciating 
cacaphony. Writing from the other faction reminds one by its impassioned 
rhetoric that some people are not happy to relegate either their democracy 
or their counterpoint to professionals even for the sake of a more polished 
performance. Anthony Trollope could have told the tale. In Barchester 
Towers he framed his plot on the lively question of the Oxford Movement: 
What and how shall we sing in church? He knew the vast issues that hang 
on the choir loft and knew their genre was comedy. 

Emily Dickinson rarely tried to record the sound of any voice other than 
her own, but one poem (426) vaguely suggests the fuguing tune. Frazar 
Stearnes, son of the president of Amherst College, was killed in action in a 
Union victory in North Carolina. Mr Dickinson, curt in his grief, blurted 
out the news, and for a long time Austin could not quit repeating his father's 
words. The poem describing the incident is not a success. Its tattered tetram- 
eters show no force nor control. The voices are not clearly distinguished. 
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A third, and perhaps a fourth voice offer advice, not in universal truth but 
in terms of evasion of truth. Whereas idealism once had spoken of martyr- 
dom, the voices can find no better word than murder. The dry tones, exag- 
gerated colloquialism, images of altering and saving of garments, attempt 
to portray a community of sorrow undergirded by those Puritan virtues that 
sometimes survive Puritan faith — thrift, restraint, family solidarity. 

Her best refutation of Watts on the Holy War was silence. Amherst's Holy 
War is absent from her pages. She did not even mention the songs sung by 
both sides that now are background music for motion pictures about the 
Civil War. Those nearest her ignored the war as best they could. Her brother 
bought his way out. The man she may have loved and surely idealized, 
Charles Wadsworth, announced from his pulpit that the Trojan War would 
not take place. When it did, he went to California. His going may have 
bewildered her whether she was in love with him or not. He had been sing- 
ing Watts for years. Frazar Stearnes was buried on March 22 1862. On 
April 15 she wrote her first letter asking help of a stranger. Higginson's criti- 
cal acumen has been questioned, but not his role in the war. 

Her poetry has teased many readers into supplying what the poetry does 
not give, a coherent explanation of her life and the reader's. While it seems 
a bit absentminded of some critics to overlook patent facts as they do (such 
as: there was a war on, she never mentioned it, lyric poets may suffer from 
enforced silence, silence may have been enforced by her most obvious trait, 
loyalty), it is the quality of the poetry that concerns me, not the poet's 
secrets, if any. The poetry excites, but does not satisfy. It is a poetry of 
sensation, of ecstasy, of hunger, of pain — and it assigns no significance to 
the pain it feels. There is no coherent vision of life, but rather a thousand 
vignettes, clear, intensely seen, beautiful, telling all the truth she had to 
offer. This poor lone poem should have been a masterpiece, standing in her 
poetry as "Easter 1916" stands in the poetry of Yeats. Poor and lone as it is, 
the poem tells all the truth she had to offer on this subject, and gives all the 
advice she had for her brother: “Translate pain into another language. It 
won't shriek so." That is what she did. 

The central idea of Watts's Logic is that earth is propadeutic to heaven. 
Watts was Mr Wadsworth's favorite poet, and one of his favorite metaphors 
was "God's kindergarten." * The image scintillates through Emily Dickin- 
son's early poetry in many moods. 

35 Mary Elizabeth Barbot, “Emily Dickinson Parallels," New England Quarterly xiv (Decem- 


ber 1941), 689-696, develops the statement in Whicher (p 111) of a relationship between 
Wadsworth's sermons and Emily Dickinson's poetry. 
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I shall know why — when Time is over — 
And I have ceased to wonder why — 
Christ will explain each separate anguish 
In the fair schoolroom of the sky — 


He will tell me what "Peter" promised — 
And I — for wonder at his woe — 
I shall forget the drop of Anguish 
- "That scalds me now — that scalds me now. (193) 


The poem has been much admired. I agree with those who offer it as proof 
of poetic genius and religious conviction, but on my own terms. The second 
stanza, where the caesurae shift to try out the Robert Burns trick she was 
then using, is not very good, but the first stanza is quite perfect. It has a 
romantic tune we recognize as Heber's sweet voice, "Bread of the world in 
mercy broken." She also knew it, but knew many well-forgotten hymns to 
this tune by female hymnodists. That stanza sounds to me like a total 
parody of all hymns written by nineteenth-century females. It is silly. 
A De Profundis from the depths of exhaustion and the silliness that comes 
with it. 

To explode a genre, a writer must work from within with knowledge of all 
its breastworks. That stanza jolts the mind from lyric mood to crítical evalu- 
ation of statements commonly associated with the form. The jolt is greater 
because the sound is so lovely — quite as lovely as the sound of Mr Eliot's 
Hippotamus being kissed by all the martyred virgins. Almost ready to con- 
cede from weariness, sound and shape are the concessive devices. They say 
unanswerably, "Yes. I know all you can say on this subject, know it better 
than you do, for if you did, you could write like this. A thousand times I have 
heard: THEN God will make His justice known.’ By then I won't care. I 
don't think I care much now." 

Still, as a master hymnodist, she could sound the exquisite flagging notes, 
and raise the one theological question no one has answered. Like "The 
Hippotamus" it is a religious poem, unorthodox in method, filing faint pro- 
test in that second line against a cheap and easy notion of perfect love and 
omniscience. Neither it nor "The Hippotamus" would make good hymns, 
but they give people who sing hymns something to think about. Not pali- 
nodes, erasing all the Church has said, but parodies, rousing minds lulled by 
reiteration of expected sounds. The poets' panurgy gives credential. These 
are not outsiders speaking. They have a vote. 
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IX 
An encounter between Little Emily and Dr Watts: 


"Arcturus" is his other name — 

Td rather call him “Star.” 

It's very mean of science 

To go and interferel 

I slew a worm the other day — 

A "Savant" passing by 

Murmured “Resurgam” — “Centipede”! 
“Oh Lord — how frail are we”! (70) 


“I shall arise.” Watts's most characteristic gesture was flying off to heaven.** 
“Call the thing by its correct scientific name.” “Meditate on it as emblem of 
man’s shortcomings.” | 

Samuel Johnson said of Watts, “He has provided instruction for all ages, 
from those who are lisping their first lessons to the enlightened readers of 
Malebranche and Locke; he has left neither corporeal nor spiritual nature 
unexamined; he has taught the Art of Reasoning and the Science of the 
Stars.” 37 

Legend gave Watts knowledge of Latin at four, Greek at six, Hebrew at 
seven years of age? The brilliant boy was offered opportunity to go to 
Oxford, but rather than conform to the Church of England, he chose to 
attend schools set up by Dissenters. He lost the high patina Oxford can put 
on classical studies, but gained the approval of conscience, the wider cur- 
riculum of the Dissenting schools, and a completely happy experience with 
educational processes. His experience as teacher was as happy as his own 
schooling. He never thought of himself as unusual, and conferred his own 
precocity on all children and his love of learning on all mankind, thinking 
the acquisition and imparting of knowledge was man's natural joy at any 
age. He wrote very successful textbooks on science and philosophy, very 
influential treatises on education, and a Logic that was standard at both uni- 
versities through the century and in wide use for a hundred and fifty years. 
Sage, Savant, Scientist, he was also authority on child-rearing and hero of 
the faith. 


86 The worm, however, will not arise, The human body was resurrectible, but “Worms and 
Moles" were to be destroyed in the general conflagration. Emily Dickinson, on the other hand, 
insisted on a heaven for daisies and rats, said she would not go to heaven if it had no place for 
blue jays, and certainly envisioned a winged eternity for worms. 

87 Samuel Johnson, The Lives of the Poets, 2 vols (1946) n 298. 


38 Actually, Latin at five, Greek at eight, French at ten, Hebrew.at thirteen. years of age. 
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He blended Calvinism, Milton's Christian humanism, and Locke's empiri- 
cism into something I shall call a doctrine of reason as a means of grace. 
Reason lost its native place when Adam fell. Unassisted, it could not guide 
man, perceive God's glory nor discern God's will. Faith was needed, arbi- 
trary gift of God. But Watts denied the positions of both Calvin and Locke 
by his insistence on an innate moral sense, "a sort of pathetick instinct or 
disposition toward goodness." The mind and the soul were synonymous, he 
said, and he pictured Reason as a winged thing. 

Means of grace, from a human point of view, are channels by which God 
gives preventing, sanctifying, or justifying grace; theological positions are 
defined with reference to the doctrine of grace.” In describing this process 
of transfer from God to man, Watts elevated the part played by human 
volition (man's will to know and do God's will) and by human reason. Rea- 
son, being man's highest attribute simply as man, must stretch its wings in 
constant effort toward that upward flight. Though Reason's highest flight, 
compared to the Most High, would seem "groveling," no failure was final, 
and in its flight it gave off the angels' song of "Glory to God." It sang also of 
"Peace on earth." Watts said he learned religious toleration from Locke, the 
“wondrous man" so mightily used of God in His work of Enlightenment. 
Watts postulated the possibility of successive stages in the hallowing of the 
mental processes. To this end, the study of logic must be pursued with con- 
fidence and vigor. The pursuit was no passive acceptance of a divine gift. 
Will, energies, reason were involved. His hymns reflect his beliefs, both in 
logical structure and in specific conclusions from his learned disputations, 
such as the resurrectibility of the body and the nature of absolute space. He 
felt himself responsible for not falsifying any truth as he saw it. For the 
singers of his hymns, of whatever intellectual attainments, he claimed the 
domain of higher intellection by planting there, as firmly as he could, the 
banner of the Cross. 


89 The controversial points were the parts played by volition, reason, and deeds of charitable 
intent; the theologians most prominently involved in controversy were agreed that "with regard 
to God, there is no such thing as means," for God works by any means or none. The alleged 
antinomianism of the "enthusiasts" was a crux. When controversy arose between Whitefield 
and Bishop Secker, Watts refused to comment, although it seems that his whole argument was 
relevant. $ee Thomas Wright, The Life of Watts (1914) 203-204. Wright, an admiring biog- 
rapher, speaks at this point of Watts's "mischievous amiability . . . his quixotic desire to mini- 
mize the difference between Christians.” But Watts’s position was based on this “mischievous 
amiability." It is almost impossible to exaggerate the degree to which he was accepted by all 
parties as absolutely central to the theology of the period. Later, however, when the Augustan 
thinking became suspect, Watts came under question. Samuel Johnson found him orthodox; 
Robert Southey was by no means certain that he was. 
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Emily Dickinson was not a systematic philosopher, but in fairness to her 
constant objection to this system of thought, it may be noted that others 
have found it unsatisfactory. It has been attacked both as an arrogation of 
the intellect and as an abandonment of it. Quietists have thought it busy 
and bustling; revolutionary spirits of the latter part of the eightsenth cen- 
tury thought it too quietly content with the status quo. Sir Leslie Stephens 
called it “a crude amalgam.” *? Passionate and devout intellectuals have said 
that the Augustan eirenicon was a compromise seeking peace at any price 
— passion, faith, intellect. If it seem a placebo, its very mildness commended 
it to men who thought the bitter remedies of an earlier day had rot worked 
very well, who hoped in a new concept of the universal correspondences of 
universal law, who hoped that enlightened men would discern the corre- 
spondences and live reasonably in accord with them of their own will. It 
seemed that Newton and Locke had predicted it. 

Upon her return from seminary, Emily Dickinson assumed, partly in jest, 
an anti-intellectual stance that preceded and hardened into her rejection of 
formal religion, which in Amherst was almost co-extensive with formal edu- 
cation. Watts was the very type of pious and precocious youth. There is little 
evidence of the kind of child she was, but in her mature writing she chose 
to represent herself as one unbelievably maledroit in linguisti? matters, 
repeatedly ascribing literal meaning to some symbol. Any family can match 
a few such yarns as her confusing atom with Adam, or amputation with “Is 
the Lord’s hand waxed short?” Her misapprehensions multiply into a Book 
of Boners that seems to be fiction modeled on Watts's examples o? sophism, 
ignoratio elenchi and non causa pro causa. Her failure to grasp the basic plot 
of Bible stories, her plodding density of interpretation, would put her out of 
court if her purpose were theological disputation. Except in a spezial sense, 
that is not her purpose. She constantly protests the danger of oae sort of 
inference, of giving a child a major premise couched as a proverb cr intrinsic 
in some symbol from which premise he is to reason by analogy. When expe- 
rience proves the premise false, the child is forced to "infer" thet all men 
are swindlers. 

Watts's Logic was admittedly weakest in its treatment of direct inference. 
His unwilling pupil made up for the lack. She reasons by inference, a logical 
process in which "certain things being stated, something other then what is 
stated follows of necessity from their being so." From 1862 on, the word 


40 Leslie Stephens, English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 2 vols (1902) 11 336. 
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infer is prominent in her writing." The only data admitted as valid are 
received directly from experience, and interpreted by the imagination. 
Validity being thus restricted, her thought is inferential and her conception 
is imagistic. Conclusions vary because experience varies. Images vary in 
meaning because everything they image may fluctuate. 

The figures of speech in her poetry are so affected by this mode of thought 
that she stands as the Puritan iconoclast par excellence, or at least in extremis. 
She had no sacred images. Any figure of speech might carry any degree of 
solemnity. Not one carries a stable content of emotion or idea. If tropes be 
reduced to mathematical equations, with one half simply equal to the other, 
the similarity between her and Watts is great, the same images occurring 
most frequently in both bodies of verse, and appearing in the same arbi- 
trary associations. The poetic use made of the tropes throughout her work 
is very different. She made jokes about being "Betrothed to Righteousness." 
She often identified herself in sympathy with the white-clad martyr throng 
and the characters in Fox's Book of Martyrs, but she joked about "the fires 
of Smithfield," spoke of the cup of martyrdom as a patent medicine endorsed 
by Stephen, and alluded to the Seven Last Words as the cries of an auctioneer. 

She wrote riddle poems, but no emblem poems save such as her take-off 
on Watts's worm (885), where "It's all sing-song in the Watts countree," 
and in jest she established Watts's famous moral formula, worm:man::man: 
God.*? 

' Like the metaphysical wits, and unlike Samuel Johnson, she thought God 
enjoyed jokes, but the likeness ends there. Her jokes were different. There 
is little evidence of her reading of these poets, but if she had known them by 
heart (as Watts almost did), she would not have used conceits; nor did 
Watts use conceits in his hymns, though he did use baroque conceits in 
Horae Lyricae, and used the seventeenth-century poetry as a treasure trove 
for his hymns, where the figures of speech are simplified and reduced to a 
density he thought appropriate for use in hymns. Every "metaphysical con- 
ceit" that has been discovered in her poetry is in Watts, but in neither her 
poetry nor his does it remain a conceit. À genuine conceit wrenches the two 
parts of the trope into a new intellectual relationship; it is born of wit and 
41 The word (476, 564, 707, 823, 843, 856, 951, 1163, 1258, 1279, 1411, 1467, 1471, 1646) 
can be compared to guess, surmise, intimate (576, 726, 1187, 1195, 1608, 1632, 1702), and 
with such a wish as some poems express (954) to be able to reason from known chemical laws 
to the unknown. It seems that the product of her inference is a truth, in a sense that is not true 


of these other mental processes. 


42 She would not accept this formula under any circumstances; see Letters x 339, where her 
beloved Dr Dwight offered it to her as a metaphor. Riddle poems: 140, 221, 228, 311, 391, 517, 
884, 1114, 1337, 1397, 1463, 1468, 1669, etc. 
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perceived by wit; it demonstrates radical congruence, some likeness at the 
root of the trope. Her quasi-conceits are born of humor and demonstrate 
radical incongruity. 

By her reckoning, any real definition (as opposed to a nominal definition) 
must be made from experience and stated as image. Her many definitions of 
abstract terms are thus constructed. Trained in methodical definition, writ- 
ing as one who made her lexicon her companion, she played with definiens 
and definiendum to disprove the over-simple equivalences of savants who 
handled words as if they had fixed numerical values. 

From the disciplines of formal education she contrived subtle images, and 
used them to prove that nothing of significance was to be learned from 
optics, chemistry, philology, comparative anatomy, logic, grammar, mathe- 
matics, and entomology. Her father was lawyer, politician, treasurer to 
Amherst College; she used spontaneously and correctly the vocabulary of 
his daily occupations. Watts also used the vocabulary in such a manner that 
one can identify his hymns by its presence, or bracket one's shots when 
guessing at authorship of an unknown hymn. His business-like assessments 
(“When I survey . . . , My richest gain I count but loss") and his legal trans- 
actions (“When I can read my title clear") do not imply that in this best of 
all possible worlds the ledgers and statute books of men correlate perfectly 
with eternal Gain and universal Law. But they do imply, and he did believe, 
that man while yet in time could discern that law and assess that gain. He 
looked to an hour when his title should be declared legal, would "speak," 
as a document is said to speak, from the hour when it becomes part of the 
corpus of the law. Her "Title Divine" had validity only in her imagination. 

The hymns, and the English and Latin poems of Watts typically end with 
a powerful upward surge, an image of flight bringing with it certain associa- 
tions. His space-flights are almost Miltonic in grandeur. Milton delegated 
the flying to spirits, but Watts did his own. The Abyss held no terrors for 
him. Outer space was his playground. He longed for “pinions of my own.” 
He felt himself “an exile of the sky." "Heaven is my element,” he said, “and 
I must use my wings." 

This image was in no way "sacred" in Emily Dickinson's poetry. She felt 
with intense kinesthesia the flight of birds and few have equalled the accu- 
racy and élan with which she transmits it. She knew such people as Watts 
existed; she spoke of them (262) and identified one by name — Charles 
Wadsworth was "an Aborigine of the sky." ** She could feel by a sort of 


48 Letters m 901. 
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spiritual kinesthesia in the “Sinews from within” a response to the great 
sursum corda of death when it came to them. She herself was no such per- 
son. The idea of moving through space evoked sensations of nausea and 
vertigo, of being lost where great streets of silence open out on No Universe, 
of reeling down something like an interminable hotel corridor, whexe, even 
if "Knock and it shall be opened" were a promise to trust, she was unable 
to "infer? God's address. This lost estate is not symbolic so much as sympto- 
matic, accurate clinical record of the effect of shock. 

She was in love with Judge Lord and he loved her. After his death, she 
stood before his portrait and answered the "ascension" in the pictured face: 


Go thy great way! 

The Stars thou meetst 

Are even as Thyself — 

For what are Stars but Asterisks 
To point a human Life? ** 


She would have her pun on punctuation, but puns have been made sacred 
by other poets. Her pun on punctuation (asterisk = star + punctuation mark) 
would perhaps have passed muster in serious poetry of the early seven- 
teenth century, but at this date it was not a “sacred” rhetorical device. In 
another sense, the poem was not sacred to this occasion, but sacred to the 
sensation she records. When the sensation came again, she sent the poem 
to a friend applying it to a quite different situation. The poem is not about 
Judge Lord, but about how she felt at that moment. 

Watts’s famous quatrain could stand as epigraph to some of her best poetry: 


The tulip and the butterfly 
Appear in gayer coats than I; 
Let me be drest fine as I will, 


Flies, worms and flowers exceed me still. (Song 22) 


The sententia on the vanity of human wishes is, of course, missing from her 
poems. So is the generalization of the word coats, which blurs the niceties 
of observation. Augustan poets, as we know, did not speak in detail about 
tulips and their streaks. She clothed the small creatures of her garden in 
haut couture, her accuracy of observation matched by her knowledge of 
vogue. Each frill, tassel, bead, parasol, surcingle, hat brim, veil, ruffle and 
fringe is in place. In this day of ready-made, drip-dry planned obsolescence, 


44 On Judge Lord's portrait, Letters m 860, and poem no. 1638. The same poem to Mrs James 
S. Cooper, Letters nx 863. 
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her poetry reminds us of the time once spent in construction aad care of 
garments. All details of her seamstress-science — even the d-fficulty of 
sweeping a room where dressmaking has taken place — are used in her 
poetry with penurious economy. She used with finesse the metaphysical 
overtones of fabrics. Gauze differs in essence from brocade, dimity from 
broadcloth.*5 She was not unaware of a basic symbolism of garments; she 
knew that brides wear white and empresses wear purple, and scme of her 
"tragic" uses of the ideas are moving. None moves me, however, like the 
comic poems using this figure of speech written during the years 1862 to 
1864. The most frequent image in all her poetry is that of clothing. The 
sensation recorded is anxiety lest she not be properly dressed. Taat is trite 
enough. Civilization will totter when women are not interested. In the direst 
circumstances, women are made to understand that it is sulking to refuse to 
be interested. By her very concern, she persuades me that civilization has. 
tottered. The world is shaken and chaos is come again. 

It insults uniqueness to read her as Emerson-and-water or Donn2 manqué. 
As man and as poet, Donne had resources not open to her, anc Emerson 
could draw a moral from the fresh rhodora in the wood. Not she. Her acts 
are not sacramental, the garments are not symbolic. Nothing she makes, 
mends, or wears will have significance beyond itself. But she had resources, 
not the least of which was genuine good humor. 

She fends off all generalities; the Old Farmer’s Almanac, Bartlett’s Famil- 
iar Quotations, Watts on the Song of Solomon do not apply. Ophzlia’s “Oh, 
you must wear your rue with a difference” is an excellent fashion hint when 
spoken to a tragedy queen, but in Amherst mourning was corventional. 
Emily Dickinson observed the fashions of the Cross as if she watched the 
fall showings, lest her sorrow appear outré, hardly hoping for even this 
surface and social correspondence, for she had no right to her mourning. 

One may be many things in absolute loneliness, but not fashionable. She 
stages her tragedy by her very acceptance of those social principles without 
which comedy cannot exist. It is the final absurdity, the absolute of loneli- 
ness, to postulate vogue in vacuo. One who does not care to look at anything 
so quiveringly alive can easily congeal her into an emblem of patience on a 
monument, a complex, a symbol of faith, hope, and charity. But in fact there 
is no abstraction to shield her from the point of that needle. 


45 Gauze, brocade, dimity, broadcloth, damask, chintz, muslin, fustian, plush, orzandy, satin, 
silk, velvet, tartan, lace, cashmere, mechlin, sackcloth, tulle, cambric, tapestry. She speaks of 
bat making, patchwork, ripped seams, seamless knitting, alterations, “piecing.” She used the 
word stitch to designate the final closing, as opposed to basting, which is temporary. 
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Her figures of speech that image God are all in Watts or given pretext by 
Watts,“ but the theological sum is different. Watts added as he saw fit to 
Calvinism. She subtracted the belief in hell; with it goes all that is serious 
in Calvinism, but not all that is confusing in life. She knew her own stub- 
bornness, and knew better than Watts that it was God's nature to be arbi- 
trary. She was quite dependable, but God's terrible fickleness was manifest. 
Her time was correct. God might be punctual, or might snort in late in a 
flurry of whirlwind, or might be rudely too early, making Himself known 
by His intrusions. There was no relying on His "duplicity." She held her- 
self up as a good example, and, just in case He might be capable of logic, 
set Him elementary problems in her own brand of inference. From His 
experiences as man, He should be able to infer her pain. From His expe- 
riences with saints and martyrs, He could infer how good she would have 
been had He seen fit to give her faith. 1f the conclusion of the syllogism was 
only imaginary goodness, what could He expect? The Elect have faith. The 
Strong mount on wings of reason. Only the image-making faculty with which 
she was endowed could stretch for her a taut line between world and world. 
And, as they said in Amherst and Mt Holyoke, she "entertained hope." Her 
last poem that is phrased as a prayer expresses a hope that God might 
manage to be changeless (1689). 

“You ask my Books,” she wrote to Higginson. “For Poets I have. . . ." Dr 
Watts? Never. But he was there. Contending against “the Thews of Hymn,” 
she developed some Sinews from within to keep her nimbleness from being 
limp and lush and unmuscled.** 


16 By giving pretext, I mean such a phrase as “Holy Ghosts in cages.” Watts never watched 
the circus unload, but his realistic and memorable Lion of Judah (b, 53) and Psalm 58 gave 
her pretext. The circus added the cage. Watts did not picture God as a sly and dishonest busi- 
nessman; but his Psalm 78 gives pretext if one so choose to interpret the awful irony of answered 
prayer. Watts did not write the Song of Solomon, but he gave to a church that had been pining 
to sing its own love song since 1549 two excellent usable song cycles on the book. These were 
greatly loved in New England, and even when love had cooled, they were given to the young 
as being safer than the original, as well as doctrinally sound and memorable. 


4! Letters n 404. The poem quoted is 616. 


Poem 350 and lines from other poems are reprinted by permission of the publishers and the 
Trustees of Amherst College from Thomas H. Johnson, Editor, The Poems of Emily Dickinson, 
Cambridge, Mass: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, Copyright 1955, by The 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. Lines from poems 597 and 766 are quoted from 
The Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson edited by Thomas H. Johnson, by permission of Little, 
Brown and Company. Lines from poems 1522 and 1545 are quoted from Life and Letters of 
Emily Dickinson, edited by Martha Dickinson Bianchi, by permission of Houghton Mifflin Com- 
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Henry James on 


Imagination and the Will to Power 


By IRENE SAMUEL 
Hunter College 


“There’s nothing so magnificent — for making others feel you — as to 
have no imagination.” — The Ambassadors 


N THE SUMMER of 1960 at Crosby Hall in London, Theodora Bosan- 
quet, the secretary of Henry James's famous dictating sessions, was 
generous enough to read to me from diaries she had kept during the years 
of their work and friendship, and to let me see the letters James had written 
to her. Since these, like all other Jamesiana known to exist on both sides of 
the Atlantic, were made available to Professor Léon Edel, their substance 
will surely reach scholars as further volumes of his biography of James 
appear. Among many interesting items, one surprised me: James had at- 
tended a suffragette meeting and written of it sympathetically to Miss 
Bosanquet, who herself had an interest in the movement. Such a venture 
by the author of The Bostonians, even if it occurred some time before the 
slashing of his portrait by a group of militant suffragettes, naturally led to 
queries. Miss Bosanquet’s answer was simply that the portrait-slashers had 
misunderstood James’s position. Professor Edel will surely give the full story. 
The matter sheds no ultimate light on James, but makes clear once again 
the impossibility of reducing him to formulas. But few scholars would now 
echo T. S. Eliot's famous dictum that James “had a mind so fine that no idea 
could violate it.” * To be formula-proof is not to be without convictions. 
James hímself wrote characteristically in his notebook on August 22 1885: 
“One does nothing of value in art or literature unless one has some general 
ideas.” ? He was then at work on The Princess Casamassima, exploring a 


1 "On Henry James: In Memory," reprinted fram The Little Review v (1918) in F. W. Dupee, 
The Question of Henry James (New York 1945) p 110. Eliot's phrase is echoed by R. P. Black- 
mur (see Dupee p 199) and by Elizabeth Stevenson, The Crooked Corridor (New York 1949) 
p 29, among others, and not entirely answered by Oscar Cargill, The Novels of Henry James 
(New York 1961) e.g. on p 164. Nor is it likely to be answered by the biographical reading of 
the novels and stories that Léon Edel encourages. Yet James himself provides the answer as 
early as his comment on Dickens as "nothing of a philosopher" and therefore short of a great 
novelist (“The Limitations of Dickens," 1865, reprinted in Views and Reviews, 1908) and as 
late as his comment on Balzac's comparable failing (“Balzac,” 1913, reprinted in Notes on 
Novelists 1914). 


2 The Notebooks, ed Matthiessen and Murdock (New York 1955) p 69. All references to the 
novels are to the New York edition, except for The Tragic Muse, where the original text, in the 
one-volume edition published by Macmillan in 1891, makes the relevant concepts clearer. 


[17] 
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general idea that was to dominate the writings of his middle and late years, 
an idea that we may call for convenience the polarity of imagination and the 
will to power.? The theme, fairly obsessive with nineteenth-century thinkers, 
was obviously congenial to the author of such earlier work as Washington 
Square and The Portrait of a Lady.* But in The Princess he began to explore 
the opposed marks by which imagination and the power-seeking will may 
be known. In each he defined one preeminent habit allied with major symp- 
toms. Imagination accepts the full complexity of experience: that is its habit. 
It demonstrates itself in the ability to grow, to improve in taste, to change, 
and above all to recognize the distinctive qualities and needs of others. In 
contrast, the power-seeking will, determined to subdue to its own use what- 
ever is, denies even the existence of what cannot serve its ends. It therefore 
admits no growth in others or itself, but must cling to fixed ideas, defective 
tastes, and the reassuring conviction that life holds no other possibilities. 

The Princess Casamassima involves the late nineteenth-century anarchist 
movement, but for James every anarchist was not the same anarchist, any 
more than every conservative was the same conservative. The three whom 
the novel chiefly studies are the imaginative — though mistaken — Hya- 
cinth Robinson, the power-seeking — though seemingly dedicated — Paul 
Muniment, and that strange touchstone of the two men, Christina, the Prin- 
cess Casamassima. 

Paul Muniment, with “his almost military eyes" (vr 226) and “his power- 
ful important head" (222), the very type of "tribune of the people" (226), 
is James's first full portrait of the will to power. If not actually destined to 
become prime minister as his sister Rosy hopes, he will somehow arrive: 
that is James's chief note for him. In contrast, Hyacinth, the little book- 
binder, torn by recognizing opposed claims in his discordant world, habitu- 
ally sees more than one possibility, feels allegiance to more than one hope, 


3 J. J. Firebaugh, “A Schopenhauerian Novel: James's The Princess Casamassima," Nineteenth- 
Century Fiction xm (1958) 177—197, establishes James’s interest in Schopenhauer at the time he 
was writing The Princess but mistakes his interest for agreement, My title is intended to suggest 
James’s departure from the doctrine of The World as Will and Idea. 


* With the exception of Roderick Hudson, prophetic of his later themes, in earlier work James 
associated the effort to dominate with the distortions of a dissatisfied temperament. Thus Gilbert 
Osmond of The Portrait of a Lady and Dr Sloper of Washington Square rather resemble Olive 
Chancellor of The Bostonians, who completes a Jamesian cycle, than Paul Muniment of The 
Princess, who begins one, And the simplifying habit is usually associated in earlier work with 
such comic figures as the Wentworths of The Europeans or Henrietta Stackpole of The Portrait. 
Millicent Henning of The Princess is such a comic simplifier. But Mrs Light of Roderick Hudson 
anticipates the doggedness of James's later Nos ms though her shabby motives seem to 
link her only with Mrs Rooth of The Tragic Muse, her effect on her daughter is clearly James's 
explanation for the strangely self-destructive habit of Christina both in the earlier novel and in 
The Princess Casamassima. 
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and even when he accepts the anarchists' aims, desires rather to understand 
than to dominate a larger world than he was born to. As his desire grows, 
fed by enlarged opportunities, he outgrows the cause to which he had com- 
mitted himself. He no longer wants to destroy society, having come to see 
how much good would be swept away, how much evil allowed to remain 
in new guises. But between breaking the oath he had taken and destroying 
what he now values, choice is impossible for him; he can neither reject his 
own sense of honor nor act at the anarchist leader Hoffendahl’s bidding. His 
decision, to avert all choice by self-destruction, is fostered by the betrayals 
of those to whom he has attached his feelings. Paul Muniment is his chief 
betrayer. 

For Paul, the perfect Philistine in plebeian clothing, has himself no con- 
flicts, no questions, no commitments, no doubts. Bent exclusively on getting 
on, he has one sole test of value: "What good does that do?" (vr 212). And 
given his singleness of purpose, whether the anarchists succeed or are put 
down, win who may, he is bound to flourish, Hyacinth, Lady Aurora, the 
revolutionary habitués of the "Sun and Moon" — all mean as much and as 
little to Paul. They count as they are useful to him or to his sister Rosy. 

Both Paul and Hyacinth show their measure in their view of the Princess. 
To Hyacinth her beauty and variety are the very signs of the civilization he 
would like to believe in. He regards her sacrifice of her informed taste to 
her political enthusiasm as an attempt to “mortify the flesh"; he feels only 
dismay at her removal to the house in "such a paltry Philistine row" as 
Madeira Crescent (vr 176). In ironic contrast, Paul finds the house “a lovely 
home" which represents "solid wealth" (vr 230). Such a delight in "the 
depths of the British Philistia" (vr 177) James here uses for the first time as 
a symptom of the power-seeking will: the defect in taste mirrors a defect 
in imaginative sympathy. It is only natural that Paul frankly tell Christina 
her usefulness ceases the moment her husband cuts off supplies. 

His sister Rosy obviously shares his “superior brutality” (v 338). A 
thorough-going Philistine, she never even pretends to take into account the 
feelings of others: her infirmity has so clearly given her the right to bully 
them. If Paul ever does attain eminence she will have no new habits to 
acquire; the levées she has conducted around her sick-bed in Audley Court 
leave her nothing of dominance to learn iu any sphere. With a phrase she 
defines herself and her brand of conservatism: “If every one was clean where 
would be the merit?” (vi 166). And again, “If every one was equal, where 
would be the gratification I feel in getting a visit from a grandee?” (vr 172). 
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So too Paul defines his brand of revolution when he argues against smash- 
ing prisons: 
Ah no; no smashing, no smashing of any valuable property. . . . There are 


no wrong places — there are only wrong uses for them. . . . The differ- 
ence will be that we shall put the correct sort into them. (v 350) 


There are equally for Paul no wrong or right people, only the right use for 
them. The right use he finds for Hyacinth is to lead him at the pitch of his 
ardor to the meeting with Hoffendahl — and what Paul knows in advance 
will be a pledge to commit an assassination on command. 

Paul is thus directly responsible for Hyacinth's death, as well as indirectly 
through his alienation of Christina. During Hyacinth's last visit to her, when 
his “imagination . . . whirl[s] him through circles of immeasurable compass,” 
among other understandings arrived at too late, he recognizes the “diver- 
gence of view” between himself and Paul. He has long been aware that Paul 
“knew what the other fellow was looking for” (v1 51), but thought Paul’s 
choice of him a tribute. Now he knows how little anything but practicalities 
ever weighed with his friend. What he mildly says to Christina, “It isn’t 
natural to feel uneasy about Paul” (v1 401), is the supreme condemnation. 
If the Princess, as Hyacinth sees her, is “an embodied passion — . . . not a 
system" (vr 260), we may invert the phrase for Muniment. He, in his own 
words “the most prudent of men,” is a system, passionless, compassionless, 
complete. It will be some time before James describes such another. 

The will to power was never again in a novel of James’s made so blatantly 
responsible for a death, or the imaginative man so directly its victim. Per- 
haps only an action involving subversive politics could warrant such melo- ` 
drama. But the conflict here defined is resumed in The Tragic Muse, though 
it there achieves a happier resolution. When Biddy Dormer longs for the 
world of art and Mrs Rooth for a stronghold in Philistia, the opposition of 
imagination and the will to power clearly demands comic treatment. 

The special note of Jamesian comedy is struck at once as the novel opens: 
the Dormers are surveying the exhibit at the Palais de l'Industrie with “the 
indefinable professional] look of the British traveler abroad, that air of prep- 
aration for exposure, material and moral,” that makes them look as if they 
had “neglected a fine opportunity for completing . . . features with an expres- 
sion” (p 1-2). Lady Agnes, the Philistine as Parent, will soon enough begin 
to express what she is capable of expressing: disapproval — of Paris, of art, 
of her son’s indifference to his chances matrimonial and political. And Nick 
Dormer will have more Philistines than his mother to oppose when he 
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decides for painting against politics. Julia Dallow, wealthy, widowed, and 
politically ambitious, has chosen him as a man she can “believe in " Defined 
by her "impatience of unapplied ideas" (p 315), Julia “was . . . aztive poli- 
tics" (p 160). Her great defect appears early: 


If the affection that isolates and simplifies its object may be distinguished 
from the affection that seeks complications and contacts for it, Julia 
Dallow's belonged wholly to the former class. ‘p9l) 


Her isolating and simplifying vision has been of Nick’s “helping 2er to the 
... emotion of great affairs and of public action" (p 91). Cruelly disappointed 
by his abjuring politics, she may finally come to terms with his artistic pro- 
fession, but she will never understand the meaning of his choice. She will 
never understand, for example, such views as his denunciation of public 
oratory: 

It has nothing to do with the truth or the search for it; nothing to do with 

intelligence, or candour, or honour. It's an appeal . . . to stupidity, to 

ignorance, to density, to the love of names and phrases, the love of 

hollow, idiotic words, of shutting the eyes tight and making a noize. Do 

men who respect each other or themselves talk to each other that way? 

(p 64) 

Old Mr Carteret, Nicks other would-be backer, shares Julia Dallow's 
Philistine horror at the defection. Since he is dying when he learns of Nick's 
apostasy, he cannot without crassness be labeled Philistine; but his house 
tells his nature: 


Everything at Mr. Carteret's appeared . . . to be on a larger scale than 
anywhere else — the tea-cups, the knives and forks, the door-hendles, 
the chair-backs, the legs of mutton, the candles and the lumps of coal: 
they represented and apparently exhausted the master's sense of pl2asing 
effect, for the house was not otherwise decorated. (p 176) 


It thus "expressed a whole view of life" (p 176). And the self-righteousness 
with which he disinherits the ex-member for Harsh echoes the Philistine 
notes of his house. Like Julia Dallow and Lady Agnes, Mr Carteret is blankly 
unable to conceive a mode of life other than his own. 

Nick shows himself the Jamesian man of imagination even less in his pref- 
erence of art to politics than in his inconvenient sympathy with others: 


He had the gift, so embarrassing when it is a question of consistent 
action, of seeing in an imaginative, interesting light anything tha: illus- 
trated forcibly the life of another: such things effected a union with 
something in his life. (p 154) 
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Just as Hyacinth Robinson could pity the Prince Casamassima at the very 
moment of learning how he himself had been betrayed, and could feel terror 
for the Princess even while deciding on his own death, Nick can pity the 
disappointments of his mother, of Julia, of Mr Carteret, though their rejec- 
tion of him is marked by no such misgivings. “He paid the heavy penalty 
of being a man of imagination” (p 271). 

If the dénouement allows Julia to be reconciled to Nick's choice of career, 
partly in the hope that he may still make some public showing, that is be- 
cause the novel, despite its name, belongs to the comic muse. But if Peter 
Sherringham's marriage to Biddy seems also to suggest an all’s-well-that- 
ends-well, that was not James’s whole intention. Peter's hesitations over 
Miriam Rooth and her dramatic career demonstrate a Philistinism more 
subtle and more fatal than his sister Julia’s. James later made clear in the 
Preface to the New York edition what was involved in Peter's denying — at 
least three times — the salvation through art he had professed belief in: 


Turn upon her friend [Peter] . . . Miriam does; and one of my main points 

is missed if it fails to appear that she does so with absolute sincerity and 

with the cold passion of the bigh critic who knows, on sight of them 

together, the more or less dazzling false from the comparatively grey- 

coloured true. Sherringham's whole profession has been that he rejoices 

in her as she is, and that the theatre, the organized theatre, will be, as 

Matthew Arnold was in those very days pronouncing it, irresistible; and 

it is the promptness with which he sheds his pretended faith as soon as 

it feels in the air the breath of reality, as soon as it asks of him a proof or 

a sacrifice, it is this that excites her doubtless sufficiently arrogant scorn. 

. . . It is immensely the fashion and immensely edifying to listen to, this 

homage [of society's to art], while it confines its attention to vanities 

and frauds; but it knows only terror, feels only horror, the moment that, 

instead of making all the concessions, art proceeds to ask for a few. 

(vir xix-xx ) 

James speaks bluntly in this late passage, even more bluntly than in his 
stories of painters and writers, on the antagonism of society to art, perhaps 
because his portrait of Miriam had been misread, perhaps because his own 
failure in the theatre had intervened between novel and preface. 

What concerns us here is his naming Arnold, whose term for the unimagi- 
native he had long back adopted." The antagonism of the Philistine to art is 
but one aspect of a general hostility to imagination. A Philistine society can 
conceive of no concessions to art because it conceives no way but its own 


5 C. B. Cox, "Henry James and Stoicism," Essays and Studies (1955) 76-88, notes James's 
interest in Arnold. 
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respectable; what it lacks in scope it makes up in self-righteousaess. Thus 
Peter Sherringham, the rising diplomat, would happily see Miriam's dra- 
matic star set, and turns out to want for her no more than a husband — who 
happens to be himself. He is, of course, less simply of the Philistine power- 
seeking world than his sister Julia since he is less impervious to th» enchant- 
ment of art. 

But the agents of The Tragic Muse can none of them give vs Philistia 
entire, if only because the muse does triumph, and not merely in Miriam's 
theatrical success. A will to power that seeks its object in politics is far less 
the enemy than one that transfuses politicking into the hourly details of 
private life. The pattern of James's reflections emerges almost diazrammati- 
cally in The Spoils of Poynton, where the imaginative Fleda V2tch must 
struggle against not only the obvious Brigstocks but the more subtly Philis- 
tine Mrs Gereth. James himself summarized his theme in the Preface to The 
Spoils: "The will that rides the crisis quite most triumphantly is that of the 
awful Mona Brigstock, who is all will, without the smallest leak of force into 
taste or tenderness or vision" (x xvii). 

The "awful Mona" and her mother are obvious kin to the Pococks of The 
Ambassadors, all of them fit targets for broad satire. But a more relentless 
scrutiny of the unimaginative essence, in its disruptive effects on lives which 
have taken forms of taste, tenderness, and vision, requires such subtler types 
as James creates in Mrs Newsome and Chad. Mrs Newsome plays her part 
offstage, like some unappeasable goddess enthroned afar, so that her con- 
versation never betrays her. Her action and influence do that, p.acing her 
squarely in the Philistia that "feels only horror the moment that, instead of 
making all the concessions, art proceeds to ask for a few." We see her "with 
her finger on the pulse of Massachusetts" (as the Preface describes her) and 
her “expensive Review, devoted to serious questions and inqu-ries, eco- 
nomic, social, sanitary, humanitary" (as the plan for the novel puts it, Note- 
books, p 883), ruling not only the industrial but the moral and intellectual 
life of Woollett. She has taken over culture as Woollett conceives of culture, 
and has appointed Strether the living demonstration of her high-mindedness 
— until his imaginative recognition of a possibility or two outside Mrs New- 
some's ken prompts him to ask a concession instead of making them all. 
From the moment he interferes with her plans for Chad he is dispensable: 
doubtless other editors for expensive reviews can be found. 

As Strether makes her out with the help of Maria Gostrey, Mrs Newsome 
combines "intensity with ignorance" (xxr 225) to a degree that defies any- 
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one to prove her in error: “she doesn’t admit surprises. It’s a fact that... 
describes and represents her" (xx: 222). E 


She had, to her own mind, worked the whole thing out in advance. 

. .. Whenever she has done that . . . there's no room left; no margin, as it 

were, for any alteration. She's filled as full, packed as tight, as shell hold. 
xxi 222 


The inflexible self-righteousness that increases with long, successful rule has 
made it impossible for Mrs Newsome to doubt herself. She knows her life 
to be thoroughly admirable. Has she not, in spite of "delicate, sensitive, high- 
strung" nerves, expiated the shabby practices of her “old swindler" of a 
father and her even craftier husband? Is the business that supports such 
noble institutions as her Review, a Review which goes in for "the unpopu- 
lar side" at that, and thus serves as “her tribute to the ideal,” — is the busi- 
ness now to fall out of the family's hands? Chad must be summoned home 
from his wayward life in Paris; and if Strether assures her that Chad's life 
is of a cultivation beyond the dream of Woollett, Sally Pocock must be dis- 
patched to teach him his error. 

The power of Mrs Newsome corresponds to her inability to conceive that 
she may be wrong: a single-minded determination to enact her will is at 
once the source and the product of her rigidity. A mind more flexible would 
have to admit the existence of more things, at least in Paris, than Mrs New- 
some can compass and control. But it is simpler to condemn what lies beyond 
her grasp and to make whoever fails of willing submission to her edicts feel 
her displeasure. Maria diagnoses her accurately, and through her a whole 
mode of being: "There's nothing so magnificent — for making others feel 
you — as to have no imagination" (xxr 223). 

And yet, ironically, the Pococks need not have been sent to reclaim Chad 
for Philistia and give Strether his dismissal. A Strether who has experienced 
the charm of Marie de Vionnet and the camaraderie of poor wise battered 
Maria Gostrey could hardly return to Mrs Newsome, Woollett, and the 
Review. And Chad, though refashioned by Marie, has too much of his 
mother and father in him ever seriously to debate between the attractions 
of the business at Woollett and the attractions of a merely civilized life in 
Paris. From the moment he understands the possibilities of advertising, 
Madame de Vionnet will hardly detain him. The superb callowness with 
which Chad keeps assuring Strether that he isn't as yet bored with Marie 
underscores the implications of the shallow and the caddish in his name. 
He will soon be back in Woollett adorning the maternal circle, where he 
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will easily find a legitimate replacement for Marie. Will he even feel a need 
to justify himself? After all, he cannot in any case marry an already married 
woman; to go into the advertising end of the Woollett trade wil not be to 
sully his gentility with commerce, but to practice an art; he waats — and 
has offered — to help Strether find a new source of livlihood. What could 
any one object to in his conduct? 

The most telling clue to Chad's nature beneath the burnish Marie has 
given him comes in his conversation with Strether, who still waats to per- 
suade Sally to his own view of Chad's life in Paris. 


"What I don't for the life of me make out," Chad pursued with resigned 
perplexity, "is what you gain by it." 
Oh it would have taken his companion too long to say! "That's because 


you have, I verily believe, no imagination. . . ." It was an idea in which 
Chad showed interest. "But haven't you yourself rather too muck?” 
(xx 244) 


The Chad of those two sentences is strikingly reminiscent of Paul Muniment 
in his last talk with Hyacinth, and for good reason. With both Chad and 
Paul what one gaíns is the great measure of value; for both of tkem imagi- 
nation is a handicap. Like Paul, Chad quite naturally puts aside a woman 
whose devotion is no longer useful; like Paul, he can foresee withcut distress 
the catastrophe awaiting his friend. Paul may tread on others in hob-nailed 
boots, but the sole of Chad's supple leather is as firmly on their faces. He is 
as sure to succeed as "the tribune of the People" and as little a person to feel 
uneasy about. "Chad was always letting people have their way when he felt 
that it would somehow turn his wheel for him; it somehow always did turn 
his wheel" (xxr 278). He will need neither the raw methods of his father 
nor the strenuous self-righteousness of his mother: he is the Philistme purged 
of every last occasion for self-doubt. 

He thus prepares us even more adequately than Mrs Newsome herself for 
James's final version of the Philistine Triumphant, Kate's Aunt Maud, Mrs 
Lowder, of The Wings of the Dove. Dear Maud, as even the romanticizing 
Susan Stringham perceives, is a "natural force" — and natural forces, we 
know, are irresistible. So Aunt Maud proves. 

From the first Kate sees that her own danger in accepting her aunt's 
patronage is 

of a surrender . . . to Aunt Maud's looming “personality.” It was by her 


personality that Aunt Maud was prodigious, and the mass of it bomed 
because, in the thick, the foglike air of her arranged existence, there were 
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parts doubtless magnified and parts certainly vague. They represented 
at all events alike, the dim and the distinct, a strong will and a high hand. 
(xax 29-30) 


Kate is right to fear her; it will take Aunt Maud little time and virtually no 
effort to win her niece to her own values and tactics. Kate will not renounce 
her secret engagement to Merton Densher; but a short stay at Lancaster 
Gate with its solid comforts and the pressing knowledge that she is expected 
to be at Aunt Maud's disposal in the marriage-market will quickly make 
money her chief consideration and deviousness her preferred method. She 
has known all along that “what made [her aunt] formidable . . . was that 
she was unscrupulous and immoral” (xix 31). She has recognized in her 
"Britannia of the Market Place — Britannia unmistakable" (xix 30) with 
“her florid Philistinism, . . . the false gods of her taste and false notes of her 
talk” (xix 81): 

Mrs. Lowder was London, was life — the roar of the siege and the thick 

of the fray. There were some things, after all, of which Britannia was 


afraid; but Aunt Maud was afraid of nothing — not even, it would 
appear, of arduous thought. (xix 32) 


Mrs Lowder is an older, more relentless Julia Dallow (who was merely 
active politics), a Mrs Newsome spared the nerves and scruples, a Rosy 
Muniment firm on her legs and in full possession of Philistia. 

Her house at Lancaster Gate shows Ruskin's Britannia home from the 
marketplace; it speaks, like Mr Carteret's or the Brigstocks’, a whole view of 
life. In the "message of her massive, florid furniture" (xix 76) Merton 
Densher at least can read 

the solid forms, the wasted finish, the misguided cost, the general attes- 
tation of morality and money, a good conscience and a big balance. 


These things finally represented for him a porténtous negation of his own 
world of thought. (xix 79) 


And Densher, like Kate, is rightly afraid. Though treated with surprising 
blandness, considering his moneyless pretension to Kate's hand, he knows 
the meaning of the blandness: Mrs Lowder is not afraid of him. If ever he 
should presume to endanger her plans, she will have no trouble dealing with 
a mere penniless journalist. Meanwhile, to console himself for being so obvi- 
ously disposed of as a "harmless young man," he regards Mrs Lowder's 
prodigious commonplaceness as useful to a journalist. He assures Kate: 
"for a man of my trade, her views, her spirit are essentially a thing to get 
hold of; they belong to the great public mind" (xix 91). 
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We are more likely to underestimate Mrs Lowder in our initial amusement 
at “the great glaze of her surface” What damage can Philistia thus incar- 
nate possibly do? Like Milly Theale making her acquaintance, we think her 
merely “a person of whom the mind might in two or three days roughly 
make the circuit” (xix 149). But complacency coupled with ignorance will 
prove every bit as effective as Mrs Newsome's combination of ignorance and 
intensity, or Chad's of ignorance and suavity. Mrs Lowder proves a female 
Victorian Polonius, who in some sense will amuse us to the last, even when 
we know how largely Milly Theale owes the peculiar misery of her inevita- 
ble death to the devious plotter Aunt Maud has helped make of Kate Croy. 
She is the world that corrupts in perfect good conscience, blandly unaware 
that its influence is corruption. We see her at her dinner-party for her Ameri- 
can heiress-find growing "somehow more stout and more instituted" 
(xix 160), calling at subjects "as if they were islets in an archipelago" 
(xix 161); and we laugh — even after Lord Mark explains to Milly, “She'll 
get back... her money. . . . Nobody here, you know, does anything for noth- 
ing" (xix 160). We continue amused though we note that “Mrs. Lowder 
... Was spacious because she was full, because she had some thing in con- 
mon, even in repose, with a projectile, of great size, loaded and ready for 
use" (xix 169. After all, the projectile never goes off. 

But its presence has been enough. There are good reasons for her being 
repeatedly dubbed "the most remarkable woman in England." Without 
youth, beauty, wit, personal charm, or a grain of sensitivity, she can impose 
herself: she has the main things, determination and assurance. She also has 
money, and James projects a remarkable vision of Britannia with her money- 
bags: 

Aunt Maud sat somehow in the midst of her money, founded on it and 
surrounded by it, even if with a clever high manner about it, her man- 
ner of looking, hard and bright, as if it weren't there. . . . Mrs. Lowder 
was keeping her wealth as for purposes, imaginations, ambitions, that 
would figure as large, as honourably unselfish, on the day they should 
take effect. She would impose her will, but her will would be only that 


a person or two shouldn't lose a benefit by not submitting if they could 
be made to submit. (xix 196) 


The consummate irony of such passages prevents our loathing Mrs Lowder 
through to the end of the novel, but we should not minimize James’s con- 
tempt or the seriousness of his commitment to the values Mrs Lowder's 
whole being affronts. 
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She has her effect even before Kate begins to scheme for Milly’s money, 
for example when Kate explains Lord Mark to Milly: 
His value was his future, which had somehow got itself as accepted by 
Aunt Maud as if it had been his good cook or his steam-launch. . . . The 


best thing about him, doubtless, on the whole, was that Aunt Maud 
believed in him. (xix 178) 


Like Britannia, she has a singular power for bringing what she believes in to 
pass. She speaks her values in her exuberance at Matcham, "talking herself 
into a sublime serenity while she ostensibly talked Milly" (xix 210): "You 
must stay among us... : you can stay in any position" (xix 209). Milly 
rightly feels her proffered protection as "a shelter with the weight of an 
eastern carpet" (xix 216). But the finest of James’s touches to his portrait of 
Mrs Lowder comes in her welcome to Densher on his return from the dying 
Milly. Her sentimentality turns him into the bereaved lover of the heiress: 
She ... presented him to himself . . . in the guise in which she had now 
adopted him. . . . She treated him as blighted and ravaged, as frus- 
trate and already bereft. . . . Stranger than anything moreover was to be 


the way that by the end of a week he stood convicted to his own sense of 
a surrender to Mrs. Lowder's view. (xx 336) 


Densher indeed has reasons to feel ravaged and frustrate, but hardly those 
Mrs Lowder assigns him. "She was hugely sentimental" (xx 336), and a 
sentimental Philistine is fully armored against comprehending how in his 
own eyes Densher has dishonored himself by seeming to woo an heiress so 
that Kate and he might have her money at her death. In his self-contempt, 
knowing what the discovery of his and Kate's baseness meant to Milly 
Theale, he can only succumb to Mrs Lowder's bland sentimentalities. She 
can sentimentalize even the valuing of Milly for her money: 

Aunt Maud mentioned it [“the mere money of her, the darling"] — and 

Densher quite understood — but as fairly giving poetry to the life Milly 

clung to: a view of the *might have been" before which the good lady 

was hushed anew to tears. She had had her own vision of these possi- 

bilities, and her own social use for them, and since Milly's spirit had 


been after all so at one with her about them, what was the cruelty of the 
event but a cruelty, of a sort, to herself? (xx 341) 


She is thus clearly entitled to a place among the chief mourners. When 
she forestalls the servant at Sir Luke's door with “PU tell Mr. Densher; you 
needn't wait" (xx 355), she has, as it were, taken charge of Milly's death 
“on the spot, in all her affluence, with presence of mind" (xx 855) and “the 
air of portentous, of almost functional sympathy" (xx 356). It is Philistia 
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proving her capacity for pity and charity. Milly is dead, her money will not 
give Mrs Lowder an easier entrée to places like Matcham, but she has not 
been wholly unserviceable. Densher, at any rate, has been so disposed of 
that he need no longer fear Mrs Lowder's displeasure, even as she never 
needed to fear his suit of Kate. And Kate Croy, given the alternatives of 
Densher without Milly's money or the money without Densher, will make 
the choice of a true niece of the goddess-of-getting-on. ( Anyone who doubts 
that Kate took the money when she released Densher from their engagement 
has only to read the last few pages of the novel aloud to know both that she 
took it and exactly how she avoided seeming to be moved by mere greed.) 

If James came late in the nineteenth century to the attack on Philistia and 
Britannia of the Market Place, he came with weapons perfectly tempered. 
Aunt Maud in action and in passion lays bare the world of anti-intellect, 
anti-generosity, anti-imagination as no tract of Ruskin's, no denunciation of 
Amold's could. She is the fruit, rich and ripe, of James's full meditated obser- 
vation. And if James came long after Blake, Wordsworth, or Shelley to the 
defense of the imaginative life, he came with a vision more thoroughly tested 
by confronting the will to power in detailed experience of its daily habits. 
No writer gives us a more disabused view of the objects ambition aims at; no 
writer more skillfully lays bare the means it uses and the kinds of humanity 
it harbors in. He tracks the beast to its private lair, wasting nothing of his 
insight on the “great glares” of the public stage.* 

The unimaginative in James's diagnosis are fairly doomed to success as 
they plow their single-minded way to their all-too-attainable goals. Details 
may vary. To Mrs Newsome, the New England “moral swell," a title is sus- 
pect, probably a European abomination, and a concern with the “unpopular 
side" in "inquiries economic, social, sanitary, humanity" is a necessity. To 
the good English Mrs Lowder a title has the value of money in the bank and 
the taint of intellect is possibly unEnglish. A Paul Muniment may seek 
power through the underworld of anarchist politics, a Mrs Dallow by back- 
ing a promising parliamentary candidate; but a Rosy seeks it just as surely 
by browbeating upperclass ladies of mercy from her sickbed, or a Chad by 
nimbly shifting course to avoid the obstacles of other people's needs. Mrs 
Newsome knows exactly when to drop "cultural" considerations; Mrs Low- 
der has never been troubled by them. The mistress of Woollett, Mass., yanks 
6 See James’s comment on his preferred themes in Notes of a Son and Brother, Autobiography, 
ed F. W. Dupee (New York 1956) 299, and cf his letter to Shaw, Selected. Letters, ed Léon 
Edel (New York 1955) 126-31. J. A. Ward, The Imagination of Disaster (Lincaln, Nebraska 


1961) 170, rightly comments on James's sense that evil is "above all personal" even when it is 
"an attribute of a civilization or symptomatic of social disintegration." 
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home her absent son and dismisses her awkwardly imaginative ambassador 
with the same blatant assurance as the mistress of Lancaster Gate takes her 
handsome niece and an American heiress in tow. If Mrs Lowder loses the 
heiress — and against death even Philistia lays its plans in vain — she reaps 
her investment in the niece, who will certainly end "high, high up — high 
up and in the light." 

The unimaginative in James prevail through their lack of imagination. 
Success finds them without so much as a suspicion that they have occasion 
for remorse. Their obtuseness is their triumph and their doom. 

Yet James, for all his "imagination of disaster," was neither cynic nor pessi- 
mist. If we remind ourselves of the value he set on consciousness, his judg- 
ment and his purpose are clear. The imaginative with their quick and varied 
sympathies cannot, do not match the aggressive determination of the single- 
minded will to power. They are likely to fail: they renounce revenge ( Chris- 
topher Newman in The American, Isabel Axcher in The Portrait of a Lady); 
they come off with nothing for themselves (Lambert Strether and Merton 
Densher); they give up promising careers and fortunes (Nick Dormer and 
in the projected Ivory Tower Gray Fielder); they lose the beloved without 
a battle (Fleda Vetch in The Spoils of Poynton, Maisie in What Maisie 
Knew, Nanda Brookenham in The Awkward Age); they pity those who 
scarcely pity them (Hyacinth Robinson, Isabel Archer again, and Nick 
Dormer and Nanda and Maisie and Milly, and Maggie Verver in The Golden 
Bowl); they seem as failure-prone as they are intelligent, compassionate, 
high-minded. They gain little but their illumination, but that James regu- 
larly awards them as a veritable nimbus. 

A novelist of motives far more than of manners, save as manners reveal 
motives, James was no mere advocate of the "poor sensitive gentleman," but 
at every point a moralist. However hard a time imagination and intelligence 
have in his pages confronting the simplifying habit of Philistia, they win the 
perceptive reader. Their side, at very least, offers the exhilaration of expand- 
ing vision. It is as though James had set himself to demonstrate in fine detail 
the significance of the sentence of Shelley, "A man, to be greatly good, must 
imagine intensely and comprehensively; he must put himself in the place of 
another and of many others; the pains and pleasures of his species must 
become-his own.” To comprehend the human scene is no slight alternative 
to "shutting the eyes tight and making a noise" — the alternative of a spa- 
ciousness and fullness vastly unlike that of the "projectile, . . . loaded and 
ready for use." 


j 
Wordsworth on Disinterestedness 


and on Michelangelo 


By P. M. Zar 
Los Angeles State College 


NE OF THE amusing episodes in Wordsworth's biography is the 

“immortal dinner" at Haydon’s, December 1817, when Wordsworth, 
Keats and Lamb discoursed convivially on “Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, & 
Virgil" until Lamb dozed off.* While Lamb dozed, later visitors came to tea, 
among them John Kingston, deputy comptroller of the Stamp Office and 
therefore a superior of Wordsworth's in his capacity as director of stamps for 
Westmoreland. Because of this relationship Kingston was allowed to talk 
silly stuff about poetry — until Lamb, waking abruptly, called him a silly 
fellow and thereafter punctuated everything Kingston said with a verse or 
two from "Diddle iddle don, my son John." Wordsworth's embarrassment was 
deep, but after Lamb was put to bed in another room, good fellowship 
reigned. 

Less well known but equally amusing and more informative is a later 
episode at Haydon's, drawn in the memoirs of William Bewicke — ? a pupil 
of Haydon's, not to be confused with Thomas Bewicke, eminent painter of 
birds. William Bewicke followed Haydon in historical painting but is per- 
haps best known for his copies of the Elgin Marbles, DaVinci's frescoes in 
the Sistine Chapel, and some of Raphael’s works. His memoirs contain an 
entire chapter devoted to the meeting at Haydon's between Wordsworth 
and the fantastic Italian poet Ugo Foscolo about April 1824. 

Although Bewicke's anecdote is undated, we know that Wordsworth, his 
wife, daughter and sister were all in London during April 1824, a time when 
Haydon, Bewicke, and Foscolo might easily have come together with them. 
Foscolo had been in self-exile in London since 1816, having resigned his 
Chair of Eloquence at the University of Pavia in protest against the Italian 
political climate. Lionized by liberals, he was a welcome guest at Holland 
House; then, gradually falling out of fashion, he subsisted by hack writing 
until his death in abject poverty in 1827.* During this time, he acquired a 


1 Diary of Benjamin Robert Haydon, ed Williard B. Pope, 2 vols (Harvard Univ Press 1960) m 
173-176. : 


2 In Life and Letters of William Bewicke, ed Thomas Landseer, 2 vols (London 1871) x 75- 
101. All quotations are from this source. 


8 See E. R. Vincent, Byron, Hobhouse and Foscolo (Cambridge Univ Press 1949) 118-119. 
[131] 
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reputation for being amusing and horrifying in public. Bewicke describes 
his effect on Wordsworth and reports Wordsworth's noble defense of benevo- 
lence and also his views on Michelangelo and Raphael, not recorded else- 
where. 

According to Bewicke, the evening began innocently enough, with perhaps 
Dorothy Wordsworth praising the Italian language and Wordsworth adding 
that he regretted not having been able to hear Milton read Virgil or Horace 
“in the Italian mode of conversing in Latin" (page 76). Then one of the 
ladies graciously asked Foscolo to recite in Italian, and he complied with an 
impassioned poem about himself, "recited with deep feeling, passion, fire, 
and pathos, not forgetting the appropriate gesture of the actor" (pages 76- 
77). On a stage the performance might have been impressive, but in Hay- 
don's small flat it was terrifying: "Our English poet seemed moved to fear, 
and opened his mouth and eyes, gasping for breath" (page 78). 

After Foscolo's "violent gesticulation" had subsided and his "shrill trumpet- 
like voice" stilled, Wordsworth sat silent and absorbed, seemingly puzzled by 
a mode of recitation so unlike “his usual ideas of a quiet chanting mode" 
(page 80). He soon recovered, however, and joined the general social con- 
versation, apparently enjoying himself until Foscolo flared up again, touched 
off by mention of "the beauty of disinterestedness, and the generosity of the 
nature of man in his undegenerate state" (page 80). He turned on Words- 
worth with energy and violence, asserting that man's actions rose entirely 
from self-interest and nothing more. As his argument raged, his voice grew 
louder, his actions more violent. Wordsworth heard him out in studied 
silence, and then said quietly: 


"Suppose a person had fallen into the water, and there seemed every 
probability of his being drowned, and another person, entirely a stranger, 
and by mere chance coming that way, should, without premeditation, or 
even thought of consequences, jump in to save the drowning man, and 
happily, or not, succeed, what interest or benefit could the humane person 
expect to derive from his saving, or trying to save, the life of a fellow- 
creature?" 


F. — "There is not an instance of a person voluntarily risking his own 
life to save another, unless in the expectation of reward or benefit in some 
shape or other." 

W. — “I think there are instances in my own knowledge, and I hope 
many that I may not be aware of, nor have ever heard of." 


F. — "Ah! no. Impossible!" 


W. — “I assure you, Sir, that, in my own knowledge, a case occurred 
where there could be no expectation of reward or benefit whatever, for 
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the parties were totally unknown to each other; and the disinterested 
individual who saved the other from a watery grave was not only un- 
known, but was never seen again in the neighbourhood after the inter- 
esting circumstance, — interesting, I may say: for the life so saved was 
a precious life: it was the son of a poor widow, whose labour was the 
only support of herself and a numerous small family. I often tried to find 
out the name of the heroic preserver of this young man's life, but in vain; 
nobody had ever seen him before the circumstance happened, nor up to 
this present moment has he ever been known to appear in the neighbour- 
hood. I could mention other instances of disinterestedness, similar to this 
one, if necessary, to prove the humanity and instinct of noble self- 
sacrifice and generosity planted by Providence in the breast of man." 


F. — "Sir, there must be some mistake; it must have been done to sat- 
isfy some vain-glory of personal exhibition, — the art of swimming, — or 
the strength of the swimmer, to receive adulation for the courage, the 
success." 


W. — "As far as appeared the humane impulse came momentarily, with- 
out premeditation, and the feat done, he quitted hastily the scene of his 
heroism, and no one knew who he was, nor where he came from. Besides, 
there are many similar acts of noble and disinterested beneficence in the 
history of man. It would be ungenerous and unchristian to condemn the 
human race to such narrow bounds, when it is admitted by philosophy 
and reason that Christian benevolence is natural that our Maker has 
bestowed upon us impulses of generous sympathy, — of heartfelt tender- 
ness towards our kind." 


All this was uttered in the quiet solemnity peculiar to Wordsworth, as 
if dictated by profound conviction of its truth. His brother poet listened 
with attention, for Wordsworth’s manner was impressive. But no sooner 
had he concluded his observations, with the seeming satisfaction of hav- 
ing performed a duty, than his opponent . . . sprang upon his feet, eyed 
the philosophic poet at the opposite side of the room, for a moment only 
... then walking up directly in front of his antagonist, deliberately dou- 
bled his first, and held it in Wordsworth’s face, close to his nose, staring at 
him with his curious Chinese eyes, and crying, or bawling rather, in 
rude emphasis, — “Bah! It is all to satisfy self, Sir, to please self, to gratify 
self-love or pride” (pages 81-84). 


With a burst of similar sentiments, Foscolo concluded in triumph, waving 
one hand exultantly while the other remained tight-fisted near Wordsworth’s 
nose. Then, spinning on his heels, Foscolo marched around the room, nod- 
ding at each guest with self-satisfaction, twirling his “quizzing glass” as he 
went, around and around the room, while Wordsworth stayed studiously 
silent, his eyes tightly closed. Haydon was enjoying the scene but Bewicke, 
hearing Wordsworth breathe “a faint sigh within himself” (page 86), sided 
with him and repeated an observation made by a fisherman to Coleridge and 
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Hazlitt when they were in the Valley of the Rocks: The fisherman, explaining 
why he and his friends had tried to save a drowning boy at the risk of their 
own lives, had said “he did not know how it was that they ventured, but, 
Sir, we have a nature towards one another!" (page 87).* 

Foscolo ignored Bewicke's remark, but it drew Wordsworth close to the 
young painter. He told him how much he admired his works he had seen 
exhibited and suggested that Bewicke might do "comprehensive copies from 
the celebrated frescoes of Michael Angelo" (page 87). He thereupon began 
a panegyric of Michelangelo: 


“Angelo,” he said, “is the great epic painter, the poet executing his high 
imaginings with the pencil; no one touches the hem of his garment in that 
lofty comprehensiveness that soars beyond the regions of commonplace, 
adding ideality and greatness to ordinary forms, giving sublimity and 
distinctive character to what in other hands might only be dramatic. 
Although I appreciate, and I hope can admire sufficiently, the beauties of 
Raphael's transcendent genius — and let us observe that in him there 
are no inanities — yet we must brace the sinews, so to speak, of our com- 
prehension to grapple with the grandeur and sublimity of thought and 
imagination, the epic greatness, of Michael Angelo, who has the merit of 
eclipsing in these respects, as well as in the difficulties and technicalities 
of his art, every other artist that had preceded him; — I mean of that 
epoch. And we must not forget that it was the splendour, the brilliance, 
the superlative lustre of this sun of Art, that shone, and enlightened with 
new and ennobling impressions and enlarged conceptions the refined, 
pure intelligence and the beautiful soul — if I am permitted to say so, — 
of Raphael. The brighter luminary glanced, as it were, a ray of its peculiar 
force to the already divinely endowed genius, and added a new lustre to 
that already there. It was an additional ray of sunlight into the prism of 
genius, which there blended with other bright hues, strengthening the 
glittering beauties that sparkled in their primitive modesty, delicate and 
sensitive. Raphael was strengthened, both morally and physically, by 
Michael Angelo, for by him his mind expanded, his hand was embold- 
ened, and he depicted his conceptions with greater power and distinctive 
character; and what, perhaps, is extraordinary, without diminishing in 
the least his wonted delicacy, or grace, or refinement" (pages 88-89). 


Thus, dwelling upon "the beauties of art and the poetry of painting," 
Wordsworth relaxed. Foscolo was forgotten, or at least ignored, for we hear 
no more about him from Wordsworth or his biographers. Yet surely we owe 
him a debt of gratitude for having stirred Wordsworth to speak eloquently 
on benevolence and art when a studied silence would have been safer. 


* Bewicke quotes verbatim from "My First Acquaintance with Poets,” first published in The 
Liberal, April 1823, reprinted in Hazlitt’s Complete Works, ed P. P. Howe, 21 vols (London: 
Dent 1930-1934) xvu 121. 
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Front Matter 


Molnar Collection 


In 1947 and 1948 the Theatre Collection 
acquired an archive of manuscripts, let- 
ters, drafts of plays, and other memora- 
bilia of Ferenc Molnar, the Hungarian 
dramatist. This collection has now been 
augmented by a gift of additional mate- 
rial from Mme Molnar (Lili Darvas). 
The recent gift includes a variety of 
working versions of a large number of 
Molnars plays, among them The Em- 
peror, The Kings Maid, One Two 
Three, and Waxworks. The mementos 
of Molnar include three of his monocles. 


Recent Acquisitions of Prints 


Some eighty "New Additions to the 
Print Collection" are on view in our 
third floor gallery until July. Among 
contemporary artists represented are 
Lyonel Feininger, Josef Albers, Graham 
Sutherland, Henry Moore, Haku Maki, 
Laxman Pai, Lubomir Pribyl, Alberico 
Morena, Haim Mendelson, and Luisa 
Palacio. Sixteenth-century prints in- 
clude Jean Mignon's Death of Cleopat- 
ra and Abraham de Bruyn’s portraits of 
the French King Charles IX and his 
consort Queen Isabella of Austria. The 
eighteenth century is represented by 
Antonio Canaletto's La Piazzetta di San 
Marco and Piranesi’s Pictorial Cata- 
logue of His Engravings, and eighteenth 
and twentieth centuries are brought 
together in some rubbings of New Eng- 
land grave stones by New York artists 
Ann Parker and Avon Neal. 


The Voices of the Reviews 


We take pleasure in quoting recent re- 
views in praise of some of our recent 
and not so recent publications. In one 
instance the book was issued in 1961 
and the review in 1965. But all these 


books — and reviews — are sufficiently 
timeless to be still timely. The books are 
all in print and may be obtained from 
our Sales Shop. 


American Genealogical Periodicals: A 
Bibliography with a Chronological 
Finding-List. By Lester J. Cappon. 1964. 
32 pp. Paper, $1.50 

“An offset reprint of a useful work, 
"frankly of an exploratory nature” but 
more comprehensive than eny similar 
compilation." — C. G. in American Lit- 
erature, January 1965. 


Secular Music in America 1801-1825: À 
Bibliography. By Richard J. Wolfe, with 
an Introduction by Carleton Sprague 
Smith, 1964. 3 vols. $35.00 

“The material published in these vol- 
umes constitutes a monumental contri- 
bution to American musicology and li- 
brarianship and no short review can 
begin to evaluate it properly. There are 
10,168 entries arranged alphabetically 
by composer, or by title if the composer 
is unknown. .. . a mandatory purchase 
for music libraries." — Arthur S. Rick- 
etts in Library Journal, February 1 1965. 


Jemmie Boswell and the London Daily 
Press, 1785-1795. By Lucyle Werkmei- 
ster. 1963. 58 pp. Paper, $1.50 

“This study is thorough, informing, 
and funny. Boswell could be an insen- 
sitive man on the make, but if he often 
was an object of laughter he also pro- 
duced a good deal. He was ridiculed, 
but he was also valued. ... 

"The monograph is well printed on 
good paper and reproduces two Thomas 
Rowlandson prints. Would that there 
were more such fine monograph series." 
— A. A. in The Personalist. 


Simon Wheeler, Detective, by Mark 
Twain. Edited with an Introduction by 
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Franklin 'R. Rogers. 1963 [reprinted 
1965] xxxix, 204 pp. Cloth, $5.00 

"In his engaging introduction Profes- 
sor Rogers ably traces the composition 
of the novel and relates its surface satire 
to Twain's interest[s] ... Following the 
text are... explanatory and textual notes 
presented in a form designed for maxi- 
mum usefulness." — Edgar M. Branch 
in American Literature, January 1965. 

“The New York Public Library has 
published the unfinished novel . . . in 
a handsome gift edition. . . . The reader 
will find none of the staccato pace of 
much contemporary fiction, And despite 
a preposterous story by today's criteria, 
no reader will put this down unfinished 
[sic]... ." — Beverley Githens in the 
Arkansas Times Echo, January 7 1965. 


Parthenia In-Violata or Mayden-Mu- 
sicke for the Virginalls and Bass-Viol 
Selected by Robert Hole. Facsimile edi- 
tion with an historical introduction by 
Thurston Dart, a bibliographical note 
by Richard J. Wolfe, and a foreword by 
Sydney Beck. 1961. 103 pp. Cloth. $6.00 

"The facsimile volume conforms to 
the most exacting standards. . . . The 
photography reproduces every worm- 
hole and dog-ear with admirable skill; 
more important, the plate impressions 
are clearly visible in most cases. 

“Parthenia In-Violata, an engraved 
collection of 20 keyboard pieces by 
Jacobean composers, exists in only one 
copy, now at the New York Public 
Library. Though small in size, the col- 
lection adds to our somewhat slender 
sources for the period, and it occupies 
a unique position in the history of Eng- 
lish music printing because of unusual 
characteristics. . . . 

“In a fact-packed foreword Sydney 
Beck traces the history of this unusual 
music-book. . . . 

“Thurston Dart's Historical Introduc- 
tion discusses bibliographical, historical, 
and music aspects of the book, concen- 
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trating imaginative and sophisticated 
reasoning on the question of dating. 

^, . . Richard Wolfe contributes an 
illuminating technical essay in which he 
shows that the book is a unique example 
of a folio-form quarto. . . . Mr. Wolfe 
has expanded this commentary in the 
Bulletin . . . for June 1961 . . . an article 
that offers valuable methodology for 
musicologists with problems in the 
dating of prints... ." — Jan LaRue in 
Journal of the American Musicological 
Society, January 1965. 


Doctors as Men of Letters: English and 
American Writers of Medical Back- 
ground. An Exhibition in the Berg Col- 
lection. By John D. Gordan. 32 pp. 
Paper, $1.00 

"Surprising discoveries turn up among 
near-physicians, from John Keats to 
James Joyce and Gertrude Stein.... You 
may wonder what Percy Bysshe Shelley 
is doing in an exhibition devoted to the 
nonprofessional writing of physicians. 
. . but Shelley did harbor thoughts of 
medicine and did, in fact, attend the 
Abernethy Anatomical Lectures. , . ." 
— Unsigned “Tribune Feature” in Med- 
ical Tribune, Weekend Edition, Febru- 
ary 27-28, 1965. 


Dancing in Prints 1634-1870. Cloth- 
bound portfolio with twelve prints and 
Commentary by Marion Eames. 1964. 
$10.00 (Second printing, April 1965) 

“The prints [four in color] were cho- 
sen from the six thousand in the Dance 
Collection. Marion Eames has written 
an accompanying booklet which com- 
ments upon each of the prints with eru- 
dition and a charming style. . . . 

"Anyone possessing historical curios- 
ity, a love of beautiful pictures, and an 
imagination given to speculations and 
flights of fancy when confronted by 
a period print should derive great 
pleasure from this portfolio." — Jack 
Anderson in Dance Magazine, Novem- 
ber 1964. 


Some ‘“Careless” Seventeenth-Century Rhymes 


By Tuomas B. DEWEY 
University of California, Los Angeles 


To PAPER began as an attempt to resolve a question raised by two 
opposite views on John Cleveland as a maker of rhymes.! As my inquiry 
proceeded, however, it became apparent that it would lead to more general 
considerations and would raise other questions, which might lead to profit- 
able future research, 

In the earlier of the two modern editions of Cleveland’s poems,? John M. 
Berdan, the editor, offered the following as part of the internal evidence on 
which he based his attributions of authorship: “1. Very careless in rhymes: 
face — glass, dressed — east, wrong — tongue, together — either, vote — out, 
choice — paradise, bones — nonce, etc.” (p 172). Berdan did not explain the 
“ete.,” nor did he provide any information as to his criteria for the judgment. 

In the second of the two modern editions ? the editor, George Saintsbury, 
made the following observations on Cleveland's rhymes: “The rhyme of ‘star’ 
and ‘Lucifer, which occurs (with ‘traveler’) in Dryden, is — like all Cleve- 
land's rhymes, I think without exception — perfectly sound on the general 
principle then observed, and observed partly at all times, that a vowel may, 
for rhyming purposes, take the sound that it has in a similar connexion but 
in another word" (ux 85, note 1). 

In his Manual of English Prosody,* Saintsbury had set forth this rule in a 
somewhat different way, referring to the Dryden rhyme: “ ‘traveller . . . ‘star,’ 
giving the er the value it has in ‘clerk’.” He stated the rule as follows: “Good 
rhyme has necessarily varied, at different times, with pronunciation; but a 
certain rough rule may be seen prevailing not uncommonly, that vowels in 
rhyme may take the value which they have in words other than those actually 
employed" (p 34). 

The direct opposition of the views expressed by Berdan and Saintsbury, 
both having specific reference to John Cleveland, seemed to call for investi- 
gation; not to vindicate Cleveland, nor to reinforce a critical dichotomy, but 


1 I acknowledge with appreciation, indispensable nes and assistance by Earl Miner, 
University of California, Los Angeles. I am also indebted to Miss Eleanor Withington, Queens 
College, for valuable suggestions and corrections; and to William Matthews, University of 
California, Los Angeles, for advice and referral to sources in orthography and pronunciation. 


2 The Poems of John Cleveland, ed John M. Berdan (New Haven 1911) 63-165. 
3 Minor Poets of the Caroline Period, ed George Saintsbury, 3 vols (Oxford 1921). 
* George Saintsbury, Manual of English Prosody (Oxford 1910). 
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in order to try to discover whether some more precise criteria might be 
raised on which to base a different — or similar — judgment. 
Using the same rhymes labeled careless by Berdan, I formulated the fol- 
lowing questions: 
1 Were these rhymes occasional and exceptional in Cleveland's poems? 
Or did they occur repeatedly? 


2, Did they occur only, or predominantly, in Cleveland, or were they 
employed by other poets of the same period, and if so, to what extent? 


3 Were these rhymes in violation of accepted pronunciations of the 
seventeenth century? 

The answer to the first question was obtained by examining all rhymesin the 
poems firmly attributed to Cleveland in the Berdan edition, which is in three 
parts: I Non-Political Poems, II Political Poems, and III Poems Attributed 
to Cleveland by Modern Scholars. Concurring in Eleanor Withington's “hope 
that Cleveland's future critics would not judge him by the poems he did not 
write,” 5 I omitted the poems in Part III, as not certainly belonging to the 
Cleveland canon. 

I extended Berdan's list of suspect rhymes by analogy, restricting my 
choices to sounds identical (in present English) with his examples, and with 
the same phonetic environment (with such exceptions as seemed to me 
unlikely to prejudice the test). The total number of lines examined was 1800. 
I omitted Berdan's pair: "choice — paradise," as it is well established that 
the vowel oi in the seventeenth century was pronounced [ai] consistently 
enough to vindicate Cleveland's rhyme. 

It was found that the rhymes in Berdan's examples, and their analogues, 
were repeated in Cleveland's poems, some frequently, others occasionally. 
In all cases, they occurred at least twice, in most cases, several times. 

To answer the second question: whether the same rhymes occurred in 
other poets of Cleveland's time, 1 examined 1800 lines from the works of 
each of the following poets: Abraham Cowley, ed Waller; ê Richard Crashaw, 
ed Martin; " Henry Vaughan, ed Martin; 8 and Edmund Waller, ed Cilfillan.? 


5 Eleanor Withington, "The Canon of John Cleveland's Poetry," Bulletin of The New York 
Public Library uxvm (May 1963) 307-327 and (June 1963) 377—394. 

6 Abraham Cowley, Essays, Plays and Sundry Verses, ed A. R. Waller (Cambridge 1906) 6-66 
and 150—152. 

T The Poems... of Richard Crashaw, ed L. C. Martin (2nd ed Oxford 1957) 149-198, 215-221, 
and 382—395. 

8 The Works of Henry Vaughan, ed L. C. Martin (2nd ed Oxford, 1957; reprinted 1963) 
394—448. 


® The Poetical Works of Edmund Waller and Sir John Denham, ed George Gilfillan (Edinburgh 
1857) 1-67. 
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There was no attempt to examine the entire corpus of the poetry of Cleve- 
land's time, but only a representative sampling, voluminous enough to pro- 
vide adequate material for comparisons. The burlesque poet, Samuel Butler, 
was excluded as not representative. Although, as pointed out by John L. 
Kimmey,'? Butler was indebted to Cleveland, for rhyme especially, he bent 
it to the uses of a comic genre which lies outside the main tradition of the 
poetry selected. 

Neither was there a systematic attempt to make selections keyed to genres. 
The five poets under scrutiny wrote, indeed, in a variety of genres: divine, 
satirical, lyric, political; and this variety provides a suggestive base for the 
questions raised by the inquiry. They were chosen for examination, however, 
chiefly because they were closely contemporary and could be assumed to 
have spoken and written a common language. 

The results of this examination are summarized below, and tables are 
appended showing in detail the incidence of the rhymes, with page-line 
references. 

For the answer to the third question, I consulted two sets of authorities: 
(1) contemporary seventeenth-century; and (2) modern. Those in which I 
found pertinent information were The Writing Scholar’s Companion (1695) ® 
(hereafter, WSC); Wyld’s English Rhymes !? (hereafter, Wyld), and Dob- 
son's English Pronunciation . . .1° (hereafter, Dobson). 

My method will be to take up each set of rhymes and deal with it in the 
light of the three questions above propounded. First, however, a word about 
seventeenth-century pronunciation: 

The language of John Cleveland, in orthography and structure, was 
essentially modern English. Such differences as existed were mainly in spell- 
ing and pronunciation, and these were relatively slight. We have little 
difficulty today in making out a seventeenth-century text. The spelling var- 
iants, both those that differed from present English spellings and those that 
varied within the period, from person to person or place to place, were the 
result (aside from dialect, not markedly pertinent here) of lack of standard- 
ization. 

10 John L. Kimmey, “John Cleveland and the Satiric Couplet in the Restoration,” PQ xxxvii 
(Oct 1958) 410—423. 
ie Writing Scholar's Companion (1695), Anon., ed Eilert Ekwall (Halle a. S., M. Niemeyer 


12 Henry Cecil Wyld, Studies in English Rhymes from Surrey to Pope (New York 1924) 
18 E, J. Dobson, English Pronunciation; 1500-1700 (2 vols Oxford 1957). 
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The same can be said of pronunciation. The major sound changes in Eng- 
lish, especially the Great Vowel Shift, had been virtually completed, although 
traces remained of older forms—and still, indeed, remain. However, attempts 
at standardization were being made by 1650, and this presents a problem 
when one consults contemporary authorities. One is never sure whether a 
certain schoolmaster or orthographer is accurately reflecting the usage of 
his time, or is indulging in the advocacy of a preferred standard. Also, phono- 
logical description was not precise and much of the information on pronun- 
ciation is ambiguous. Nevertheless, the spelling books and speech manuals 
are of value in pointing up variants and in providing a scheme of the language 
as it existed in their time. 











The Rhymes 
I rACcE—cLass (and analogous sounds) ITth-century pronunciation 
(See Word List 1) WSC: "blast, past: (a)-short [ze]; but 
Number of times (e) should be added to distinguish 
in. 1800 lines past (time) from paste" (p 23) [i.e., 
Cleveland. 13 to distinguish the sense; blast — paste 
Cowley 5 may have been a perfect rhyme]. 
Crashaw 6 
Vaughan 10 Wyld: Dryden rhymed passed — em- 
Waller T braced (p 127). 
45 Dobson: "Brown (1700) gives . . . pair- 
ings: ass: ace, lass: lace; past: paste" 
(1 418). 
II DRESSED — EAST (See Word List II) ITth-century pronunciation 
Number of times : ‘ ‘ | 
i 1800 es WSC: east, (e)-long [i]? (p 39); but: 
Cleveland 6 Wyld: “. . . the greater number of words 
Cowley 4 containing (ea), (including feast) 
Crashaw 9 were pronounced with a sound very 
Vaughan 5 like French è.. ." (p 49). 
Waller 12 : Drayton rhymed east — pos- 
36 sessed; Millton, feast — rest (p 92). 
III wronc — TONGUE (See Word I7th-century pronunciation 
List III wa 
Number of times Dobson: pis pairings of: tongs — 
in 1800 lines tongues, longs — lungs, longs — 
Cleveland 4 tongues (1m 584). 
Cowley 0 
Crashaw 2 
Vaughan 2 
Waller 3 





ll 
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IV TOGETHER — EITHER 


I found this rhyme only in Cleve- 
land, occurring only twice. The short i 
sound was used in some words with 
ei, as atheism [eSrzm] (WSC: p 41). 
Dobson (11 648) mentions a "widespread 
[e&ar]" apparently a dialect pronuncia- 
tion. The incidence of the rhyme was 
low in this form, though there were 
many of the sort: together — whither. 








V vore — our (See Word List IV) ITth-century pronunciation 
Number of times Dobson: Notes the following pairings: 
in 1800 lines sow (to plant) and sow (female pig); 
Cleveland 2 slow and slough (mud) (x 694); also, 
Cowley 6 thou and though (1 693). 
Crashaw 5 i 
Vaughan 16 
Waller 3 
32 ‘ 
VI BONES — NONCE (See Word List V) I7th-century pronunciation 
Number of times Dobson: “Pronunciations of the o in 
in 1800 lines nonce, as listed with stone (s), once, 
A : none, one, etc., varied widely” (u 505). 
id 10 (That was the extent of Dobson's treat- 
Vaughan 2 ment and I could find no other infor- 
Waller 3 mation that was pertinent here.) 
23 


In view of the frequency of occurrence of the suspect rhymes in the five 
poets, we may safely conclude that Cleveland was no more “careless in 
rhymes” than were the others, if they were careless at all. My view is that 
none of them was careless, that they were using rhymes that fitted the spoken 
language of their time; or that, if occasionally they strained for a rhyme, 
they held to tradition.“ 

A more extensive study of rhymes in this period would be, I think, reward- 
ing. If we assume that a poet’s rhyming is not haphazard, that choices are 
made, we can address ourselves to such questions as the connection, if any, 
between rhyme and genre; or between rhyme and the particular context of 


14 Miles Laurence Hanley, Index to Rimes in American and English Poetry, 1500-1900 (Madi- 
son, Wisc, Microcard Foundation 1959). Even a cursory glance at Hanley’s Index confirms the 
prevalence of these specific rhymes in the seventeenth century. 
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a given poem. It is interesting to note that the rhyme, VOTE — OUT occurred 
more than twice as frequently in Vaughan as in any of the others. As a writer 
of divine poetry, he was dependent on the word "thou" almost as on a stock 
in trade and often would be forced to find rhymes for it. 

Crashaw chose rhymes with BONES — NONCE twice as frequently as 
did the others. One of the longer of his poems examined was “Musicks Duell,” 
in which he used "tone" and "Tones," in both cases in rhyming positions. 
In another Crashaw poem, “Upon the Death of a Freind [sic],” there occurs 
the rhyme "alone — gone,” again in a context concerned with music. It may 
be pertinent to ask whether the mellifluous-nasal sound [o:n], by its nature, 
is likely to suggest itself to a poet preoccupied with music.!* 

The limited extent of this inquiry — six rhymes and five poets — precludes 
any attempt to answer these questions. It cannot be said, on the basis of the 
evidence herein, that a poet of religion invariably will find himself thrown 
back on the rhyme, VOTE — OUT, any more than it can be said that Cra- 
shaw, Vaughan and Waller, because they showed a predilection for the 
rhyme, "guest — feast," were dedicated trenchermen. Still, these and similar 
questions might profitably be raised. 


Page-line references in the following tables refer to the editions cited in the 
Notes. Lines are designated in conformity with the numbering in these editions. 
In the case of Cowley, the lines were not numbered by the editor and my number- 
ing is page-by-page rather than poem-by-poem. 


Word. List I 


FACE — GLASS (or GLASS — FACE) and Analogous Sounds: 
Incidence of use and page-line references 


Rhyme Words CLEVELAND CowLex CrasHaw VAUGHAN WALLER 


Amsterdam — game 135:133, 134 

began — tane (taken) 18:7,9 

blast — hast (e) 394:27, 28 

blast — wast(e) 169:43, 44 

blasted — tasted 104:12, 14 

blasts — wast (e)s 428:26, 27 

came — dam 28:86, 87 
came — epigram 88:21, 22 

came — Lambe 60:7, 8 

cast — taste 28:92, 93 
dam — came 31:163, 164 
face — glass 67:22, 23 


15 Mary Ellen Rickey, Rhyme and Meaning in Richard Crashaw (Univ of Kentucky Press, 
Lexington 1961). Miss Rickey's excellent study offers some suggestive remarks on Crashaw, 
music and rhyme (p 49). 
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Rhyme Words 
fashion — imitation 


fashion — Reservation 
gave — have 


glasse — face 
grain — meridian 
grant — Saint 
grave — have 


haste — overcast 
hath — Faith 

have — crave 

have — Grave; grave 
have — wave 

Lamb — shame 

last — plac'd 

make — zodiac 
Name — Anagram 
operation — fashion 
overcast — defaced 
passe — space 

past — hast(e) 


past — taste 
plac't — Enthusiast 
rabble — stable 


state — bat 
tast(e) — blast 
taste — cast 


vast — waste 


Rhyme Words 
attest — Beast 
Beame — them 
Beast — brest 
beast — dress'd 
Beast — nest 
beast — rest 
beneath — Death 


bequeath — breath 

bequeath — Death 
— death 

best — least 

Breast — East 

East — oppress'd 

East — West 

east — West 


CLEVELAND COWLEY CRASHAW VAUGHAN 
109, 110: 
18, 20 
119:15, 16 
12:8, 10 
176:21, 22 
162:57, 58 
83:17, 18 
165:115, 116 
133:73, 74 
405:45, 47 
50:3, 6 153:167, 168 415:9, 11 
404:21, 23 
431:43, 45 
397:17, 19 
67:35, 36 
54:27, 28 
171:23, 24 
403:13, 15 
400:19, 21 
426:9, 11 
152:103, 104 
161:31,32 
162:47, 48 
445:93, 24 
Word List II 
DRESSED — EAST (or EAST — DRESSED) and Analogous Sounds: 
Incidence of use and page-line references 
CLEVELAND CowLEY CRASHAW VAUGHAN 
163:73, 74 
168:17, 18 
37:14, 17 
119:13, 14 
172:5, 6 
164:15, 16 
193:33, 34 
394:29, 30 
52:27, 28 
180:82, 83 
402:2, 4 
127, 128: 
15, 16 
158:25,26 438:101, 102 


feast — Guest — guest 


387:1,2 
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WALLER 


Ra bi 
PH 
Ppp 
à 


15:15, 16 
41:77, 78 


49:15, 16 


63:19, 20 


30:135, 136 
40:47, 48 


WALLER 


59:3, 4 
58:167, 168 


42:21, 22 
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Word List II, Continued 
Rhyme Words 

feast — neast (nest) 
feasts — guests 

guest — feast 

guests — feasts 


intreat — threat 
leane — when 
least — rest 

less — increase 
oppress'd — beast 


pleads — heads 


press — cease 
prest — feast 
reach — stretch 
rest — beast 
spreads — meads 
undressed — east 
* whet — heat 
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CLEVELAND CowzEv CRASHAW VAUGHAN 
441:1, 3 
25:14, 16 
180:102, 103 
17:14, 16 
109, 110: 
17, 19 
431:19, 20 
434:17, 19 
80:1,2 
158:6,8 
Word List IH 


WALLER 


1:3,4 
35:15, 16 
13:33, 34 


51:1,3 
29:111, 112 
42:17, 18 


22:19, 20 


31:171, 172 
20:15, 16 


WRONG — TONGUE (or TONGUE — WRONG) and Analogous Sounds: 


Rhyme Words 


gone — sonne 

none — gone 

on — gone 

on — spun 

song — tongue 

song — young 

wrong — Tongue 
— tongue 


wrongs — tongues 
wrong — hung 


Incidence of use and page-line references 


CLEVELAND COWLEY CRASHAW VAUGHAN 
422:5, 7 
159:9, 10 
174:11, 12 
440:30, 32 
73:7, 8 
83:19, 20 
95:39, 40 
128:33, 34 
Word List IV 


VOTE — OUT (or OUT — VOTE) and Analogous Sounds: 


Rhyme words 


bestow'd — Cloud 
Bow (Cupid's) — how 
brow — below 

browes — knowes 
downe — alone 

flow'd — Cloud 

foul — soul 

home — downe 


* The stanza in “The General Eclipse" in which this rh 


Incidence of use and page-line references 


CLEVELAND CowLEY CRASHAW VAUGHAN 
: 416:18, 19 
160:45, 46 
158:3, 4 
21:14, 16 
43:11, 12 
33:13, 15 
494:92, 94 
10:19, 21 


iym 
as pomted out by Eleanor Withington, BNYPL rxvu (May 1968) 814. 


WALLER 


1:13, 14 


20:5,6 
61:15, 16 


e occurs may not have been written by Cleveland; 
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Rhyme Words 

know — bow 

know — now 

knowes — Browes — 
yowes 

low — now 

now — grow 

now — slow 

Oath — mouth 


own — town 
owne — Crowne 
show — brow 
shown — Town 
soul — howl 
thou — below 
thou — bestow 


thou — blow 
thou — grow 
thou — know 
thou — low 

thou — rainbow 
thou — sow 
throws — boughs 
Towne — owne 
vote — out 


Rhyme Words 


alone — gone 

alone — motion 
alone — none 

anon — tone 
companions — stones 
grown — none 
knowne — none 
nonce — bones 

none — home 

on — own 

on — stone 

own — gone 

owne — upon 
Reservation — owne 
Rome — Martyrdome 
shone — anon 

stone — ambition 
Stone — on 

throne — one 
throwne — one 


, CLEVELAND COWLEY CRASHAW VAUGHAN Warten 
392:7, 8 
41:15, 16 66:25, 25 
198:106, 
107, 108 
63:11, 12 
413:9, 10 
428:33, 34 
154:7, 8 
32:193, 194 
418:61, 63 
55:3, 4 
405:15, 16 
433:6, 8 
429:17, 24 
413:19, 20 
430:5, 6 
410:67, 68 
400:27, 29 
427:16, 17 
413:5, 6 
446:53, 54 
21:17, 18 
192:7,8 
163:59, 60 
Word List V 
BONES — NONCE (or NONCE — BONES) and Analogous Sounds: 
Incidence of use and page-line references 
CLEVELAND Cowrrev CnRASHAW VAUGHAN WarzknR 
393:17, 18 
167:5,6 
188:3,4 12:25, 24 
153:139, 140 
444:26, 36 
152:19, 20 
152:1, 2 
150:121, 122 
434:5, 7 
60:11, 12 
174:49, 50 
159:14, 15 
180:96, 97 
151:7,8 
55:25, 26 
49:8, 10 
59:11, 12 
172:3, 4 
388:53, 54 
150:1, 2 
149:23, 24 


Tones — divisions 
Tones — once 


159:27, 28 
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Titles of Poems (or Volumes In Early Editions) Examined 


John Cleveland 
Clievelandi Vindiciae, 1677 


Abraham Cowley 
Poeticall Blossomes. 'The 'Third Edition. 1637 
The Puritan and the Papist. 1643 


Richard Crashaw 

The Delights of the Muses. 1646 

The Delights of the Muses. 1648 

Poems from mss: 
Petronij/ Ales Phasiacis petita Colchis &c. 
Horatij/Ille & nefasto te posuit die &c. 
"On the Gunpowder Treason" (1) 
"Upon the Gunpowder Treason" (2) 
“Upon the Gunpowder Treason" (3) 
"Upon the Kings Coronation" (1) 
"Upon the Kings Coronation" (2) 


"Upon the Birth of the Princesse Eliza- 
beth" 


Ex Euphormione 
"Upon the Death of a Freind" 


“An Elegy upon the Death of Mr. Stanni- 
now..." 


Henry Vaughan 


Silex Scintillans: Sacred. Poems and. Private 
Ejaculations. 1655 


Edmund Waller 


“Of the Danger His Majesty . . .Escaped 
in the Road at St. Andero" 


“Of His Majesty's Receiving the News of 
the Duke of Buckingham's Death" 

"On the Taking of Salle" 

"Upon His Majestys Repairing of St. 
Paul's" 

"The Countess of Carlisle in Mourning" 


"In Answer to One who Writ a Libel 
Against the Countess of Carlisle" 


"Of Her Chamber" 
"Thyrsis, Galatea" 


SX 


“On My Lady Dorothy Sidney's Picture” 
“At Penshurst” 


“Of the Lady who can Sleep When she 
Pleases” 


“Of the Misreport of her Being Painted” 
“Of her Passing through a Crowd of 


“The Story of Phoebus and Daphne, Ap- 
plied” 

“On the Friendship betwixt Saccharissa 
and Amoret” 

“At Penshurst” 

“The Battle of the Summer Islands” 

"Of the Queen" 

"The Apology of Sleep" 

"Puerperium" 

"A la Malade" 

"Upon the Death of My Lady Rich" 

"Of Love" 

"For Drinking of Healths" 

“Of My Lady Isabella" 

"Of Mrs. Arden" 

“Of the Marriage of the Dwarfs" 

"Love's Farewell" 

"From a Child" 

^On a Girdle" 

"The Fall" 

"Of Sylvia" 

"The Bud" 

"On the Discovery of a Lady's Painting" 

“Of Loving at First Sight" 

"The Self-Banished" 

“A Panegyric to My Lord Protector" 

“On the Head of a Stag" 

"The Miser's Speech" 

"Chloris and Hylas" 

"In Answer of Sir John Suckling's Verses" 

"An Apology for Having Loved Before" 

"The Night-Piece" 


‘Philo’ and Prudence: 


A New Hazlitt Criticism of Malthus 


By Joan Kinnairp 
Vassar College 


ILLIAM HAZLITT’S Political Essays (1819) concludes with 

some “Queries Relating to the Essay on Population” — eighteen satiri- 
cally pointed questions which sum up his case against Malthus. Contrary 
to its appearance in this volume, where it seems little more than a coda or 
epilogue for four weightier essays on population theory, the “Queries” must 
now be granted a crucially important role in the development of his anti- 
Malthusian attack. In the Monthly Magazine for April 1809 (xxvm 250- 
258) appears an anonymous letter, signed ‘Philo,’ which proves to be at once 
the original text of the “Queries” and a formidable polemic in its own right. 
The letter expounds essentially the same doctrine, and in a similar sequence 
of questions; but Hazlitt’s argumentation here contrasts sharply with the 
simpler logic and the new critical emphasis that he introduced when, in 
1810, he rewrote his queries as a letter to Cobbett’s Political Register — a 
revision which became, only slightly refurbished, the final text. This change 
reveals, as we shall see, a hitherto unsuspected and a decisive turning-point 
in Hazlitt's campaign against Malthus, and perhaps in the method and style 
of his social criticism generally. 

To understand the situation that called forth his 1809 letter, we must 
glance back to Hazlitt's earliest efforts in the controversy. In 1807 he had 
published his Reply to the Essay on Population, a book consisting of a series 
of five letters (supplemented by a final "Commentary"), the first three of 
which had appeared earlier that year in the Political Register. The anony- 
mous Reply received little recognition; the Edinburgh Review, for instance, 
had by 1809 — a full two years later — still not deigned to notice the book's 
existence. The letter to the Monthly was Hazlitt’s answer to this conspiracy 


1 Complete Works, ed P. P. Howe (London 1930-34) vu 357-361; Pol Reg xvux (Nov 24 
1810) 1014-1022. (All references to Hazlitt’s writings, unless otherwise noted, will be to 
Howe's edition.) It has hitherto been assumed that the 1810 letter, which Howe discovered, 
was the original text: see his notes, vi 408-411, which reproduce all the 1810 variants that I 
cite hereafter. Although Hazlitt almost entirely rewrote his letter in 1810, recognizable frag- 
ments of the original text recur throughout his revision, and several lines of Queries 2 and 3 in 
1819 are still verbally identical with questions 2 and 3 in the Monthly. Only very slight modi- 
fications were introduced when the 1810 letter was refurbished for the Examiner in 1815 — 
in which form it was reprinted, stripped of its epistolary framework, in Political Essays. 
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of silence? The time had come to speak out boldly in his own cause; but he 
had decided also that the best voice to speak for his book now would be not 
that of its author but of some ideally intelligent reader. He assumes, there- 
fore, the guise of a ‘Philo’ — a lover of reason convinced by the Reply and 
determined to pass on that conviction to others: 
Sir, 
A correspondent in your last number manifests a considerable degree 
of curiosity with respect to the comparative merits of Mr. Malthus's and 
Dr. Jarrold's theories on population. I cannot pretend to decide this 
question, not having seen Dr. Jarrold’s work; # but having lately read a 
reply to the Essay on Population, in a series of letters, and thinking it a 
matter of some interest to the public to have the subject of Mr. Malthus's 
reputation fully canvassed, I have brought together in one view the chief 
objections insisted on by this anonymous writer, and leave it to some 
friend or admirer of Mr. Malthus to answer them. — The whole contro- 
versy reduces itself to the following considerations. 


Before examining the "considerations," we should first note the evidence 
these words afford of the high hopes that Hazlitt had entertained for the 
Reply and of his abiding faith in its worth. Yet perhaps we may also detect 
here a suspicion in his mind that the Reply itself, however great its merits, 
must bear some of the blame for its public failure. Had not perhaps its argu- 
ments always needed reducing? Had not the reasoning been obscured — as 
‘Philo’ later confesses (Qu 8) — by a "loose and desultory manner," by too 
many “digressions,” and by too much “levity” in his pungent asides on Mal- 
thus’ character? So rambling and impolitic a book certainly required a 
patiently philosophical reader; and since this ideal reader evidently did not 
exist, Hazlitt invented him now to intercede for the book’s essential rational- 
ity with less discerning minds, 

The “Queries,” then, were first conceived as a synopsis of his book — a 
fact scarcely obvious from the later text, whose questions no longer refer 
to the Reply or conform to the progression of its reasoning. It is understand- 
able, of course, that the Reply itself, as the years passed, should have ceased 
to be Hazlitt's immediate concern. But it is not so clear why his 1810 revision 
should have become much more than another redaction of his arguments. 


2 For the Reply and its history see 1 176-374, 377—385; and for Hazlitt’s frustrations as an 
author at this time, when he could speak of having had three of his books "suppressed," see 
Herschel Baker, William Hazlitt (Cambridge, Mass 1962) 165-167, 171. Hazlitt had recently 
contributed a letter to the Monthly — in Feb 1809 (xxvu 15-19). Signed “W. H.,” this letter 
attacked philosophical materialism: see Geoffrey Carnall’s account in TLS, June 19 1953, p 397. 
8 Thomas Jarrold (1770-1853), with whose Dissertations on Man (1806) Hazlitt seems to 
have remained unacquainted. 
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Certainly, whatever the new occasion, the language of ‘Philo’ — intent, as 
my quotations will suggest, only on his author's logical rigor — must have 
struck Hazlitt as badly in need of restyling. While it has much of the pace 
and force of his mature style, the 1809 letter lacks his later ease and bril- 
liance, and betrays in many ways a reversion, undoubtedly by reaction from 
the free-swinging Reply, to the less readable “metaphysical” manner of his 
youth. Yet the more one considers even the merely verbal changes in the 
later text, the more one sees that Hazlitt’s simpler and more emphatic lan- 
guage serves a different emphasis and even a different line of reasoning. 
One major argument, we shall find, has disappeared, while others have been 
merged or abbreviated or somehow altered in their critical tendency. 
Clearly, for the Hazlitt of 1810 and after, the controversy no longer "reduces 
itself" to the "considerations" so confidently announced by the defender of 
the Reply. 
The first seven questions that ‘Philo’ poses do not take us very far toward 
understanding this later change of purpose. The issue with which he begins 
is that of Malthus' reputation as a philosopher, and on this issue the only 
change that Hazlitt would ever permit himself was a certain concession to 
moderation in his tones of contempt. If his attack here is not so directly per- 
sonal as in the Reply, it is still very much ad hominem, pursued now with- 
out "levity" but with no less savage an irony. As in the corresponding 
“Queries,” he proceeds to discredit Malthus’ celebrated ratios — his calculus 
for the disproportionate increase of population over food — as both invalid 
in fact and unoriginal, borrowed in principle from Robert Wallace's Various 
Prospects of Mankind (1761). Hazlitt then goes on (as he would also in his 
revision) to brand as a flagrant abuse of logic Malthus' argument that 
society, if and when it could attain the perfection that Godwin had imagined 
in Political Justice, must rapidly descend into misery by promoting an exces- 
sive population. As ‘Philo’ ironically paraphrases this reasoning: "If man- 
kind were governed entirely by rational motives, they would have no effect 
on them at all; . .. in proportion as we have command over our passions, we 
shall have less” (Qu 6). But now Hazlitt cannot resist, as he would later, 
indulging his contempt: 
7. Whether a writer, who can betray such a want of logic as to have 
composed a work on this confusion of ideas, can be implicitly relied on 
in other matters, particularly of an abstruse and metaphysical nature? 
Or whether Mr. Malthus may plead in his own defense, that he was led 


hastily to adopt this error by his too great admiration of the speculations 
of Wallace, being but the dupe of another man’s sophistry? 
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This and other jibes at Malthus' philosophical ineptitude were later deleted 
because, as we shall see, by 1810 the changed conditions of the controversy 
no longer made it advisable for Hazlitt to present the major issues as pri- 
marily "abtruse and metaphysical.” This contrast in emphasis first becomes 
clearly marked in the letter’s eighth question, later to be entirely rewritten. 
Here we discover what we find nowhere else in Hazlitt: a statement specify- 
ing which of the arguments in the Reply seemed to him (at this time, at 
least) his most important. For this deletion — if not for the absence of any- 
thing like such a statement — the new circumstances of publication were 
perhaps alone responsible. In 1810 he was to be writing as “The Author of 
the Reply,” and could no longer indulge even in this modest praise of him- 
self: 

8. Whether the two following points are not fully and repeatedly estab- 
lished, though in a loose and desultory manner, and mixed up with a 
good deal of levity and some digressions, in the reply to the Essay on 


Population, and whether they do not go to the foundation of Mr. Mal- 
thus's system. . . 


These two "points" — which are also made in the corresponding “Queries,” 
but less systematically — are: that 1) "if we admit, as Mr. Malthus first 
contended, that vice and misery are the only checks to population," then he 
can indeed claim “new and important consequences" for his theory; but 
that 2) "if we adopt the improved doctrine of the later editions, and say, 
that not vice and misery alone, but vice, misery, and moral restraint, or 
prudential motives, are the only checks to population," then the original 
theory collapses, for “with this qualification" the once necessary conse- 
quences of population have no "foundation to rest upon." In 1810 Hazlitt 
was to reduce the logic of his entire attack to this charge of a fatal incon- 
sistency in the revised Essay, whereas the more “metaphysical” 1809 letter 
proceeds at once to reinforce this criticism, though proclaimed here as suffi- 
cient, with further arguments. And in this refusal to rest his case on the 
simple indictment of a self-contradiction in his adversary, Hazlitt was being 


. wiser than he knew. Historians of the debate today point out that the addi- 


tional "preventive check," as Malthus conceived it, does not really negate 
his original doctrine of the "positive checks," since he had conceded only 
that some men, not all, were capable of "prudence." * Malthus, then, could 


* William P. Albrecht, William Hazlitt and the Malthusian Controversy, Univ of New Mexico 
Publications in Language and Literature, No 4 (Albuquerque 1950) p 63; Harold A. Boner, 
Hungry Generations; The Nineteenth-Century Case against Malthusianism (New York 1955) 
67. Coleridge had anticipated Hazlitt in this argument (see Boner 43 ff). Hazlitt’s unwarranted 
assumption here will have emerged more clearly later: see my three concluding paragraphs. 
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not be accused of a false inference from his premises; only in those premises 
must the fallacy, if any, lie. And, indeed, ‘Philo’ now goes on to find the 
original error of Malthus' reasoning in his basic premise — that population 
invariably tends to increase beyond the means of subsistence: 


11. Whether the author of the Reply has not detected the fallacy of this 
reasoning, by showing that the tendency of population to increase in all 
cases whatever, is not in proportion to its power of increase; but to its 
power of increase accompanied and checked by the prospect of not being 
able to provide for that increase, which is a totally different thing from 
actual vice or misery? For in all stages of society, and of human intellect 
and virtue, so long as man retains the common faculties of his nature, 
the tendency of population to excess, or to produce mischief, must be 
repressed and counterbalanced by the prospect of the inconveniences 
to ensue; and this motive must operate more forcibly in proportion to the 
inconveniences apprehended. . . . Nor when the excess does become 
great, does this arise from the previous actual state of population, or 
from the absence of vice and misery to repress it, but from the degrada- 
tion of morals, and an indifference to consequences, on the consideration 
of which the true, natural, preventive check to population depends. 
Hence it follows, that the increase of population is not in itself an alarm- 
ing circumstance, and that the best way of preventing its excess is by 
diffusing rational principles, and the notions of decency and comfort, as 
widely as possible. . . . 


The same historians of the debate who deny Hazlitt’s previous indictment 
find in this argument his most original and lasting contribution to the anti- 
Malthusian cause. With this reasoning he became, as Boner observes, the 
first critic to argue that "socially remediable factors" were wholly responsi- 
ble for overpopulation (p 67). Yet perhaps Hazlitt’s contribution can be 
stated even more positively. For what he is really saying here (and perhaps 
more explicitly than in the Reply)? is that a better standard of living is not 
only practicable but necessary — and necessary because of the population 
principle itself. Unlike some anti-Malthusians in his time, Hazlitt does not 
deny a potential tendency in population to increase faster than subsistence, 
which must always be spatially limited. But he insists that this power of 
increase is never the same as an actual tendency, since the "decency and 
comfort" that accompanies and fosters population growth acts also as a 
counter-principle to prevent population excess, by stimulating and improv- 


5 Cf 1 206 ff. That Hazlitt here anticipates later population theory is also Albrecht's conclusion, 
p 104 ff. 

6 As he makes emphatically clear in his letter's introduction in 1810; see also 1 220 ff. He later 
reprimanded Godwin for not distinguishing between this truth and Malthus' "misapplication 
of it" (x1112). 
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ing the production of food and even by allying sexual passion itself with the 
will to insure a continuance of the comforts enjoyed." Thus any lessening in 
relief for the poor — such as Malthus had proposed to make them more 
prudent and industrious — would strengthen neither the economy nor the 
“preventive check" but would merely aggravate the "degradation" and 
moral “indifference” that lead to population excess, even though the popu- 
lation itself might no longer be increasing,’ 

In the "Queries" this crucial argument has vanished into some brief and 
shadowy language (Qu 11, to be examined later). And the mystery deepens 
when we learn, from the first letter's conclusion, that Hazlitt had not under- 
valued his argument: 


These questions, fairly answered, will, I suspect, go near to establish 
the three points which the letter-writer undertakes to prove. First, that 
Mr. Malthus's reasoning, whatever its merits might be, was not his own. 
Secondly, that as applied to the question of the perfectibility of man- 
kind, it was an evident contradiction. Thirdly, that in a general and prac- 
tical view of the subject, the position laid down by Mr. Malthus, of the 
disproportion between the possible increase of population and the possi- 
ble increase in the means of subsistence, does not overturn any of the 
received principles of political economy, or social improvement. 


Never again would the critical reasoning implied in the words I have 
italicized figure decisively in Hazlitt’s polemic.” New considerations were to 
arise which called for a change in his tactics, even at the expense of logic. 


In its issue for August 1810 (xvr 464-476) the Edinburgh Review at last 
took notice of the Reply. After waiting three long years, Hazlitt discovered 
that Britain's most influential periodical had not so much as mentioned his 


T This latter point does not emerge clearly from the letter's brief statement, which seems exces- 
sively rationalistic in its view of human motives because it omits the psychological basis of this 
argument given in the Reply (1 224-242). Perhaps the one superiority, philosophically, of the 
1810 revision is that it does at least briefly criticize Malthus — but not in a way that suggests 
this argument — for assuming that human sexuality is an instinct “of the same order and 
cogency” as hunger (Qu 5). As Hazlitt had argued in the Reply, sexual passion, in its variable 
“indulgence,” is “the creature of the imagination” (1 238). 

8 In the Reply (1 228-229, 337 ff) Hazlitt draws this practical conclusion, which is present 
only by implication in questions 12-14, as ‘Philo,’ still concerned almost exclusively with theo- 
retical principles, goes on to challenge Malthus’ argument that a “law of nature” limits the 
rights of the poor to the earth’s limited provisions. For more on these concluding questions, 
which correspond to Queries 12-14, see my note 11. 

® Only once later — in “An Examination of Mr. Malthus’s Doctrines,” vu 334-335 — does he 
approach his former argument; but there he simply asserts that the quantity of population 
depends “solely on the greater or less degree of moral restraint,” without explaining how that 
degree is determined or how the restraint operates. 
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books arguments (except to dismiss them as “ignorance”) but had merely, 
as he put it (vm 408-409), “prefixed the title-page” to a “formal eulogy” of 
Malthus’ Essay. And Hazlitt found praised as an excellence what the Reply 
had exposed as Malthus’ most flagrant inconsistency. The Essay was here 
acclaimed for having given the scientific warrant of its “indisputable facts” 
to “the great rules of morality” and to “the establishment of just and equal 
laws” (465, 472). 

Not to let this duplicity pass unavenged, Hazlitt promptly recast his letter 
for Cobbett’s magazine — where, we remember, the Reply had originated. 
In his new introduction, Hazlitt, with remarkable coolness, announces that 
he is really returning in triumph. For what else was the Edinburgh’s attempt 
to “screen” in moral language Malthus’ “obnoxious conclusions” but an 
“adoption” of the arguments of the Reply, which “the Reviewer seems 
silently to regard as a kind of necessary supplement” to the Essay? The 
point of this irony, of course, was that nothing of the sort could be true — 
that no doctrinal concessions had been or could be made, and that, in fact, 
the debate had ceased to be philosophical at all.*° 

It is the recognition of this change that informs Hazlitt’s revision. Hitherto 
he had dealt with Malthus’ theory as a doctrine aimed against the ethos of 
the French Revolution; but he now saw how readily that doctrine, as “trans- 
lated” into “the dialect of the Scotch school of economy,” could pretend to 
be a program of progress, even of reform — and thus be conveniently adapted 
to the interests of contemporary Whiggism. ‘Philo’ had tended to forget, as 
the Hazlitt of the Reply had not, that the main issue in the debate was never 
really between philosophies, but between the laboring poor and the self- 
appointed wardens of the “wage-fund” — the men of capital and property 
who were now able, not only with an untroubled conscience but in the pious 
service of science and a “law of nature,” to manipulate the laws of the land 
for their own good and to deny to the poor even the help of the Poor Laws. 
This practical issue now overrode all other considerations in Hazlitt’s mind, 
and to it he gave the last word in his revision. Gone now were the abstract 
debating-points of the 1809 conclusion and in their place stood four new 
and stinging queries (15-18), all addressed to the complacent pretense of 


10 One suspects that there would have been far more ire than irony in Hazlitt’s introduction if 
he had known that Malthus himself might have had a hand in writing this review, perhaps in 
collaboration with the editor, Francis Jeffrey: see Albrecht, p 13 n 21, citing James Bonar, 
Malthus and His Work, 2nd ed (London 1924) 329 n. Although the Edinburgh had always 
been pro-Malthusian in its economics (see Albrecht 25-33), this article was, as the opening 
paragraph suggests (p 465), its first full-scale defense of the population theory itself. 
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Malthus and his rich admirers to be “a sort of Gods upon earth,” their own 
persons comfortably “unconcerned” in the dire workings of "population." Y 

Hazlitt's determination now to keep both the political and the moral issues 
salient accounts for his neglect of his most cogent argument, just as it 
explains the short shrift given to all his more purely philosophical reason- 
ing. Even issues which had once seemed paramount — Malthus' alleged 
originality 1? and the defense of Godwin — were now reduced to serve as 
preludes to two simple and ironic themes: 1) Malthus' “verbal acknowledge- 
ment and virtual rejection of the influence of moral causes" (as Qu 10 states 
the charge); and 2) the "stigma" (as Qu 6 observes) that the Essay from 
the first had cast on "any amendment in social institutions." Hazlitt's stand- 
ards-of-living argument would certainly have strengthened his insistence 
on "moral causes"; but he rightly saw that it would not so clearly confirm his 
new emphasis on practical politics. He had to avoid now lending any color 
to the Edinburgh's contention (472) than an education in "prudence," or 
"the dictates of reason," was a sufficient corrective for population pressures; 
and his 1809 statement (in Qu 11) could easily be read out of context to 
permit just such a conclusion — that society, “by diffusing rational princi- 
ples, and the notions of decency and comfort," could develop its own moral 
correctives, which need not depend on the Poor Laws. Indeed, when Hazlitt 
hinted at a perverse "adoption" of the reasoning of the Reply, he might well 
have been thinking of the reviewer's praise of the population principle as a 
“law of nature" that “by its varying pressure, and the various difficulties to 
which it gives rise . . . calls into action all the great moral virtues" (478). 
That this passage might have made Hazlitt regret the non-political language 
of "Philo' seems likely from the wording (as my italics below suggest) of 


1i Because "the fund for the maintenance of labor" had been a constant theme in the review, 
Hazlitt acidly attacks this theory in Qu 15, charging that it confuses the funds remaining for 
wages after profits with the "real funds" for labor, "the actual produce of the soil" Practical 
economics had not been entirely forgotten in the 1809 text, but ‘Philo’ had sought to refute 
Malthus' "practical inferences" simply by challenging (in Qus 12-14) the general principle 
that natural laws of population limit the rights of the poor to subsistence: "The provisions of 
different families must depend on the different distribution of the wealth of the community, 
that is, on the laws of the land (which, however, in the present instance Mr. Malthus wishes to see 
altered, because they are more favorable to the poor than he could wish), but can have nothing 
to do with the laws of nature" (Qu 13). (In 1810 the same point is made in Qu 14, but there 
it is specifically and emphatically applied to Malthus' "system on the poor laws.") Apart from 
such indirect references, the "wage-fund" theory and the Poor Laws, though both had been 
dealt with at length in the Reply (1 315-364), were ignored in the 1809 letter. 


12 Hazlit's minimizing of the originality issue may also owe something to the Edinburgh's 
insistence that Malthus was a thinker "disclaiming all pretensions to discovery" (466). In his 
new introduction Hazlitt translated this disclaimer to mean simply that “Mr. Malthus' preten- 
sions as an original discoverer are given up by the Reviewer." 
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the query he substitutes. He now asks (Qu 11) whether Malthus had 
provided 
some clue to determine both in what manner and to what extent other 
causes, independent of the principle of population, actually combine 
with that principle (no longer allowed to be absolute and uncontrolla- 
ble) to vary the face of nature and society, under the same general law, 


and had not left this most important desideratum in his work to be 
apocryphally supplied by the ingenuity and zeal of his apologists? 


But what is most important to note in this substitution is the unspoken 
assumption that it shows Hazlitt to have been making all along. For by act- 
ing here as if the omitted argument were implicit in Malthus' revised theory, 
and by thus shifting the burden of proof onto his adversary, Hazlitt is assum- 
ing that "moral causes" must have the same meaning in Malthus' logic, too 
— that moral motives must be determined by "moral causes" in society, 
prior to and independent of the will in its particular circumstances. And it 
is precisely this assumption that Malthus in his logic — as distinct from his 
rhetoric — did not share. For all his aspersions on Malthus’ moral character, 
Hazlitt failed to see how radically opposed to his own was his antagonist's 
, ethic — really an extreme variant of "the Protestant Ethic," as we identify it 
today. Hazlitt interpreted the conclusions of the Essay as logical incon- 
sistencies because there, as in his own view, "vice and misery" were often 
seen as modified by social influences.’* But he failed to note that Malthus 
regarded the social determinants of evil as altering the individual will only 
in the absence of a capacity for "prudence," which Malthus assumed to 
originate in the self alone, as distinct from society. In his view the life of 
virtue was no longer determined or measured by Hazlitts values of "enjoy- 
ment" (Qu 12), or by any standards of living prior to self-consciousness, but 
by some "property" or "interest" (including "duty") that the self could call 
its own. And perhaps such an "independence" is what Malthus ultimately 
meant by the "moral restraint" he never clearly defined: not only a restraint 
upon all sexuality that would lead to improvident marriages, but upon all 
feeling and conduct that would honor pleasure (“indolence”) or suffering 
(“misery”) above “industry.” ** 


18 As in the Reply 1 258-259, where Hazlitt cites Malthus, An Essay on the Principle of Popu- 
lation, 2nd ed (London 1803) Bk 3 Ch 11 p 474-475. 

14 Malthus, it is true, talks continually of “human happiness,” but his system logically demands 
a measure of virtue that will be at once economic and centered in the individual will, and at 
times this logic becomes explicit: see Essay, 2nd ed, Bk 4 Ch 3 p 504-506. Similarly, as Hazlitt 
pointed out (1 329), Malthus did not hesitate to attribute the economic position of “the middle 
classes” to “their superior skill and industry” (Bk 3 Ch 5 p 401). The ethical point at issue 
here may also be recognized in the question that Boner sees as central to the debate — of 
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It is the great weakness, then, of Hazlitt's critique, after 1810 as before, 
that he failed to recognize the true moral, as well as the political, colors of 
the enemy. He remained intellectually fixed in the Revolutionary world of 
his youth, and he was never more adamantly entrenched there than in the 
decade now opening — the years of Waterloo and ‘Peterloo, which would 
blind him to the fact that the threat to democracy arose now almost as much 
from the middle-class cult of "Liberty" as from a neo-aristocratic "Legiti- 
macy." It is ironic that Hazlitt should choose to simplify his strategy to one 
of "common sense" precisely at the time when a publicly common sense was 
disappearing in England — when common values and class-transcendent 
views of social relationships were breaking down under the new industrial- 
ism and finance capitalism. And it seems impossible to deny that Hazlitt's 
abandonment of a methodical analysis stemmed in part from a reluctance 
to probe the middle-class conflict of values in himself. Philosophically, it is 
true, he had resolved this conflict, as a problem in ethics, in his first book, 
where he had argued that there was no natural contradiction between sym- 
pathetic and egoistic motives, and that all “self-interest” depends on values 
of imagination. But Hazlitt never pressed home this advantage against the 
psychologically vulnerable Malthusians, perhaps because such an analysis, 
when extended to social problems, might have threatened the adequacy of 
his own politics of "natural rights." Unlike the Whigs, he believed that true 
liberty demanded a more democratically free society; but the democratic 
principle in Hazlitt tended always to find its sanction, not in the interests of 
society as such, but in the liberties of the individual. It was, after all, the 
Godwinian anarchist surviving in Hazlitt who had dictated his non-political 
language in 1809; and the same militant individualist continued to defend 
the Poor Laws only as a necessary evil, since he remained as firm a believer 
as Malthus himself in preserving the "independence" and "industry" of the 
poor. Indeed, Hazlitt might have parted without much sadness from his 
standards-of-living argument, for he might have recognized how deeply 
its logic went against his grain politically. Such a vision of social processes 





whether imprudence was an "acquired" or, as the Malthusians tended to assume, an "innate" 
trait (p 67). Francesco Nitti, in Population and the Social System (London 1894), also helps 
us to understand Hazlitt’s confusion when he observes that whereas Adam Smith was "optimis- 
tic," Malthus, though writing in the same tradition, was "the precursor of pessimism"; for in 
his theory pleasure "originates pain," and "self-maintenance" becomes the life-struggle of the 
individual, caught in a world of “perpetual conflict . . . between love and hunger" (p 12-22). 


15 An Essay on the Principles of Human Action, 1805 (1 1-49). 


16 See 1 355; xix 279. Always skeptical of Godwin's doctrines, Hazlitt was, even in his youth, 
a Godwinian more by sympathy than by conviction (1 214; xix 304). In the 1809 letter Hazlitt 
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as historically dynamic really points away from his sanction of “naturs” in 
politics toward a philosophy of state action to insure the unity of society. 
And it is significant that this argument was not to be fully articulated egain 
for a generation !* — by John Stuart Mill and others, when the liberal tadi- 
tion had developed a more positive trust in institutions. 

Yet any adverse judgment of the changes that Hazlitt introduced in 1810 
must confront the greater power thereafter of his style. Not the least value 
of having the "Queries" in all its versions is that this enables us for the first 
time to study, as a modulation of style within a single essay, the passage of 
his career from “metaphysics” to his destiny in journalism. And if our colla- 
tion has suggested that this transition was not accomplished without a loss 
of critical cogency, it also suggests that his mature style became what it 
was largely as a result of his education in the Malthusian arena that these 
texts record. Perhaps his change to a more “familiar” style is not simpy to 
be understood as an empiricist's attempt to return his readers’ minds to con- 
crete experience — to find, for instance, the most damning evidence against 
Malthus in the sight of well-fed carriage-horses passing beggars in the Lon- 
don streets (xix 285). His style also represents, I think, an attempt to 
reestablish “common sense" in a new mode — to root it not in the readers 
sense of society but in the sense of the self as such, just as his adversaries 
were covertly appealing to that same self in its pride. Hazlitt’s reply to the 
Edinburgh at last represents his recognition that the only effective "reply" 
to the Malthusian demand that men sacrifice their human sympathies to 
their personal liberty was with the voice of the whole self — not now rezson- 
ing and mocking by turns as in the Reply, but answering a false dilemma 
with all the resources of humanity present in the traditions of English spsech 
itself, and refusing in the tones of every phrase to surrender half of his con- 
scious being to the other. In the 1810 revision, of course, such a voice can 
be heard only intermittently; several years had still to pass before Hazlitt's 
style would possess its fullness of power. It is no paradox to conclude that 
the writing that gives us his voice at its best — his personal essays, evea his 
literary criticism — ultimately did more to recall England to a humane con- 


science than all the analytical indictments of ‘Philo’ and his “Queries.” 


professes no commitment to a Godwinian Utopianism beyond remarking that it is "nearzr the 
truth" than Malthus’ attack upon it (Qu 8). Hazlitt continued to identify Malthusianisn- with 
"Legitimacy" (xr 112; xix 291), but this individualist at last recognized, near the end »f his 
life, that a man's natural right to property needed "total reconstruction" in English law, since 
“the necessary discretion left in the application of the principle has led to a state of hings 
subversive of the principle itself" (xx 319 and notes, 367). 


17 See Albrecht 104-108; Boner 115, 156 ff. 


Variant Readings from the Manuscript of Stello, 
by Alfred de Vigny 


By Invinc Massey 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


LA PENSÉE doit être sans amour et sans haine . . . elle passe parmi les lieux et 
les Ages comme un voyageur étranger et dit ce qu’elle a vu, avec une indépendante 
impartialité.1 


HE IMPARTIAL stranger has been kind to Vigny. Particularly since 
To in Vigny were revitalized by Georges Bonnefoy, there has been 
a steady stream of publications concerning the poet, with numerous editions 
of both familiar and unpublished materials. The centenary of Vigny’s death 
in 1968 found him more firmly entrenched than ever as a French classic. To 
be sure, not all the attention Vigny has attracted has been favorable, nor 
have the discoveries in which it resulted always redounded to his honor; yet 
the disparagement which this author has had to endure seems to turn ulti- 
mately to his advantage. The portrait of his personality drawn up by his 
recent biographers, Charles Gaudier, Henri Guillemin, Pierre Flottes, and 
François Germain, is hardly flattering: we deplore Vigny's weaknesses of 
character, but we find ourselves reluctantly admitting the overriding power 
of his thought. 

Part of the sustained interest Vigny’s work commands is expressed in the 
continued study of his manuscripts, such as the recent volume of Mémoires 
inédits edited by Jean Sangnier. During my own search for documents rela- 
tive to my translation of Stello I was so fortunate as to locate the manuscript 
of that novel, as well as a group of the author’s notes on his readings for the 
third episode of the book, and several other unpublished fragments. The 
Stello holograph, the whereabouts of which had been unknown since 1988, 
is in the hands of a private collector, who prefers to remain anonymous. It 
reveals numerous interesting discrepancies with the published version, dis- 
crepancies which will form the subject of the following article. 


1 Alfred de Vigny, Cinq-Mars holograph, mr 13 verso. (Musée de Condé Library, Chantilly. 
Quoted by kind permission of the Museum.) 

I should like to express my gratitude to the American Philosophical Society for a grant from 
the Penrose Fund that helped to finance my research on Vigny; and to the anonymous owners 
of the Stello manuscript for permission to quote extensively from this valuable document. Mc- 
Gill University Press has also generously allowed me to use material from the Introduction and 
Notes to my translation of Stello (Montreal 1963) without which the present study would not 
have been complete. 
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Before transcribing the variants, which are taken from a microfilm now in 
my possession and shortly to be deposited with the American Philosophical 
Society, I shall briefly recall the thought of Stello, an apparently simple book 
which proves resistant to close analysis. It is a dialogue between the poet 
Stello and the psychiatrist Doctor Noir. The poet is thinking of devoting his 
pen to the service of a political party. The doctor undertakes to prove the 
futility of such a measure by recounting the biographies of three poets, Gil- 
bert, Chatterton, and André Chénier, each repudiated by a different political 
system. The starving Gilbert was denied assistance by Louis XV; no more 
fitting occupation could be found for Chatterton than the post of valet to 
the Mayor of London; Chénier was beheaded by Robespierre. The one opin- 
ion in which absolute monarchy, representative government, and the prole- 
tarian revolution concur is in their detestation of poets. It is hardly surprising 
that these exiles of society, if not physically destroyed like Chénier by a 
hostile milieu, go mad like Gilbert or commit suicide like Chatterton. But 
the poet is necessarily a pariah because he deals in truth, not convention, 
and he must never compromise his mission by becoming involved in politics, 
as all three of Doctor Noir's examples had mistakenly attempted to do. 

At the first level, then, Stello seems to be concerned with the conflict 
between the artist and society, between creative truth on the one hand, and 
the artificial, rigid structure of convention on the other. At the next level, 
the novel is a warning to poets never to become involved in social action, 
not only because all societies eventually turn on their poets and destroy 
them, but because the control and management of society is itself a degrad- 
ing ideal. It is degrading because pure spirit can only be an immanent, 
internal ideal; it can never be adequately embodied in external forms; and 
the poet who seeks its incarnation in a social order is not a poet but a fool. 
In the terms of Vigny's “La Flûte,” not even art, much less life, can be an 
adequate instrument for the achievement or communication of the ideal. 


Des corps et non de l’âme accusons l'indigence. 
Des organes mauvais servent l'intelligence. 


Once the poet has turned away from the pursuit of the ideal in the external 
world, he will fulfill his mission of pure contemplation in solitude, entirely 
detached from practical action, and he should be content if his labors “peu- 
vent aider l'humanité à se grouper et s'unir autour d'une clarté plus pure" 
(Chapter xl). 

There is another stage to Vigny's thought, that would take us from Stello 
to “La Maison du berger." The abandonment of the search for the ideal incar- 
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nate does not guarantee the survival of an immanent ideal. On the contrary, 
when left alone with this formless divinity we may find that it dissolves, 
leaving us nothing but a residue of doubt. The Kierkegaardian leap of faith 
that would take him beyond this stage Vigny cannot take, or refuses to take. 
In Stello he remains with uncertainty alone; in “La Maison du berger” he 
attempts to erect an edifice of affirmation on a foundation of doubt. 

We cannot allow ourselves to become involved in the intricacies of Vigny's 
philosophy, but it is important to recognize that Stello marks a turning-point 
in the poet's development. In his early career Vigny had been a fairly con- 
ventional Romantic poet and historical novelist, but his true talent lay in a 
more abstract and philosophical style. In Stello, Vigny displayed through 
the character of Doctor Noir the questioning, rationalistic side of his own 
mind that he had been holding in reserve. Once publicly committed, the 
author continued to work along these new lines, which were native to his 
character, achieving his characteristic masterpieces, Les Destinées, in the 
genre of philosophical poetry. 

The position of Stello in Vigny's development is of particular interest to 
us because some of the variants in the manuscript reveal the change de- 
scribed above, as it takes place in the course of the novel's revision. But 
before concentrating our attention on this issue, I shall outline some other 
areas of discrepancy between the manuscript and the printed version of the 
work. These range from the mechanical problem of misprints, through minor 
variants involving punctuation, repetition, and corrections of fact, to stylistic 
revisions and actual changes of concept or intent. One example or two will 
suffice in each case. 

In the critical edition of Stello (Paris 1925), chapter xxxii, p 195, we read: 
"ce n'est pas dans l'Analyse que le esprits justes, les seuls dignes d'estime, 
ont puisé et puiseront jamais les idées durables. . . .” This statement is bound 
to create confusion, since one of the principal themes of the novel, begin- 
ning with the epigraph, is the superiority of analysis to synthesis as a philo- 
sophical method. The manuscript, of course, reveals the correct wording to 
be “ce n’est que dans l'Analyse. . . .” Another error, almost as serious, appears 
on p 256. Doctor Noir, referring to Louis-Philippe's attempt to find a place 
for the "capacités" in his government, asks ironically whether a carriage with 
"Capacité" in the coachman's seat and "Hérédité" inside could be driven 
successfully. He concludes that it could "Jusqu'à ce que le cocher essaye de 
verser le maître ou d'entrer dans la voiture, ce qui ne serait pas mal... .” 
Vigny would appear, from the final words, to be a proponent of social revo- 
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lution. Knowing him to be a political conservative, we are not surprised to 
find, in the manuscript, “ce ne serait pas mal.” Another misprint, which does 
not affect the meaning of the book but changes a cliché into a striking image, 
occurs on p 44. The poet Gilbert is dying, and Doctor Noir presents a quill 
to his lips; it stirs once, “comme si l'àme l'eüt baisée en passant. Ensuite rien 
ne bougea dans le duvet de la plume, qui ne fut pas terni par la moindre 
vapeur.” À line apparently dropped out of this passage, for the manuscript 
reads: “Ensuite rien ne bougea dans le duvet hérissé de la plume. Je présen- 
tai sous sa bouche le verre de ma tabatiére qui ne fut pas terni par la moindre 
vapeur;..." 

The punctuation of the manuscript is on the whole more natural and 
fluent than that of the printed text, and there is less reliance on emphatic 
typography. Some curious habits of Vigny's come to light when we com- 
pare the two versions. For instance, he was apparently constitutionally 
driven to alter every number he put down. This practice goes far beyond 
the ordinary requirements of correction; there are at least ten cases in Stello 
where numbers have been changed.? Corrections of fact and adjustments of 
inconsistencies are often attempted, but they sometimes result in further 
errors. These changes are particularly frequent in the Chatterton episode; 
Vigny quite rightly felt himself to be on shaky ground when dealing with 
British history, language, or literature. Some of these revisions, of varying 
interest, may be traced by a close comparison of the manuscript with the 
printed version. One illustration will suffice? On p 201 of the printed text, 
we discover Marie-Joseph Chénier defending his activity as a poet in the 
midst of the Revolution. "Ma foi, quand on n'a pas la haute main dans les 
affaires, dit Joseph Chénier, c'est encore ce qu'on peut faire de mieux pour 
la Nation." In the manuscript, Vigny had first written "pour passer le tems." 
The change is important, for in the ensuing scene the social and political 
importance of poetry is strenuously argued by Robespierre, Saint-Just, and 
Chénier; if Marie-Joseph had acknowledged that his poetry was merely a 
pastime, there would have been nothing to dispute. — « 


2 See Alfred de Vigny, Stello (Paris 1925) p 18, and cf p 14 of the ms. As will be explained 
below, when a simultaneous reference is made to this printed text of Stello and to this manu- 
script, page numbers only will be given, separated by a slash. Thus the above reference would 
take the form 18/14. 

Other cases where Vigny changed numbers in his text may be found in 60/53 (variants 
1 and 2); 68/60 (variant 1); 69/61 (variant 2); 80/72 (variant 2); 84/75; 90/81; 138/133; 
172/164; 187/182 (variant 1). 
8 For other examples see 42/36; 50/44 (variant 2); 52/46 (variant 2); 56/50; 60/53 (vari- 
ant 1); 63/56 (variant 3); 69/61 (variant 2); 71/62 (variant 1); 71/63 (variant 1); 76/67 
(variant 1); 87/78 (variant 2); 89/79 (variant 3); 89/80; 121/115; 196/120; 138/133. 
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The last variants of a minor or mechanical kind are the eliminations of 
verbal repetition, about which Vigny was extraordinarily scrupulous. I have 
observed some twenty instances of this type of revision, which the reader 
may readily find by glancing through the notes. More significant are those 
variants that reflect peculiarities of style. Vigny displays a constant uncer- 
tainty or dissatisfaction about his choice of words. Sometimes he fumbles 
with colorless phrases in the vain attempt to create a vivid impression. Chat- 
terton is Tombre pâle aux yeux brillans” in the manuscript; he becomes 
‘Tombre pâle aux yeux bruns,” in the printed text (p 77). He has “des yeux 
fixes creux et perçans” in the manuscript, “des yeux noirs très grands, fixes, 
creux et perçants” in the other version (p 78).* Occasionally Vigny replaces 
a simple expression with an equivalent in a "high" style that verges on pom- 
posity. Chatterton had pretended that his poems were the work of a monk 
by the name of Rowley. Vigny first has Chatterton say simply, “Rowley, 
c'est moi. J'ai reconstruit son langage." Then he deletes the second sentence 
and substitutes, "J'ai soufflé sur sa cendre; j'ai reconstruit son squelette;” 
etc (p59).° 

Almost always, Vigny expands the text by his revisions; there is usually 
an incremental complication of style, with terminal phrases crossed out and 
the series of constructions prolonged until one feels that he is simply unwill- 
ing to end his sentence. À manuscript passage from Chapter xxxii affords a 
good example: 


Non — Il a fallu [fouiller que] à l'impitoyable [raisonneur], [fouill] 
sophistiqueur, souffler comme un Alchymiste patient, sur la poussière 
[des vieilles et la cendre des] des premiers livres, [et] sur les cendres 
des premiers Docteurs, [pour en faire sortir l'étincelle] sur la poudre des 
büchers Indiens et des repas Anthropophages, pour en faire sortir l'étin- 
celle [d'une idée] incendiaire de sa fatale idée. 


The instances of protraction are too numerous to mention individually; 
they number about fifty in the variants recorded, if we add to those passages 
which Vigny prolonged merely for stylistic effect the passages which he 
expanded with supplementary information. (For one important example 
see p 149 of the text — ms p 142.) Such historical information is introduced 
rather clumsily in the Chatterton episode, and often interrupts the action 


4 For further examples of Vigny's efforts to achieve emphatic wording see 43—44/38; 55/49 
( variants 3 and 4); 168/161. 


5 See also 111/105, where “la Pensée calme" becomes “la Pensée, la Pensée calme. . . .” 
8 60/53 (variant 2); 71/62 (variant 1); 83/74 (variant 2). 
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or spoils the dialogue in the third section as well. Three pages describing 
Mlle de Coulanges are added in Chapter four; a history of. “La Maison 
Lazare" is introduced at the beginning of Chapter xxiv; the conclusion of 
Chapter xxxvi, and the whole of Chapter xxxii, are both afterthoughts. 

Occasionally Vigny did manage to abridge his first version, to good effect. 
Of a dozen or fifteen examples, one will serve. Doctor Noir reproves Stello 
for his secret ambition of directing society from a literary throne. In the 
manuscript Vigny deleted “A cette heure méme, malgré le Vous avez 

Votre imagination s'est prise à cette proie lancée sur ce terrain et en 
Pinsistant elle Pl'a trois pas l'a parcouru" and went straight on to the point: 
"Seulement vous n'osiez pas vous avouer sa présence . . ." (cf p 99-100 in the 
printed text). Vigny also made numerous alterations in the interest of an 
exacter meaning or a more appropriate phrasing. In Chapter ten (p 40), 
Stello accuses the Doctor of degrading Gilbert by begging favors of Louis 
XV for him. "C'est une mauvaise action, Docteur, et je ne voudrais pas l'avoir 
faite pour tous les jours qui me restent encore à subir." This phrasing keeps 
much closer to the theme of Stello's despair than the manuscript version, 
“pour tous les jours qui me restent encore au fond de mon sablier.” In Chap- 
ter sixteen (p 65) Stello complains of Doctor Noir's style of narration, and 
elicits an indignant response. “Lal là! s'écria le Docteur Noir, avec autant 
d'indignation qu'il put forcer son visage impassible à en indiquer; . . .” Origi- 
nally, "impassible" had been “insensible”; but Vigny realized that Doctor 
Noir's controlled impassivity should not be confused with mere insensitivity. 
Another example, somewhat less interesting, may be found in Chapter xxxvi 
(p 227—228). After the death of André Chénier, Doctor Noir goes to visit 
André's mother, Marie-Joseph Chénier, who was later blamed for not hav- 
ing made a greater effort to rescue André. In the manuscript, Vigny had 
Doctor Noir say that he was not in agreement with public opinion about 
Marie-Joseph, but had “toujours bien pensé de lui” This remark gives the 
impression that Doctor Noirs opinion about Marie-Joseph was based on 
hearsay, whereas the novel makes the Doctor an eye-witness of his conduct; 
consequently, Vigny deleted the comment. 

Broad changes of intent are revealed in the addition of one whole section 
to the novel and entire pages to the proofs. Stello was originally meant to 
comprise only two stories (see ms p 8); it is interesting that Vigny should 
have thought of attacking the old régime and constitutional monarchy 
sooner than the Republic. We have already mentioned that the long descrip- 
tion of Mlle de Coulanges (Chapter four) is omitted in the manuscript, as 
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is the conclusion of Chapter xxxvi; and Chapter xxxii did not appear in the 
first version of Stello serialized in the Revue des deux mondes. But the most 
important variants are those that reveal Vigny’s shift from romantic atti- 
tudes while he was in the process of composing his book. Some of these 
seem to be minor changes, but all are significant. In Chapter two, “plût à 
Dieu" becomes “plût aux docteurs” (p 7 of the printed text): even the most 
innocent idealism is suppressed in favor of an almost cynical rationalism. A 
similar tendency in revision appears in a detail of Chapter seven, "Un 
Credo." Stello is speaking of the power that moves his life; thought and 
imagination alike fail when it wanes: "lorsque le Pbaume indéfinissable qui 
soutient ma vie cesse de me remplir de sa chaleureuse puissance, [je crois 
que cette puissance se nomme Illusion]." In the printed version (p 23-24) 
the passage reads, "lorsque la force indéfinissable qui soutient ma vie, 
l'Amour, cesse de me remplir de sa chaleureuse puissance." “Illusion” has 
been replaced by a more substantial commodity, "Amour." In a later chapter 
(nineteen, p 80), the phrase ‘Tan du Seigneur 1831" is reduced to "Tan 1832.” 

A more striking change, which shows how Vigny's conception of his novel 
deepened as he wrote, may be found near the beginning (Chapter two, 
p 8-9). The pitiless gnomes who are attacking Stello's illusions, "Redouta- 
bles enfants du chagrin," were originally "Redoutables enfans du Rhu- 
matisme"; their coldness is first physical, and is only later understood 
psychologically. Whereas in the manuscript, the Pyrenean campaigns of the 
author are held responsible for these frissons” (observe the unconscious 
identification of Stello with Vigny), in the developed version of the novel 
the chill of melancholy is understood to have its origin entirely within the 
soul. As in the deleted jottings for the beginning of the same chapter (ms 
p 6, cf p 8-9 in the printed text), spleen is first associated with cold weather; 
then, as Vigny's purpose defines itself, all weathers are seen to be unpro- 
pitious to the melancholy mind. Even Vigny's supposed exertions on behalf 
of the ancien régime, which occasioned his — or was it Stello's? — rheu- 
matic affliction, are omitted as limiting or defining the case too closely and 
obscuring the meaning of the situation. No array of physical circumstances 
will account for a true case of spleen, just as no physical remedy will cure 
it. Stello is suffering from "désespoir," not from “désoeuvrement.” $ 


7 "maudite soit la [illegible] [des] Paudaces des Pyrénées. . . . Mais [qu'importe à qui] qui 
s'intéresse [à des] aux services longs et douloureux d'une armée évanouie?” (ms p 6). 
8 See Chapter three (p 10 of the printed text). In the sentence "voyez jusqu'à quel degré 


d'extravagance les Diables bleus et le désespoir peuvent entraîner un Poète!” Vigny originally 
had "les Diables-bleus et le désoeuvrement" (ms p 7). 
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But the most important variant occurs in the seventh chapter, "Un Credo,” 
ms p 19. Stello had just presented his rather conventional Romantic poet's 
creed. In the manuscript he concludes, "et j'invoque la pensée d'en haut, la 
plus propre à [réunir] concentrer et [vivifier] rallumer les forces pee? 
de ma vie [la pitié] le dévouement et la pitié. 

“Vous méritez que je continue dit le Docteur Noir et il continua." In the 
printed version, Doctor Noir merely remarks wryly, — “Tout cela ne prouve 
qu'un bon instinct . . . ; cependant il n'est pas impossible que vous soyez 
Poéte, et je continuerai" (p 24). 

This variant is crucial: it shows Vigny deciding to make his book an attack 
on sentimentality, and choosing to identify poetry with a certain tough- 
minded self-control. First, we have "dévouement" substituted for "pitié" as 
the poet's primary quality, a slight encroachment of sobriety on idealism. 
Then the whole concept of Stello's character is changed. In the manuscript 
he is declared without further question to be a poet; in the finished work he 
does not yet pass muster. He must undergo a long purgation and a harden- 
ing of fibre, a painful initiation and training at the hands of Doctor Noir, 
before his “bon instinct" is matured into the resilient steel of poetry. In the 
final version, Stello is attacked for resorting to evasive sentimentality until 
the very end of the novel, when all his smugness has been destroyed ( Chap- 
ters xix, xxxix). 

This change of thought marks the crossroads in Vigny's career, his rejec- 
tion of Romanticism in favor of hard, philosophical poetry. It is the option 
that points towards the “Poèmes philosophiques," Les Destinées, and it is an 
example of the most important kind of evidence that the Stello holograph 
has to offer. 

Two previous scholars have worked with this manuscript in the attempt 
to arrive at a definitive text of Stello: Fernand Baldensperger, in what is still 
the best edition of the book (Paris 1925), selected a few variants at random, 
giving the impression that all the rest were negligible. For instance, he 
claimed that between p 7 and p 42 there was nothing worth mentioning in 
the manuscript (p 432 of the Baldensperger edition). It has already been 
seen that this is something short of the whole truth: some of the most impor- 
tant clues to Vigny's intentions occur in these pages. Baldensperger's versions 
of the passages he did transcribe are exact, so that there is no need for me 
to reprint his copies, but his edition gives no idea of the wealth of variants 
in the holograph. Nevertheless, it is the nearest approximation to a scholarly 
edition, and it is the one that we shall use for collation throughout our study. 
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The earliest printings of Stello resemble the holograph more closely than 
does the Baldensperger text, but they have no critical apparatus and no 
references to the manuscript readings; furthermore, they do not reveal the 
accretion of change which thirty years of revision superimposed on Vigny's 
original ideas. We shall not attempt a collation of the numerous printed 
editions, since our principal purpose is to furnish readings from the manu- 
script; but in most cases it may be assumed that Baldensperger is following 
the latest versions of Stello published during Vigny's lifetime, i.e. those that 
had been most fully revised by Vigny. 

Georges Bonnefoy, the last scholar to have access to the Stello holograph 
before its disappearance, reveals the inadequacy of the Baldensperger text 
by quoting a number of unpublished variants; see La Pensée religieuse et 
morale d'Alfred de Vigny (Paris [1946]), especially Chapters two and three 
of Part II. Unfortunately his work was done so hastily that it is marred by 
numerous inaccuracies, the selection of passages is still far from satisfying, 
and there are no page references to permit collation of the variants with the 
printed text. Some of Bonnefoy's readings are therefore reprinted here. 

On considering the problem with which both Baldensperger and Bonne- 
foy were confronted, one finds little reason for wonder that neither arrived 
at a satisfactory solution. There are far too many corrections to make a com- 
plete transcription of the holograph feasible, and in many places, even if 
one wished to transcribe them, one would find the original words to be in- 
decipherable. Nevertheless, an attempt must be made to read through each 
rature — and there are as many as thirty of these per page. In making my 
selection of deleted words and passages I have limited myself to material 
that has some literary or intellectual interest, which constitutes only a frac- 
tion of the total. 


A 
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VARIANTS FROM THE MANUSCRIPT OF STELLO 


Vigny’s deletions are enclosed in square brackets. Doubtful readings are pre- 
ceded by a query. The Baldensperger text of Stello has been used (except where 
another edition is specified), abbreviated as S. Where a simultaneous reference is 
made to the printed text and to the manuscript, page numbers only are given, 
separated by a slash, with the pagination of the printed version preceding that of 
the manuscript. Thus 195/210 is a reference to a passage which appears on p 195 
of the Baldensperger text and on p 210 of the manuscript. The variants are pre- 
sented in the order in which they appear in the manuscript. 


3/1. quelque embrouillés et confus qu'ils se trouvassent. [Aussi on dit awil] 
Aussi ne s’inquiète-t-il jamais lorsque le fil de [des] ces événemens se mé&e se 
tord et se noue sous les doigts de la Destinée, il est sûr qu'elle prendra la peire de 
le [Pranger] disposer elle-même dans l'ordre le plus parfait [de sa main] et quelle- 
méme y emploiera toute l'adresse de ses mains. . . . 


A good example of the manuscripts easy punctuation. "événemens," which also appears in 
the previous sentence, was later changed to "aventures," in order to avoid repetition. 


4/1. Cependant il [y a] se trouve des jours dans l'année. . . . 
Avoids repetition of “il y a" in the previous sentence. 


4/1. C'est qu'il est heureux [à] comme les aveugles le sont lorsqu'on leur parle: 
c'est qu'aux approches de sa crise de tristesse. . . . 
This version is six lines shorter than the printed text. 


4-5/2. comme l'air de la Campagne de Rome, [et] il le sait et il aime à s'y endor- 
mir. 


End of Chapter i in the manuscript. There is no mention of Stello's mysterious be-oved, 
“la femme inconnue." Chapter ii begins, “Stello était couché hier matin . . . sur un canapé,”. 
See S 431 for subsequent variants. 


5/2. Ah! Dieu soit louél s'écria Stello en levant la tête voici un vivant. Yous 
n'étes point un étre fantastique, cher Docteur. Vous étes bien réel, un homme créé 
pour vivre d'ennui et mourir d'ennui, comme moi, un beau jour. 


An important omission occurs in this passage. Docteur Noir is not yet identified as a ps~chia- 
trist in the manuscript. Note also the disappearance of "comme moi" in the printed text The 
“médecin des âmes” may not be in the same human predicament as Stello. 


6/2. Or,ille faut dire hautement, quelque plaisir que m'ait donné la journée ou 
la nuit, dés que je suis seul, j'ai le spleen et un tel spleen que tout, dans la nzture 
visible, m'est en dégoüt profond. 

The wording is distinctly different from that of the printed version. 


6/2-3. qu'il semble un insolent parvenu et la pluie [Non, il n'y a jamais eu cu'un 
homme au monde qui ait éprouvé ce que je souffre lorsqu'il pleut comme aujourd’- 
hui, et c'est un peintre Anglais.] 

One wonders whether Vigny had in mind Cruikshank's "The Headache." See M. La gnel- 
Lavastine and Jean Vinchon, Les Malades de l'esprit (Paris 1930), facing p 302. 

See S 431—32, for subsequent variants. 
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6/4. (This page in the manuscript begins with jottings later deleted): 
[Que sert la pluie je 
ce que j'ai toutes les fois qu'il pleut 


cela se nomme-t-il le Spleen ou le Diable-bleu, Blue-Devils] 


See S 432 for subsequent variants. 

Even at this point the pervasive influence of Oberman on Vigny, an influence which goes far 
beyond Stello, begins to be felt. Some maintain, says Oberman, "que je suis un Anglais qui a 
le spleen;" see Étienne Pivert de Senancour, Oberman (Grenoble et Paris 1947) xx 103. The 
entire description of Stello's depressed mood at the beginning of the novel is reminiscent of 
Oberman (x 231, 240-41); and the sceptical philosophy so typical of the poet is also propounded 
in that novel (m 23-25 and 254), the last page achieving a formulation of "Le Doute” never 
surpassed by Vigny. CF Vigny's Oeuvres complètes (Paris 1948) ux 1377. 


7/4. plût-[à Dieu] aux Docteurs que je fusse de même! 
One of Vigny's “rationalistic” revisions. 


7/4. ilsuit une ligne oblique qui va de la protubérance [du merveilleux jusqu'à 
selon Gall, (selon Gall pauvre cráne que j'ai connu)] de l'idéalité no. 19 jusqu'à 
celle de la Mélodie, au dessus de l'oeil gauche. . . . 

The "protubérance dite du Merveilleux" is saved for the key position at the end of the passage. 


7/4. deux d'entre eux sont chargés de [jeter] verser, dans la raie imperceptible 
que fait [la scie] leur lame dentelée, une huile bouillante. . . . 
A good example of Vigny's search for the exact word. 


8/5. Cette protubérance toute divine me donna toujours d'ineffables consola- 
tions, [elle me Pberce la téte] [illegible] [avec des chants mélodieux, elle] des 
tableaux purs comme ceux de Raphaël, au nom d'ange, colorés comme ceux de 
Rubens au nom rougissant (miraculeuse rencontre!) [c'est elle de la destinée!) 
C'est cette protubérance Gallique Et alors] 

The following passage, on the “petit dôme,” is given in a footnote. 


8-9/6. et voilà que cet asile est encore attaqué par ces infernales puissances de 
l'hiver et des brouillards. Redoutables enfans du Rhumatisme, o Démons glacés 
et agiles, qui courez sur chacun de mes nerfs en le refroidissant et glissez sur cette 
corde comme d'habiles danseurs; maudite soit la [illegible] [des] Paudaces des 
Pyrénées . .. . Mais [qu'importe à qui] qui s'intéresse [à des] aux services longs 
et douloureux d'une armée évanouie? — Ah. [?Si vous pou] mon ami si vous 
pouviez voir sur ma tête. ... 

See general introduction on the significance of this passage, and S 416 for subsequent variants. 


9/7. Stello reprit d'une voix [qui sortait du fond de sa poitrine plus basse et plus 
triste] basse: Il s'agit de me donner de graves conseils. . . . 


9-10/7. Je vous consulte comme j'aurais consulté ma tête dans le tems où [elle 
était] je l'avais encore, mais puisqu'elle n'est plus à ma disposition. . . . 

Vigny later emphasized the suddenness of the attack by adding “hier soir" after “tête.” 

See S 432 for subsequent variants. 


10/T. voyez jusqu'à quel degré d'extravagance les Diables-bleus et le désoeuvre- 
ment peuvent entrainer un poéte! — 
An important substitution later took place: “désespoir” for "désoeuvrement!" 
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10/8. Je veux vous conter poursuivit le docteur deux petites anecdotes. . . . 

Stello was originally meant to comprise two stories rather than three. It is interesting that 
Vigny should have thought of attacking the old regime and constitutional monarchy sooner than 
the Republic. 


10-11/8. la tentation bizarre qui vous vient de vous dévouer aux fantaisies d'un 
parti. 

— Hélas! hélas! soupira Stello, que gagnerons-nous à comprimer ce beau 
mouvement de mon coeur? ne peut-il pas me tirer de l'état lugubre où je suis. 


— Il vous y enfoncera. . . . 
The omission of the question beginning "ne peut-il pas" from the Baldensperger edition is an 
error. 


11-12/9. faites que je ne la sente pas, s'il vous est possible, car [je suis bien las 
des livres nouveaux qui] je suis bien las des airs qu'elle se donne. 


12/10. 
See S 416-17. 


14/12. 

Madame de Cháteauroux is replaced by Mademoiselle de Coulanges in the manuscript. The 
dialogue between Louis XV and his future mistress on S 16 resembles an anecdote of Charafort 
or of Diderot. In fact, the whole characterization of Docteur Noir recalls that of Docteur Bordeu 
in "Le Réve de d'Alembert." 


14/12. les pieds du cóté de la fenétre; [Le soleil entrait dans l'appartement] Et 
le Roi Louis XV était couché. . . . 
Vigny returns to the deleted passage after eleven lines of description. 


14/12. de grands rideaux de soie de cette couleur. [Les rayons étaient] Il y avait 
quatre fenêtres. . . . 
Again, the revision prolongs the passage. 


15-17/13. dans l'atmosphére céleste des beaux rayons bleus. 
(Ajouter Mlle. des Coulanges et son portrait 


Mad[ame de Chateauroux]lle de Coulanges avait des yeux d'une douceur 
merveilleuse. Ils étaient tous les deux aussi beaux l'un que l'autre. . . . 
, The manuscript here skips almost three pages of the printed text. 


17/13. Toeil droit était un peu plus [relevé] haut que l'autre. . . . 
"autre" was changed to ‘Toeil gauche." 


17/18. de [rétablir] montrer la vérité dans toute sa pureté. . . . 
A slight simplification of diction. 


18/13. Et cependant le Roi dormait. 
The printed version has “Et, cependant,”. 


18/14. mademoiselle de Coulanges n'en versa qu'une dans les vingt-trois années 
de sa vie. ... 
Later, “dans sa vie”. 


19/14 bis. Vous [avez l'air de mon] partez du dernier mot [pour] de cheque 
phrase pour grimper à un autre. .. . 
A more logical wording than the later version, which adds "quelquefois" after "partez." 
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19/14 bis. — Ah! ne vous y fiez pas, [et parlez] dit Stello douloureusement car 
il y en a un qui n'est pas précisément le plus sot de tous qui a dit un soir [tout 
dernièrement]: 


19-20/15. Tout à coup la bouche de mademoiselle de Coulanges s'entr'ouvrit, et 
il sortit de [son corps] sa poitrine adorable un cri pergant. ... 

From this point, discrepancies begin to arise between the numbering of chapters in the manu- 
script and the printed text. Chapter vi in S 19 is given as Chapter vii in ms 15, with the title: 
"Continuation del'histoire que fit Docteur Noir." 


21-22/lT. son beau front se contracta horriblement, [elle prit dans ses doigts] 
ses doigts potelés prirent quelque chose de brun. . . . 


22/17. Le Roi, fatigué de cette scène violente, se recoucha sur le sopha. — [Et 
ils écoutérent] Elle s'étendit sur le sien. . .. 


22/18. [Suite de l’histoire de la puce enragée] [Êtes-vous Poéte?] Un credo 
The first deleted title makes one wonder whether this whole important chapter was not intro- 
duced as an afterthought. 


22/18. Près du lit d'un mourant, répondit le Docteur. . . . 


Later, “d’un Poète mourant.” 


23-24/19. lorsque le Pbaume indéfinissable qui soutient ma vie cesse de me 
remplir de sa chaleureuse puissance, [je crois que cette puissance se nomme 
Illusion] Et lorsqu'il [remplit] circule en moi. ... 


24/19. et j'invoque la pensée d'en haut, la plus propre à [réunir] concentrer et 
[vivifier] rallumer les forces poétiques de ma vie [la pitié] le dévouement et la 
pitié. — 
— Vous méritez que je continue dit let Docteur Noir et il continua. 
See general introduction concerning the significance of this passage. 


24/20. L'archevéque de Paris, M. de Beaumont, m'avait fait prier de Paller voir 
parce qu'il était venu chez lui... . 

On this page the numbering of the manuscript sheets returns to 1 and departs fram any 
regular sequence for the rest of the book. We shall simply continue with consecutive numbering. 


25/20. Voilà un pauvre enfant qui vient se jeter dans mes bras. . 
S reads, incorrectly, "vient de se jeter." 


27/22. Entre [les idées et le regard les yeux] la pensée et l'oeil il y a un rap- 
port. . .. 


29/24. Hein! — mon petit vieux Seigneur. — il est gentil mon jeu de mots.... 
Later revised to “mon cher seigneur." 


30/24. et fut [visiblement] un peu effrayé. 
The second emendation intended to preserve the dignity of the prelate. See 29/24. 


30/24. tu fais que l’on ne blesse [aucun amour propre et le pauvre a un] personne 
et [tout le monde] le pauvre a besoin de tout le monde. — Dissimulation sainte! 
tu es la [base des] suprême loi sociale. . . . 

An even more dangerous idea is suppressed by the last deletion. - 
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31/25. lorsqu'on vint me dire qu'une chaise de poste de Versailles m'atteadait 
de la part du Roi. Je dis ce qui restait à faire. . . . 


31/25. Je [partis et montai en] me jetai dans la chaise de poste. 


34/28. Enfin tout ce qu'on dit aux femmes. 
Much more ingratíating in the later version. 


35/29. Mais qui Diantre veut-il donc dire à présent? 
“Diantre” changes to “diable.” 


35/29. est-ce qu'il est malade? — [Non pas, mais un autre petit poéte,] Ce n'est 
pas lui, Sire... . 
The abrupt response is tempered. 


46/29 verso (P) Et vous? 


Moi dit modestement le Docteur, je l'ouvris, je pris dans son corps une petite 
clef d'acier [illegible] dans l'oesophage et je montai dans le carrosse du Roi qui 
m'attendait. 

This passage appears upside down in the microfilm, following ms 29. 


37/31. 
On this page Mademoiselle de Coulanges' name appears for the first time in its own right, 
rather than as a surcharge over Madame de Cháteauroux. 


39/33. au bout de [lappartement] la chambre. Vous voyez qu'ils sont plus 
sots.... 
Avoids repetition of “appartement” before the quotation from Moliére. 


39/33. Il [referm] quitta mon bras, il [referm] rentra et s'enferma. 


40/34. N'avait-il pas souffert en silence jusqu'au moment où la Folie secoua ses 
grelots dans [sa tête Et l'éternité Pl’enivra pour toujours] — sa pauvre tête? 
40/34. et je ne voudrais pas l'avoir faite pour tous les jours qui me restent emcore 
au fond de mon sablier. Je la mets au rang. . . . 

Later, "qui me restent encore à subir." 


41/36. — Je me croyais débarrassé de ce fou lorsqu'un beau soir. . . . 
"depuis longtemps" was added after "fou." 


42/36. Tl était couché, [le pauvre enfant] le pauvre malade. . .. 


“Il était couché’ was changed to “Il était à demi couché," in order to avoid contraciction 
with the “Il était assis" that comes a few lines later. 


43/38. je sens [l'odeur] la poussière [de] que tes ailes secouent [comme celles 
d'un noir papillon,] dans l'air en approchant, j'en respire. . . . 
A semicolon after "l'air" changed the meaning of the sentence. 


43/38. et emporte le — [car tu n'es pas terrible] [car tu n'es pas terrible toi 
comme] sauve-le je te le donne. 


43/38. Yéternelle immobilité du corps — [comme la lueur bleue précède le fin] 
ses yeux Sagrandirent. . . . 
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43-44/38. comme pour goûter encore [le baume de la vie] dans quelque coupe 
invisible une dernière goutte du baume de la vie, et dit de cette voix qui vient des 
entrailles: 

This sentence was lengthened once in the ms — and again, most unfortunately, in the printed 
version, by the addition of “et semble venir des pieds.” 


44/38. comme si l'âme l'eüt [touchée] baisée en passant. Ensuite rien ne bougea 
dans le duvet hérissé de la plume. [ne bougea. Tout était dit] Je présentai sous sa 
bouche le verre de ma tabatière qui ne fut pas terni par la moindre vapeur; Alors 
je fermai les yeux [?pris mon chapeau] du mort et je pris mon chapeau. [Pet 
Predingote]. 

The Baldensperger edition erroneously omits the line about the "tabatióre," as well as the 
mot “hérissé” after “duvet.” 


44/39. [Suite de l'histoire de la puce enragée] Une distraction 
The chapter number was changed from xii to xi. 


47/41. par ses raisonnemens précis et ses insinuations préparatrices [amène] 
l'avait toujours conduit. . . . 

One wonders how significant the present tense that first came to Vigny's pen may be. It 
reinforces the impression that there is an autobiographical element in this story of the relations 
between doctor and patient. See above, comments on 8-9/6. 


47/41. Une fraternelle pitié remplissait son coeur. [Il y céda et dit avec humeur 
s'écria tout à coup] En conséquence, il fit ce que trop souvent l'on fait... . 

The exclamation of sympathy is checked, and transformed into a sarcastic comment on human 
nature. 


47/41. Combien dans le méme tems n'en eussiez-vous pas trouvé qui furent 


encouragés. . .. 
The “en,” creating an illogical link with the previous sentence, was later removed. 


49/43. et venaient manger [quelques cakes] des Buns ou des [mince-pyes] 
mince-pies. . . 


49-50/43. les cheveux blonds et [un grand tablier qui montait jusqu'au menton] 
les épaules toutes nues et un grand tablier blanc [qui tombait] devant eux. . . 


50/44. qu'il n'était pas trompé. [Il ?venait le soir prendre le thé] [illegible] [à la 
grille de son feu de charbon de terre] En voyant Kitty... . 


50/44. ployait modestement la monnaie [PENNY] dans du papier. . 
As in the following variant, Vigny shows his uncertainty in the handling of common Enghsh 
words, the simplest of which he seems to regard as having "local color." 


51/44. Elle me faisait verser du ginger-beer et me souriait. . . . 
Later changed to "soda-water." t 


51/45. il y avait une ombre qui passait une fois sur le trottoir. . . . 
“une fois" was deleted. 


52/46. jamais un homme ne voit ou ne croit voir le bonheur d'un autre sans le 
trouver haissable. . .. 
Later, "d'un autre homme auprés d'une femme." 


52/46. tandis que tous les gros Lords et les longues Ladys sortaient. . . . 


Baldensperger erroneously omits "tours"; "Ladys" was apparently corrected on the proofs. 
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52/46. je me sentis un tel désir de recevoir la confidence de ce [secret] joli petit 
secret. . .. 


53/46. Une [vive] Française audacieuse n'y eût pas manqué. . . . 
“impatiente” was the adjective finally selected. 


53/47. se noyer de gaieté de coeur et se jeter à l'eau du haut du pont; 

"se précipiter dans l'eau" replaces "se jeter à l'eau." 

The passage on S 54 concerning the Parisian tourist "parlant du vague des passions tandis 
qu'il ne pense qu'au positif des intéréts" recalls a similar description in Thomas Love Peacock, 
The Misfortunes of Elphin (London 1829) 159-60. 


54/48. d'abnégation, de méditation, de désolation, de consomption. . . . 
Predictably, the list changes. 


55/48. sur l'ombre politique que vous poursuivez depuis [le quart-d'heure] une 
heure. : 

The entire last paragraph of Chapter xiv is crossed out, and rewritten. The deleted version is 
shorter, simpler, and has less to say about the Panthéon. It ends with "que vous poursuivez 
pour le quart-d'heure"; otherwise, the legible variants are insignificant. 


55/49. les charmes de ses [brouillards] vapeurs naturelles et artificielles, [jamais 
les] et [vapeurs gris] n'avait répandu avec autant de générosité les nuages grisátres 
de son brouillard. . . . (Vigny expanded “grisâtres” to "grisátres et jaunátres," 
further burdening his straining sentence). 


55/49. que le jour de [où cette petite aventure m'arriva] où je me trouvai. ... 
55/49. Ses deux [joyeux] beaux enfans étaient debout. . . . 
55/49. sur des joues fraîches, [de lait et sang] sentant encore le lait. . . . 


56/50. comme si elle m'eüt montré un de ses enfans mort à ses pieds. 
— Do you know read a English letter, me dit-elle? 
— J'entends l'anglais avec les yeux. . . . 
Fortunately, the line of "English" was replaced by a line of French. 
57/50. Comme j'avais guéri [les dents] les gencives. . . . 


58-59/52. Dès le jour où elle a commencé de fendre Fair du bec et de Faile. . . . 
The soul’s "bec" is changed to “front.” 


59/52. Jamais le sommeil des nuits n'a été une interruption [à mes pensées], au 
mouvement de ma pensée. .. . 


59/53. Rowley, c'est moi. [J'ai reconstruit son langage], j'ai soufflé sur sa 
cendre, . . . 
See general introduction for comment on this variant. 


59/53. je lui ai passé sa robe de prêtre [et il] il a [chanté] joint les mains. . . . 
As usual, the sentence is prolonged. 


59/53. la tragédie d'Ella [et les vieilles eclogues] la ballade de Charité, avec 
quoi vous endormiez vos enfans. . .. 
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60/53. et les vieilles E[g]clogues du [onzième siècle] tems de Henry IL. 

Vigny is unsure of his century; in the next paragraph it changes to the tenth. Henry Ils reign, 
unfortunately, did not fall in either century. The fumbling with chronology continues in the 
next variant and in 69/61. 


60/53. pour arriver à parler ce langage du treiziéme siécle eüt rempli les quatre 
vingts années de ce moine supposé, J'ai fait. ... 
Changed to “ce langage du quinzième siècle” with a long interpolation about Rowley. 


60/53. jai écrit comme [un Saxon Ppresque Français] le roi Harold. . . . 


61/54. armée de pinces, de griffes et de scies. Cette fourmiliére. . . . 


The critics show a curious resemblance to the "Diables de la migraine” of Chapter ii. 


61/54. sitót que l'air le frappe, [il] tombe comme ces habitans d'Herculaneum, 
que l'on croyait vivans à les entrevoir, mais qui s'écroulaient en poudre, au premier 
souffle ou au moindre toucher. 

The specific historical reference was later removed. 


62/55. chaque pas que je faisais était trop grand, et je tombais. [J'allais au delà 
de tout, je dépassais On en] Ils en ont conclu. . . . 


62-63/55. Aujourd'hui me voici hors de chez moi (je devrais dire de chez vous) 
plus tôt que de coutume. J'ai rôdé dès le matin sur le bord de la Tamise. 
The printed text is four lines longer. 


63/56. J'ai passé dix fois devant la vôtre, je vous ai regardée. . . . 
The referent of “la vôtre” should really be “fenêtre”; but Vigny replaced the phrase with 
“votre porte” to avoid confusion of syntax. 


63/56. j'ai espéré que la mort me prendrait ainsi; [j'avais refusé le gateau de] 
comme elle a pris d'autres. . . . 
A fortunate deletion. 


63/56. ces belles contrées de l'Orient, [ce royaume de Cachemire] dont on respire 
Yair embaumé. . .. 


64/51. 
The ms chapter title lacks the phrase, "aux yeux de quelques dignes lecteurs.” 


64/57. Lorsque feus achevé de lire cette longue lettre. . . . 
Baldersperger has "grande lettre," a misprint. 


65/57. avec autant d'indignation qu'il put forcer son visage insensible à en in- 
diquer. Sitôt que je veux. ... 
“insensible” is modified to "impassible." 


66/58. en marge des [quelque ballade] adieux de Bertha à son ami. ... 


66/58. il n'y a qu'à vous [laisser aller et] lâcher la bride, vous m'épargnez bien 
des paroles inutiles et vous devinez trés juste. 
"inutiles" becomes "vaines"; the change avoids a repetition. 


67/59. corps et Ame, ensemble et détail [je n'ai pas non seulement je ne les ai pas 
rencontrés encore, mais je n'en ai pas vu] [illegible] [à l'horizon] ayant tout cela 
également présent. . . . 
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68/60. traduisant si facilement l'anglais de 1449 en anglais de 1831. ... 
1831 was changed to 1832. 


68/60. n'arrive pas [à beaucoup d'Anglais] souvent à Londres. . . . 


68/60. au lieu de précher, [triste condition pour un Docteur.] et par-ci par-là 
d'écouter! 
As usual, Vigny lengthened the passage. 


69/60. je suis trop [fatigué] vite fatigué de parler. . .. 
69/61. le début simple et [grand] antique de la bataille d'Hastings? 


69/61. S'étre fait par sa propre puissance moine du quinziéme siéclel 
Revised to “dixième siècle.” 


70/62. continuait [Stello] l'enthousiasme de Stello. . . . 
71/62. Et Jean de Wace, donc, ne dit-il pas de Taillefer le Normand. . . . 


A good deal more about Wace in the printed version. 


71/62. Qui morurent à Rouncevals. 
“à” is changed to "en." 


71/63. comme Turgot et Rowley. ... 
"depuis" added after "et." 


71/63. — Et quelle érudition, cria le Docteur. . . . 
"cria" changed to “s’écria.” 


72/63. La Bataille d'Hastings [sorte de la méme téte que] vienne du méme 
Poéte que ces chants. . . . 
Baldensperger interpolates "anglais" after “poète.” 


72/64. Et voilà qu'il se leva sur la mer un amas de nuages de la couleur du 


sable. . 
The mistranslation of Chatterton's phrase, "sable sullen hue," was later corrected. 


74/65. tout ce que je voulais savoir de [l'état de son coeur] cette situation mys- 
térieuse. . . . 


75/66. Les femmes ont des mouvemens inspirés. C'était en effet. . . . 
“on ne sait d’où” was added after “inspirés.” 


76/67. un des livres les plus spirituels et les plus mordans de la langue an- 


glaise. . 
Baldensperger omits “les plus spirituels et.” 


76/67. vient d'être rayé du monde par un monsieur grec.* 
* Monsieur Constantin Koliadès. 


Chercher l'art. du Globe de PMagnien sur cet ouvrage. 


The footnote refers to the pseudonymous work by Jean Baptiste Lechevalier, Ulysse-Homére, 
ou Du véritable auteur de l'Iliade et de l'Odyssée (Paris 1829). The phrase “vient d’être rayé” 
raises a puzzling question. Stello was presumably begun in 1831, but there is no review of 
Lechevalier's book in the 1831 Globe; the volume had appeared two years earlier. 


(To be continued) 


William Ellery Channing and The 
Red Badge of Courage" 


By Neat J. Ossorn 


HE EVIDENCE for Channing’s influence upon The Red Badge of 

Courage, although inferential,’ seems to justify that executive expres- 
sion “self-evident,” and it would also appear that Channing’s influence is so 
widely and profoundly reflected in this and other Crane works as to bear 
significantly upon major areas of debate in interpretation.? It is clear for 
instance that so far as the history of ideas is concerned the extent of Crane’s 
separation from pre-Darwinian literary tradition is often exaggerated in con- 
‘temporary criticism. This is particularly true in the case of Crane’s supposed 
commitment to deterministic naturalism. 

In his 1816 discourse, “War,” Channing argues that the principal causes 
of war are of a moral nature: “They may be resolved into wrong views of 
human glory, and into excesses of passions and desires, which, by right 
direction would promote the best interests of humanity.” ? Except for the 
war of self-defense, ^we may, and ought to assail war, by assailing the prin- 
ciples and passions which gave it birth, and by improving and exalting the 
moral sentiments of mankind" (m 46). We should teach and enforce better 
concepts of honor for nations and rulers, and in the case of their all too will- 
ing subjects, thus prospective victims, let us attempt to 


* I gratefully acknowledge useful analytical and editorial suggestions proffered by a student of 
mine, Mary F. Stewart, and by a former colleague, Professor Gratia Boynton. 


1 Crane did at least some background reading in preparation for The Red Badge (see Corwin 
Linson, My Stephen Crane [Syracuse 1959] 37-38), and his researches may well have been 
more extensive than the scanty evidence to date would suggest. Crane's plan for anotber novel, 
made available by Professor Daniel Hoffman (“Stephen Crane's Last Novel," Bulletin of The 
New York Public Library rxrv [June 1960] 338-339), reveals definite and vigorous research 
intentions. There would seem to be little to support Hoffman's assumption that this plan repre- 
sents a pathetic degradation in the methods of "the intuitive author of The Red Badge." The 
persistence of such myths concerning Crane's writing practices, passively assisted by present 
day distaste for source study, may have delayed full scholarly investigation, thus depriving 
interpreters of some worthwhile checks against their own more intuitive flights. 

2 Present plans include further work to explore significant relationships between these two 
writers, But to introduce the considerable influence of Channing upon Crane, I have followed 
the framework of Channing’s 1816 discourse, “War,” as it applies to The Red Badge, substitut- 
ing similar passages from other works where better correlations of diction, thought, or style 
existed. In a subsequent issue of this Bulletin will appear “The Riddle in ‘The Clan’: A Key to 
Crane’s Major Fiction?” 

8 W. E. Channing, "War," The Works of William E. Channing, 8th ed (Boston 1848) m 44. 
= citations hereafter incorporated in the text that include volume numbers will refer to this 
edition. 
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turn men's admiration from military courage to qualities of real noble- 
ness and dignity. It is time that the childish admiration of courage should 
give place to more manly sentiments; and, in proportion as we effect this 
change, we shall shake the main pillar of war, we shall rob military life 
of its chief attraction. Courage is a very doubtful quality, springing from 
very different sources, and possessing a corresponding variety of char- 
acter. (m 48) 


I submit that these statements, prefacing Channing's specific attack upon 
the varieties of military courage (to be found essentially complete in the 
left-hand columns below; slashes will enclose interposed passages from other 
essays), constitute a very good paraphrase of important themes, strategies, 
and evident philosophic and moral implications in The Red Badge. The 
last passage in particular anticipates the novel’s principal plot, the course 
of Henry Fleming's spiritual progress, which begins in a "childish" devotion 
to pagan ideals of military glory and culminates in a “manly” acceptance of 
the Christian ideals of peace. 

Channing's first category for debunking the varieties of military courage 
is that of "unreflecting ignorance." Although it is true that Jim Conklin to 
some extent shares the role of pathetic victim marginally associated with 
Christ, careful note must be taken of Conklin's naive faith in his superior 
officers, his robot-like soldiering, his easily deflected "powers" of reflection, 
his conception of war as a circus, and his innocent surprise at being shot 
during the fun. All these things indicate an overconfident spirit, serene and 
impregnable because too limited to be troubled by the reflective powers and 
imaginative foresight typical of Henry Fleming. 

There was much food for thought in the man- 
ner in which he [Conklin] replied. He came 
near to convincing them by disdaining to pro- 


duce proofs.* 
Courage sometimes results from mental 


weakness, Peril is confronted, because the The tall soldier burst into praises of what he 
mind wants comprehension to discern its thought to be his powers of perception. (p 24) 
extent, This is often the courage of youth, [Conklin's] serene unconcern dealt him [Flem- 
the courage of unreflecting ignorance, — ing] a measure of confidence, for he had known 
a contempt of peril because peril is but him since childhood, and from his intimate 
dimly seen. (m 48) knowledge he did not see how he could be 
capable of anything beyond him, the youth. 
(p21) 
[Conklin] with calm faith began a heavy expla- 
nation 


t The Red Badge of Courage and Selected Stories, ed R. W. Stallman, Signet (New York 
1960) p 12. Citations hereafter incorporated in the text and represented by page numbers only. , 
References to other editions or other works of Crane are footnoted. 
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But gradually, as he chewed, his face became 
again quiet and contented. (p 33-34) 


[Later, mortally wounded] “Yeh know,” said 
the tall soldier, “I was out there.” He made a 
careful gesture. “An”, Lord, what a circus! An, 
b'jiminey, I got shot — I got shot. Yes, b'jimi- 
ney, I got shot." He reiterated this fact in a 
bewildered way, as if he did not know how it 
came about. (p 60) 


Channing's second category is that of inherited strength and insensitivity, 
the ironclad physical and psychological temperament, and Conklin is again 
an excellent candidate. Both The Red Badge and “The Veteran" * explicitly 
suggest that he was a born soldier, born that is to be a brave but unthinking, 
psychologically impervious robot that only a bullet could stop.* Before his 
death Conklin's iron fibre and serene confidence crack sufficiently to reveal 
the essential child beneath: he greets Henry with “a little commonplace 
smile," he is "bewildered" over being shot, "begs in a lowly way," hangs 
“babe-like” to Fleming's arm (p 60-61). But when he moves off to his ritual 
death Jim is once more the robot soldier, blindly motivated, his physical 
strength and endurance a marvel to Fleming and the tattered man. 

This man's serene unconcem . . . [might char- 


acterize] a man heretofore doomed to peace 
and obscurity, but, in reality, made to shine in 


war. (p 21) 
Courage still more frequently springs He accepted new environment and circum- 
from physical temperament, from a rigid stance with great coolness, eating from his 
fibre and iron nerves, and deserves as haversack at every opportunity. On the march 
Jittle praise as the proportion of the form he went along with the stride of a hunter, ob- 
or the beauty of the countenance. (m 48) jecting to neither gait nor distance. (p 34) 


[After Conklin’s death.] The tattered man stood 
musing. “Well, he was reglar jimdandy fer 
nerve, wa'n't he,” said he finally in a little awe- 
struck voice. . . . “I wonner where he got ‘is 
stren'th from? I never seen a man do like that 
before.” (p 64) 


5 The Works of Stephen Crane, ed Wilson Follett (New York 1925-1927) 1 205. Hereafter 
cited as Works. 

$ A dog in The Third Violet (Works nr 126) shows a marked resemblance to Private Conklin, 
duplicating his role of “superiority” through limitation, “In hunting season . . . this dog knows 
nothing on earth but his master and the partridge. He is lost to all other sound and movement. 
He moves through the woods like a steel machine.” The introspective and intelligent Fleming 
imagines himself unfairly matched against such simple-minded warriors, “he was astonished 
beyond measure at such persistency. They must be machines of steel . . . . wound up perhaps to 
fight until sundown” (Red Badge, Signet, p 47). 
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Channing next debunks military courage on the grounds that it is often 
merely the result of one passion temporarily supplanting another. 


Again, every passion, which is strong 
enough to overcome the passion of fear, 
and to exclude by its vehemence the idea 
of danger, communicates at least a tem- 
porary courage. (m 48) 


The men, pitching forward insanely . . . [in] a 
mad enthusiasm that, it seemed, would be in- 
capable of checking itself before granite and 
brass. There was the delirium that encounters 
despair and death, and is heedless and blind to 
the odds. It is a temporary but sublime absence 
of selfishness. (p 107) 


Revenge is the supplanting passion Channing uses as an illustration, and it 
is that motive which first brings Fleming status as a military hero. 


Thus revenge, when it burns with great 
fury, gives a terrible energy to the mind, 
and has sometimes impelled men to meet 
certain death, that they might inflict the 
same fate on an enemy. (m 48) 


His knowledge of his mability to take vengeance 
for it made his rage into a dark and stormy 
specter, that possessed him and made him 
dream of abominable cruelties. . . . he thought 
that he would have given his life for a revenge 
of seeing their faces in pitiful plights. (p 98) 


Military courage, Channing argues, is also suspect for the company it 


keeps, barbarians being especially noted for it. ( Although it might puzzle or 
elude literary students casually accustomed to thinking of Greece and Rome 
as centers of civilizing influence, both Crane and Channing took for granted 
another attitude, one which emphasized the paganism of these two cultures 


and thus, non sequitur or not, their barbarity. See below, p 190.) 


Courage is also exhibited with astonish- 
ing power in barbarous countries, where 
the child is trained to despise the hard- 
ships and pains to which he is exposed 
by his condition; where the absence of 
civil laws obliges every man to be his 
own defender; and where, from the im- 
perfection of moral sentiment, corporeal 
strength and ferocious courage are 
counted the noblest qualities of human 
nature. The common courage of armies 
is equally worthless with that of the pirate 
and the savage. (ur 49) 


The youth put forth anxious arms to assist him, 
but the tall soldier went firmly on as if pro- 
pelled. (p 60) 


There was something ntelike in these move- 
ments of the doomed soldier. And there was a 
resemblance in him to a devotee of a mad reli- 
gion, blood-sucking, muscle-wrenching, bone- 
crushing. (p 62) 


It was revealed to him [Fleming] that he had 
been a barbarian, a beast. He had fought like 
a pagan who defends his religion. Regarding it, 
he saw that it was fine, wild, and, in some 
ways, easy. He had been a tremendous figure, 
no doubt. . . . he was now what he called a 
hero. (p 100) 


Channing and Crane typically emphasize both the moral independence 
of the individual and his moral duty to the universal brotherhood of man, 
but they deplore the barbaric, unreflecting “brotherhood” of battle. 


/Party spirit is singularly hostile to moral 
independence. A man, in proportion as 


He became not a man but a member. He felt 
that something of which he was a part — a 
regiment, an army, a cause, or a country — 
was in a crisis. He was welded into a common 
personality which was dominated by a single 
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he drinks into it, sees, hears, judges by 
the senses and understandings of his 
party. He surrenders the freedom of a 
man, the right of using and speaking his 
own mind. 


It is hard enough for an individual, when 
contending all alone for an interest or 
an opinion, to keep down his pride, will- 
fulness, love of victory, anger, and other 
personal feelings. But let him join a 
multitude in the same warfare, and, with- 
out singuler self-control, he receives into 
his single breast, the vehemence, obsti- 
nacy, and vindictiveness of all. The 
triumph of his party becomes immeas- 
urably dearer to him than the principle, 
tme or false, which was the original 
ground of division. The conflict becomes 
a struggle, not for principle, but for 
power, for victory; and the desperateness, 
the wickedness of such struggles, is the 
great burden of history./ (“Self-Culture” 
u 388, 387) 


desire. For some moments he could not flee no 
more than a little finger can commit a revolu- 
tion from a hand. (p 41) 


He felt that he and his companions were being 
taunted and derided from sincere convictions 
that they were poor and puny. His knowledge 
of his inability to take vengeance for it made his 
rage into a dark and stormy specter, that pos- 
sessed him and made him dream of abominable 
cruelties. (p 98) 


. . he lost sense of everything but his hate, his 
desire to smash into pulp the glittering smile 
of victory which he Salt feel upon the faces 
of his enemies. (p 99) 


There was a consciousness always of the pres- 
ence of his comrades about him. He felt the 
subtle battle brotherhood more potent even 
than the cause for which they were fighting. It 
was a mysterious fraternity born of the smoke 
and danger of death. (p 41) 


Following this came a red rage. . . . He wished 
to rush forward and strangle with his fingers. 
He craved a power that would enable him to 
make a world-sweeping gesture and brush all 
back. (p 42) 


Channing did not overlook the particular motives and situations of the 


> «€ 


nations 


dispossessed,” for whom and to whom the word patriotism might 


tend to appear irrelevant. But in the 1816 discourse he is so intent upon 
debunking military courage that at one point he nearly reduces the enlist- 
ment motives of the whole "class" to economic "necessities brought on by 
vices." The interposed passage substitutes a more characteristic attitude 
also shared by Crane. (By "practical men" Crane means the business ori- 


ented; those whose cash registers shape their principles.) 


A considerable part of almost every army, 
so far from deriving their resolution from 
love of country and a sense of justice, 
can hardly be said to have a country. 
(xx 49) 


/{But] the great enemies to society are 
not found in its poorer ranks. . . . Com- 
munities fall by the vices of the pros- 
perous .. . It was the system of universal 
rapine which, under the name of con- 
quest, had been carried on for ages by 
Patricians . . . a system which glutted 
Rome with the spoils of the pillaged 


There exists the eternal fact of conflict/And — 
next — a mere sense of locality./Afterward, we 
derive sustenance from the winds./Afterward 
we become patriots./The godly vice of patriot- 
ism makes us slaves,/And — let us surrender 
to this falsity/Let us be patriots./Then welcome 
us the practical men/Thrumming on a thousand 
drums/The practical men, God help us./They 
cry aloud to be led to war/Ah — /They have 
been poltroons on a thousand fields/And the sad 
sacked city of New York is their record. .. .'They 
name serfs and send charity in bulk to better 
men/They play at being free, these people of 
New York/Who are too well-dressed to protest 
against infamy.7 [Crane’s Red Badge treatment 
of the motives of the humble can be seen in the 


T Daniel Hoffman, The Poetry of Stephen Crane (New York 1957) 156-157. 
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world . . . which helped to make the 
metropolis of the earth a sink of crime 
and pollution such as the world had never 
known./ (“Present Age" v1 174) 


case of the tattered soldier, a prolific father who 
for that reason alone cannot afford to die for 
the collective military loyalty which moves him 
so deeply. (p 58, 65-66)] 


In the 1816 discourse Channing pauses for a brief summation to date: 
"These are the brave soldiers, whose praises we hear; brave from the 
absence of all reflection [Jim Conklin]; prodigal of life, because their vices 
have robbed life of its blessings [Crane allowed the dispossessed somewhat 
better motives]; brave from sympathy [ irrational, barbaric, contagious emo- 
tion; the battle brotherhood]; brave from the thirst of plunder [not empha- 
sized, but see the "piratical private," p 25]; and especially brave because the 
sword of martial law is hanging over their heads" (m 49). Martial law as a 
motive is stressed when Henry Fleming first looks "calculatingly" around 
but finds it impossible to escape from the regiment: "there were iron laws 
of tradition and law on four sides. He was in a moving box" (p 30). Shortly 
thereafter, when the recruit begins to lag, martial law is concretely embodied 
in a young lieutenant who uses his sword to persuade Fleming up into the 
ranks. 

But even to possess military courage under battle conditions cannot be 
much, Channing suggests, since the worst of men seem able to manage it. 
And so far as the officers are concerned, their concern for reputation may 
well have made moral cowards of them, forcing them to fight whether they 
approve or not. 

"There's lots of bad men in the army, Henry. 
The army makes 'em wild, and they like noth- 


ing better than the job of leading off a young 
feller like you, as ain't never been away from 


Accordingly, military courage is easily 
attained by the most debased and unprin- 
cipled men. The common drunkard . . . 
when thrown into the ranks among the 
unthinking and profane, subjected to the 
rigor of martial discipline, familiarized 
by exposure to the idea of danger, 


and menaced with death if he betray a 
symptom of fear, 


becomes as brave as his officer, whose 
courage may often be traced to the same 
dread of punishment, and to fear of 
severer infamy than attends on the cow- 
ardice of the common soldier. (xu 49) 


8 “Death and the Child," Works xu 244. 


home much and has allus had a mother, an' 
a-learning 'em to drink and swear." (p 15) 


He was now a man of experience. He had been 
out among the dragons, he said, and he assured 
himself that they were not so hideous as he 
had imagined them. Also, they were inaccurate; 
they did not sting with precision. A stout heart 
often defied, and defying, escaped. (p 91) 


"Hear that what the ol' colonel ses, boys. He 
ses hell shoot th’ first man what'll turn an’ 
run.” (p 37) 


The officer was also a young man, but he was 
bronzed and steady. . . . a profile stern, quiet, 
and confident, respecting fate, fearing only 
opinion.8 [Crane and Channing repetitively re- 
gard submission to "opinion" as moral collapse.] 
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À moral vindication was regarded by the youth 
as a very important thing. Without salve, he 
could not, he thought, wear the sore badge of 
his dishonor through life. (p 71) 


But if they disparage the motives of the officers, both writers are also capa- 
ble of more than a little irritation over the attitude of passive acceptance into 


which the "slaves" so readily fall. 


/man has, in all ages and in almost every 
country, been made, in a greater or less 
degree, a slave and machine; been shack- 
led in all his faculties, and degraded into 
a tool of other's will and passions./ 
(“Napoleon Bonaparte" 1 144) 


/To us there is something radically and 
increasingly shocking . . . in the thought 
of multitudes, of vast communities, sur- 
rendering conscience, intellect, their 
affections, their rights, their interests to 
the stern mandate of a fellow-creature, 
When we see one word of a frail man on 
the throne of France . . . breaking assun- 
der the sacred ties of domestic life, sen- 
tencing myriads of the young to make 
murder their calling and rapacity their 


Peza was proud and ashamed that he was not 
of them — these stupid peasants who, through- 
out the world, hold potentates on their thrones, 
make statesmen illustrious, provide generals 
with lasting victories, all with ignorance, in- 
difference, or half-witted hatred, moving the 
world with the strength of their arms, and get- 
ting their heads knocked together, in the name 
of God, the king, or the stock exchange — im- 
mortal, dreaming, hopeless asses who surrender 
their reason to the care of a shining puppet, and 
persuade some toy to carry their lives in his 
purse. Peza mentally abased himself before 
them, and wished to stir them with furious 


means of support . . . we are ready to 
ask ourselves, Is not this a dream? And, 
when the sad reality comes home to us, 
we blush for a race which can stoop to 
such an abject lot./ (“Napoleon Bona- 
parte" x 129) 


kicks,10 


Channing all but forgets the possibility of personal virtue in war, but he 
does manage to compliment one type of soldier before inveighing all the 
more heavily against the ambitious professional. (Crane is easier on the pro- 
fessionals in later war stories, but in The Red Badge his treatment of them 
is more satirical than is sometimes recognized.) In our selected parallel for 
Channing’s praise, Crane’s characteristic emphasis upon self-sacrificial, 
humanitarian, and, probably, Christian ideals plainly appears. That the 
ideals are essentially nonmilitary is indicated in “The Clan of No-Name” by 
Crane’s emphasizing the lack of any tactical necessity, thus isolating from 
military modes the type of moral excellence characterizing Manolo’s sacri- 
ficial death. It is appropriate to recall that the major sin standing in the way 
of Henry Fleming’s claim to virtue and maturity was his desertion of the 


9 With his seminary education, Greek and Roman dreams, aspiration to leadership, and actual 
co-leadership with the insane young lieutenant, Private Fleming is clearly O.C.S. material. 

19 “Death and the Child," Works xn 257. Cf the dull, animal-like soldier, driven like a sheep, 
who ascribes divinity to officers (Red Badge, Signet, p 43). 
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humble tattered man, an act also referable to humanitarian rather than to 


military standards. 


Let the tribute of honor be freely and 
liberally given to the soldier of principle, 
who exposes his life for a cause whi 
his conscience approves, and who min- 
gles clemency and mercy with the joy of 
triumph. 


But as for the multitudes of military men, 
who regard war as a trade by which to 
thrive . . . and who destroy their fellow- 
beings with as little concern, as the hus- 
bandman does the vermin that infest his 
fields, I know no class of men on whom 
admiration can more unjustly and more 
injuriously be bestowed. (ma 49-50) 


[Manolo Pratt makes an individual decision on 
principle; unlike Fleming, he specifically does 
not surrender to the barbaric fraternity of bat- 
tle.] Men could have gone drunken in all this 
flashing and flying and snarling and din, but at 
this time he [Manolo] was very deliberate. He 
knew that he was thrusting himself into a trap 
whose door, once closed, opened only when the 
black hand knocked 


His glance caught the staring eye of the 
wounded soldier, and he smiled at him quietly. 
The man — simple doomed peasant — [like 
Fleming’s tattered man?] was not of his kind, 
but the law on fidelity was clear.!i 


a general of division . . . looked to be much 
harrassed. He had the appearance of a business 
man whose market is swinging up and down.1? 
[Later, exulting in victory] He held a little 
carnival of joy on horseback. (p 50-51) 


The officer spoke of the regiment as if he re- 
ferred to a broom. Some part of the woods 
needed sweeping, perhaps, and he merely indi- 
cated a broom in a tone properly indifferent to 
its fate. It was war, no doubt, but it appeared 
strange. (p 104) 


Turning from his point by point exposé of the mysteries of military cour- 


age, Channing will end by emphasizing what seems to him the only ultimate 
remedy for the barbarous quasi-religion of "patriotic" war and conquest. 
Although that remedy is no less than a universal espousal of Christianity's 
religion of peace, Channing is not prepared to gloss over certain imperfec- 
tions in the historical record of the faithful. 

"Men have never much deserved Christ and 
Buddha," he [Crane] wrote "because they went 


to work and changed the teaching of generosity 
into a teaching of roars and threats." 13 


It is a painful truth, which ought not to 
be suppressed, that the pacific influence 
of the Gospel has been greatly obstructed 


by the disposition, which has prevailed Once there came a man/Who said/“Range me 


in all ages, and especially among Chris- 
tian ministers, to give importance to the 
peculiarities of sects, and to rear walls of 


all men of the world in rows."/And instantly/ 
There was a terrific clamour among the people/ 
Against being arranged in rows./There was a 


11 “Clan of No-Name,” Works u 167-168. 

12 "Practica] men," representatives of middle-class business and money morality, are often 
attacked by Crane for their indifference to the fate and welfare of the common man. The 
market analogy is thus neither incidental nor complimentary, but dovetails with the officers’ 
professional indifference over rank and file losses. 


18 Thomas Beer, Stephen Crane. A Study in American Letters (New York 1923) 225. 
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partition between different denomina- 
tions. Shame ought to cover the face of 
the believer, when he remembers, that 
under no religion have intolerance and 
persecution raged more flercely than 
under the Gospel of the meek and fore- 


large quarrel, world-wide./It endured for ages; 
/And blood was shed/By those who would not 
stand in rows,/And those who pined to stand 
in rows./Eventually, the man went to death, 
weeping./And those who stayed in bloody 
scuflle/Knew not the great simplicity.!4 


bearing Saviour. Christians have made 
the earth to reek with blood and to 
resound with denunciation. (1x 51-52) 


Despite this unhappy record of the main party for peace, Channing be- 
lieved that his times favored a change, owing to a happier combination of 
three influences. Henry Fleming specifies essentially the same three — 
religion, secular knowledge, and commerce — and he interprets their civiliz- 
ing effects identically. But as a young man dreaming excitedly and ambi- 
tiously of the barbarous glories of pagan war, he is not unqualifiedly grateful. 


In consequence of the progress of knowl- 
edge 2a the extension of commerce, 
Christians of both hemispheres are at this 
moment brought nearer to one another, 
than at any former period; and an inter- 
course, founded on religious sympathies, 
is gradually connecting the most distant 
regions. What a powerful weapon is fur- 
nished by this new bond of union to the 
ministers and friends of peace! (m 52) 


Such is war; the youthful eye is dazzled 
with its ornaments; the youthful heart 
dances to its animated sounds. It seems a 
pastime full of spirit and activity, the 
very sport in which youth delights. These 
false views of war are confirmed by our 
earliest reading. We are intoxicated with 
the exploits of the conqueror, as recorded 
in real history or in glowing fiction. . . . 
Particularly by the study of the ancient 
poets and historians, the sentiments of 
early and barbarous ages on the subject 
of war are kept alive in the mind. The 
trumpet, which roused the fury of 
Achilles and the hordes of Greece, still 
resounds in our ears; and, though Chris- 
tians by profession, some of our earliest 
and deepest impressions are received in 
the school of uncivilized antiquity. 
(1u 44) 


From bis home his youthful eyes had looked 
upon the war in his own country with distrust. 
It must be some sort of a play affair. He had 
long despaired of witnessing a Greeklike strug- 
gle. Such would be no more, he had said. Men 
were better, or more timid. Secular and reli- 
gious education had effaced the throat-grappling 
instinct, or else firm finance held in check the 
passions. (p 13) 


He had, of course, dreamed of battles all his 
life — of vague and bloody conflicts that had 
thrilled him with their sweep and fire... . He 
had imagined peoples secure in the shadow of 
his eagle-eyed prowess. But awake he had re- 
garded battles as crimson blotches on the pages 
of the past... . He had burned several times to 
enlist. Tales of great movements shook the land. 
They might not be distinctly Homeric, but there 
seemed to be much glory in them. He had read 
of marches, sieges, conflicts, and he had longed 
to see it all. His busy mind had drawn for him 
large pictures extravagant in color, lurid with 
breathless deeds. . . . They were in truth fight- 
ing finely down there. (p 13-14) 


Killing in war tends in itself to produce the “pagan” motives of bloody 


revenge, as Channing notes and Fleming illustrates. (The rejection of the 
pagan ideals of war through individual spiritual progress toward the Chris- 


14 “Black Riders,” v, Works vi 37. 
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tian ideals of peace is the remedy Channing recommends and the one 


Fleming is to achieve.) 


/Man dying in battle, unsolaced, un- 
pitied, and a victim to hatred, rapacity, 
and insatiable ambition, leaves behi 
him wrongs to be revenged. His blood 
does not speak peace or speak of heaven; 
but sends forth a maddening cry, and 
exasperates survivors to new struggles./ 
(*On War" v 123) 


Once let Christians of every nation be 
brought to espouse the cause of peace 
with one heart and one voice, and their 
labor will not be in vain in the Lord. 
Human affairs will rapidly assume a new 
and milder aspect. The predicted ages 
of peace will dawn on the world. Public 
opinion will be purified. The false lustre 
of the hero will grow dim. A nobler order 
of character will be admired and diffused. 
(ux 52) 


[Fleming turns from Conklin's dead body] The 
youth turned with sudden, livid rage, toward 
the battlefield. He shook his first. He seemed 
about to deliver a philippic. 

"Hell — ” 

The red sun was pasted in the sky like a [fierce] 
wafer. (p 64) 


So it came to pass that as he trudged from the 
place of blood and wrath his soul changed. . .. 
Scars faded as flowers... . he saw that the 
world was a world for him, though many dis- 
covered it to be made of oaths and walking 
sticks. He had rid himself of the red sickness 
of battle. The sultry nightmare was in the past. 
He had been an animal blistered and sweating 
in the heat and pain of war. He turned now 
with a lover's thirst to images of tranquil skies, 
fresh meadows, cool brooks — an existence of 
soft and eternal peace. (p 134) 


Channing believed that to foster the pacific and benevolent spirit ought 


to be the primary evangelical effort of the Christian community. ^We should 
exhibit Jesus in all the amiableness of his character . . . in his last hours rec- 
ommending his own sublime love as the badge and distinction of his fol- 
lowers" (m 51). Among Channing's own most important dramatic contrasts 
to the Christian's humble "badge" of benevolence and universal brotherhood 
are the lurid and self-assertive badges or decorations coveted by those ambi- 
tious for military, personal, or narrowly patriotic glory. A passage from a 
later essay on war is now interposed to show Channing running the wire 
brush of his polemic over these evil baubles, so deceptive to nonreflective 
youth and to the emotional masses. 


Regiment after regiment swung rapidly into the 


/. . . men’s sensibility to the evil of war 
has been very much blunted by the de- 
ceptive show, the costume, the splendor 
in which war is arrayed. Its horrors are 
hidden under its dazzling dress. To the 
multitude, the senses are more convinc- 
ing reasoners than the conscience, In 
youth, the period which so often receives 
impressions for life, we cannot detect, in 
the heart-stirring fife and drum, the true 
music of war, the shriek of the newly 
wounded or the faint moan of the dying. 
Arms glittering in the sunbeam do not 
remind us of bayonets dripping with 
blood. To one who reflects, there is some- 
thing very shocking in these decorations 


streets that faced the sinister ridge. This exodus 
was theatrical. The little sober-hued village had 
been like the cloak which disguises the king of 
drama. It was now put aside, and an ermy, 
splendid thing of steel and blue, stood forth 
in the sunlight, Even the soldiers in the heavy 
columns drew deep breaths at the sight, more 
majestic than they had dreamed. The heights of 
the enemy’s position were crowded with men 
who resembled people come to witness some 
mighty pageant . . . the guns, matter-of-fact 
warriors, doubled their number, and shells burst 
with red thrilling tumult . . . leaving motionless 
figures . . . but no frozen blood could with- 
stand the heat of the splendour of this army 
. . . recruits carried themselves heedlessly. . . . 
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of war. If men must fight, let them wear 
the badges which become their craft.15/ 
(“On War” v 144) 


with this picture of an army in their hearts, 
the new men perhaps felt the devotion which 
the drops may feel for the wave; they were of 
its power and glory; they smiled jauntily. . . .16 


In the passage above, Channing “predicts” much of the theme, artistic 
strategy, and even the title of The [Delusive] Red Badge of [Military] Cour- 
age. Channing believed, rhetorically at least, that should the matter be 
brought clearly and realistically to his reflective attention civilized man 
must then give up the childish and pagan admiration of military courage 
and the romantic dreams of glory and conquest which tempt him to accept 
the horrible realities of war. To that end the badges and decorations of war 
might better resemble those of the butcher and executioner. Impressionable 
youth should be protected against the deceptions traditionally surrounding 
war, especially in its “recruiting” or dress parade stages, and as it has been 
made to appear in the heroic literature of the Greeks and Romans. Christian 
heroes, whose lives have been devoted to peace and service rather than to 
legal murder, ought to be celebrated. But Channing does not rest his main 
hope for reformation upon society’s collective powers: not upon govern- 
ments, educational institutions, commerce, nor for that matter upon organ- 
ized religion. For the change must come through the conversion of individuals 
to a higher intellectual and moral responsibility than has yet found wide 
expression in the world. 


He knew that he would no more quail before 
his guides wherever they should point [meaning 
his powers of self-determination]. 


/Our danger is, that we shall substitute 
the consciences of others for our own, 


that we shall paralyze our faculties 
through dependence on foreign guides 
. .. The pressure of society upon us is 
constant, and almost immeasurable; now 
open and direct in the form of authority 
and menace, now subtile and silent in 
the guise of blandishment and promise. 
What mighty power is lodged in a frown 
or a smile, in the voice of praise and 
flattery, in scorn or neglect, in public 
opinion, in domestic habits and preju- 
dices, in the state and spirit of the com- 
munity to which we belong! Nothing 
escapes the cognizance of society . .. 


he saw that the world was a world for him, 
though many discovered it to be made of oaths 
and walking sticks. (p 134) 


[Martial law showed the menace, but the 
"blandishments and promises of military author- 
ity" also tend to enslave] . . . their faces were 
deeply flushing from thrills of pleasure. . . . 
They speedily forgot many things. The past 
held no pictures of error or disappointment. 
[Yet as the novel ends, such "pictures" will 
return to prod Henry to a higher standard.] 
They were very happy, and their hearts swelled 
with grateful affection for the colonel and the 
youthful lieutenant. (p 120) 


15 (My italics.) Reflecting upon his war experience, Fleming will shift his spiritual allegiance 
to peace, thus rejecting the lurid red badge once longed for so desperately. 


16 “Little Regiment," Works m 46-47. 
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We are in great peril of growing up 
slaves to this exacting, arbitrary sover- 
eign; of forgetting, or never learning, our 
true responsibility; of living in uncon- 
sciousness of that divine power with 
which we are invested over ourselves, 
and in which all the dignity of our nature 
is concentred . . . All virtue lies in individ- 
ual action, in inward energy, in self- 
determination./(“On Associations" 1290- 
291) 


The simple questions of the tattered man 
[“Where yeh hit?" (p 59)] had been knife 
thrusts to him. They asserted a society that 
probes pitilessly at secrets until all is apparent. 
-.. He admitted that he could not dated. himself 
against this agency. It was not within the 
power of vigilance. (p 67) 


[The flag as collective patriotic idol also pro- 
jects "authority and menace,” "blandishment 
and promise.”] Within him, as he hurled him- 
self forward, was born a love, a despairing fond- 
ness for this flag . . . a creation of beauty and 
invulnerability. It was a goddess, radiant, that 
bended its form with an imperious gesture to 
him. It was a woman, red and white, hating 
and loving, that called him with the voice of 
his hopes. Because no harm could come to it he 
endowed it with power. He kept near, as if it 
could be a saver of lives, and an imploring cry 
went from his mind. (p 110) 


There are two true “conversions” in The Red Badge which involve the 


self-determining intellect and conscience and which end in an acceptance 
of what can scarcely be called anything other than Christian ideals (unless 
the interpreter prefers the doubtful strategy of isolating Wilson’s Christ-like 
behavior from Fleming’s new “gospel” of peace). But neither Channing’s 
nor Crane’s idea of true conversion would resemble the frenetic enthusiasms 
often associated with the word. On the contrary, in fact, they both associate 
such states with barbarism. Essential Christianity was rational or worth 
little, felt Channing, and “the ultimate reliance of a human being is and 
must be on his own mind.” Rejecting the longed for “grand” transforma- 
tion in battle, which in a sense actually did happen to him, Henry Fleming 
will turn to a more manly because individual and inner-directed means of 
transformation. When Fleming later relies upon his “machines of reflection” 
in order to capitalize upon his experience, he will be in exact accord with 
Channing's spiritual instruction as it appears in the following passages. 
[Fleming first sees conversion as an external, 


nonrational process] The youth had been 
taught that a man became another thing in a 


/A man cannot be made virtuous as an 
instrument may be put in tune, by a 
foreign hand, by an outward force, Vir- 
tue is that to which the man himself con- 
tributes. It is the fruit of exertion./(“The 
Evil of Sin” rv 160-161) 


/Now, because we specify no time when 
we were overpowered and created anew 


battle. He saw his salvation in such a change. 
(p 33) 


He wondered what those men had eaten that 
they could be in such haste to force their way 
to grim chances of death. As he watched his 
envy grew until he thought that he wished to 
change lives with one of them. He would have 
liked to have used a tremendous force, he said, 


17 “The Moral Argument Agamst Calvinism” 1 226. 
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by irresistible impulse, because we relate 
no agonies of despair succeeded by 
miraculous light and joy, we are thought 
by some to be strangers to piety;/(“Ob- 
jection to Unitarian Christianity Con- 
sidered” v 403) 


throwing off himself and become a better. 
(p 69) 


[When Fleming does undergo false conversion, 
the process is nonrational.] . . . he had over- 
come obstacles which he had admitted to be 
mountains, They had fallen like paper peaks, 
and he was now what he called a hero. And 
he had not been aware of the process. He had 
slept and, awakening, found himself a knight. 
(p 100) 7 


Despite some cross-purposes in Crane's irony, it is Fleming's true conversion 
which ends the novel. His progress toward maturity is now reflective, grad- 
ual, self-regenerative, and it culminates in a nondemonstrative consecration 
to new ways, or in Channing’s terms “to a new virtue.” 


/There is no moral worth in being swept 
away by a crowd, even towards the best 
objects; We must act from an inward 
spring. . . . Nothing morally great or 
good springs from mere sympathy and 
imitation. These principles will only forge 
chains for us, and perpetuate our infancy, 
unless more and more controlled and sub- 
dued by that inward lawgiver and judge, 
whose authority is from God./(“On Asso- 
ciations" x 291) 


/... it is by reviewing our own spiritual 
history, by searching deeply into our- 
selves, by solitary thought, and solitary 
solemn consecration of ourselves to a 
new virtue; it is by these acts, and not 
by public gatherings, that we chiefly 
make progress in the religious life./ 
(“The Church" vr 221-222) 


/Most of you who hear have probably 
had moments, when a new light has 
seemed to dawn, a new life to stir within 
you; when you have aspired after an 
unknown good; when you have been 
touched by moral greatness and disinter- 
ested love; when you have longed to 
break every chain of selfishness and sen- 
suality, and enjoy a purer being. It is 
on this part of our nature that religion 
is founded./( The Christian Ministry" m 
271) 


18 Red Badge, Works 1 197—200. 


He had dwelt in a land of strange, squalling 
upheavals and had come forth. He had been 
where there was red of blood and black of 
passion . . . he began to study his deeds, his 
failures, and his achievements. Thus, fresh from 
the scenes where many of his usual machines 
of reflection had been idle, from where he had 
proceeded sheeplike, he struggled to marshall 
all his acts. . . . he was enabled to look upon 
them in spectator fashion and to criticize tid 
with some correctuess . . . his public deeds were 
paraded in great and shining prominence. 
Those performances which had been witnessed 
by his fellows marched now in wide purple and 
gold . . . A specter of reproach came to him... 
the dogging memory of the tattered soldier 
. . «be who had loaned his last of strength and 
intellect for the tall soldier; he who, blind with 
weariness and pain, had been deserted in the 
field. . . . this vision of cruelty brooded over 
him [Fleming]. It clung near him always and 
darkened his view of these deeds in purple 
and gold. . .. He saw his vivid error, and he 
was afraid that it would stand before him all 
his life. Yet gradually he mustered force to put 
the sin at a distance. And at last his eyes 
seemed to open to some new ways. He found 
that he could look back upon the brass and 
bombast of his earlier gospels and see them 
truly... . He felt a quiet manhood, non-asser- 
tive but of sturdy and strong blood. . . . So it 
came to pass that, as he trudged from the place 
of blood and wrath, his soul changed. . . . He 
had rid himself of the red sickness of battle. 
The sultry nightmare was in the past. He had 
been an animal blistered and sweating in the 
heat and pain of war. He turned now with a 
lover's thirst to images of tranquil skies, fresh 
meadows, cool brooks — an existence of soft 
and eternal peace.18 
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Dramatically functioning as a guide for Fleming, Wilson's conversion is 


more obviously Christian: 


/You never hear from Jesus that swelling, 
pompous, ostentatious language which 
almost necessarily springs from an at- 
tempt to sustain a character above our 
powers. He talks of his glories as one to 
whom they were familiar . . . He speaks 
of [his extraordinary powers] as we speak 
of the ordinary powers which we exert. 
He makes no set harangues about the 
grandeur of his office and character. . . 
I feel that the Jewish carpenter could no 
more have conceived and sustained this 
character under motives of imposture 
than an infant’s arm-could repeat the 
deeds of Hercules . . . ("Character of 
Christ" 1v 15-16) 


Instead of war and victory, he commands 
his impatient hearers to love, to forgive, 
to bless their enemies; and holds forth 
this spirit of benignity, mercy, peace, as 
the special badge of the people of the 
true Messiah. (“Character of Christ" rv 11) 


. . . allying himself to men by the tender- 
est ties, embracing them with a spirit of 
humanity which no insult, injury, or pain 
could for a moment repel or overpower 
. . / ("Character of Christ” 1v 23) 


/The age needs nothing more than peace- 
makers, men of serene, commanding vir- 
tue, to preach in life and word the gos- 
s: of human brotherhood, to allay the 

es of jealousy and hate./ (“Present 
Age" vı 179) 


The youth took note of a remarkable change in 
his comrade . . . He seemed no more to be 
continually regarding the proportions of his 
personal prowess. He was not furious at small 
words that pricked his conceits. He was no 
more a loud young soldier. There was about 
him now a fie reliance. He showed a quiet 
belief in his purposes and his abilities. And this 
inward confidence evidently enabled him to be 
indifferent to little words of other men aimed 
at him. . . . He had been used to regarding his 
comrade as a blatant child with an audacity 
grown from his inexperience, thoughtless, head- 
strong, jealous, and filled with a tinsel courage. 
À swaggering babe accustomed to strut in his 
own dooryard. (p 86) 


Possibly there was going to be a fight. The 
friend arose and went over to them, making 
pacific motions with his arms. . . . One of the 
light-footed soldiers turned upon him redfaced 
and violent. "Yeh needn't come around here 
with yer preachin’. I s'pose yeh don't approve 
'a fightin’ since Charley Morgan licked yeh; but 
I don't see what business this here is ’a yours 
or anybody else." "Well, it ain't," said the 
friend mildly. “Still I hate t' see — " ... dur- 
ing this argumentative time the desire to deal 
blows seemed to pass, although they said much 
to each other. Finally the friend returned to his 
old seat. In a short while the three antagonists 
could be seen together in an amiable bunch. 
(p 87-88) 


In general, so far as theme and thematic strategies are concerned, The 


Red Badge would make an almost perfect "exemplum" to Channing's 1816 
sermon. In that novel Crane seems to have accepted Channing's view that 
barbaric war owes its anachronistic continuance in "Christian" civilization 
to the persistence of wrong ideas of heroism and glory, a cultural anomaly 
especially dangerous to romantic and inexperienced youth. Channing found 
that Christian populations show an astonishing indifference to wartime 
slaughter and thus require a rigorous awakening to reality: "benevolence 
has hardly made an effort to snatch from sudden and untimely death, the 
innumerable victims immolated on the altar of war. This insensibility de- 
mands that the miseries and crimes of war should be placed before us with 
minuteness, with energy, with strong and indignant feeling" (ur 31). The 
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Red Badge (see also "War is Kind”) answers the prescription perfectly; to 
be aware of what pains the author took to evoke in his audience that strong 
and indignant rejection of war, one need only recall the soldier whose jaw 
supports were injured, "disclosing in the wide cavern of his mouth a pulsing 
mass of blood and teeth,” the grimacing, dancing, rending death of poor, 
deluded Jim Conklin, and the "stout and furious" wrenching of the flag away 
from the dead color bearer so that the "corpse swayed forward with bowed 
head . . . the curved hand fell with heavy protest on the friend's unheeding 
shoulder." For Channing the ultimate solution was active acceptance of the 
Christian ideals of brotherhood and peace, and the consequent association 
of heroism with far worthier though less melodramatic acts than those of 
the triumphant or vengeful slaughtering mob. The individual decision, the 
unassuming service, and the quiet self-sacrifice of the Christian hero would 
more and more be recognized as the manlier part. Henry Fleming moves 
toward that goal; to the extent that he becomes a man, he does so by reject- 
ing "the brass and bombast of his earlier gospels," turning instead toward 
their polar opposites: a quiet, nonassertive manhood and the gospel of peace. 

In selecting specific comparisons to indicate source or influence relation- 
ships we have been decidedly embarrassed by riches. Much has been 
omitted.? Nevertheless, it would seem that a thoughtful review of these 
selections must lead to the conclusion that Channing's complex view of the 
feelings and motives of youth relevant to war, especially as that view is 
coordinated in the 1816 discourse, is exemplified in its various details by one 
or another of Crane's triad of youth: Wilson, Conklin, and Fleming. Put very 
generally, Conklin's function is that of the horrible example, a painful proof 
that the pagan religion of military courage and unthinking obedience is the 
wrong way. And there is a sense in which his friend's terrible death is the 
price Fleming must pay for his own complicity in that "religion." But Wil- 
son's conversion to Christian ideals exemplifies the right way. To a consider- 
able and impressively specific extent, what Channing hoped to teach youth 
was what these two models and a reflective command of his own experience 
taught Henry Fleming. 


19 Anyone with the requisite awareness of Crane's texts could profitably consult Channing's 
several discourses on war, his "Remarks on the Life and Character of Napoleon Bonaparte," and 
his introduction to the collected Works. 
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Paddy McGann, William Gilmore Simms's Devil Story 


By RosEnr Busu 
Hunter College 


ILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS'S most notable wartime publica- 
\ M tion, Paddy McGann; or, The Demon of the Stump, was published 
in 1868 in a Richmond weekly, The Southern Illustrated. News. 'The novel 
has never been published in book form, probably because of the element of 
Southern patriotism that Simms included in it. There is elation over the 
Confederate victory at Fredericksburg and contempt for the character of 
Northern people and institutions. Simms's biographer, William Peterfield 
Trent, believed the work would never be resurrected, but Trent's slight 
references to the novel suggest that he may have known only the begin- 
ning of it. At any rate it is forgotten, a fate which it scarcely deserves. 

There are a number of reasons why Paddy McGann makes interesting 
reading today. As a picaresque dialect novel about a raftsman on a South- 
ern river, it anticipates Huckleberry Finn. Like the later novel it grew out 
of the accumulated knowledge its author had of the folklore, the dialects, 
the social traditions, and the popular superstitions of his region. But unlike 
Huckleberry Finn it has only praise for the old way of life of the Southern 
gentry, and the life of the Negro is unimportant to it. It is one of the few 
American novels or stories with a theme of diabolism. As such it holds a 
place in a rather thin tradition from the tales of Irving and Hawthorne to 
Mark Twain's The Mysterious Stranger. 

Paddy McGann is a series of adventures related by the hero to several 
gentlemen in a South Carolina plantation house. There are four major parts, 
which Simms probably wrote with little consideration for the structural 
effect of the whole. The parts differ greatly in subject matter and in mood. 
Part one depicts Paddy as the exploiter of the forests and streams, punished 
by the visitations of a tormenting demon; the mood is comic, the moral 
theme conservation of the wilderness. Part two takes Paddy down the 
Edisto River on a raft; the Devil is at least temporarily thwarted and Paddy's 
salvation seems assured. 'The mood is serious, even visionary and religious; 
the moral theme is the South's faith that God will preserve her in spite of 
the despair she must endure. Part three brings the hero to New York, where 
his visions of the Devil are replaced by unpleasant experiences with the 
devilish New Yorkers; the mood is contemptuously satirical. The final part 
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brings Paddy back home, where he becomes involved in a calamitous mar- 
riage from which he extricates himself by volunteering for service in a 
Confederate.regiment; the mood again is comic, but a serious message is 
implied as Paddy seems to become the embodiment of Southern patriotic 
virtue. 

Simms’s hero is the son of an Irish immigrant, a backwoodsman who makes 
his living hunting and fishing in the South Carolina wilderness and also 
working as carpenter and raftsman. He is a thirty-four year old bachelor 
whose aged mother constantly tries to marry him off. As an heroic type he 
is a Natty Bumpo with an Irish accent and a sense of humor. Although no 
stiff hero, he has the virtue of being able to meet men of higher degree on 
their own ground; he is admired by them as having at least the rudimentary 
virtues of the gentleman even if he is a rustic. Paddy's consumption of 
whiskey is prodigious, and although he is never drunk in the vulgar sense, 
some of his more scientific auditors interpret his pursuit by the Devil as the 
hallucinations of an inebriate. This explanation of diabolism is characteristic 
of the comic tradition of the literature of the Devil in Scotland and the 
United States. The visions of Tam O'Shanter, real enough in the poem, are 
explicable as induced by liquor. So too, Washington Irving gives a scientific 
way out for the diabolism of "The Devil and Tom Walker." Less well known 
is John Pendleton Kennedy's “Mike Brown,” a story in Swallow Barn about 
a blacksmith who drank heavily and had an interesting conflict with the 
Devil. Poe’s jocular story “Bon-Bon” is again about a visit from the Devil 
by a French Philosopher-gourmet who indulges in quantities of wine along 
with his metaphysics. 

Paddy McGann's Devil never appears in human form and never proposes 
a pact to acquire the hero's soul. Rather, he appears in animistic projections 
of the forms of nature with which Paddy is familiar. Simms's story is closest 
to Kennedy's "Mike Brown," which is also about a man of heroic size in the 
Southern backwoods country. It is possible that Kennedy and Simms were 
indebted to Irving’s "The Devil and Tom Walker,” since Irving makes the 
Devil himself an axe-carrying woodsman. All three authors make use of the 
gloom and mystery of the woods and swamps. 

Paddy's demon appears in various forms: as a bodiless voice with a tor- 
menting shout of "Hoo, hoo, hoo!”, as a stump, as a great red eye, as an 
enormous buck deer, as a swift beast resembling a bull, or as a gigantic owl. 
Simms uses these aspects of the Devil to show the torment that comes as a 
result of various wrongdoings of the hero. Sometimes the encounters occur 
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. when Paddy indulges in one of the seven deadly sins. Paddy is an active man 
who despises the inactive men, who, he believes, never really live. He says 
“I knows men who are harmless as rabbits; that jest sit down, feed and sleep; 
and hardly say anything. Other men are always a-doing; and I’m one of 
them. Ef I ain't a-doing good, you may be sure I'm doing bad; for I'm sure 
to be doing something. And them's the kind of men that's always in danger. 
And them's the sort of men that Providence, or the Devil, will always be 
choosing out for their work; for the idle, aisy sort of men, that do nothing, 
I don't count them altogether men at all!” ! It is good to be active, according 
to the Simms ideal, even though the active life may be morally dangerous. 
Simms stresses the point that it is better for backwoodsmen like Paddy to 
spend their time in the useful occupations of the settlements rather than in 
the wasteful exploitation of the wilderness. When Paddy himself leads the 
easy life of the backwoods hunter and fisherman, the Devil pursues him 
and torments him. His rifle misfires and he kills no game, and the fish fail 
to bite at his hook. But later when he settles down to a trade of lumbering, 
making shingles, and carpentering, the demon leaves him and he begins to 
be a useful citizen. The narrator tells us that “His demon, if he had a demon, 
was a blessing to him! Before he was troubled, as he tells you, he had a score 
of other demons at his heels; the worst of all, such as accompany the idle 
life of the hunter and fisherman in our country; not one of whom did I ever 
meet who was not worthless in all other respects. The moment Paddy ceased 
to lead a desultory life he prospered.” ? The idea is also set forth that the 
hunter and fisherman have exploited the forests and the streams enough. 
The demon pursues Paddy partly for this reason, proclaiming himself the 
genius of the forest, the protecting deity of wildlife. Paddy himself relates 
that the Devil "didn't worry me much . . . when I was on a rigilar job. But 
let me go fishing or hunting, and then comes the parsecutions and the fret- 
tings and bad luck, jist as ef the beast hed tould me true when he said the 
partridges waur his chickens! It jist seemed as ef he was detarmined that I 
shouldn't kill bird or beast in that swamp any more; as ef he thought I hed 
killed more than my share a'ready. . . ." Here Simms is taking a realistic look 
at the American backwoodsman, idealized in so many volumes by Fenimore 
Cooper. The backwoodsman had served his purpose in penetrating the 


1 William Gilmore Simms, Paddy McGann; or, The Demon of the Stump, serialized in The 
Southern Illustrated News, x No 30 (April 4 1863). The entire novel runs from Feb 14 1863 
to May 23 1863. See also his early story about another Edisto raftsman: “Home Sketches . . . ," 
The Literary World (New York) x (Feb 7 1852) 107-110. 


2 Simms, Paddy McGann, The Southern Illustrated News 1 No 36 (May 16 1863) p 5. 
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wilderness, but once there were settlements he should learn a trade and 
abandon the easy life of the woods. 

Paddy's actual encounters with the Devil contain some of Simms's most 
imaginative writing. There is an incident of a deer hunt in which Paddy 
becomes convinced that the Devil has taken the form of a great buck who 
seems to have uncanny intelligence; like Faulkner's bear the animal seems 
to be an invincible embodiment of the wilderness. In another incident Paddy 
struggles with a demon stump, rolls with it down a hill, and although he 
fails to vanquish the demon, he is exalted in his self-respect for having 
wrestled with the Devil. 

Commissioned to deliver seventy bulls by raft down the Edisto River, 
Paddy sets out with his cargo and a group of Negro aides. Here Simms's 
impressions of the river through the lyric dialect of Paddy are anticipations 
of similar passages in Huckleberry Finn: "Its a mighty sweet and purty 
river — clear and sweet for drinking, and the trees shade you pretty much 
all the way till you get upon the salts; and you may do some fishing and 
hunting as you go. I've headed a deer into the stream, and got him by the 
horns. I've shot and fished some times every day going down... ." The end 
of the trip is at hand when the view of Charleston appears, "lying like a 
great terrapin in the water, with a world of steeples and churches and houses 
on her back —....” 

Paddy and his fellow raftsmen make several stops at bawdy houses situ- 
ated conveniently along the river. The robust pleasures of these men are 
described without Victorian restraint; the modern reader is surprised to 
hear of whites and Negroes drinking and dancing to the fiddle at the house 
of “Nelly Miller and her gals,” who “didn’t keep the most respectable house 
on the river; but it was a mighty pleasant place for a frolic among the rough 
fellows of the rafts. She got her money by accommodating them handsome." 
We assume that it is the sins of a series of these frolics that work their way 
into Paddy's subconscious mind and give him the diabolic nightmare he 
describes: “. .. I had a most tremenduous drhame, of the biggest owl in the 
world, taking me off the top of my chimbley, on bis wings; I riding on his 
back as ef he was a horse; and he carrying me, full speed down the river, 
fast as he could fly, whooping, all the time, with the most infarnal “Hoo! Hoo! 
Hoo! that had iver shivered my senses." 

On another night he boards his raft, falls into a whiskey stupor, and while 
he is again experiencing the owlish nightmare, drifts out to sea on his small 
caboose raft. He had tied his stern rope to a fatal stump, the embodiment of 
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the Devil. Adrift, Paddy now experiences his most terrible ordeal, since he 
is beset with the physical dangers of the sea and the spiritual dangers of 
the Devil. He tells his listeners that after he prayed he looked out on the 
sea "with the biggest eyes of expectation that ever started out of a poor 
mortal’s head! And so I saw the great sun go down. He sot for a while on 
the very edge of the waters, a-looking into my very face, and was looking 
at me in sorrow! Soon the face looked like a great bushy head, with human 
hair, but of the very reddest gould color. And it was the beautifullest, terri- 
blest sight I iver seed — that great sun — so parfect and so big, looking so 
human at me, as ef he would like to stay longer, but going down at last with 
a sudden rush, that seemed fairly to set a-fire the big waters that were bury- 
ing him. And over his burial place, there was a sort of goulden and purple 
crown; and it was as ef onseen sperrits waved an army of bright beautiful 
flags over him; and then, soon a'ter, came the black pale — Och! how black 
it was! — of the etarnal night!” ? 

The darkness suggests Paddy's despair until three stars appear that con- 
vince him that he has the favor of God: “And the three seemed to me like 
a staff put into my hand for support; and I says, "This is a staff from God." " 
As he sees more stars Paddy's poetic spirit expands in the form of imag- 
inative imagery: "A'ter that the stars come out broadcast, thick as white bolls 
in a prime cotton field; and I lay back on the raft a-watching 'em; and some 
seemed to gather into diamonds, and some into squares, and some into 
sarcles, all round, and I found they all lived in families, and had relations — 
a thing which I had niver seed in all my watchings in the Heavens before. 
And I thought these were God's watchers for the night, over the poor blind 
airth, wrapt up in the mouth of darkness." * 

After another moment of despair when at the sight of a shark he is deterred 
from plunging into the sea, Paddy begins to see visions of four moons, repre- 
senting traditional religious symbols. The first vision seems to combine the 
concepts of God the Father and Moses striking the rock: “. . . a great grey- 
bearded man — his beard reaching to his middle, and of a shining silver 
white; and his face was as sweet as a girl's, yet it was grander and stronger 
than the face of any mortal man! And in his hand he carried a staff, and 
touched the rock he sat on . . . and at the touch the water spouted from the 
rock, like a beautiful rain, and sprinkled me all over, and kept sprinkling 
me; and I opened my mouth and caught it as it fell, and it seemed to cool 


3 Simms, Paddy McGann, The Southern Illustrated News x No 30 (April 4 1863) p 7. 
* Simms, Paddy McGann, The Southern Illustrated News 1 No 31 ( April 11 1863) p 4. 
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me delightfull” The second moon vision represents the Virgin and Child: 
“a beautiful young woman, all in white, with a leetle baby very sweet, but 
sorrowful too." The third is “a strong man holding up the head of an old 
woman, who had her eyes shut, and looked to be dead or dying; for I could 
see the tears dropping from the strong man's eyes!" The fourth moon image 
pictures Paddy himself in an attitude of "doing nothing better than drawing 
figgers in the air!” Paddy asks what that could mean, “whether I really seed 
that vision or only dhramed it?" 

Of course Simms would hardly put his hero through such an elaborate 
ordeal and ascribe to him such fantastic visions without point. He intends us 
to believe that Paddy indeed saw the visions and that he is a childlike man, 
capable of mysticism and even prophecy. Beyond that, Paddy seems to 
epitomize the raw strength of the South that was at that time undergoing 
its heroic if losing struggle. Simms also must have identified himself per- 
sonally with the ordeal: not only was the way of life he honored at stake, 
but his own plantation, the symbol of that way of life, had been burned in 
1862. Paddy's third vision, then, that of the strong man upholding the dying 
old woman, probably is intended to suggest the heroic Southern youth or 
the Confederate army, attempting to defend the old way of life of the South. 
We are encouraged in this interpretation since there are hints of the con- 
temporary North-South rivalry at several points during the picaresque ad- 
venture. The three stars that appear during Paddy's night of despair and 
which Paddy calls the "staff from God" suggest God's sign of favor to the 
agonized South. Paddy says of the Staff, “ ‘I will hold on to this staff of God. 
It is a sign to me. He will not let me sink." " 

After the exalted mood of the visions, the narrative tone changes when a 
vivid devil dance follows in which Paddy dances vigorously with the 
haunted stump and they are joined by all the logs on the woodpile of the 
caboose raft. The moons finally fade out; the logs return to the woodpile. 
Paddy falls down in exhaustion, remembering only that "the rain was pour- 
ing down upon me in a flood from every window in Heaven." The benison 
of rain tells us that Paddy will be rescued, that his soul and body are no 
longer in jeopardy. 

After Paddy is rescued and taken to New York the surface story bears a 
resemblance to Caruthers' narrative of Montgomery Damon, the woodsman 
who is The Kentuckian in New York. Caruthers’ rustic becomes a celebrity 
in the big city as does Paddy, who is known as the famous Edisto raftsman. 
But where the Kentuckian's experience attempts to explain the North and 
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the South to each other, Paddy's is the vehicle for Simms's intense bitterness 
against the North. The New York episode is the least successful of the novel 
because the thread of diabolism is lost and with it some of the unity of the 
entire work. Also, Simms is ineffective as a satirist since he chooses to lam- 
poon not the culture of the ‘sixties, but that of the forties when Poe and 
Margaret Fuller were alive. Paddy is pursued by an aggressive female 
Fourierist who believes in free love and socialism. About all that Simms 
seems to be saying in the episode is that New York or the North generally 
is the center of radicalism for the sake of radicalism. These attitudes among 
the intellectuals of the city are made to seem irresponsible, and the reader 
is to contrast them with the conservative attitudes of the Southern planter. 
Even the average New Yorker is irresponsible. The man in the street is 
mercenary and dishonest; Paddy is several times made the dupe of this 
calculating Northerner. 

Paddy had been warned against the exploiting Northerner by the Scotch 
captain who rescued him at sea. Paddy showed resentment against the Scot 
for speaking of the meanness of the American character, but the captain, as 
a foreigner, made it clear that Southerners were not really Americans at all: 
“Oh pooh! . . . You're a Southern — you're one of the geese; the fox is in your 
feathers! The Amerikin character is made by the North. The people of 
Europe knows nothing about you, 'cept that you keeps the niggers and the 
Yankees keeps you. Why, man, . . . they'll cheat the very eyes out of your head, 
and you niver see ‘em! They're too smart for you!” * The marriage of North 
and South, according to this speech, is one entirely to the advantage of the 
North and at the expense of the South. In the fourth episode, when Paddy 
returns to South Carolina, he makes an unfortunate marriage to Susan Pog- 
son, the pretty daughter of a shiftless backwoods family. It is a marriage in 
which the wife's family thoroughly exploits the husband's small wealth, sug- 
gesting a North and South union such as the one described by the Scotch 
captain. Soon disillusioned about marriage, Paddy's only resort is to leave 
his wife and volunteer in a Confederate regiment. The fourth episode, then, 
can be read as an allegory of Simms's political conviction of the justification 
of secession. 

But Simms in his earlier career had recognized the necessity of the urban 
centers of the North to the regional culture of the South. His own career 
could not have flourished without Northern enthusiasm for his romances. 
He admits the cultural dependence of regional cultures on the large urban 


5 Simms, Paddy McGann, The Southern Illustrated News 1 No 32 (April 18 1863) p 5. 
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centers in the words of the narrator toward the end of Paddy McGann: 
“No purely rustic population . . . has ever yet been known to achieve what 
is called a high civilization — that is, as shown in the development of letters, 
science, and the arts. These must always come from the great marts and 
the densely packed communities of States. — The individual genius, emerg- 
ing from such a population, would make no show, would find no audience, 
would perish among them unless it threw itself, for attrition, audience and 
stimulus, upon the great city. . . ."? 

And what became of the Devil, who played so important a role in the 
earlier episodes? Almost forgotten in New York, he reappears in the fourth 
episode to warn Paddy against marriage. He has become a comic figure 
that Paddy has learned to accept. But on the fatal wedding night the Devil 
makes his farewell with a serious joke: “Ill trouble you no more; and now 
you'll find, ould fellow, you're in worse hands than mine ever waur!” And it 
takes Paddy only a short time to learn "how far inferior is the grief and 
misery of being haunted by the Devil, than of being married to a fool!” 

With such material Simms diverted himself and his Southern readers in 
1868. Paddy McGann is a rich mixture of Southern folk humor and local 
color. Although almost unknown today, it is perhaps Simms's most imagina- 
tive work. 


9 Simms, Paddy McGann, The Southern Illustrated News 1 No 37 (May 23 1863) p 7. 
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Ethiopia unshackled: 4 brief history of the education 
of Negro children in New York City 


By Eve THURSTON 
Municipal Reference Library 


Indeed if any additional evidence were wanting in favour of the Superiour and 
commanding Excellence of this system of instruction it is to be found in this 
Institution the African Free School where the poor children of Colour of our City 
are rescued from the complicated Evils that belong to their Situation & placed in 
a course of mental and religious improvement that enables them to look forward 
to the time when . . . in part the degradation that belongs to their Colour and 
their shame shall be wiped off & Ethiopia shall Stretch forth her hands unshackled 
by Slavery and unstained by the pollutions of Ignorance & Idolatry. 





Resolution of the Common Council 
of the City of New York, 10 May 1824 


HILE THE Supreme Court's decisions in Brown vs Board of Educa- 
tion, the Negro Revolution, the Civil Rights Act, and the War on 
Poverty now have pushed the "socially disadvantaged" child to center stage, 
attempts to establish schooling for the Negro children of this city go back 
over two hundred years. How did this effort start, and what has been its 
progress? 
. Here briefly is the story of the movements to give these youngsters that 
most difficult of simplicities — a chance to learn. Today it makes headlines; 
for decades it was the subject of official and organizational reports. As Joseph 
Lyford of the Fund for the Republic has noted, the school is an article of 
faith for Negroes; they believe in it while distrusting other institutions. For 
it is the only one "involved, by its very nature, in a daily effort to bring those 
it serves along, to give them something and make them something they did 
not have or were not before." ! Tracing the progress of the struggle is a little 
like driving on an unfamiliar road in the dark. Out of the blackness a sudden 
sign looms up, then there are no markers until another landmark comes into 
view. The daily events, the slow pressure, the behind-the-scenes maneuvers, 
the small triumphs, the long delays have vanished into time. In their place a 
committee leaves a record of organization, a speech is preserved, an educa- 
tional experiment is started. Most of the time the public reaction to this or 
that effort is not on the record. To be sure the leaders of thought left their 
opinion of the African Free School, but this exception only illustrates that 
for the most part there is silence concerning public opinion on educating 


i 
1 Midge Decter, "The Negro & the New York Schools" Commentary 38, 3 (September 1964) 27. 
[2111 
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Negro children. This paper contains a brief summary of some of the develop- 
ments in the story, as they are listed in the holdings of the Schomburg Collec- 
tion and of the Municipal Reference Library. 


I 


The first Negroes landed in New Amsterdam in 1626. “Contrary to pop- 
ular opinion, Negroes were not regarded as chattels by the Dutch. Owner- 
ship was of labor, not person. Outright freedom came to many Negroes after 
a period of labor." ? A group of about forty freedmen turned free men lived 
in their own quarter in New Amsterdam.? Among the citizens of New 
Netherlands, however, educational opportunities were limited though 
importance was given the schoolmaster.* 

Despite the instructions of James II, William IT, and Queen Anne to their 
royal governors in New York, the English were no more concerned than the 
Dutch about teaching the gospel to the slaves. In 1699 Governor-Bellomont 
explained to the Lords of Trade: ^ 


l3 

A Bill for facilitating the conversion of Indians and Negroes will not 30 
down in the Assembly; they having a notion that the Negroes being 
converted to Christianity would emancipate them from their slavery.5 \ 


` 


Then in 1708 a Frenchman, Elias Neau, called the attention of the Society V 
for the Propagation of the Gospels in Foreign Parts to the great numbers of Es 
slaves “without God in this world,” and of whose souls there was “no manner 
of care taken." 9 To correct this, he proposed that a catechist be sent to them.’ 
According to Wilson in his memorial history," the Reverend William Vesey 
had already taken steps to correct the situation. 

What has been the fate of the public spirited since the beginning of time 
befell Mr Neau. The Society's officials prevailed upon him to take the post 
himself. He agreed, resigning his position as elder in the French Church 
“in order to conform to the Church of England.” On August 7 1704 he was 


2 James Egert Allen, The Negro in New York (New York 1964) 11. 


3 Mrs Schuyler Van Rensselaer, History of the City of New York in the Seventeenth Century 
(New York 1909) 1 466. 


4 See Stephen Jenkins, The Story of The Bronx (New York 1912) 96: "Education among the 
rural Dutch was a much neglected quantity. . . . The Dutchman, while not illiterate, was 
certainly uneducated." Also Thomas E. V. Smith, The City of New York in the Year of Wash- 
ington's Inauguration, 1789 (New York 1889) 189. 

5 Historic New York (New York 1899) n 19-21. 

6 See I. N. Phelps Stokes, The Iconography of Manhattan Island, 1498-1909 (New York 1915) 
1v, under dates quoted for a record of Neau's adventures. (Hereafter cited as Stokes.) 


T James Grant Wilson, The Memorial History of the City of New-York (New York 1892) x 69. 
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licensed by the Bishop of London. In a letter to a Mr “Chamberlayne,” dated 
August 29, he showed that he lost no time: 


I went with Mr. Moor to his Excellency’s [Lord Cornbury, Governor from 
1702 to 1708] House & wee spoke to him concerning . . . the Instruction of 
Indians and Negroes, who promised to assist us both with Authority. .. . 
If Mr. Vesey had as much affection for ye illustrious Society as my Lord 
Cornbury, I should not meet with ye least difficulty. 


There is no record of whether Mr Vesey's lack of support stemmed from 
his belief that Mr Neau had usurped a special project of his. There is a 
record, however, that the latter plunged into his activities with great zeal. 
A trader by occupation, he attacked his new duties with “great diligence,” 
even turning the “upper most floor of his house into a school house.” “If the 
most effective work of the Society was accomplished in New York,” 8 no 
small share of the credit should go to Neau. One Cabel Heathcote, writing 
from the Manor of Scarsdale to the Secretary of the Society, commended 
the work of “that good man, Mr Neau, as catechist to negroes and Indians.” ? 
Important praise from the man appointed Mayor in 1711! 

Unfortunately, such energy in pursuit of an unconventional idea was 
destined to give the catechist more than “ye least difficulty’; his work of 
salvation was rudely stopped. For in the spring of 1712 New York was in the 
grip of the hysteria and evil of the first of its “Slave Plots.” Not content to 
hang and burn Negroes, the officials sought to discover the basic source of 
the conspiracy. Since slaves were held to have no souls, a man teaching them 

‘the Bible might well be giving them radical notions instead. Accordingly, 
the Reverend John Sharpe, chaplain of the garrison, wrote to the Society's 
secretary on April 7 1712: 

Mr. Neau durst hardly appear. His School was blaimed as ye main Occa- 


tion of it [the Plot], and a Petition has like to have been presented 
[against him] if ye Governor had not stood to his Cause. 


In the end only two members of the school were convicted. Protesting his 
innocence to the end, one was executed. Several years later he was declared 
innocent. Neau’s adopted Church stood firmly behind him, with one excep- 
tion. Vesey was the only member of the clergy not to sign on May 14 1712 
an acknowledgment of the labors of the catechist, the pious Mr Neau. 

If the city leaders could not seize him directly, they had other methods of 
dealing with him. On March 13 1713 the Common Council passed an 


8 Journal of Negro History 1 (1916) 356. 
9 Stokes rv 454 (November 9, 1705). 
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ordinance to prohibit “Negroe and Indian Slaves above the Age of 14 from 
going in the Streets of this City after Night without A Lanthorn and A 
Lighted Candle therein.” 1° If any slave was caught out at night, his master 
or mistress was to be fined eight shillings. Furthermore, with his owner's 
permission, he could receive “40 lashes save one." Neau's work was effec- 
tively stopped, for ^none of the slaves could get Lanthorns or come to him 
before Sunset." Nine years afterward, when Mr Neau died, the Reverend 
Mr William Vesey once again sought a presbyter to teach "the great increase 
of children, the Indians, and Negro servants, who without assistance cannot 
well be instructed in the principles of Christianity." 

Almost thirty years later (February 1741) another school master was 
accused of instructing the Negroes in rebellion. John Ury was “a man of 
fine education, a thorough Latin student a good teacher," but hatred and 
prejudice caused him to be denounced as a priest in disguise. Daniel Hors- 
manden, one of his judges, explained how his plotting was alleged to have 
been carried out: 


this pert priest said upon his defense "according to the vogue of the world 
where there is a plot, the first link and last link are usually fastened to 
the priest's girdle." In his case . . . the last link shall be fastened to his 
neck.... For he appears to have been a principal promotor and encour- 
ager in this conspiracy where the inhabitants would have been butchered 
in their houses, by their own slaves, and the city laid in ashes. This priest 
. .. baptized them into the most holy Roman Catholic faith... . They 
were made to believe by destroying heretics they would do God good 
service. 


Horsmanden's grim twisted quotation was quite accurate. Protesting his 
lack of complicity or even for that matter that he was a Catholic, Ury went 
to the gallows on August 29 1741. 

Yet within two decades the following notice was printed in the New York 
Merchant of September 15 1760: 


This is to inform the Public, that a Free School is opened near the New- 
Dutch-Church [Nassau Street between Cedar and Liberty] for the en- 
struction of 30 Negro children from 5 years old and upwards which school 
is entirely under the inspection and care of the Clergy. . . . N.B. All that 
is required of their Masters and Mistresses is that they find them in Wood 
for the Winter. Proper books will be provided them gratis.1? 


10 Minutes of the Common Council of the City of New York m 30-31, 1v 51-52, 86-87. 
11 T. Wood Clarke, "The Negro Plot of 1741" New York History xxv 3 (April 1944) 177. 
12 Stokes rv 714 (September 15 1760). 
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Another idea was soon to enter the endeavours to teach the slave children. 
Within twenty years it was most cogently summed up in a letter signed 
"Impartial" and printed in the New Jersey Gazette on January 10 1781. It 
included this sentence: 


It is to be hoped that the possessors of slaves will . . . be particularly 
anxious to have them freed by instruction, admonition, and example from 
spiritual thraldom.!5 


Behind these words a revolutionary concept was implied: spiritual release 
would be only the beginning. Physical and moral freedom would follow. 
The body as well as the soul of all men (once the colonists won their inde- 
pendence from England) would be freed. There was a practical side to this 
high mindedness; since the "plot" of 1741, slave-holding was losing its pop- 
ularity. To prepare for this golden sequel of equality, the young Negroes 
must be given formal instruction — both in books and if possible in voca- 
tional training. 


II 


Giving impetus to this concept, the Society for the Promotion of the 
Manumission of Slaves was chartered in 1785. Its membership was distin- 
guished: John Jay served as chairman-president, Samuel Franklin as first 
vice-president, and Alexander Hamilton as secretary. “To the Friend Robert 
Murray goes the credit for contributing the funds that made possible its 
greatest contribution, the African Free School, in 1787." 14 The Society's aim 
was “to endeavour, by lawful ways ... to enable the Negroes to share equally 
with us in that civil and religious liberty . . . to which these our brethren are 
by nature as much entitled as ourselves." 15 

It founded a school for twelve colored boys in November 1787; five years 
later another was started for girls. The first teacher was a Cornelius Davis, 
who gave up a career of teaching white children for these new students. 
While he did not inspire as much comment as Elias Neau, it was evident to 
at least one contemporary that "gain was not his object." 

Whatever their motivation, these early educational leaders strove mightily 
for their charges, as some of their peers recognized. By 1794 the African 
Free School was incorporated. Two to three years later a small school house 


18 Frank Moore, Diary of the American Revolution from Newspapers and Original Documents 
(New York 1859) 11 366. 

14 Sidney I. Pomerantz, New York, an American City, 1783-1803 (New York 1938) 383. 

15 William Oland Boune, History of the Public School Society of the City of New York (New 
York 1873) 666. 
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was built on Cliff Street. At that time the registration numbered 122 pupils 
(63 boys, 59 girls); daily attendance averaged around 80. On June 29 1798 
a Common Council committee was instructed to consider whether the 
African School be established as a free school under statute.!9 The City 
Corporation gave it small sums in 1797, 1798, and 1800; in 1801 the State 
Legislature furnished a grant of $1,565.78. At a time when "the educational 
facilities of New York were undoubtedly less advanced than [those of] New 
England" 2” this assistance was noteworthy. The Cliff Street building was at 
length given up, and some years later, in 1812, the Corporation gave the 
Manumission Society some property on William Street near Duane. In 1820 
a second building was erected on Mulberry near Grand. Several additional 
classes met in rented quarters. This was the beginning and a paradox at that! 
“It is a somewhat curious fact that a free school for colored children was 
established in New York City before any free school for white children, in 
the true meaning of the words, existed.” 18 
The African Free School elicited a variety of opinion. On October 18 1805 
John Jay wrote to John Murray, Jr: 
It is my opinion that the school is a charitable and useful institution, and 
well entitled to encouragement and support. From your account of its 
present embarrassments I am induced to think that, in order to its being 
and remaining on a respectable and permanent footing some vigorous and 
well advised measures should be taken to obtain adequate and 
durable funds. Scattered subscriptions are not enough. Existing debts 
must be paid, with no new ones coming on. As to the eventual fate of the 
children, it is important that they be not left entirely either to their 


arents or to themselves, it being difficult to give them morals, manners, 
and habits. These can only be learned from reality.!? 


In his stringent summary Jay had touched upon all the problems not only of 
the School, but of educating the Negro child in general. Just how far his 
institution was successful in meeting his standards is difficult to assess. In any 
case, it earned the confidence of the Legislature to the amount of $1,500 on 
April 5 1810 so that its trustees could start the construction of a new school. 
By November 22 1811 a contemporary wrote in praise of the “New-York 
African Free School which is kept in a building in Cliff Street, as not suffi- 
ciently commodious, but that above 100 children are enjoying instruction.” 20 


16 Stokes v 1349 (January 29 1798). 

17 Thomas E. V. Smith, The City of New York 189. 

18 A, Emerson Palmer, The New York Public School (New York 1905) 14. 
19 Stokes v 1438 (October 18 1805). 

20 Stokes v 1537 (November 22 1811). 
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Another who was quite impressed was Lafayette on his 1824 visit. He was 
very moved and made special note of the welcome he received. C. Charles 
Andrews, one of the instructors, wrote of the generals reception and later 
of the examiners' reaction. 

In this period New York was spending $1.22 per pupil on schooling in 
the City's three free schools. These were the one at the alms house, the Insti- 
tute of the General Society of Mechanics and Tradesman founded in 1820, 
and the African Free School?! In the realm of moral support the Common 
Council were rather more bounteous. In a glowing resolution passed in 1824 
they warmly commended the trustees and staff of the African Free School. 
A paragraph is printed at the beginning of this article. Additional comments 
include: 

The exercises consisted of Exhibitions in Spelling, reading, writing, 
Arithmetic Grammar Geography & Elecution and of Needle Work in 
addition to these on the part of the Females. The answers of Both Boys 
and Girls to the questions on the important and useful branches of Simple 
& Compound arithmetic of Grammar & of general & local Geography 
especially that of our own Country were prompt & Satisfactory. 

The performances in writing were neat and in many instances highly 
Ornamental the behaviour of the Children was creditable to them and 
their teachers, the whole together furnished a clear and Striking Proof 
of the value of the Monitorial System of education and of the Public Spirit 
& useful labours of those of our fellow Citizens who by their Zeal and 
perseverance & for no other reward than the pleasure of doing good have 
been able to produce such specimens of improvement in the hitherto 
neglected and despised descendants of Africa.?? 


(What system of education was responsible for the Council's spelling and 
punctuation is not recorded.) 

A somewhat different view of the African Free School is shown in two 
passages from John Pintard's "Letters to his Daughter," both of a slightly 
earlier date than the resolution. One does reflect to a great extent the Coun- 
cils sanguine estimate. Under the date June 24 1820 the founder of the New 
York Historical Society writes: 


The inventor [of the hydrographic table] is the Teacher of the African 
School, among whose scholars are prodigies of genius.?? 


21 General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen of the City of New York, History of the General 
Society (New York 1960) 7. 

22 Minutes of the Common Council xm 244. 

23 “Letters from John Pintard to his Daughter," The New-York Historical Society Collections for 
1937 1 300. 
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On August 28 1819 he is more critical, not of the children but of their instruc- 

tors: 
I could not but remark the impropiety of an injudicious selection for a 
public exhibition of the African School last spring, when the boys and 
girls recited by memory a chapter of Hebrews which they could not 
understand, instead of a portion of our blessed Saviours sermon on the 
mount, or some of the parables so fascinating, so intelligible, & so instruc- 
tive to tender minds. But their teacher was no doubt enamoured with 
Owens ponderous commentary on the Hebrews and of course thought 
that this difficult & abstruse Epistle [was] eminently adapted to the young 
Africans. I am sure it is incomprehensible to whites of tender years.?* 


Perhaps Mr Pintard made known his dissatisfaction to the schoolmen or the 
faculty learned a lesson of its own in the five years between his comment and 
the Council's. On another occasion he visited a school of color in New Jersey 
and was so pleased with the children's performance he treated the whole 
class to fifty cents' worth of peaches. Such largess illustrated one side of 
Ethiopia's salvation. 

On the other side there was never enough money, and the odds were never 
in favor of the brave experiment. The children were often wretched products 
of miserable housing and sordid surroundings. They were crowded into 
dilapidated buildings; they had worn and tattered supplies (despite an 
occasional generous donation). Their teachers came and went with un- 
settling speed; their learning too often consisted of parroted Scripture pas- 
sages. In the background was the question raised by John Jay, What was to 
become of them? There might be a use of teaching the girls needlework, 
but of what value was either formal instruction or practical demonstration 
to the boys? In most cases backbreaking labor was their outlook, their only 
outlook. “To what am I graduating? What trade is open to me?" one of the 
most promising graduates is supposed to have cried. Naturally the more 
intelligent and sensitive were the ones who felt their lack of expectations 
keenly. 

Among those who did attend the schools were the following: Ira Aldridge, 
the Shakespearean actor; Dr James McCune Smith; Henry Highland Gar- 
nett; Alexander Crummell, who later went to Cambridge University; George 
T. Downing, businessman and labor leader; Charles L. Reason and Charles 
L. Redmond, educators. 

On July 5 1827, the basic goal of the Manumission Society was achieved: 
slavery was abolished in New York State. The Public School Society, a quasi- 


24 [bid 1 213-214, 
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official group, took over all its schools in 1834, and their name was soon 
changed to the Colored Free Schools in recognition of their students’ change 
of status. At the time of the transfer there were about 1,400 pupils registered, 
but only half this number attended regularly. Despite its distinguished presi- 
dent, De Witt Clinton, the Society was short-lived. Upon its dissolution in 
1853, five colored schools were placed under the control of the Board of 
Education of New York City and New York County. Meanwhile in 1847 the 
superintendent of each school system throughout the state was given the 
right to establish a separate school of color in his own district.” 


III 


So far in this account, the chief workers for the colored child's right to an 
education have been white men. While there were Negro teachers in the 
African schools, the chief architects of the movement (since they were men 
of influence) were not Negroes. Four years after the colored schools had 
been taken over by the Board, a state committee began an investigation of 
the city school situation in New York State, a perennial exercise. The men 
from Albany heard a dramatic appeal from an organization called the New 
York Society for the Promotion of Education Among Colored Children. 
President Charles B. Ray and Secretary Philip A. White, Negroes, prepared 
a carefully documented plea for improvement of the caste schools.?? In it 
they made the following points: 

There were 3,000 colored and 159,000 white children in the city. The 
former attended the public schools in the proportion of 1 to 2.60; the latter, 
in the proportion of 1 to 3.40. Proportionally, nearly twenty-five per cent 
more colored children than white attended the public schools. Yet the 
Board of Education expended $1,600,000 for white schools and only $1,000 
for colored. School No 2 on Laurens Street was in one of "the lowest and 
filthiest” neighborhoods; School No 5 at 19 Thomas Street was “an old build- 
ing in a most degraded section, full of filth and vice"; No 6 had four feet of 
water in its basement. The primary schools “were dark and cheerless, lack- 
ing recitation rooms and needful facilities." In short, the comparison with 
"the splendid, almost palatial edifices with manifold comforts, conveniences, 
and elegancies which [made] up the school houses for the white school chil- 


25 NYS Laws 1847 ch 480 art 5. 


26 Herbert Aptheker, ed. A Documentary History of the Negro in the United States, Paper 150 
Citadel Press ed (New York 1951) 398-402. 
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"African Free School No. 2 was in one of the lowest and 


filthiest neighborhoods." Drawing by P. Reason, ca 1830 
Reprinted from J. S. Johnson, Black Manhattan (Knopf 1930) p 76 


dren" was painful. The colored children were "positively degraded" because 
of their schools. They were "held down to low associations and gloomy sur- 
roundings. . . . It [was] a costly piece of injustice which educates the white 
scholar in a palace . . . and the colored pupil in a hovel. . . ." The reformers’ 
solution: either two new and decent colored schools or permission for Negro 
children to attend the "other" schools. 

The outlook for the "colored" teacher was as gloomy as for her charges. 
In 1854 Chester A. Arthur, then a lawyer, had successfully represented a 
woman teacher in her right to ride in any section of the city's street cars 
she chose. Efforts to abolish Jim Crow transportation were easier to accomp- 
lish than rights in Jim Crow instruction. One argument in favor of the colored 
schools was that they afforded the Negro a place to work. With their abolish- 
ment, many educated men and women would be unable to find employment. 
To be sure the Executive Committee on Normal Schools of the Board of 
Education had sought to introduce the same principles of uniformity of 
classification into the Colored Normal School as were used in the white 
teacher colleges. At this time the former's graduates could only, because of 
prior training, achieve an E or D rating from the examiners. The Committee 
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Erasmus Hall High School in the 1840s was one of the “splendid, almost palatial 
edifices which [made] up the school houses for white children.” 
Publicity photography from Board of Education, City of New York 


saw hope in a report dated May 17 1854 that their undergraduate schooling 
would be improved.?7 

Charles Lewis Reason, a graduate of the African Free School, labored from 
1856 to 1893 in the cause of the Negro teacher. As teacher and later principal 
of School No 6 (later Grammar School No 8) he personally experienced 
much of the bigotry the Negro instructors had to face.?5 


IV 


With their minimal political power the colored schools languished ender 
the control of the local school boards. Finally, in 1866, ten of them were 
placed under the direct supervision of the main city board. According to the 
Superintendent of Schools’ annual report for that year, they had been either 
“wholly or partly neglected.” ? A committee was set up to institute imp-ove- 


27 New York City Board of Education, Report to the Department of Public Instruction State 
of New York 1854 Document no 17, 2. 


28 Anthony R. Mayo, Charles L. Reason. (Jersey City, N J 1943?) 12 p. 


29 New York City and County Superintendent of Schools, A Report for the Year ending 
December 31, 1866 (New York 1867) 12-13. 
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ments and to investigate the possibility of their being absorbed into the rest 
of the system. Such action as this and the finding of classes in the Colored 
Orphan Asylum under the Board’s auspices prompted Frank Moss to write 
in later years: 


But this we claim: that New York was among the first communities that 
discontinued slavery, that in New York heroic work was done to end the 
slave traffic; that the people of New York have responded to all the efforts 
to improve the conditions of the negro, and that no city in the Union is 
freer from prejudice against the black men, and no city affords them 
better facilities for their improvement. That the negroes of New York 
City are more prosperous and more highly developed than in any other 
city of the nation is a statement that will not be contradicted. The tolerant 
spirit of New York was extended to the negro long before the War of the 
Rebellion.?? 


As a reflection of this tolerance the colored schools in New York City were 
at length closed. It was not until 1884 that Governor Grover Cleveland 
signed a bill providing for their abolishment and expressing the sentiment 
that the public schools were to be opened to all without distinction of color. 
Two colored schools remained open out of respect to the wishes of Negro 
parents who wanted their children to be close to them in neighborhood 
schools. In summing up the move, the superintendent's annual report stated: 

After an existence of over 97 years, the colored schools of this city have 
at length disappeared except two. ... The color line has finally and 


happily disappeared from our schools. . . . Between white and colored 
children no distinction is made?! 


It was a different story in Brooklyn and Queens. Walt Whitman wrote on 
September 1 1847: 


A large and commodious public school intended for the colored people 
of the city is nearly completed near Fort Greene. Outwardly there is no 
difference between this edifice and the better of those devoted to their 
more fortunate brethren.?? 


By 1882 a Theresa King was to find that the colored school was her place and 
that she had to keep to it. When her father tried to have his five-year-old 
daughter enrolled at P.S. 7, she was refused admission.? Seven years later a 


30 Frank Moss, The American Metropolis from Knickerbocker Days to the Present Time (New 
York 1897) u 66. 


31 New York City Superintendent of Schools, Annual Report for the Year ending December 81, 
1884 (New York 1885) 52-53. 


32 Walt Whitman, Walt Whitman Looks at the Schools, ed Florence Bernstein Freedman (New 
York 1950) 200. 


33 New York Times (September 16 1964) 21 col 8. 
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Mrs Cisco lost her case when in 1889 she first kept her children out oz the 
neighborhood colored school in Queens and then tried to enroll them in a 
white one. Each court in the state, including the Court of Appeals, ruled 
against her. Technically they were right. The 1847 law had been replaced by 
a new statute in 1864, but its provisions allowing for separate schools were 
unchanged. In 1894 this principle was reaffirmed. Despite this, Governor 
Theodore Roosevelt signed a bill in 1900 abolishing caste schools completely; 
however, the state law permitting a separate school system was not entirely 
repealed until 1938. Today educational segregation is outlawed by four 
provisions.** 

Nevertheless, as Moss had noted, New York generally led the state and 
the nation. Only in 1866 did the Board of Education in New Haven establish 
a series of colored schools. Horace Greeley tartly commented upon this 
development in the June 11 1866 issue of the New York Tribune. 


The colored children have the same soul, the same brains, the sam» 
necessity of education, but they must not be guided by the same peda- 
gogue, nor must they study under the same roof — though we supposs 
that even New Haven theology will not deny that after the same deata 
they will go to the same heaven or the same "other place." 55 


The school debates attending the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1866 
show that New Haven’s attitude toward educating Negro children was much 
more in accord with the temper of the times than Greeley’s.°® Only four 
years before New York State officially abolished segregated classes — 1836 — 
the United States Supreme Court had established the doctrine of "separate 
but equal" in Plessy vs Ferguson. However, New York was hardly as ad- 
vanced as the rest of the country was backward. For the unhappy fac- was 
fairly obvious (at least in the hindsight that provides 20-20 vision): the 
mere physical presence of Negroes in class rooms would not guarantee them 
an education. With their too recent heritage of slavery and their limited 
opportunities, they were often not able to compete with their white peers. 
Booker T. Washington's answer to this was to stress training for work -n his 
educational experiments. There were a few of his race who had other ideas. 


84 See NYS Laws 1864 ch 555 art 10 sec 147, Laws 1884 ch 248, Laws 1894 ch 566 art 11, 
Laws 1900 ch 492. Today's situation is technically covered by Educ Law 3201, 3228, 229 as 
well as Exec Law 297, 298. There is also a directive of the Education Commissioner dated 
June 14 1963 dealing with moves to eliminate racial imbalance. 


85 Walter G. Hannahs, “The Attitude of the New York Tribune Towards the Negro in Recon- 
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V 


“We want our children to be educated. They have a right to know, to think, 
to aspire." This declaration was part of the Niagara Movement's An Address 
to the Country?" It represented William E. B. DuBois’ rebellion against 
such accommodation as Washington advocated. 

The time was 1906. The great Negro migration to the North was on; it 
had started during Reconstruction and was to extend through the first World 
War. While the great industrial cities ( Chicago and Detroit) were to witness 
more startling rises, New York's gains were steady. The year 1890 had seen 
a colored count of 25,674 (1.7% of the 1,515,401 total population); by 1900 
it was estimated at 35,000, but by 1920 it was 152,467, and five years later 
it was in excess of 200,000.38 Most came from the South. While some from 
the British West Indies adapted quickly, the former clung to old habits and 
customs. Amid the rush of European immigrants, both groups were largely 
overlooked. Jacob Riis visited their gaudy, cluttered, but clean flats; he 
came away impressed by their hospitality and simplicity, their prodigality 
and gullibility.?? Other reformers were fighting for better housing and health 
on the Lower East Side; # the eventual movement from the West Side 
districts to Harlem, "that pleasant community," seemed to be taking care 
of itself. 

Even the flight of many of the neighborhood's white families at the 
Negroes' approach did not cause civic concern. ( This municipal indifference 
was typical of most of the North.) ** As for the Negroes themselves, most 
were satisfied to receive more pay and to look forward to better prospects 
than they had ever known in the South. With the war and the restrictive 
immigration laws of the twenties, the tide of immigration from Europe was 
stemmed. If New York did not help the Negro, it did comparatively little 
(after the 1900 riot) # to harass him. There was no shameful atrocity in the 
city to compare with that of East St Louis in 1917. Even Harlem, with the 
remains of its white population, was still a mixed neighborhood. 


37 James W. Johnson, Black Manhattan (New York 1930). 


38 Eugene K. Jones, "Negro Migration in New York State," Proceedings of the New York State 
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What comment was made about the newcomers did not concern -heir 
education. A 1910 charity report showed by two dramatic before and after 
photographs how a boy, handicapped by ragged clothes and patched b»ots, 
was given a new start with three dollars’ worth of new knickerbockers 
and shoes. Thus equipped he was able to take his place with confid2nce 
among his classmates, but the boy was white.*? The Negro usuallr received 
only back-handed compliments. A social worker noted that “the children 
[were] less likely to be delinquent than the white, especially the Irish and 
the Italians." ** In criticizing the Jews who had supplanted th»m, Moss 
praised the Negroes who had once lived on Baxter Street.‘ In tkose years 
following the 1900 law it was enough to observe: 


All the Negroes are literate; nearly all can read and write. 
Few adults have had a common-school education.*? 


According to the record they made public, the schools made no incication ot 
the pupils’ race; this was to be challenged later.*” The educatioral system 
adhered to its 1884 annual report declaration:“No distinction is made be- 
tween white and Negro pupils.” 

One group saw the matter differently. The Public Education Association 
thought that, because of his past and present living conditions, the Negro 
child needed to have distinctions made for him, and it commissioned Frances 
Blascoer to study the problem. Her findings were published as Cored 
School Children in New York # From December 1912 to December 1913, 
she concentrated on investigating 441 children and their homes. ( According 
to her figures there were at this time 4,822 Negro and 106,183 white chiHren 
in the Manhattan schools.) Only three schools, all private, were distinctly 
Negro. In the mixed public schools, she found that the non-white stucents 
were at a serious disadvantage. Their homes were in poor neighborhoods. 
Their parents often worked at night. The mother was frequently the wage- 
earner and sometimes the head of the house. Mrs Blascoer discovered that 
many fathers held jobs that took them out of the home in the evenings. the 
explanation of why "they hung around during the day," accordinz to some 
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school observers. Because of malnutrition or such home conditions, the 
children were often absent from class. Sometimes they did not have the 
clothes to attend. When they did get to school they could not concentrate 
and were not prepared; thus they fell behind and were not promoted with 
the rest of the class. Over-age, they were truant still more often, eventually 
dropping out. 

Their teachers knew little of these conditions. They rarely visited their 
pupils homes, a practice the Board condoned, since it considered the streets 
of Harlem too dangerous for white women to walk on unescorted in late 
afternoon. Yet, Mrs Blascoer noted, the visiting nurses made their calls, and 
she herself had been welcomed into every home she visited. In some cases 
the adults showed an intelligent concern for the problems of the schools, 
commenting on the Hanus Inquiry then in progress. Mrs Blascoer listed 
the following needs: special studies for over-age pupils, after-school care for : 
working parents' children, better understanding between the home and the 
school, school lunch programs, checkups on chronic truancy, after-graduation 
employment opportunities, avoidance of any "race" feeling on the teachers 
part. 

Above all, indifference could not be tolerated. Individual attention for 
the Negroes' problems was needed. If it were provided, the expressed desire 
of Superintendent of Schools William H. Maxwell to educate "all the chil- 
dren" would become reality. In 1917 Mayor Mitchel appointed Dr Eugene R. 
Roberts, a Negro, to the city-wide school board.“ Perhaps this was a sign that 
a really concentrated effort to educate the Negro child was about to begin. 

It has been suggested that the brilliant pyrotechnics that were the Negro 
Renaissance obscured the problem of the Negro schools during the twen- 
ties. But there was testimony to the failure of the educational system to 
meet the challenges outlined in the Blascoer report and the riddle of de facto 
segregation during the decade. The Joint Committee on Negro Child Study 
in New York City stated that the agencies "which have already developed to 
deal with the problem of the child among other racial groups [have found it] 
impossible to meet the needs of this group.” 51 

During the 1921-1931 decade, the Joint Committee on Education, a non- 
official group of civic organizations, surveyed the boroughs school buildings. 
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They reported that the schools in Harlem were old and, in some cases, not 
well maintained. At the end of the period, they made another observation: 
the last of the whites were leaving; the Negroes had the schools in Harlem 
to themselves. For all practical purposes the caste school had returned.*? 


VI 


Both the Negro community and the school system were to feel tae depres- 
sion bitterly. The unemployment figures of the former rose from 10,000 in 
1929 to 17,848 in 1930, to 20,000 in 1932, and to 50,000 in 1939. Median 
income sank from $1,808 in 1929, to $1,019 in 1932, and to $837 in 1936.58 
For their part the school administrators had to institute an austerity program 
— no additional staff, few new buildings, limited repairs on existing struc- 
tures. The situation was desperate. Much is on the record, if it can be found. 
The report of the Mayor's Commission on Conditions in Harlem, organized 
after the rioting of March 1935,54 gave testimony of the "stinking manure 
heap of destitution and starvation, tumble-down firetrap tenements, black 
rats and white loan sharks" % that was Harlem at the height of the cepression. 
With Dr Charles H. Roberts as the Commission's chairman and Dr E. Frank- 
lin Frazier its project director, the final report was a somber, carefully docu- 
mented treatise. Official silence followed its presentation to the Mayor. 
Finally on July 18 1936 the "Amsterdam News" published the entire study.56 

In dealing with the problems of education and recreation, -he report 
recited all the evils that had been observed in the past. Poverty, de inquency, 
truancy, ill health, near starvation and retardation were in daily ettendance 
at the Harlem schools. For these, obviously the school administration could 
not be held responsible, but the commission also found evidence of "grossly 
unfair, discriminatory, and prejudicial treatment" of the Negro child. The 
Board of Education had asked for 168 new school buildings in cther areas 
and for one annex in Harlem. They had earmarked $400,000 for the Negro 
schools out of a request of $120,747,000. In Harlem there were 21 elementary 
schools, five junior highs, one senior high, an annex, and the Manhattan 
Industrial Trade School for Boys. Eleven of these buildings had been 
erected before 1900, thirteen had been built around that year, and eight 
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had been completed before 1910. In the heavily concentrated non-white 
areas, only one elementary school had been constructed in the decade, hav- 
ing been completed in 1925. 

Admitting that P.S. 89 at the corner of 135th Street and Lenox Avenue 
was the worst example, the report described conditions there: 


After entering the school building, an offensive odor greets one as he 
passes up the stairs to the principals office and the classrooms. The former 
was equipped with an old dilapidated desk and two chairs, one of which 
was broken. The physical appearance of the office was typical of the 
building as a whole.” 


There was more, much more. Discipline presented a serious problem. Over- 
crowding caused all the difficulties of both staff and student to be intensified. 
Teachers regarded appointment to the Harlem schools as a punishment. 
Vocational training was not realistic. Because practical experience was nec- 
essary for certification in this type of teaching, there were no Negro voca- 
tional teachers. The investigators concluded: 


The problem of education is the same as for all the other problems: make 
the same educational provisions for the school children of Harlem as are 
made for the school children in other sections . . . and to see that all Negro 
teachers are admitted to all branches of the teaching staff.5* 


In the wake of this report a private organization, the Coramittee on Better 
Schools for Harlem, was formed. Meanwhile another problem was beginning 
to occupy the attention of more thoughtful civic leaders — the possibility 
of mobilization and its impact on the city's facilities. The City-Wide Citizens 
Committee on Harlem was organized. In 1942 its Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion and Recreation made a statement,” admitting that the Board of 
Education and the Board of Principals had recognized the need for special 
treatment for the special areas during the past seven years — in part. To 
continue this work, despite the conditions of wartime, the members recom- 
mended that Harlem school buildings be improved, that there be consulta- 
tion with neighborhood officials and school men, that classes be reduced in 
number, that teacher placement be reappraised, that the school defense idea 
be extended, that courses for teachers stressing intercultural relations be 
given, that suitable vocational training be offered, that all-day neighborhood 


57 Amsterdam News, "The Problem of Education and Recreation." 
58 Amsterdam News, "The Problem of Education and Recreation." 
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schools be conducted, that nursery classes and PTA activities be stresssd in 
Harlem, and that closer cooperation be carried on with the Police Depart- 
ment. By 1943 the all-day neighborhood demonstration had proved its worth. 
P.S. 109 in Harlem was one of the first schools to house this experiment. 
During the war years, the Board strengthened its programs linked to the 
integration of classes. Holding that white children suffer just as much as 
Negro from the exclusion of other races in their activities, it focused on 
human relations or intergroup relations activities. Ironically, “the admin'stra- 
tion of human relations programs in the New York City schools” brcught 
about one of the school system’s biggest controversies. Dr Frank E. Karelsen, 
Jr, chairman both of the above mentioned City-Wide Citizens Comrrittee 
on Harlem and of a forty-man advisory committee to Superintendeat of 
Schools John Wade, resigned from the latter in the fall of 1945. He cherged 
that his group had “received neither action nor cooperation. . . . nothing but 
stalling.” Twenty-eight members left with him. | 
Eventually the Commissioner of Investigation Louis Yavner reported on 
the imbroglio. While finding no basis for Mr Karelsen's anger, he did admit: 


The intercultural activities have been going on for years . . . but few 
people know it. . . . Perhaps the school administrators deserve criticism 
because instead of graphically describing their activities . . . many hav» 
usually reported in only incidental fashion their very real and intensiv» 
work. Many reports . . . create the impression that the program may be 
only verbalisms and generalizations. . .. We do not know how intensiva 
the work is throughout the city. Nobody knows.®° 


An appeal to state officials to investigate the matter brought the answer from 
Albany that the city was free — and should continue to be — to manaze its 
own affairs. This difficulty in expressing its accomplishments and in demon- 
strating what efforts it has made still haunts the school system in the present 
integration uproar. 

In the various solutions posed for the Negro schools at this period, no 
critic seems to have proposed that the elementary schools be mixed. By 
tradition these were located within short distances (with good reason) from 
the pupils’ homes. In Harlem and the other neighborhoods, this meant that 
their student body must be solidly uni-racial Dr Dan Dodson,“ who criti- 
cized the Board's integration policy — or rather its lack of one — did recom- 
mend mixing high-school ethnic make-up. In investigating disturbances in 
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several high schools in the early 50s, the Mayor's Committee on Unity 
encountered widespread feeling that the Negroes would be better off in 
their own schools. The committee also found that the Board needed to 
improve its press relations. 

The Board's critics were even more indignant at its behavior concerning 
the Harlem Report, which it had co-sponsored with the New York Founda- 
tion. After a limited publication, it withdrew the report from circulation. 
(The Schomburg Collection is one of the few places where it may be seen.) 
À. serious, compassionate study, the survey emphasized the need for better 
instructors and supervisors in the problem areas. Unfortunately, priority and 
certification did not automatically guarantee either. The mere existence of 
older, ^more experienced" instructors was not a cure-all for difficult schools. 
This was in answer to those who complained of untried, "green" teachers. 
The study also dealt with the extension of health services and the strengthen- 
ing of the Bureau of Child Guidance. 

On a much less objective note, an angry book called Searchlight, published 
in 1951, contained the flat accusation that "conditions in Harlem schools have 
actually deteriorated since 1945." % Writing under the pseudonym, David 
Alison, its author lashed out at "second-class school citizens and bias in the 
books." He filled this Teachers Center Press publication with examples of 
discrimination and retaliation practiced against both Negro pupils and 
teachers. Two years before, on the other hand, the Tri-School Citizens Com- 
mittee of the Bronx had blamed not the schools but the gruelling neighbor- 
hood conditions for pupil failure. All these accusations were slight in com- 
parison with those that were about to start and continue through the next 
decade. 


VII 


In early 1954 and again in July of that year, the well-known Negro educa- 
tor, Dr Kenneth B. Clark, associate professor of psychology at City College, 
stated % that because of their very location in ghettos the schools of Harlem 
and the other Negro communities were caste schools. He questioned whether 
the result to the children's development from this de facto segregation was 
not as harmful as the de jure variety. (While the Supreme Court in its fateful 
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decision of that year listed Dr Clark as one of the authors whose opinions 
they had read, he made his accusation independently of Brown vs Boa-d of 
Education.) In order to answer his charges the Board of Education of New 
York City asked the Public Education Association to survey the schoo.s. 

In 1955, with the assistance of the Research Center for Human Relstions 
of New York University, the Association made its report.® It stated that -here 
was no evidence of willful gerrymandering of the city's school districts in 
order to keep non-white students in certain areas, but there was proof that 
in their neighborhood schools, heavily concentrated as to ethnic compos-tion, 
they suffered a progressive lag with white children in selected grades. 

The Board has spent the intervening years and much money trying to 
solve the riddle of de facto segregation. The two most radical steps they have 
approved were the setting up of a Central Zoning Unit and the adoption of 
an Open Enrollment policy in 1957 and 1961 respectively. With the stert of 
the 1964-65 term a "pairing" of several schools was announced, togsther 
with an increased emphasis on "quality education" for the slum areas. (3uch 
programs as the Higher Horizons and School Demonstration Guidance Proj- 
ect have produced remarkable results.) Even these admittedly limited steps 
stirred certain white parents” groups to action. They formed a school boycott 
similar to those held in February and May 1964 by the Citywide Committee 
for Integrated Schools. For two days in September 1964, white pupils failed 
to attend school. This action received its strongest support in Queens 

This review of the struggle to educate the Negro child in New York City, 
that is, to make him more than “technically literate,” shows recurrentl7 the 
same conditions, the same recommendations, the same pledges, and fnally 
the same conditions. Situations change: slavery is outlawed, colored sc200ls 
are closed, committees are formed, human relations programs are con- 
ducted, school district zoning is altered, student transfers are permitted; 
always reports are made and programs are outlined. Yet the charges con- 
tinue: the schools are segregated, the instruction is inferior, the classes are 
crowded, the teachers are inexperienced, the books and courses are unrealistic 
and show prejudice, and the youngsters are not ready to receive the learning 
that is offered to them. All these factors contribute to retardation and event- 
uallack of opportunity. It remains to be seen whether the experiments now 
being carried out will be any more successful than those of the past. They 
will certainly be no more dedicated. There have always been a few who have 
cared very much and many who have not cared at all. 
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The Theatre in New York 
A Tentative Checklist 


Compiled by CLARENCE GONDES 
Duke University 


HIS LIST is intended to cover published books and articles, chiefly 
secondary in nature, which deal with the history of the theatre in both 
the state and the city of New York. Unless otherwise indicated, the items 
included are concerned with New York City. Since theatrical activities in 
that metropolis constitute such a sizable and important element in the annals 
of the stage of the country at large, many works written about the American 
theatre in general contain extensive and consequential discussions of the New 
York scene and, as a result, have been included. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that only the chief books in this category are herein registered. 
Materials on motion pictures, on college and children’s theatres, and on 
the architecture of theatre buildings have been excluded, as have also ordi- 
nary reviews of single plays or books and articles on individual playwrights, 
actors, producers, or managers. Biographies and books of reminiscence have, 
as a result, been passed by except for a very few secondary studies, like 
Marvin Felheim’s biography of Augustin Daly, which contain invaluable 
discussions of the general background. The items are arranged in alphabetical 
order by author, editor, or compiler, except for The Best Plays . . . series, 
originally prepared by Burns Mantle. In this series the various volumes are 
arranged in the sequence of the chronology of the events which they record. 
I have almost finished preparing lists similar to the present one on both 
the theatre and the non-dramatic belles-lettres of every state and region of 
the United States. They will eventually appear in book form. Thus far the 
only other separate publication is “The Literature and Theatre of Hawaii: 
A Tentative Checklist,” compiled with the assistance of Celestine Gohdes and 
printed in the Bulletin of The New York Public Library for November 1963 
(Vol 67 p 574-578). I shall be grateful for any word as to errors in, or gross 
omissions from, this bibliographical record; they may be addressed in care 
of Duke University Press, College Station, Durham, North Carolina. Without 
a grant received from the Duke University Council on Research, and the 
expert help and advice of Mr George Freedley, Curator of the Theatre Col- 
lection of The New York Public Library, this checklist would never have 
been compiled. 
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The Riddle in “The Clan” 


À Key to Cranes Major Fiction? 
By Neat J. Osporn 


E ASSUME the task of unwinding the riddle in Stephen Crane's 
\ \ short story, “The Clan of No-Name,” because the riddle goss directly 
to the center of the story, because the theme it highlights is both cryptic 
and important in much of Crane’s fiction, and because there ars relevant 
source materials that appear to bear out our particular interpretstion. 
Unwind my riddle. 
Cruel as hawks the hours fly; 
Wounded men seldom come home to die; 
The hard waves see an arm flung high; 
Scorn hits strong because of a lie; 
Yet there exists a mystic tie. 
Unwind my riddle. 
Besides involving the reader with a thematic puzzle, the first and last lines 
amount to a promise that this story means more than might appear on the 
surface, Taking the other lines separately, we see that “Cruel as hawks the 
hours fly” compares with a scenic “contradiction” of the Spanish capiain’s 
compassion as he looks at the photo taken from Lt Manolo Prat’s dead body: 
“High over the green earth, in the dizzy blue heights, some great birds 
were slowly circling with down-turned beaks” (171). The third line has its 
obvious application to the death of Manolo “over there in Cuba,” and the 
fourth, while there are no exact terminological correlations within the story, 
does accurately parallel the fate of Manolo in a “little saucer-like hollow” 
(167). “Scorn hits strong” would seem to point to no easy or direct correla- 
tions, but its local meaning and placement imply a negative counterstate- 
ment to the affirmation made in the sixth line. So far as the story proper is 
concerned, the negation finds its most specific single justification in Mar- 
gharita’s “lie” of love, her expeditious infidelity to Manolo’s memo-y. Teking 
the lines together, we note that the second, third, and fourth state the hard 
external conditions of life as they will appear in the story, the scenic “reali- 
ties.” With “the lie” of the succeeding line, then, there are four 2onditions 
that support a pessimistic, presumably naturalistic, interpretation of man’s 
1 The Work of Stephen Grane, ed Wilson Follett (New York 1925-1927) m 151. all references 
to “The Clan” are hereafter cited in my text by page numbers only. 
[247] 
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situation, motives, and potentiality. Yet in the face of such conditions, the 
sixth and culminating line of the riddle asserts the existence of a mystic tie, 
an unknown factor that may transcend Manolo's solitary, cruel, apparently 
useless death and the seeming infidelity of human love. 

Several contrasting alignments in the story make it fairly easy to say what 
the "mystic tie" is not. It will not for instance coincide in any way with the 
self-serving, material motives of Margharita's mother, who is "fat and com- 
mercially excited" (151). And it is in polar opposition to the “manhood” of 
Mr Smith (an unattractive slave to his desire for Margharita), who is now 
gloating over the possibility of possession with all the avarice of a thousand 
misers, now in a cowardly sweat for fear of losing her, and ready always to 
“believe in the absolute treachery of his adored one" (172). Abject enough 
in his concept of love and in his craven fear of loss, Smith can nevertheless 
swagger in triumph, coming forward "as confident as a grenadier" (174) to 
claim his new possession. It is impossible to imagine Mr Smith making Man- 
olo's choice for selfless sacrifice as against the possibility of living to claim 
Margharita. 

The rich Mr Smith has his military counterpart in the Spanish colonel. 
The colonel is also in a fever of worldly hope and desire, and in the pursuit 
of personal advantage, apparently, truth and self-respect are nothing to 
him. He understands that it is the fictitious official report of a military action 
which will count with those who determine promotions. Accordingly, 
whether his action has been a genuine success or not, he now has, and in- 
tends to use, all the raw materials for a self-glorifying “purple splendid 
poem” (169). (Manolo’s altruistic death in a “minor” action is in obvious 
contrast.) The colonels aristocratic pride and his contempt for his fellow 
man can be seen in the foolish stiffness of his spine and in his berating his 
dog-like soldiers for trifles. He resembles a “gluttonous and libidinous old 
pig, filled from head to foot with the pollution of a sinful life. ‘Ca! he snarled, 
as he toddled. ‘Ca! Cal’” (170). (When the avaricious lover asks Margharita 
to marry him, he does so “gutturally.”) 

The colonel, Mr Smith, and Margharita’s mother seem almost literally to 
exemplify the pig’s view of life, but both Margharita and Manolo have at 
least the potentiality of a more selfless view, that of love. While Manolo is 
alive, Margharita does not desert her true love, despite her mother’s com- 
mercial advocacy of the rich stay-at-home. Mr Smith is accepted only after 
Manolo’s death in Cuba is known. But when Margharita burns the picture, 
Crane’s effective combination of the two repeating passages — the message 
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written on the back of the picture, and the ritualistic “naming” of the clan 
of no-name — brings the "law of fidelity" into significant juxtaposition with 
"I love you." Contrasted to Manolo's demonstration of love and fidelity, 
Margharita's falls painfully short: "One lesson in English I will give you — 
this: I love you,” but “the word is clear only to the kind . . . governed by 
the unknown gods" (174). Bridging or merging these two motif passages, 
the occurrence of word equates the law on fidelity with love. If Margharita 
is allowed something by clear, it is not enough; her understanding of "the 
word" is decidedly imperfect, Still, it should be noted that it is only in his 
final act that Manolo himself approaches adequate clarity or purity. Earlier, 
his reasons for running toward the enemy are neither quite clear to him, nor 
do they seem wholly admirable: 


he ran on, because it was his duty, and because he would be shamed 
before men if he did not do his duty, and because he was desolate out 
there all alone in the fields with death. ... He did not care to do it, but 
he thought that was what men of his kind would do in such a case. There 
was a standard, and he must follow it, obey it, because it was a mon- 
arch, the Prince of Conduct. (162) 


Also, the young lieutenant has ambitions. Owing partly to his ignorance of 
proper procedure, he has run forward in such a way as to draw comment 
from a famous fighting officer: “ “You are one of the most desperate and care- 
less officers I know. When I saw you coming I wouldn't have given a peseta 
for your life " (162). This is more blame than praise, but Manolo is “hugely 
delighted," thinking that he “had early achieved a part of his ambition — 
to be called a brave man by established brave men" (162-163). When the 
same officer, Bas, groans over having to leave his dead, Manolo looks at the 
corpse but is still primarily absorbed in himself, in his own actions and 
reactions to his first fight: "He was not stricken as he expected; there was 
very little blood; it was a mere thing" (163). He is soon to look at a doomed 
peasant in an altogether different way. 

Some may wish to indict Crane for the quick-change technique, but it is 
a different Manolo who rolls into the small saucer of earth in which he 
knows he is to die. Running forward on his first mission, he had "hacked 
feverishly at the barbed-wire fence," but now, although "Men could have 
gone drunken" with battle fervor, he is "very deliberate" (161, 167). The 
first time, he had not been aware of the unusual risks in advancing as he did, 
but this time “he knew that he was thrusting himself into a trap" (167), one 
that would end his life. Before, he had been motivated in part by a fear of 
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the negative opinion of others, and he was also ambitious for the praise of 
“established brave men.” Now, though he knows that this is a terminal action 
for the few men in the mere “saucer,” and thus knows that there will be no 
surviving witnesses to laud or blame his actions, yet "if the spirits of the men 
of his kind were all sitting in critical judgment upon him even then in the 
sky, he could not have bettered his conduct" (167). On his first mission, 
Manolo had considered that he was obeying some external “monarch, the 
Prince of Conduct.” But now he “perfectly understood, but he was only sad, 
sad with a serene dignity, with the countenance of a mournful young prince" 
(167). Before, he had run to join the group; now, he accepts an almost soli- 
tary fate. If we interpret correctly, he has become the arbiter or "prince" of 
his own conduct. And it is not the recognition of his superior officers that he 
will receive, but instead, through an inward voice, he will hear "breathed 
to him the approval and the benediction of his brethren" (168). Manolo has 
become aware of a particular kind of scrupulosity not necessarily possessed 
by all mankind; he recognizes the existence of a selfless, spiritual tie among 
men and consequent obligations upon himself. 

Crane, in fact, is crowding into this short story the principal motives and 
resolutions of The Red Badge of Courage. Henry Fleming also came to his 
first battle with high hopes of military honors, longed to win praise from 
superior officers, was motivated by the fear of public shame, and in a bar- 
baric, “drunken” battle dream (we see Manolo rejecting a similar submis- 
sion to irrationality, page 167) became what he had previously considered 
the classic hero. But young Fleming begins to become a man only when he 
thoughtfully rejects "the brass and bombast of his earlier gospels" in order 
to attain "a quiet manhood, non-assertive but of sturdy and strong blood" 
that ^would no more quail before his [inner] guides, wherever they should 
point." ? One of Fleming's most serious sins, one that he was required to 
repent before its ghost in his conscience could be partially conciliated, was 
his desertion of the humble tattered man. In “The Clan" we see the “con- 
verted" side of that same coin when Manolo smiles quietly at a "simple 
doomed peasant . . . not of his kind” (168). Manolo cannot desert his “tat- 
tered man," despite the differences in kind, because the young officer has 
recognized a mystic tie uniting all men — "the law on fidelity was clear." 
Neither Fleming's repented negation of such obligations nor Manolo's affir- 
mation of them are closely related to military standards. In Lieutenant 


2 The Red Badge of Courage, Works 1 199. We inserted the bracketed word as interpretive 
emphasis. 
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Manolo's case Crane has specified that officers were not needed in this par- 
ticular action, and Fleming's desertion of the tattered man takes place after, 
not during, the military action. The final reference is to humanitarian if not 
spiritual standards: among: other things, this means that the superior man 
owes a debt of fidelity, of brotherly love, to the common man or “peasant.” 
The attitudes and actions of the Spanish colonel are of course in ma-ked 
contradistinction to this principle. 

On the philosophic level, there exists in “The Clan of No-Name" a conflict 
between the assumptions of naturalism and those of idealism so far as 
"scene" is concerned. In one kind of world the hours fly “cruel as hawks,” 
men die alone with only the ^hard waves" for witness, and the spiritual or 
humanitarian love for which some of them die is subject to the scorn of the 
skeptic because there are those who "lie": they profess the principles but 
fail the test. On the level of the man-woman relationship, it is also a world 
in which a naturalistic love of mere appetite can "win," even though the 
gross but fainthearted winner is no better than a slave to a barbaric whirl 
of skirts (171-172), a mere variation upon the inmates of “A little foolish 
fish-pond in the centre of the garden" (Nature's appetitive trap?) ? that 
"emitted a sound of redfins flipping, flipping" (151). But in contrast t all 
naturalistic mechanism is the higher loyalty or faith of Manolo, his recog- 
nition of selfless love, one manifestation of which is the mystic tie among 
men. Far from holding the promise of satisfying the appetites or personal 
ambitions of its champions, this faith is more likely to require the quiet and 
unheralded sacrifice of everything they have. It is a very similar if not id2nti- 
cal struggle, against deterministic influences and toward the possibility of 
self-determined action for the benefit of one’s fellow men, that Crane hinself 
sets forth in a letter to Nellie Crouse: 


I have lost all appetite for victory, as victory is defined by the mob. I 
will be glad if I can feel on my death-bed that my life has been just and 
kind according to my ability and that every particle of my little ridicu- 
lous stock of eloquence and wisdom has been applied for the benefit oi 
my kind. From this moment to that deathbed may be a short time or £ 
long one but at any rate it means a life of labor and sorrow. I do not 
confront it blithely. I confront it with desperate resolution. There is not 
even much hope in my attitude. I do not even expect to do good. But I 
expect to make a sincere, desperate, lonely battle to remain true to my 


8 Note Crane's later repetition of the little foolish pond: “some stalwart fish was apparently 
bullying the others, for often there sounded a frantic splashing" (171). The pond se«ms a 
microcosm of the naturalistic arena of appetite, compulsion, and force, and thus is in diametric 
contrast to Manolo Prat’s reflective “vote” for disinterested love and sacrifice. 
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conception of my life and the way it should be lived, and if this plan can 
accomplish anything, it shall be accomplished. It is not a fine prospect. 
I only speak of it to people in whose opinions I have faith. No woman 
has heard it until now. 

When I speak of a battle I do not mean want, and those similar spec- 
tres. I mean myself and the inherent indolence and cowardice which is 
the lot of all men. I mean, also, applause. . . . I saw the majestic forces 
which are arrayed against man's true success — not the world — the 
world is silly, changeable, any of its decisions can be reversed — but 
man's own colossal impulses more strong than chains, and I perceived 
that the fight was not going to be with the world but with myself. I had 
fought the world and had not bended nor moved an inch but this other 
battle — it is to last on up through the years to my grave and only on that 
day am I to know if the word Victory will look well upon lips of mine.* 


With our interpretation essentially complete though yet to be recapitu- 
lated, we turn now to the source materials for a degree of corroboration. The 
first example, taken from Reverend Jonathan Townley Crane’s Popular 
Amusements, will virtually duplicate the two most cryptic lines in the rid- 
dle. We suggest that the first part of the quotation rather precisely “expli- 
cates” lie and scorn hits strong. And it would appear that the second part 
lends some support to our interpretation of the “mystic tie” as implying an 
idealistic, even religious, belief in the brotherhood of man. 

{Let the church become worldly, and] The 


scorner will be loud in his denunciations of 


Scorn hits strong because of a lie; religionists whose vows are but the breath of 
the moment, and whose professions mean noth- 
Yet there exists a mystic tie, ing. [But if true to high principles, the church 


can] stir the heart , . . rouse the conscience . . . 
reach the mysterious depths of our nature; 5 


From In Darkest Africa, a work also familiar to Stephen Crane (as a 
student he wrote an appreciation of the “great christian explorer’ °), we 
take a “credo” by Henry M. Stanley. In particular, the second and third 
sentences seem relevant to the law governing Manolo and to the approval 
of his brethren. Also, in Stanley's position there is at least no felt Icontra- 
diction between individual choice and absolute law, and we believe that the 
same could be said of Manolo’s attitude.” 


4 Stephen Crane: Letters, ed R. W. Stallman and Lillian Gilkes (New York 1960) 105. 

5 Popular Amusements (New York 1870) 194. 

$ Lyndon U. Pratt “An Addition to the Canon of Stephen Crane," Research Studies: State 
College of Washington vix (March 1939) 55-58. 

T It is important that Manolo's act be understood in connection with his recognition and accept- 
ance of his duty to his fellow man, the specific example being the "simple doomed peasant." To 
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He knew that he was thrusting himself 
into a trap... and war part of him 
seemed to be in panic-stricken revolt. But 
something controlled him; something 
moved him inexorably in one direction; 
he perfectly understood . . . the men of 
his kind were gros by their gods, 
and each man knew the law and yet 
could not give tongue to it, but it was 
the law . . . he heard breathed to him 
the approval and the benediction of his 
brethren. (167-168) 


My creed has been, is, and will remain so, I 
hope, to act for the best, think the right thcught, 
and speak the right word, as well as a good 
motive will permit. When a mission is en- 
trusted to me and my conscience approve: it as 
noble and right, and I give my promise to exert 
my best powers to fulfil this acco-ding to the 
letter and spirit, I carry with me a Law, “hat I 
am compelled to obey. If any associated. with 
me prove to me by their manner and sction 
that this Law is equally incumbeat on -hem, 
then I recognize my brothers.8 


The next selections will be from “The Philanthropist” by William Ellery 
Channing, a writer whose influence upon the works of Stephen Crane 
appears to have been both extensive and profound? We see in Manolo Prat 
what is explicit in “The Philanthropist”: an emerging revelation, a new con- 
figuration of feeling and knowledge that at first becomes clear only to 
pioneer altruists (in the story, the clan of no-name; in the essay, the Apcstles 
and the modern day Christian "philanthropist"). Its acceptance in both 
story and essay involves an idealistic love and respect for the individual, 
however humble his caste or rank, and implies a willingness to saczifice one- 
self in his behalf. And all for a reward that the materialist must scorn inceed! 
Manolo will not have even the posthumous fame often associated with sacri- 
ficial heroes; for the clan that gives him its approval (by breathing its 
benediction) is not only rigorously nonprofit but is so literally anonymoas in 
its philanthropy as to possess no name. 

[Christ's apostles] entered on a sphere of action 
until that time wholly unexplored: that not a 


track had previously marked thei- path. that 


He was of a kind — that seemed to be the great conception which inspired them, of 


it; and the men of his kind on peak or 
on plain, from the dark northern ice-fields 
to the hot wet jungles, through all wine 
and want, through all lies and unfamiliar 
truth, dark or hght — the men of his 


converting a world, had never dawned cn the 
sublimest intellect; that the spiritual lore for 
every human being, which carried them: over 
oceans and through deserts, amid scou-gings 
and fastings, and imprisonments and death, was 


some extent the lieutenant's sadness is occasioned by what he is giving up, thus establishing 
the important condition that he has no martyr's appetite for sacrifice per se. We must dizagree 
with such readings as Eric Solomon's: "The remarkable aspect of the story is th» motization 
Crane supplies for the officer's sacrifice — which is irrational and instinctive, tke deec of a 
mechanical man.” (“Stephen Crane's War Stories," Texas Studies in Lit. and Lang. m (1961) 
76.) We take the recognition to be intuitive but, within the story's frame of reference, in direct 
opposition to the irrational and instinctive. 


8 Henry M. Stanley, In Darkest Africa (New York 1891) 1 5. 

® For extensive parallels, many of them relevant to the present essay, see our "William =llery 
Channing and The Red Badge of Courage" in the Bulletin of The New York Public Labrary, 
March 1965. 
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kind were governed by their gods, and 
each man knew the law and yet could 
not give tongue to it, but it was the law 
. . . the law on fidelity was clear. (167- 
168) 


[C£ the motives of the Spanish colonel, 
his treatment of the common soldier, his 
“prejudices of caste and rank."] 


... each man knew the law and yet could 
not give tongue to it, but it was the law 
. .. His glance caught the staring eye of 


the wounded soldier, and he smiled at : 


him quietly. The man — simple doomed 
peasant — was not of his kind, but the 
law on fidelity was clear. (167—108) 


a new light from heaven breaking out on earth, 
a new revelation of the divinity in human na- 
ture. . . The great features of society are still 
hard and selfish. The worth of a human being 
is a mystery still hid from an immense majority, 
and the most enlightened among us have not 
pot beneath the surface of this great 
truth... . 


[Yet] Amidst the mercenariness which would 
degrade men into tools, and the ambition which 
would tread them down in its march toward 
power, there is still 


a respect for man as man, a recognition of his 
rights, a thirst for his elevation, which is the 
surest proof of a higher comprehension of Jesus 
Christ, and the surest augury of a happier state 
of human affairs. . . . We see in the common 
consciousness of society, in the general feelings 
of individuals, traces of a more generous recog- 
nition of what man owes to man. The glare of 
outward distinction is somewhat dimmed. The 
prejudices of caste and rank are abated. A man 
is seen to be worth more than his wardrobe or 
his title. It begins to be understood that a Chris- 
tian is to be a philanthropist, and that, in truth, 
the essence of Christianity is a spirit of martyr- 
dom in the cause of mankind.10 


Although a short work, “The Philanthropist” could provide several addi- 


tional parallels, but we will rest the case with two. The first seems relevant 
to "the law" governing the clan and, even, to the means of its transmission 
(as shown when Manolo hears “breathed to him the approval and the bene- 
diction of his brethren"): 


He came to breathe his own soul into men, to bring them through faith 
into a connection and sympathy with himself, by which they would 
receive his divine virtue, as the branches receive quickening influences 
from the vine in which they abide. . . . It was especially the purpose of 
Jesus Christ to redeem men from the slavery of selfishness, to raise them 
to a divine, disinterested love. By this he intended that his followers 
should be known... .1 


Finally, as our piéce de résistance in source and riddle detection, we cite 
the text that Channing selected to preface "The Philanthropist," his dis- 


19 "The Philanthropist," Works of William E. Channing (Boston 1877) 601—602. (Because of 
their greater availability, we have used one of the single volume editions issued by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Society.) 


11 “The Philanthropist,” p 599. It is precisely this spirit that separates Manolo Prat from most 
of the other characters in the story. His act reflects a new attitude of disinterested love; in the 
greatest dramatic contrast are the acts and motives of Margharita's mother, Mr Smith, and the 
Spanish colonel. 
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course on the Christian's selfless sacrifice in accordance with the determina- 
tions of the individual conscience. Surely Crane is alluding to that same 
biblical text, by means of a more or less benign “parody,” when Mar- 
gharita's relative infidelity to the love between man and woman is brought 
into juxtaposition with Manolo's fidelity to a more inclusive and seifless 
principle of love: 

“One lesson in English I will give you — John, xiii, 34: "A new commandment I give 


this: I love you.’ unto you, That ye love one another; as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another." 


Crane’s neatly managed, riddle-resolving paraphrase also suggests the rele- 
vance of John xiii as a whole. For it is the thirteenth chapter that includes 
the parable in action wherein Jesus kneels to wash the feet of his disciples, 
thus teaching a lesson in brotherly love and a duty in what might be called 
hierarchal humility. He does not imply that the disciples are his equals: "Ye 
call me Master and Lord: and ye say well; for so I am. If I then, your Lord 
and Master, have washed your feet; ye also ought to wash one another's 
feet." It seems no accident that this attitude should essentially parallel that 
demonstrated by the young lieutenant: though there is no military necessity 
and though the simple doomed peasant is specifically “not of his kind,” the 
lieutenant in unpretentious fraternity elects to die with him. 

Encouraged by the support afforded by sources that are not only rather 
striking in themselves but also have a common center, we are now reacy to 
recapitulate the thematic interpretation in terms general enough to be appli- 
cable to much of Crane's fiction. Gigantic and at least potentially inimical 
natural forces confront man, and the resulting threats to the individual's 
significance as well as to his survival are all too often complemented by 
failures within the human community itself. Even heroes who sacrifice them- 
selves for man must apparently do so without his appreciation, and, so far as 
they know at least, with only the "eyes" of an indifferent universe for record- 
ing witness. At such points of recognition the reader may be tempted to 
yield to the scorn of Crane's skeptic "voice," one which speaks of man as a 
greedy and conceited speck, a minuscule animal capable of the most grandi- 
ose illusions concerning his own importance, rank, or potentially, but ectu- 
ally, and absolutely, an insignificant slave to colossal forces. In one of the 
swings possible to this skeptical attitude, the law of the jungle can appear 
to justify "superior" men ( witness the aristocratic Spanish colonel) in vsing 


12 Anyone familiar with the body of Crane's work will be aware that he makes a considerable 
use óf biblical allusion. 
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their less fortunate or more humbly endowed brother as a mere means to 
their own survival, pleasure, or profit. But the riddle and the story assert a 
view of man that obligates the individual to honor certain idealistic stand- 
ards whether or not the visible universe appears to support them. As Crane 
presents the matter, "there exists a mystic tie": men are related to one an- 
other in such a way as to imply or to require an ethic that values even a 
"simple doomed peasant" as an object worth the superior man's sacrifice — 
the best have an obligation to serve humbly. Correlative variations upon this 
theme are prominent in Crane's major fiction. 

Maggie Johnson, one of Crane's victimized "innocents," might have been 
saved from prostitution and a pathetic death in the slums had not virtually 
all concerned, from the top to the bottom of the social hierarchy, profes- 
sional Christians included, been so concerned with their own claims to supe- 
riority, repetitively expressed as “moral standing" and “respectability.” 1° 
"The Blue Hotel" presents a somewhat more disguised innocent, a lowly 
tailor who has come out West with a cheap suitcase and a headful of danger- 
ous illusions. Despite his contributions to his own destruction, the Swede 
might not have been murdered if the prominent and influential men of Fort 
Romper, instead of boasting of their own eminence and immunity, had been 
willing to be their less competent brother's keepers to the extent of seeing 
that everything was "square" in their community, that it harbored no sheep 
killing wolves at least. In The Monster, Dr Trescott obeys the unspoken law 
of sacrificial fidelity, in this instance to a victimized Negro. And Trescott, 
one of Crane’s natural aristocrats, sticks to such principles though nearly all 
the inhabitants of Whilomville (including, finally, his temporizing sympa- 
thizers among the prominent and influential men) are in one degree or an- 
other arraigned against him. Trescott, in fact, though this ultimate question 
troubles him far more than Whilomville's social and economic boycotts, is 
prepared to run the risk that the inscrutable "will" of Nature itself is opposed 
to his preservation of the mentally and physically maimed Henry Johnson. 
The Christian rather than naturalistic tendency of Dr Trescott's ethics would 
seem to be manifest in the familiar formula with which he challenges Judge 
Hagenthorpe: ^He gave himself for — for Jimmie. What am I to do for 
him?" # At the conclusion of The Red Badge, Henry Fleming is approaching 
a stage of spiritual enlightenment and decision that will no longer permit 
him to desert any future incarnations of the lowly "tattered man." Acknowl- 


18 Maggie, Works x 204-207. 
14 The Monster, Works m 56. 
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edging his treatment of this particular representative as a sin, Fleming no 
longer appeals, as he once did, to arguments deduced from animal relation- 
ships in the natural universe in order to justify the superior man's self- 
preservation at the expense of the brotherhood principle. Hierarchal distinc- 
tions are also emphasized and similarly resolved in "The Open Boat": a 
member of the educated classes, the correspondent, previously "taught to be 
cynical of men,” discovers that the cynical view is negated by a unifying and 
selfless relationship among men that can be intuited though it is not directly 
expressed. And this last repetition of the "mystery" would seem to provide 
clear support for our reading of the riddle's mystic tie and the adumbrated 
credo of the clan of no-name: 


It would be difficult to describe the subtle brotherhood of men that was 
here established on the seas. No one said that it was so. No one men- 
tioned it. But it dwelt in the boat, and each man felt it warm him. They 
were a captain, an oiler, a cook, and a correspondent, and they were 
friends — friends in a more curiously iron-bound degree than may be 
common. The hurt captain, lying against the water-jar in the bow, spoke 
always in a low voice and calmly; but he could never command a more 
ready and swiftly obedient crew than the motley three of the dinghy. It 
was more than a mere recognition of what was best for the common 
safety. There was surely in it a quality that was personal and heart-felt. 
And after this devotion to the commander of the boat, there was this 
comradeship, that the correspondent, for instance, who had been taught 
to be cynical of men, knew even at the time was the best experience of 
his life. But no one said that it was so. No one mentioned it.15 


Or, as Channing put it, in "Spiritual Freedom": 


We are sometimes taught that society is the creature of compact and 
selfish calculation, that men agree to live together for the protection of 
private interests. But no. Society is of earlier and higher origin. It is 
God's ordinance, and answers to what is most godlike in our nature. 
The chief ties that hold men together in communities are not self-inter- 
ests, or compacts, or positive institutions, or force. They are invisible, 
refined, spiritual ties, bonds of the mind and heart. Our best powers and 
affections crave instinctively for society as the sphere in which they are 
to find their life and happiness.16 


In short, all men are spiritual brothers. At their best they will choose to 
be faithful to that principle, and the choice must often be made directly 
counter to animal impulse and self-interest. It is possible of course that 


15 “The Open Boat,” Works xu 36. 
16 Channing, Works 182. 
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Crane has completely secularized this familiar Christian position, but there 
would seem to be little or nothing in the documents to date to support such 
a conclusion. Since we at least have never been able to find satisfactory 
evidence of atheism in Crane's writings, and since all three of the sources 
we found related to “The Clan of No-Name” are notably Christian," then 
our general and somewhat polemical conclusion must be that the affirmation 
presented both in the riddle and in the story (and in the five major works 
cited?) is cryptically but specifically religious, a Christian metaphysic and 
ethic having been preferred to their naturalistic counterparts. 


17 Two of the three authors were ministers, and the explorer reflects his own stance in the 
“benediction” to In Darkest Africa: “The thanks be to God for ever and ever. Amen” (x: 480; 
see also n 161). Stephen Crane quoted this finale in his Claverack essay on Stanley. 
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Variant Readings from the Manuscript of Siello, 
by Alfred de Vigny 


s By Irvine Massey 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


PART II 
71/68. Yombre pâle aux yeux brillans se glissa. . . . 


Changed to “aux yeux bruns.” 


78/68. [un visage de] le-profil d'un jeune Lacédémonien, un front haut et large, 
des yeux fixes creux et percans, un menton [un peu avancé] relevé. . . . 
After the MS revisions, the wording of the description was modified again in the printed text. 


78/68. auxquelles le sourire ne [me] semblait pas avoir été [jamais] 2ossible. 


73/69. 
This sheet bears only one paragraph, deleted. The printed text retains just the first sentence, in 
a different wording. 


O Damné commentateur! s'écria Stello réveillé de son rêve poétique. Me finir[ez- 
vous]a-t-on jamais de chercher un fond [pédantesque] ou une forme pédantique 
aux oeuvres de l'imagination! [et] ne laissera-t-on jamais s'étendre librement et 
largement les ailes du Poëte sans les examiner plume à plume 


78/70. les deux petits enfans coururent se prendre à ses mains... . 
Baldensperger substitutes "se pendre" for "se prendre." 


78-9/70. et même le feu [s'enflamma] jetta partout des lueurs [ranimées] écla- 
tantes qui sortaient des lampes ranimées par Kitty Bell, heureuse jusqu'aux pleurs 
de voir. ... 


80/72. [excitée par la grâce et la splendeur savante de ses images]. Les affaires 
mürissant dans l'automne. . . . 


80/72. que celle que produisent à notre tribune de l'an [du Seigneur] 1831, les 
discours. . . . 
The date is changed to 1832; cf 68/60. 


81/72. comme on faisait en l'absence du grand-maitre, [sur lequel on conte des 
anecdotes] 


81/72. une carriére qui le mette dans une ligne honnéte, [honorable] et profita- 
ble. [Le Roi, les Lords et les communes sont les trois colonnes, des trois; [illegible] 
[du] Voyons, enfant répondez-moi? 

Perhaps Vigny had intended Chatterton’s metaphor to balance one of Beckforc’s. 


83/74. la plus légére direction morale sur ses concitoyens. — 
[Un Français de mes amis m'écrivait sur ce point que jamais une Mus] La 
Poésie est à nos yeux. ... 
The comment on the Muses’ making better mistresses than wives is then credited to Jonson; 


see next variant. The quotation derives from the "Discoveries"; but Vigny probably encountered 
itin Chamfort. 


[259] 
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83/74. mais qui la prend au sérieux? quelque foul — outre cela [je tiens] j'ai 


retenu ceci [d'un Français] de Ben-Johnson *. . . . 
* Ben Johnson mort en 1637 — né en 1573. 


See previous variant. 


84/14. acceptez l'offre que je vous fais petit et vous vous en trouverez bien. . . . 
"petit" was deleted. 


84/75. c'est qu'il sagit de quatre cent livres sterling par an. 
In the printed text Vigny is much more niggardly. 


85/76. et là, au lieu de monter, elle s'arréta tout court... . 
The parenthetical phrase was dropped. 


85/16. etquittant ma main qui la voulait retenir, me fit signe de monter. 
See S 432 for subsequent variants. 


86/77. des passions dévorantes de la fille qu'elle avait nourrie.) Chère Kitty... . 


“nourrie” was changed to “allaitée,” to avoid repetition with “nourrice.” 


87/77. J'avoue que la quantité en était telle, que les morceaux en étaient si petits, 
— que cela supposait. . . . 
Two "que"s removed. 


87/77. avant de les reporter sur Chatterton. . . . 
"reporter" changed to "reposer." 


87/18. où le coeur ne bat plus et où lame n'a plus rien à faire dans la tête. Les 
yeux étaient encore entr'ouverts. . . . 
The part of the sentence following “ne bat plus" was re-phrased. 


88/78. Il me fit signe de l'éloigner 
[Si quelque chose est fécond en prodiges c'est l’âge] et s'endormit debout. . . . 


89/79. Je lui pris le bras. . .. 
Baldensperger unfortunately has "bas" for "bras." 


89/79. Elle tremblait de tout le corps. 
[Je vous félici] Je ne sais, monsieur. . . . 


89/79. ne pas laisser une goutte [amie] secourable. 


89/80. — come, Mistriss Bell! 
The spelling was corrected. 


90/80. elle descendit [toute droite lentement] avec lenteur, . . 
90/80. je donnai à Monsieur Bell [?six livres sterling] trois guinées. . . . 


91/82. pour réunir, coller et traduire ceux qu'il avait déchirés. . . . 
"ceux" is replaced by "les morceaux des manuscrits." 


92/82. Aprés quoi Stello s'écria comme [en s'éveillant] en continuant. . . . 


92/83. (See S 432 for variant chapter headings.) 
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92/83. ou bien se laissait deviner à demi et d'un côté, sous la lueur. . . . 
"d'un côté” becomes “par reflets." 


93/83. Il semblait y suivre, en silence, le passage de ses idées et [le progrès de 
ses tableaux et] [sur l'ordre la téte pensive et] [illegible] [du poéte] la lutte 
qu'elles avaient à livrer [à celles de son malade] aux idées de l'homme. . . . 


93/83. On n'entendait que le bruit de ses [pieds qui] talons. . . . 


93/83. le sifflement monotone d'une grande bouilloire d'argent. . . . 
Baldensperger erroneously omits "grande." 


93/84. des imprécations violentes, autant que [le peut faire] ces signes se pou- 
vaient manifester dans un homme à qui [une bonne éducation] l'usage du grand 
monde. . .. 


93/84. Désespére et meurs! [et il est mort] comme souvent [je] vous me l'avez 
entendu crier dans [ma] la nuit. — 


94/84. sans suite le plus souvent et ne remontant jamais. . . . 

À comparison with the beads of the rosary is added between the lines. 
96/86. que je suis chargé de veiller [Ppour Pla Ppaix Pde ?tous] qu'il m'est permis 
de prendre sur ma vie [une part qui] ce que je voudrai du sommeil. — 


96/86. à des yeux fermés. [Les Pheures Pfraîches du Psoir de ?l'ombre] Ces haures 
m'ont fait du bien. 


96/87. (See S 433 for variants.) 


97/89. et que votre esprit venant à son aide [Ptrouve au crime lui-même] jette 
incessamment sur toute sorte de criminel autant [d'excuses que] d'intérêt. . . 


98/89. à tout sujet? [Que m'importe-t-il s'il ne] Suis-je une femme. . . . 
98/90. à cause de l'Esclavage qu'elle [ne pensait pas à abolir] aimait tant. . . 


99/90. cette voix est inévitable pour vous. [Que mon inflexibilité ne vous efraie 
pas] N'étes vous pas fait. . . . 


99/90. jetée au vent avec les mille paroles d'angoisse [— Trés mauvaise pensée 
en effet,] qu'arrache la maladie, valait la peine d’être [si cruellement] combattue 
avec un tel acharnement? 


99/90. comme celui que jette le matelot submergé [?vers Pun PPalais] sur tous 
les points... . 


99-100/91. comme dans bien d'autres que je n'ai pas guéris. [A cette heure méme, 
malgré le] [Vous avez Votre imagination s'est prise à cette proie lancée sur cs ter- 
rain et en Pinsistant elle PPa] [trois pas l'a parcouru] seulement vous. . . . 

À successful abridgement. 


101/92. leurs visages étaient tous páles, leurs yeux tous égarés. ... 
Both "tous" were dropped. See S 433 for subsequent variants. 
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102/94. Si mon premier langage [piquait comme l’épéé léger et] était scintil- 
lant. . .. 


102/94. * [d'avril 1794 au 27 juillet 1794] 
À footnote to "leur règne de trois mois.” 


103/95. (See S 421 for variants.) 


103/95. — C'est une doctrine qui m'est particulière, monsieur, [que celle qu'il 
n'y a pas de] qu'il n'y ni héros, ni monstre. 

Contrast M. Necker, De la révolution française (Paris 1797). In x 326 Robespierre is a 
"monstre"; on p 329, “un être hors de la nature . . . ." In Les Crimes de Robespierre, et de ses 
principaux complices (Paris 1797) 1, foreword, his biography is described as ‘Thistoire du plus 
hypocrite, du plus lâche et du plus féroce des monstres . . . ." 


104/96. Il n'y a pas d'époque où l’on ait fait autant de théories sur ces hommes 
qu'on [le jour] n’en fait en un jour cette année; 
Later re-worded. 


107/100. et alors la damnation était réservée pour eux-mêmes. . . 
Changed to "condamnation." 


107/101. Yopinion publique relativement à eux. [Ils furent comme tant d'autres 
menés par leurs passions, leurs intéréts et les circonstances.] [— Leurs Passions, 
leurs intéréts,] [— Ils eurent peu de talens,] 

— La mort est pour les hommes [un si affreux spectacle] le plus attachant 
spectacle. . . . 


108/101. cela devient trait de bonté et d'urbanité. [On est porté à étre touché du 
moindre mot d'humanité qui lui est échappé. Les opinions se forment sortent des 
conversations et des écrits] En général.... 


108/102. l'émotion de l'assassinat [est assez semblable à celle du suicide] tient 
de la colère. . . . . 
The deletion forms an interesting link with the theme of the previous tale, Chatterton's suicide. 


110/104. la conscience de leur dégradation morale. [Chacun d'eux savait quel 
était le mépris public pour lui], chacun d'eux [était une] avait glissé. . . . 


110/104. envieux de tout homme debout et entier. 


[?Tous Pintelligences Pdoués] Intelligences [avortées] confuses. . . . 


111/105. la Pensée calme, saine, forte et pénétrante. . . . 
Baldensperger has "sainte." - 


115/109. sans m'en demander permission [et quand mais il me faisait souvent 
remarquer] mais ne manquait pourtant jamais. . . . 


117/112. "faut venir [tout de suite] à deux heures, le voir. 


118/113. J'irai lui parler ce matin. [Allez-vous-en. Je sais de quelle personne vous 
voulez parler. — Le jeune officier en habit noir — Oui, je sais. Je sais cela. Je n'ai 
pas besoin d'explications.] 
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Had this harsh outburst been retained, M. de Chénier would have had even more obvious 
reasons for refusing to heed the Doctor's counsel. 


120/115. N'est-ce-pas, monsieur? continua cet excellent homme, si je me suis 
travesti. . . 
A sentence about André Chénier’s political activities was added after “homme.” 


121/115. je ne puis supporter qu'il reste à cette effroyable Conciergerie. 
“maison de Saint-Lazare" was substituted for “Conciergerie.” 


121/116. Il me regardait comme un criminel à la question regardait [dans lheu- 
reuse époque organique] son juge dans quelque bienheureuse époque organique. 
It is tempting to associate this reference with an article in the Globe for December 27 1831, 
“Cours d'histoire de M. Lacretelle, (suite de la deuxième leçon)” Vigny followed the Saint-Si- 
monian Globe closely, and its numerous articles on the plight of the artist in modern society 
seem to justify David O. Evans’ opinion that Vigny's choice of themes was influenced by the 
Saint-Simonians. See “Vigny and the Doctrine de Saint-Simon,” RR xxxix (1948) 22-29. 


The "Cours d'histoire de M. Lacretelle" distinguishes between the époques critiques and 
époques organiques of history, “où l'humanité concevant et aimant le but de la vie, y marche 
confiante et forte à travers tous les obstacles: dans les unes il y a foi, et partant espérance; les 
autres sont en proie au scepticisme, c'est-à-dire au désespoir." The concept obviously influenced 
Vigny's Daphné. 


126/120. et son père est [geólier à la Conciergerie,] guichetier à Lazare. 


128/122. Tu me suivras de loin dans la rue et tu n'entreras. . . . 


An example of Vigny's scrupulous avoidance of repetition: "rue" was later eliminated because 
it recurs in the next sentence. 


128-129/124. [Chapitre 23 
La Maison Lazare 


Il me fallut quelque tems pour me 
St. Lazare est une grande et sale maison. Sa facade est celle d'une chapelle de 
village, ses escaliers ceux d'un vieux couvent] 


Il me fallut quelque tems pour me rendre. . . . 


A considerable omission. The entire history of the prison was added on ms 123 (apparently 
interleaved ). 


133/128. Une sorte d'auge pleine d'eau d'une mauvaise couleur. . 
"couleur" changed to "odeur." 


133/128. Jarrivai au Préau. Large et triste cour enchássée dans de hautes 
murailles. Le soleil y jette quelquefois un rayon triste, du haut d'un toit. Une 
énorme fontaine de pierre est au milieu. Quatre rangées d'arbres autour. Au fond, 
tout au fond, un Christ blanc sur une croix rouge. Rouge d'un rouge de sang. Deux 
femmes étaient au pied de ce grand Christ. L'une très-jeune, et l'autre très-âgée [,]. 


"Large et triste" was changed to “large et laide” — and apparently Vigny thought better of 
his experiment in punctuation on re-reading. Cf 150/143. 


133/198. que je détournai la tête. [Elle était adorable aussi.] Ce souvenir m'était 
odieux. 
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133/128. Que de gouttes et de larmes ont fait pousser leurs grappes. . . . 
"fait pousser" was replaced by "arrosé." 


134/129. tout ce que laisserait voir [la] une robe de bal [la plus Peffrontée], mais 
[pas davantage] rien de plus que cela. 


135/130. un petit bas de soie noir et brodé à jour. qu'elle raccommodait. 
The last two words appear to have been added in pencil. They do not appear in the printed text. 


136/131. pousser aussi loin que moi ces terreurs. [Je n'ose pas ?remuer] 
137/131. peut-être souffrance pour [ce que je porte,] cette créature. . . . 


137/131. je me crains comme si j'étais une saintel 

Baldensperger follows Vigny’s late editions of Stello in printing “redoute” for “crains,” thereby 
eliminating a repetition. 
138/133. avec toute la gráce d'une jolie femme de vingt ans. . 

Changed to "vingt-quatre ans." ` 


140/134. J'avais du tems et je m'assis sur la chaise de paille. 
This simple sentence, concluding a chapter, is weakened by complicated revision. 


140/135. Ce dossier était devenu noir et luisant. . . . 
"fort large" was added to the description of the "dossier." 


142/136. Et voyant [bien que ce qui domine] des noces bourgeoises. . . 
The deletion reveals that the sentence was prolonged. 


143/136. n'ayant [vu nulle part] vu que rarement: priez pour lui... . 
More accurate, but also more awkward, than the wording of the deletion. 


147/140. de M. le duc de St. Aignan, dis-je avec indifférence? 
[ou bien serait-ce pour mademoiselle de Coigny.] 
Elle sourit sans rougir. 
A sentence on the duc de Saint-Aignan was introduced after “indifférence.” 
149/142. Et quelle autre femme pourrait l'entendre? dis-je en courtisan véritable. 


Elle me tendit la main. 
An important sentence was added after "véritable," informing us that Doctor Noir had pre- 
viously been shown fragments of André Chénier's work by others. 
150/143. 
Another experiment in the use of periods occurs here, as in ms 128. There are full stops after 
“bleue,” “goudron,” “paniers,” and "enfumé." 


153/146. et lorgnant les pieds de la jeune femme, ne parlons que dix à le fois, 
sil vous plait. 


— Voyons — faisons bien les conditions. . 


ce >» 


^ne parlons" to “s’il vous plait" was dropped. 
155/147. sa poitrine faible et [Pun Ppeu Prentrée] ses épaules. . . . 
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155/148. qui étonnait et charmait la vue. [Elle avait l'air de pen] C'était Made- 
moiselle de Coigny. 


155/148. Elle avait l'air de penser avec plaisir à tout ce qu'elle faisait, [dans le 
moment méme où elle le faisait] et non à ceux. . .. 


156/148. pour lui cacher [cet exercice] cette [révoltant] singuliére répéti- 
tion. . .. 
The rehearsal for the guillotine is not merely “révoltant.” 


156/148. et l'entourérent de manière à lui cacher ce jeu. . . . 
“cacher,” which had been used in the previous sentence, is changed to “voiler.” 


157/150. parce qu'elle ne voulait pas lui parler la première. Lui, qui ne voulait 
pas non plus lui [dire des] parler de choses indifférentes. . 
Following late editions of Stello, Baldensperger eliminates the succession of "Tui." 


158/151. ces illusions dorées, [que] dont nous [donne] escorte la jeunesse. . . . 
The plain wording is suppressed. 


158/151. cette triste maison d’où l'on enlève chaque jour une fournée de miséra- 
bles! 


“misérables” was changed to "malheureux." Concerning the cartloads of prisoners see F. A. 
Mignet, Histoire de la révolution française (Paris 1827) m 73: “Ce fut depuis lors que les four- 
nées eurent lieu, et qu'on envoya chaque jour jusqu'à cinquante condamnés à la mort." 


158/152. [Il me regarda] d'abord son oeil brilla. . . . 
Vigny's first wording was, as usual, the more natural one. 


159/152. se ferait mal au pied en [Pjouant à la guillotine] montant sur la chaise? 


159/153. André Chénier me sembla [souffrir de] seul sentir cette position qui ne 
frappait pas les autres détenus. [Les esprits vulgaires ou méme avec plus de dis- 
tinction ou d'éducation] La plus grande partie des hommes s'accoutume 
àloubli.... 


160/153. peut-être étaient-ils relâchés, peut-être absous par le tribunal révolu- 
tionnaire, peut-être étaient-ils mieux à la Conciergerie. . . . 
The second hypothesis is dropped in late editions of Stello, including Baldensperger's. 


162/155. pour chanter leur supplice qui viendra [je l'espére] bientôt. [j'espére] 
pour hater le [fouet] triple fouet déjà levé sur [eux] ces triumvirs. . . . 


162/156. du troupeau malheureux auquel il les comparait. [Sa figure avait subi 
un grand] un [grand] incroyable changement s'était fait en lui. 


163/156. sans tenter de s'y opposer. 


[Tout-à-coup une crécelle bruyante annonga qu'il fallait se mettre à table]. Un 
de ses amis, M. de Roquelaure. . . . 
Vigny returns to the dinner bell after nine lines. 


166/159. ce roulement fatal, [comme les bras des malheureux étouffés] Nous 
ressemblions à ces familles étouffées de Pompeia. . . . 
Cf 61/54, second variant. 
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166/159. Ce qu'ils virent les arrêta tout court et [de ces deux compagnies d'égor- 
geurs et d'égorgés la plus faible intimida l'autre] les égorgés déconcertèrent. . . . 


168/161. Comme il arrive que [dans une tempête] sur un navire [dont l'équipage 
est] menacé du naufrage, IAE se presse [autour] [de lui-même] spontané- 
ment autour de l'homme. . . 


170/162. les quinze qui restaient [ressemblaient] disséminés. . . 
Vigny adds three long phrases before returning to “ressemblaient.” 


171/164. — Ohl mon frére dit-il, et il secoua longtems la téte en la baissant avec 
tristesse. 


Changed to "avec un air de doute et de tristesse." 
A page is missing in either the manuscript or the microfilm between ms 162, which ends 
“continuez donc je suis là" (S 170) and ms 164, which begins "votre frère le sait" (S 171). 


172/164. deux femmes qui survivaient vinrent les aider. La geóliére méme s'en 
méla pour [vingt francs] un Louis que je lui glissai. 


“survivaient” was changed to “restaient encore." Observe the change in the sum of money 
first set down: Vigny usually altered his numbers. 


173/165. que son coeur ne fût pas déchiré par [le spe l'enlévement] la mort. . . 


173/165. dont l'autre le serait peut-être un jour. [Le hasard m'avait fait découvrir 
l'imprudent projet du] Je sentais que c'était beaucoup. . . . 


173/166. pour [l'occuper de] le ramener à lui-méme. 


174/167. rue de Grenelle St. Germain. 
[?Deauville, né à Aix] 
L. J. Dervilly, 43 ans... . 


175/167. C'est juste, dis-je. Mais où vas-tu. 
For some reason Vigny dropped the “mais 


175/168. qu'est-ce que ça me fait! 
C'était son mot. 


Le soldat du train attendait son camarade. 
Blaireau's characteristic expressions were later given in more detail. 


176/168. J’arrivai en dix minutes rue Saint-Honoré, chez mon Robespierre. . . . 
“mon,” retained in the Revue des deux mondes serialization of the novel, is dropped by Balden- 

sperger. 

176/169. maison d'un menuisier, maison trés simple d'apparence, que l'ex-avocat 

en Parlement [avait presque toujours occupée,] occupait depuis longtems. . . 
The name of the carpenter, “Duplay, autant qu'il m'en souvient,” was added later. 


177/169. craignant que son marteau n'eüt retombé trop lourdement. Il referma 
la porte lentement et avec précaution. Je lui demandai. . . . 


«6 9 


n'eüt" is changed to “ne fût.” The sentence beginning "Il referma" is dropped in late editions 
of Stello, including Baldensperger's. 
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177/170. 
The disagreeable urchin is recalled as an afterthought, in a footnote. 


178/170. comme la vue du sang. 


Je fus introduit en silence. . . . 
“et le bruit des chariots" was added after "sang." 


178/171. aucun grand caractère n'apportait l'émotion avec sa présence. 
"de visage" was added after “caractère.” 


178/171. mate et comme plátrée. Le sang ni la bile n'y circulaient. 
The pockmarks were added later. 


180/172. Comme si j'avais des Armées, des Troupes! comme si j'étais un roi, moil 
"des Troupes" was dropped. 


181/174. N'est-ce pas lui qui a proposé le décret de bannissement. . . . 
Expanded to "proposé et fait passer à la Convention." 


182/175. 
The paragraph beginning “Je vis dans ces phrases” is added as an afterthought. 


183/177. et ce quelque chose mon nom. 
The line is much better without the pause for rhetorical effect after “quelque chose.” 
185/179. vêtus de toile en toutes les saisons. 


“Les hommes qui auront vécu sans reproche. . . . 
A decree concerning dietary regulations was added after the one about clothing. 


186/179-80. le deuil l'un de l'autre. 
"Celui qui dit qu'il ne croit pas à l'amitié. . . 
Two decrees omitted in the ms. 
186/180. ses amis sont bannis. 
[“Un soldat.] 
“— Les meurtriers. . 
187/180. Lisez cela, vous le pourrez plus à votre aise que moi dans la chambre 


de Robespierre, et si vous [penserez comme moi, qu'en vérité ce jeune hom] 
pensez avec votre habituelle pitié. . . . 


187/181. car [car avec certaines] la folie est [une] la plus grande [infortune] des 
infortunes. 


187/181. hors celle d'un point sombre et fatal. [qui va toujours en grossissant 
jusqu’à 1] Ces folies sont froides. . . . 


187/182. Prenez au hasard au fond d'une école quelque [jeune h] grand jeune 
homme d'une vingtaine d'années, tout plein. . . . 
The age was changed to "de dix-huit à dix-neuf ans." 


187/182. méprisant les femmes parce qu'il ne connait que les plus viles et [foul- 
ant aux p les] confondant. . . . 
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188/183. la vertu expiatrice de l'effusion du sang: idée [fatale à laquelle je revi- 
endrai,] monstrueuse [enfantée par 1] fille de la crainte, que, ma foi, il croit en sa 
vertu, il croit en lui et [exécute] tout en répétant en lui-même: justum et tenacem 
propositi virum, il exécute. 

Tout le malheur sera. . . . 


Vigny added several lines after "virum." Baldensperger follows the late editions of Stello in 
dropping "il croit en sa vertu." 


This manuscript page ends with the words “LE Pouvom.” 


196/184. 


The manuscript now skips the whole of Chapter xxxii, containing material that was not used 
in the first edition of Stello (see S 439), as well as the beginning of Chapter xxxiii. See ms 202 ff 
for the missing pages of manuscript. ms 184 begins, "Dis-lui que c'est. . . ." 


197/185. que certainement on écoutait. Je me levai et marchai dans la chambre 
pour qu'au moins. . . 
A sentence about the Terror was introduced after “écoutait.” 


198/185. lautre répondait en repassant. 


Later, "en passant." 


199/186. et me coudoya. 


— Ils ne passeront pas quatre jours. 

“Ils” was changed to "Les Triumvirs." The remainder of the dialogue in Chapter xxxiii, and 
considerable portions of Chapter xxxiv, show obvious parallels with H. de Latouche's introduc- 
tion to André Chénier, Oeuvres complètes d'André de Chénier (Paris 1819). 

199/187. celui-ci, vêtu d'un habit poudreux, pâle. . 

“habit” becomes “redingote.” 


200/187. Il avait lair [calme et pur] d'un jeune saint. 


201/188. je te fais compliment, Chénier, du succès de ton Timoléon. — Tu ne 
connais pas cela, toi. . . 
Vigny added a line about the "ci-devant salons" where Marie-Joseph Chénier read his works. 


201/189. c'est encore ce qu'on peut faire de mieux pour [pour passer le tems se 
faire l'état] la Nation. 
See general introduction concerning this variant. 


201/189. et pour cela il ne faut que des écrits républicains. . . 
Baldensperger changes "écrits" to "écrivains." 


202/190. je ne pus m'empécher de sourire de son embarras. [— Oh! — oh! je 
réclame! — tu es trop modeste] Son frére aurait pu parler ainsi, mais Joseph à mon 
avis se trompait. . . . 

See S 434 for subsequent variants. 


203/190. C'était jolil et un éloge de Gresset où il y avait cette belle phrase. . . 
The reference to Robespierre's discourses on the death penalty was added later. Cf 261/264. 


206/193. dit-il en regardant fixement [à ses pieds] le mur devant lui. . . 
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208/194. Ce Joseph si hautain, si grand, si fort. . . . 


The manuscript simplifies Marie-Joseph Chénier's name. 


210/197. je ne le veux pas. [Ce sont des] Et en faisant le rieur: — mars c'est que 
ce sont des niaiseries, de vraies niaiseries qu'il va te dire. 
One “niaiserie” was dropped. 


210/197. — oui, je le pense franchement — va, va à tes affaires. . . 
"notre maitre" was added after "franchement." 


211/197. Messieurs, nous sommes indiscrets; partons, [et] il prenait soa chapeau, 
[suait à grosses gouttes], pâle et haletant. . . . 


211/198. M. de Chénier [baisa la main] s'attendrit de ce seul geste. . . . 


211/198. vous ne le connaissez pas. Il admire beaucoup tous vos discours, et ceux 
de tous ces messieurs aussi; il m'en parle souvent. Et il n'est point exagéré du tout, 
du tout — 

The wording was changed considerably in the printed version. 


213/200. ses yeux [Pjaunes Pdans] luisaient sous leurs yeux verts ccmme ceux 
des hiboux. 


— Soupçonnes-tu [la justice] l'intégrité du tribunal. . . . 
213/201. — Rien que cela! dit St. Just en prenant le papier, que je n2 reconnus 
que trop. 
Tout-à-coup Robespierre. . 
A sentence about Robespierre’s spy system was introduced after “que trop.” 


214/201. je sais tout ce qui [vous faites] se passe assez promptement. — [Dis 
donc] 
Vigny returns to “dis donc” after one sentence. 


214/202. En suivant Marie-Joseph pour sortir de [Tantre de] [le repaire] la tan- 
niére [sic]: 
[Vous avez tué votre] 


Reprenez [ce fils 14,] votre second fils, dis-je au père, car vous venez de tuer 
[Fautre] l'ainé. 


189/203. 
Begins Chapter xxxii, “Sur la substitution des souffrances expiatoires." 
190/205. 
See S 423-424, on Vigny’s attitude towards Joseph de Maistre. 
191/205 bis. Les Européens du tems de 
Les Espagnols de Colomb eurent raison de ne pas les compter. . . . 


191/205 bis. “La Terre est un autel justement imbibé de sang.” 
A reference to Joseph de Maistre’s Soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg is given at the foo: of the page. 
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192/206. N’était-il pas assez [que ce sang] du sang divin pour le salut de la chair 
humaine? [coupable? non.] 


192/206. Non — Il a fallu [fouiller que] à l'impitoyable [raisonneur], [fouill] 
sophistiqueur, souffler comme un Alchymiste patient, sur la poussière [des vieilles 
et la cendre des] des premiers livres, [et] sur les cendres des premiers Docteurs, 
[pour en faire sortir l'étincelle] sur la poudre des büchérs Indiens et des repas 
Anthropophages, pour en faire sortir l'étincelle [d'une idée] incendiaire de sa 
fatale idée. 


See general introduction concerning this passage, and S 424 for subsequent variants, concern- 
ing Origena. 


192/207. pour en tirer cette fatale théorie de [sang Théandrique] la réversi- 
bilité. .. . 


192-93/207. Et [tout] cela, pour [soutenir] replátrer l'édifice [chancel] déman- 
telé [ébranlé] de l'Église romaine. . . . 


A carefully qualified appraisal of the condition of the Church. At the bottom of the manuscript 
page there 1s a list of saints who took a position on the doctrine of “souffrance expiatoire." See 
S 423. 


194/208. pour moi je ne le sais. 
“pas” was added later. 


194/209. jusqu'aux septembrisades, [de Jacques Clément] de Ravaillac à 
Louvel. ... 
Jacques Clément was restored in the printed version. 


195/210. parce qu'elle s'arréte à des effets certains [à une cause toujours sans] 
et ne [craint pas remonte] contemple qu'à travers l'ombre dont [incertaine re- 
monter à une cause] elle a voulu l'envelopper, [toujours] LA cause, La Cause pour 
toujours incertaine. 


Or, je vous le dis, [c'est, en elle seule], ce n'est que dans l'Analyse que les 
esprits justes. . . . 


In the place of "que dans lAnalyse," Baldensperger has "pas dans l'Analyse” a reading 
which would make the entire book unintelligible if it were correct. See general introduction. 


195/210. le sentiment de bien-être que donne la rare présence du vrai. 


l'Analyse est la destinée de l'éternelle ignorante; l'Ame humaine. 

Vigny added "et pure" after "rare." At the foot of this manuscript page we have the date, 
“Le 22 avril 1832." 

The passage on S 194-95 concerning final causes and the necessity for reliance on analysis 
recalls Voltaire's “Traité de Métaphysique,” in particular Chapters iii and v. ^H est clair qu'il 
ne faut jamais faire d'hypothése; il ne faut point dire: Commengons par inventer des principes 
avec lesquels nous tácherons de tout expliquer. Mais il faut dire: Faisons exactement l'analyse 
des choses, et ensuite nous tâcherons de voir avec beaucoup de défiance si elles se rapportent 
avec quelques principes." François Marie Arouet de Voltaire, Oeuvres complètes de Voltaire 
(Paris 1877-1885) xxn 203. Or, again: "avouant mon ignorance et essayant ma faible raison, 
je ne puis faire autre chose que de me servir de la voie de l'analyse, qui est le bâton que la 
nature a donné aux aveugles” xxu 209). 


196/211. 


This page of manuscript ends at the point where ms 184 begins, in the second paragraph 
of S 196. 
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215-16/212. du 5 au 6 Thermidor, nous les visitáàmes tous depuis Tallien. . . . 


216/213. Je revins triste. Voici [l'état quel était l'état de] dans un seul [ce que 
javais vu dans ce] coup d'oeil ce que j'avais vu en détail. 
La République était minée. . 
Reduced to “Voici le résultat de ce que j'ai vu.” 
216/213. des conférences timides et partielles. [Le 7 quand le jour vint Le 7 
quand le jour] Les Jacobins étaient prêts. . . . 
Two sentences were added before Vigny returned to "Le 7." 


216/213. L'événement futur se respirait dans l'air des carrefours. . . . 
"Tair des" was dropped. 


216/213. Les Sections vont prendre les armes! — [La Convention est partazée.] 
—On conspire à la Convention. 


217/214. les volets des boutiques se fermaient et [la stupeur régnait] pris le 
silence régnait. . . . 


217/214. jusqu'à ce qu'un nouveau tumulte vint tout [agiter] remuer. 


218/215. Cette soirée d'été était pesante. 
"d'été" was dropped. 


218/215-16. que je n'habitais plus la maison.* A leurs imprécations. . . . 
Ms 216 provides the footnote for the asterisk. It consists of three sentences introduced be- 
tween "la maison" and “à leurs imprécations." 


219/215. je vis enfin la cause de ce [tout le bruit immense] tumulte sinistre 


219/217. et chargée de plus de quatre-vingts corps vivans. Ils étaient tous debout, 
pressés l'un contre l’autre. Toutes les tailles, [tous les âges, toutes toutes les con- 
ditions] tous les áges, [toutes les conditions, toutes les miséres et les deux sexes et 
les] étaient liés en faisceau. 


219/217. 
The sentence beginning "Je vous lai dit" is a separate paragraph in the manuscript. Cf 
158/151, second variant. 


219/217. qui va faire naufrage et qu'on veut sauver du bord. 
Changed to "et que du bord on veut sauver." 


220/218. Jespérais toujours la voir renverser. 
Changed to "verser." 


220/218. il me semblait que le ciel [y était acteur] et la terre y étaient acteurs. 


220-21/218. si le ciel ne ferait pas quelque chose. 
La charrette [voguait] allait toujours pas-à-pas. . . . 
Six exclamatory lines were introduced after "quelque chose." 
221/218-19. se choquérent. 


Je pris ma longue-vue. 
Vigny added, after "se choquérent,” "Avec mes yeux j'avais vu l'ensemble du tableau pour 
voir le détail. . . ." 
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221/219. la lutte changeait de terrain. [Le Peuple injuriait plus qu'il ne frap- 
pait] Chaque pas que les chevaux gagnaient semblait [une défaite] au Peuple 


[Je repris la longue-vue. Tous les autres m'étaient inconn. Les femmes 
m'étaient inconnues. Les hommes étaient ceux] une défaite qu'il éprouvait. 


223/220. un sinistre Adieu, [des appels] de lentes et rares exclamations dont les 
notes prolongées, basses et descendantes abandonnaient la résistance. . . . 
See S 434 for subsequent variants. 


223/220. etleur [sanglante] hideuse barque arriva à bon port. 


223/220. En ce moment [on n'entendit] plus aucune voix; [ni] plus aucun 
mouvement sur toute [la surface] l'étendue de la place. Le bruit clair et monotone 
d'une [large] large pluie [était etle murmure de] était le seul qui se fit entendre; 
comme celui d'un immense arrosoir. [Le réseau humide s'étendait devant Pmes 
Pyeux et Pje ne distinguairien coupaient sillonnaienttout l'espace jeme j'étais] 


223/221. 
The second sentence of the paragraph beginning “Là, je regardais” was originally very simple, 
reading, before manuscript emendations, as follows: 


Ma Lunette me faisait appercevoir vaguement la couleur du vêtement qui s'élevait 
sur la scène. 


223/221. Je voyais aussi un jour blanc entre le grand bras. . 
“grand” was dropped. 


223-24/221. Trente-deux fois je [détournai] baissai la tête ainsi disant tout haut 
une prière de désespéré que nulle oreille. . . . 
Vigny changed “de désespéré” to “désespérée.” Baldensperger drops “tout haut,” for no 


apparent reason. 


224/221. je vis l'habit gris [, debout] tout debout. 


224/222. livrez-moi si vous voulez, vous me cherchez! me voilà. 
Changed to "venez me chercher!” 


225/222. jeredevins l'impassible [continuel et ironique] spectateur des choses.... 
225/222. il [n'avait pas paru] était venu depuis le 5. . . . 


226-27/224, 
See S 434 for variants. 


227/225. tu arriveras trop tard. [On ne te croira pas quand tu] Tu crieras. . 
The passage on Marie-Joseph Chénier is drawn out and sentimentalized. 
227-228/225. ni après ta mort! 
— Oh! non! — 
— Qu'il prenne des forces, dis-je, il en aura besoin demain. [Je Je n'ai revu 
de ne l'ai jamais revu mais j'ai] [Ptoujours ?bien Ppensé Pde ?lui] Et je recom- 


mençai [ma] dans la rue. . . 
Vigny added two lines after "ta mort." See general introduction concerning this passage. 


(To be continued) 
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EXHIBITIONS IN THE CENTRAL BUILDING 


DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS Room 78 
' A selection from the collection of the Central Children's Room. : 
TREASURES FOR THE FAIR . i Mam Lossy 


A selection of significant Library treasures in books and manuscripts, for World's Fair - 
visitors. Through July 7. (Most of these are illustrated and described in 64 Treasures 
for the Fair, 50 cents) * 


E 


. WHEN NEW AMSTERDAM BECAME NEW YORK E SECOND FLoon GALLERY 


An exhibition commemorating New York's 300th anniversary by presenting the city’s 

early history through documents, me maps, books, and contemporary views. 

Through April. | EDO NE 
DOCTORS AS MEN OF LETTERS ; Room 318 


An exhibition devoted to the literary output of doctors and others with some medical - 
training, all of whom have made names for themselves in English and American litera- 
ture over the past 400 years. Some eighty items are on display, drawn primarily from 
The Berg Collection, the gift of a doctor. Through April 10. PE catalogue, $1.00) * 


NOVELS IN MANUSCRIPT Room 318 


Novels from the eighteenth century to the present day, selected from the Berg Collec- 
tion of English and American Literature, Beginning April 26. (Catalogue in prepara- 


tion) * g 
AMERICAN VIEWS Tam FLoor Common Nonrx 
A selection of prints from the Phelps Stokes Collection. UM 
NEW ADDITIONS TO THE PRINTS "DIVISION Tampo FLOOR Connmon Sours 


A selection of new accessions in the Prints Division, from old masters to moderns. 
Through June 12. 


TOBACCO IN MEDICINE, 1550-1750 Room 324 


An exhibition from the Arents Tobacco Collection. Through May. 
* Catalogues available in Sales Shop, Main Lobby. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS l Mam PRN : 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail supe 
1847-1926. - 


WALT WHITMAN Temp Froor Connmon 


The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, : 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Tuirp FLOOR Connmon 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman Sens of Sr cu consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING First Froon CORRIDOR 


Examples'of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. 
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Jefferson Market Courthouse, as it was: “Old Jeff” untransformed 
Picture Collection 
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Architect's sketches for the transformation — the main entrance on the ground-floor and the Reference Room in the basement 
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Front Matter 


Old Jeff Made New: 
A Library for Greenwich Village 


Putting a new library into an old build- 
ing usually represents a bare-faced 
compromise between requirements and 
resources, but that is not the case with 
the transformation of Greenwich Vil- 
lage's Jefferson Market Courthouse into 
a new regional branch of The New York 
Public Library. 

This work in progress, recently begun 
at an estimated cost of $973,600, reflects 
in fact the Village's genius for balancing 
its future needs (in this case, an ex- 
panded library service for a growing 
area), with its reputation for non-con- 
formity in the present and respect for 
its abundant past. Many skirmishes 
have been lost against the encroach- 
ment of modern functional architecture 
in the Village, but this salvation of a 
distinguished old curiosity is regarded 
as a major triumph for the Village pre- 
servers, in an alliance with The New 
York Public Library and the City of 
New York. 

Vacant since 1946, the shuttered and 
unwanted Jefferson Market Courthouse 
had much less market value than its site 
on the Avenue of the Americas. This 
purely commercial evaluation threat- 
ened with demolition not only the Vil- 
lage’s best known public clock but a 
controversial example of late nine- 
teenth-century Venetian or Ruskinian 
Gothic, which Villagers regarded with 
mixed feelings, ranging from outright 
affection — reflected in the nickname of 
"Old Jeff" — to near contempt. 

Yet, as soon as its destruction seemed 
imminent, even many of those who had 
dismissed “Old Jeff” as an old-fashioned 
romantic, climbing skywards in a most 
uncontemporary cluster of turrets, tow- 






ers, and gables, turned unexpectedly 
sentimental and supported an appeal 
for its salvation. : 

The Villagers began modestly with a 
"Committee of Neighbors to Get the 
Clock on Jefferson Market Courthouse 
Started." But once the large public 
clock topping "Old Jeff" was back at 
work, shining at night like Big Ben, 
they extended their aim to the whole 
building. 

It was then that the Library came to 
their rescue with plans to replace the 
comparatively small and inadequate 
Jackson Square Branch on West 13th 
Street near Eighth Avenue with a full 
regional library worthy of the Village's 
literary reputation and rapid growth. 
The Villagers saw their opportunity 
then and formed a new "Committee for 
a Library in the Jefferson Courthouse" 
and asked Library officials to inspect 
the building with conversion in mind. 

At first this request seemed a des- 
perate one even to many Villagers who 
were sympathetic. After being unem- 
ployed for nearly twenty years, "Old 
Jeff” loomed above the Village with a 
ghostlike air that made the building 
appear unemployable, and its lavish 
style and vaulting sense of space were 
as far from contemporary conceptions 
of a regional library as a spendthrift is 
from a miser. 

The problem of transformation was 
studied by Pratt Institute architectural 
students in a class project, and their 
findings paved the way for later profes- 
sional exploration under the direction 
of Giorgio Cavaglieri, a New York 
architect, who has taught design and 
city planning in schools here and in 
Italy and is noted for his prize-winning 
designs for New York and San Fran- 
cisco office complexes. 
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Mr Cavaglieri looked at “Old Jeff 
not as a Gothic bastard.with American 
trimmings but as an extraordinarily 
complex design — a major work of the 
nineteenth-century New York archi- 
tects, Frederick C. Withers and Calvert 
Vaux — which was worthy of respect 
both for its range of style and for its 
potential. His solution was not to make 
the library additions into fake imita- 
tions of the existing Victoriana, but to 
set them like a pearl in an oyster: to 
add contemporary library facilities to 
the ornate shell or, as he puts it, “to the 
rich educational background.” 

A simple example is the setting of a 
modern reading room beneath the old 
stained glass windows. The only real 
changes are functional, such as the erec- 
tion of a bridge across the 37-foot high 
reading room to connect staff lounges 
with a stairway and elevators. “Old 
Jeff" which is to be air-conditioned, 
will also provide enough space for a full 
reference room (in the basement), a 
large children's library with a story hour 
room, a meeting place with a separate 
entrance, and office space for the librar- 
ians, as well as about 31,000 adult books 
for the Circulation Department alone. 
“Add to all that,” says Mr Cavaglieri, 
“what the children — and adults, too — 
will gain visually from the past. They 
will come with much more awareness 
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than to a regular glass box, which so 
many new libraries today tend to be- 
come." 

The Villagers, the Library, and — 
through Mayor Wagner — the City of 
New York have all approved the plans 
for the transformation. Putting them 
into effect may yet raise a few problems 
as "Old Jeffs" lofty spaces are fully 
explored or the local pigeons have their 
traces removed when the monumental 
exterior is smartened up, but the Village 
will at last, ^within 550 working days," 
have a library in the same class as its 
new bookshops and its literary legends. 


Reader! lover of books! js 


We are proud to be first to publish the 
following bibliographical essays in verse 
form. They are addressed in effect to 
"that God from whom all books are 
given” (invoked in Blake's Jerusalem) 
and seem, both directly and ironically, 
proper matter for a library magazine. 

Both authors have spent their lives 
making books — and criticizing them. 
The first of these scholar poets hides 
behind an anagram of his name, having 
just had it more boldly printed on a five- 
pound Dictionary of The Ideas and 
Symbols of William Blake. The second, 
a composer of music as well as verse 
and prose, signs a name long familiar 
to readers of this Bulletin. 


BOOK CASE 


Necromancy in the Necropolis 


By Samuez Nomad 


This is the cemetery of old souls 

humanity's paper memory of desire, 

of hope and fear, greed, bigotry, love and ire, 
encysted in their numbered pigeon-holes. 
Our Great with academic aureoles 
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are dead — hence harmless: now we may admire 
the lava of their once Vesuvian fire. 
( Carefull lest ashes hide some undead coals.) 


Coffined in leather, bound in linen sheets, 
the form preserved with all the printer's art, 
behold the emptied brain, the chalky heart, 
the mummied loins, now unsarcophagussed. 
Toy as you like with Shakespeare, Melville, Keats! 
Open the bookcase doors, and — 

Fie! what dust! 


From the privately printed sonnet sequence Nightmare Cemetery: A Hallowe'en Frolic, Provi- 
dence 1964; copyright 1964 by Samuel Nomad, reprinted by permission, (Illustrated and printed 
at the Rhode Island School of Design by Ilse Buchert.) 


THE GHOSTS 
By GEORGE BRANDON SAUL 


Out of these hollows of wind that cavern the sky 

Now in the mid-death of night and a winter like stone, 
Shabby or brave, yet none quite bled of the joy 

Of wonder and horror and love — of the song and the moan, 
Again they return, these ghosts that I claim for my own: 


Homer and Shakespeare, of course; Beethoven and Bach, 
Lords of the field and therefore a little remote, 

Like thunder hilling the skies that deepen a loch 

Alone in a dream of heather and curlew’s note, 

Or sunbreak melting the spine and choking the throat — 


Jobn Field, who pointed a way: Chopin, who knew 

The subtleties darkling the blood that are ever our doom; 
Schubert, and Brahms, and the rest of the marvelous crew 
Who make out of memory’s flambeau a lyrical plume 
Whose surge is recall of the light that the years entomb — 


Darkly bewildered Poe and Blake of the torch 
Inviting to deeper chasms than Coleridge knew; 
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Landor, irascible lord of a Doric porch; 
Keats, most shy of the shy; and beside them, in blue- 
Tinged wizard light from the North, Sir Walter, too — 


Tennyson, shaggily fixed in a moral dream, 

Yet fitfully poet withal; still-burning beyond, 
Meredith, clued by an owl in one star's beam; 
Hardy and Housman the dour; and pale under frond 
Of moonlight not of our skies, de la Mare in a fond 


Vision of pastures remote from the noises of man; 
Hodgson, whose musical fury and tender recall 
Sweetened the air as thunder and sunlight can; 
Stephens, who wept as he grinned; and, proudest of all, 
Yeats, one imperious foot on the back of a swan 


And one on a dolphin's back, his head in a cloud 

Of birds: they return again, and smile, and are gone, 
The proud old haunters of wind; and, equally proud 

In this, their guesting by night, I shake where the blown 
Drift of their passing sighs as I stand alone 


In the old assurance of art and affirm once more, 
“What matter the cost, with princes beside and beforel” 


Storrs, Connecticut, 1965 


New Light on Leaves of Grass: Whitman's 
Annotated Copy of the 1860 (Third) Edition 


By ARTHUR GOLDEN 
The City College of New York 


N 30 JUNE 1865 Secretary of the Interior James Harlan dismissed 
Whitman from his clerkship in the Indian Bureau for being the author 
of the notorious Leaves of Grass. A poet of Whitman’s temperament was 
hardly calculated to endear himself to a man who from the cradle to his 
eighteenth year had absorbed the pungent fire and brimstone theology of 
the frontier Methodist circuit riders who made his home their preaching 
place. In his college days he was an energetic missionary of the gospel and 
in time became president of Mt Pleasant Collegiate Institute, later Iowa 
Wesleyan University. A Senator from Iowa at the time he was offered the 
position of Secretary of the Interior, Harlan had both the "intimate personal 
friendship . . . [of] Lincoln" and the support of the Methodist Church. 
Harlan's formative years left him an unreconstructed product of what H. L. 
Mencken has termed the Bible Belt, and apparently he knew evil or sin when 
he saw or read it. 

A week before he was sworn in as Secretary, he complained to a friend 
that ^I would much prefer to remain the residue of my term of two years in 
the Senate . . . than to serve in the Cabinet. Nothing but a sense of public 
duty would induce me to change. There is . . . a pressing necessity for a 
renovation in the Interior Department which may possibly control my 
decision, contrary to my own personal wishes." ? Two weeks later the essen- 
tials of his program, which have a curiously modern ring, were given in 
the press: 

The Secretary of the Interior has issued a circular to the heads of bureaus 
in the department, to report as to the loyalty of each of the employés 


under him, and also whether there are any whose fidelity to duty or moral 
character is such as to justify an immediate dispensation of their services. 


Of Whitman's loyalty to the Union there could have been no question, 
and his fidelity to duty had been rewarded with a promotion several days 


1 Johnson Brigham, James Harlan (Iowa 1913) 9, 23, 77, 198; DAB rv 268. Brigham was 
Harlan’s official biographer and had access to his private papers. 

? Brigham 194. 

8 Dated 30 May 1865, published 31 May. Reprinted in Clara Barrus, Whitman and Burroughs: 
Comrades (Boston and New York 1931) 33. 
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before Harlan took office.* This leaves us with Whitman's moral character, 
where we are on much shakier ground. In later years Harlan said he dis- 
missed Whitman for reasons of economy,” but his memory was playing tricks 
on him. No doubt he had inherited from the previous Secretary a lot of men 
he didn't need, but he had also told J. Hubley Ashton, the Assistant Attorney 
General who had attempted to intercede with him on Whitman's behalf, 
that his perusal of Whitman's personal, annotated copy of the 1860 edition 
of Leaves of Grass led directly to his dismissing the poet.® At no point during 
this interview had he mentioned to Ashton anything about the matter of 
economy. 

How Harlan got to this copy, which Whitman was revising in preparation 
for the next (1867) edition and which he kept in his desk in the Indian 
Office, is not known. Whitman himself has reasonably suggested that a fellow 
clerk, glancing through this odd-looking book and recognizing at once that 
its contents made it a pressing case for the Secretary of the Interior," so 
informed Harlan, who came to Whitman's office after hours, as he told 
Ashton, and examined the *Blue Book." 

Ashton got Walt a job in the Attorney General's Office the very next day. 
Now under his protection and apparently not overworked, Whitman was 


4 Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (New York 1914) m 471. Whitman was 
hired in January 1865. See Traubel m 470—476, for documents relating to Whitman’s government 
service, and Dixon Wecter, "Walt Whitman as Civil Servant," PMLA xvni (Dec 1943) 1094- 
1109. 


5 Letter dated 18 July 1894, in Brigham 369-370, repr in Barrus 25-26. Harlan shifted the 
blame to W. P. Dole, officially answerable to him as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who, 
Harlan said, had carried out his directive of 30 May and recommended Whitman's dismissal 
"on the ground that his services were not needed. And no other reason," Harlan added, “was 
ever assigned by my authority" (Brigham 370; Barrus 26). Defending Harlan, Brigham wrote 
to John Burroughs on 28 April 1910 that Harlan "was not in our present-day sense a civil 
service reformer, and ín response to pressure [my italics] made many vacancies in his department, 
not a few of them with excellent cause" (Barrus 30). Brigham silently contradicts himself in 
his biography of Harlan, published three years later, apparently forgetting that Harlan, who 
had planned a "renovation" for the Department a week before he was sworn in, had himself 

ressured Dole to get rid of "needless and worthless material" It would appear that Harlan 
fad nothing to do with Whitman’s dismissal; he had merely given in to Dole’s request that 
the Indian Bureau dispense with Whitman’s services. 


8 Called the “Blue Book” because it still retains its original blue wrappers, it is in the Oscar 
Lion-Whitman Collection in The New York Public Lb: See The Oscar Lion-Whitman 
Collection, intr Lewis M. Stark (NYPL, 1953) 6, 28. [This booklet is still in print. — Ed.] 
Roy Harvey Pearce has written a valuable introduction to the Facsimile Edition of the 1860 
Text of Leaves of Grass [Thayer & Eldridge, Boston 1860] (Ithaca 1961), briefly mentioning 
the annotated copy (p li). 

Ashton's detailed account of his interview with Harlan is contained in a letter dated 13 June 
1902, in Barrus 27—30. For Whitman's six-page memorandum on the subject of the Harlan- 
Ashton interview, given him by Ashton and recorded in early July 1865, see Traubel m 472- 
474. Also see Traubel m 474—475. 


T Traubel ni 477. 
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able here, as Ashton put it, “to bring out with comfort to himself” the fourth 
edition of Leaves, containing many of the revisions he had initially incor- 
porated in the "Blue Book." * He stayed on in the Attorney General's Office 
unti] 1873, when he suffered a paralytic stroke and left government service 
to take up residence in Camden. 

Ihave rehearsed the familiar details of Whitman’s dismissal at some length 
in order to indicate how easy it was for his followers to turn him into a symbol 
of the Oppressed Poet vs the Philistine and to overlook (apart from the 
biographical importance it had assumed) the annotated copy of Leaves 
that had triggered the whole episode. 

Some five months after Whitman’s dismissal, his good friend William D. 
O'Connor, in his tract The Good Gray Poet: A Vindication, laced into Harlan 
and quite properly emphasized Whitman’s kinship with other great writers 
of the past who had faced up to life and sex in adult terms. O'Connor also 
stressed Whitman's importance as a distinctly American poet? Salutary as 
all this was, since it gained publicity for Drum-Taps,!° O'Connor in this work 
exhibited one chief fault, namely his difficulty in distinguishing Walt Whit- 
man from Jesus Christ; and in fact this rather one-sided view of so complex 
a figure has plagued Whitman scholarship, from Bliss Perry’s biography of 
the poet in 1906 until quite recently. 

Writing to Richard M. Bucke some seventeen years later on the occasion 
of the reprinting of The Good Gray Poet in Bucke’s biography of Whitman, 
O'Connor was still so preoccupied with Harlan’s villainy that he was unable 
to devote more than a brief passing reference to the real significance of the 
“Blue Book”: it was, he wrote, finally, “a private copy filled with pencilled 
interlineations, erasures, annotations — the revisions which [Whitman used 
to] prepare . . . [the] text [of the 1860 edition] for future publication.” 1? 


8 See Gay Wilson Allen, Walt Whitman Handbook (Chicago 1946) 173-186, for a detailed 
analysis of the fourth edition, issued during the year in at least these different forms: Leaves 
of Grass; Leaves of Grass with Drum-Taps and Sequel to Drum-Taps; Leaves of Grass with 
Drum-Taps, Sequel to Drum-Taps, and Songs Before Parting (p 173). 

9? Dated 2 Sept 1865, published Jan 1866. Reprinted with some changes in Richard M. Bucke, 
Walt Whitman (Philadelphia 1883) 99-130. References are to Bucke 108-113, 116. In July 
1865 O'Connor wrote out a draft of a fifteen-pa e letter to Harlan intended for Ashton's 
signature and containing revisions in Whitman's hand in which he defends the poet and 
Leaves of Grass. There is no evidence that the letter was ever sent. The draft served as 
O'Connor's model for The Good Gray Poet. See F. DeWolfe Miller, “Before The Good Gray 
Poet,” Tennessee Studies in Literature m (1058) 89-98, for an analysis and transcription of 
the letter. 

10 Gay Wilson Allen, The Solitary Singer (New York 1955) 366-367. 


11 Bucke 125. Also see his short story “The Carpenter," published in Putnam's Magazine in 1868 
and reprinted in Three Tales (Boston 1892). 


12 Bucke 75. 
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But O'Connor was not quite finished with Harlan and he dropped his dis- 
cussion of the annotated copy to launch into another attack on him even 
more violent and vituperative than his first back in 1865. 

The Harlan-Whitman episode and the emphasis Whitman’s followers had 
put on the sex business apparently led Oscar L. Triggs, who prepared the 
variorum edition of Leaves for the 1902 edition of the Complete Writings, to 
make the assumption that Whitman had actually suppressed sexual passages 
appearing in the 1860 edition. In the 1867 edition, Triggs wrote, "Certain 
rough terms and many references to sexuality disappear" (x 156), an entirely 
inaccurate observation, as a comparison of such passages in the third and 
fourth editions demonstrates.!? 

Even so astute a critic as Henry Seidel Canby, in recounting the Harlan- 
Whitman episode in his otherwise excellent biography Walt Whitman ( Bos- 


« 


18 [ append below a comprehensive listing of what are ay ‘sexual” passages — many 
uite explicit — in the “Blue Book” (exclusive of the "Enfans d Adam” or “Calamus” poems, 
pone below) which Whitman did not revise save to alter internal or terminal punctuation, 
reduce a capital letter to lower case, make contractions in certain words, insert parentheses, and 
the like. These lines were retained in 1867 (many with such minor changes), but, significantly, in 
no instance did he make other changes beyond these. (The largest concentration of such lines in a 
single poem occurs in "Walt Whitman” —later “Song of Myself” — grouped from 1860, p 24-95.) 
1860, p 28, 4.3-4; 24, 5.2; 25, 10.1—2; 11.1-2; 28, 24.14; 85-36, 55.-62.; 48, 77.67; 47, 95.1; 
50, 114.1-2, 115.1-3; 51, 117.1-2; 55, 141.6, 142.1-3, 143.3, 147.1-3; 56, 148.1-2, 149.1, 
150.1-3, 151.2-6; 57, 156.1-2, 157.1-2; 61-68, 177.-184.; 69, 201.43; 73, 209.1-2; 85, 
268.1-2; 94, 312.1-2, 313.1-3; 95, 313.8; 143, 1.1-3, 2.1-2; 144, 8.3; 167, line 15; 169, line 35; 
170, line 47; 173, 7.1-2, 13.1-2; 177, 5.6-7; 200, 7.1; 210, 5.4; 219, 3.7; 282, 6.7-8; 281, 22.4-6; 
821, 29.1-3; 334, 25.1; 384, 16.5, 17.2—4; 399, 2.1; 405, lines 22-23; 426, 4.1; 428-429, 14.—18.; 
429, 21.1-3; 437, 53.4, 55.5; and 444, 21.2. 

In p 47, 91.14, Whitman made minor revisions in the text of lines 1-3 but did not change 
the "sexual" element: the 1860 text was retained in 1867 save for changes in terminal punctua- 
tion. In p 55, 146.1 and p 326, 43.14, he tightened the lines (but did not alter the "sexual" 
element) and retained the revised lines in 1867. And in p 81, 43.1—4, he revised the first line, 
retaining the "sexual" element, and tightened line 4. He dropped the first line in 1867 but 
retained the 1860 text of the explicit lines 2—4 save for changes in terminal punctuation. Similarly, 
in p 281, 22.3, "Come here, she blushingly cries — Come nigh to me, limber-hipp'd man, and give 
me your finger and thumb,” he deleted "and give," etc, retaining this revised line in 1867. How- 
ever, he retained intact in the “Blue Book” and in 1867 the lines that followed (22.4-6) in which 
he describes the sex act in explicit terms. In p 208, 1.4-5, he tightened line 5, cancelled 1.1-5 
and restored this stanza, which he retained in 1867 with changes in terminal punctuation. 

He cancelled the explicit p 268, 38.1-2 entire in the “Blue Book" but retained the 1860 text 
in 1867. The following "sexual" passages (cancelled in the “Blue Book") were rejected in 1867: 
p 51, 118.12 (he had expressed a similar sentiment in the preceding stanza, as he had elsewhere 
in lines retained in the "Blue Book" and in 1867); p 86, 276.3 (in which he expressed a similar 
sentiment in lines retained in the "Blue Book" and in 1867 — the passages from p 51 and 86 
are, significantly, from “Walt Whitman"); and p 230, 6.2-3 (part of the total cancellation of 
nineteen lines in the “Blue Book" and in 1867). And in p 60, 174.1 (i. e. from “Walt Whitman") 
he deleted the sexual reference and retained this revision in 1867. 

It is clear, therefore, that in poems other than those in the "Enfans d'Adam" and “Calamus” 
groups, “many references to sexuality" did not "disappear" in 1867. Further, Whitman had 
retained what was substantially the 1860 text of the "Enfans d'Adam” (in 1867 “Children of 
Adam") and "Calamus" poems in 1867, where one "Children of Adam" and three “Calamus” 
poems were dropped. See below, sect II, for a detailed discussion of these groups. Triggs's men- 
tion of the disappearance of "rough terms" in the 1867 edition is equally inaccurate. 
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ton 1943), and after noting that “This volume [the “Blue Book”], so the 
testimony ran [my italics], was elaborately marked in pencil for revision,” 
picked up Triggs’s statement without question and wrote, “Ironically, one 
of the distinctions of the edition of 1867, for which this volume was to serve 
as printer's copy, is the disappearance of certain Tough terms and many 
references to sexuality." " 

Canby assumed that Harlan was drawn to the "rough terms and sexual 
passages" because in this 456-page volume they "would be particularly 
marked for possible elision in the 1860 copy. And, of course, it is at. 
marked passages that a reader first looks" (p 246). In point of fact, all 
but thirty-nine pages of the "Blue Book" had been revised, and the most 
extensive revisions occur not in the sexual passages or in the "Enfans 
d'Adam" or "Calamus" sections but in the programmatic "Chants Demo- 
cratic" section. 

Gay Wilson Allen, who had examined the “Blue Book," set things straight 
in his definitive biography of Whitman The Solitary Singer by stressing in 
a concise page-and-a half summary both the impact of the war on Whitman's 
revisions and the fact that he was “mainly revising for strictly literary pur- 
poses, improving the rhythms, straightening out the syntax, strengthening 
the imagery, and deleting merely rhetorical passages or even a whole poem 
. (349). 

Horace Traubel, to whom Whitman had given the “Blue Book" in 1890, 
calling it a "curio," attempted over a seventeen-year period to raise money 
by subscription to bring out a facsimile edition, but nothing came of it and 
the project was abandoned, at least temporarily, with his death in 1919.5 
The noted Whitman collector Oscar Lion bought the "Blue Book" in 1933 
from Traubel’s widow, and when in 1953 Mr Lion gave to The New York 
Public Library his outstanding collection of Whitmaniana, the “Blue Book" 
found its final home. 


14 "Chants Democratic and Native American" was a group of twenty-one poems, sixteen of 
which appeared in the 1860 edition for the first time, and a prefatory poem, "Apostroph," which 
Whitman dropped in 1867. The poems in this group, which celebrate the theme of nationalism, 
were distributed in the 1867 edition and the group title was abandoned. See Allen, Handbook 
141-142. 

15 Traubel ran the advertisement for the proposed facsimile edition in his magazine Conservator 
(Philadelphia) from August 1902 to 19 June 1919. He also issued a leaflet prospectus containing 
a sample page, reproduced in black and white facsimile in Gay Wilson Allen, Walt Whitman 
(Evergreen Profile Book 19, New York, 1961), p [75]. I am now preparing an edition of the 
“Blue Book" to be published in two volumes by The New York Public Library: Volume 1, 
a facsimile edition and Volume 1r, a transcription and critical commentary. (Publication has 
been made possible by a gift to the library by Mr Oscar Lion.) 
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I 


Whitman's own comment in the Preface to November Boughs (1888) on 
the impact of the Civil War on his poetry is perhaps the most significant yet 
made: “Without those three or four years and the experiences they gave, 
"Leaves of Grass' would not now be existing." 

The 1867 edition was crucial to the direction that Leaves of Grass was to 
take, thematically, not because of any great variety of new poems he included 
here — there were only six — !9 but because it was in this edition, worked 
out of the “Blue Book," that he explored to the fullest the theme he was so 
preoccupied with during the war, the theme of nationalism. 

Certainly any meaningful assessment of Whitman's poetry during those 
"real parturition years," as he called them, must begin with an examination 
of the "Blue Book," for it was during the war years that he reflected in his 
revisions the doubts, the sense of urgency, the despair, and, ultimately, the 
the hope for the future of the Union he had experienced during this time. 

A number of Whitman's revisions were not retained in the 1867 edition, 
and through a detailed study of all his revisions in the "Blue Book" we have 
an opportunity to observe the shaping development of his ideas during this 
significant period of his career. From such a study we can gain a fresh 
insight into the published work by our ability to read the poems through 
their various stages of growth." In this paper, necessarily, I will try to hit 
on the main, overall direction his revisions took in the “Blue Book.” 

It was in the "Blue Book" that Whitman attempted to impose on his 
poetry a poetic order and unity to obviate the sense of disorganization and 
chaos he felt all around him. The “Blue Book" was his catharsis. Here, 
through all the multifarious revisions and excisions of poems in the 1860 
text, his interlineations, erasures, restorations by erasure, paste-overs, holo- 
graphs, marginal notes, the shifting of lines and stanzas from one section of 
a poem to another, all done variously in pencil, ink, blue pencil, and red 
pencil on all but thirty-nine of the 456 pages of the “Blue Book,” 18 emerges 
a single controlling idea out of which his imagery could proliferate, the dom- 
inating theme of nationalism, of the organic Oneness of all the States and 


16 Allen, Handbook, p 173, n 109. However, the poems "Leaflets (What General)" and "Not 
the Pilot," initially published (untitled) in the “Debris” section of the 1860 edition, 421, 425, 
should not have been included in this group. 

17 See my unpublished dissertation “A Glimpse into the Workshop: A Critical Evaluation and 
Diplomatic Transcription of the ‘Blue Book, Walt Whitman's Annotated Copy of the 1860 
Edition of Leaves of Grass” (New York University 1962). 


18 One leaf containing p 419—420 is missing. 
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their peoples, South as well as North.? His almost compulsive desire to 
achieve this poetic organic Oneness of.the States served him well: it 
was this central theme of nationalism which enabled him to tie to- 
gether the diverse though related experiences he wished to explore in his 
poetry. 

In the first three editions of Leaves, the 1855, 56, and '60, Whitman had 
skillfully developed in many of his poems what may be taken as his dominant 
metaphor, the "knit of identity," an image whose immediate sexual connota- 
tion reinforced his attempts to merge poetically America's physical greatness 
with the corresponding greatness of its people. As he had put it in the Preface 
to the 1855 edition, "The largeness of nature or the nation were monstrous 
without a corresponding largeness and generosity of the spirit of the citi- 
zen.” 90 


19 Before Whitman could attain successfully in his poetry this organic Oneness of the States, 
he obviously had to accept the South on equal terms with the rest of the country; yet at the 
same time he held the South responsible for attempting to destroy the very unity of the States 
he now wished to preserve in the "Blue Book." Here Whitman was faced with an artistic 

roblem of considerable magnitude, because he could hardly make a meaningful revision in the 
‘Blue Book" toward the total pattern of thematic unity he needed as an artist (and for the most 
part ultimately achieved) until he had solved the problem of how he was to handle the question 
of the South in the "Blue Book." 

This he did by holding in ension two separate and distinct attitudes toward the South: 
toward the South as a srmbol ct the force that would destroy the unity of the States he had 
nothing but contempt (see, e. g. Collected Writings of Walt Whitman: The Correspondence, ed 
Edwin H. Miller, New York 1961, x 174, 209, 211); yet in the "Blue Book" he was able to 
rn this contempt in artistic terms by making the South (not mentioned by name) sym- 
bolic of any aggressor that would attack the Union and whose fate it was to become “. . . an 
offal rank,/This day [of victory] to the dunghill maggots spurn'd." (See below, n 34, and the 
holograph to which it refers.) 

For the "other" South, the South of the "people," he extended his hand in friendship and 
left intact in the "Blue Book" the many already existing favorable references to the South that 
had appeared in the first three editions of Leaves as well as inserting others that brought 
together all the sections of the country on an equal footing. 

Further, Whitman's opposition to slavery on both moral and economic grounds — he had 
consistently argued that "[white] labor must not be degraded" (The Gathering of the Forces 
[hereafter cited as GF], ed Cleveland Sed de and John Black, New York and London 1920, 
1 205—208, 208-214; I Sit and Look Out |hereafter cited as ISLO], ed Emory Holloway and 
Vernolian Schwarz, New York, 1932, 90)—, his concomitant free-soilism (Uncollected Poetry 
and Prose of Walt Whitman [hereafter cited as UPP], ed Emory Holloway, New York 1921, u 
10), his belief that the South was not alone in advancing slavery (Memoranda During the War 
[&] Death of Abraham Lincoln, repr in fac, ed with intr Roy Basler, Bloomington 1962, p 64), 
his fundamental belief that the abolitionists’ stand on slavery was as excessive as it was wrong 
(UPP nm 9, n 3), his favorable attitude toward Southerners generally (ISLO 92, 95), and his 
basic humanity — he had also helped the wounded rebel soldiers in the hospitals and felt d 
sympathy for those Southern soldiers taken prisoner (Correspondence 1 115, 97-98; Wale 
Whitman and the Civil War, ed Charles I. Glicksberg, Philadelphia 1933, 133—134) — all 
contributed to his refusal to get caught up in the war hysteria current in the North during the 
war, indulge in moral indignation, and condemn the Southerner as the sole perpetrator of 
unspeakable villainies. And this, I feel, explains why in his attempt to unite poetically a nation 
torn by war he included the South in the "Blue Book" on equal terms with the North. 

20 Leaves of Grass [repr 1855 ed] (Doubleday Dolphin Master, New York, n. d.) 6. All subse- 
quent references to the 1855 edition are to this volume. 
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Whitman was the self-proclaimed poet-prophet, the omnipresent “I” who 
transcended time and space in order to identify with those who, what- 
ever their social class (his "divine average”)1 contributed their share 
in making America a vital young nation. In the 1860 edition Whitman 
was able to support the structure of his poetic program with three special 
sections appearing here for the first time: “Chants Democratic,” “Enfans 
d'Adam,” and “Calamus.” In “Chants Democratic" he celebrated the great- 
ness of America and its people; in "Enfans d'Adam" and “Calamus” he 
provided a sexual basis for, respectively, the relationship between men 
and women (“amativeness”) and the brotherhood and comradeship of man 
(“adhesiveness”) 2? | 

Thus in the 1860 edition Whitman's poetic program had a thematic struc- 
ture. With the coming of the Civil War, which in one stroke destroyed for 
the time the nationalistic base of his program, this structure collapsed. In 
the "Blue Book," therefore, he attempted to impose a thematic order and 
unity on his poetry where none palpably existed in the real world around 
him. It had been precisely on this real world of an expanding and vigorous 
new nation that he had relied to justify his metaphor of an America whose 
physical greatness he equated with the greatness of its people. Whatever 
their social and political differences, they had at least not been at each other's 
throats. 

Before the war Whitman had been able to counteract these differences 
with varying success in such typical poems as "Song of Myself" "The 
Sleepers,” and “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry," to name but a few, by advancing 
a poetic program in which he declared that no such differences in his ideal 
world existed among the various social classes.?? This ideal of brotherhood 
(whether on the social or the sexual level) was crucial to him and he ex- 
plored it as intensely in the "Blue Book" as he had before the war in the 
previous editions of Leaves, but with one significant difference: he demon- 


21 He indicated on the verso of the title page of the "Blue Book" that the following “words and 
phrases [were] to be put in German text, either wherever they occur, or in pronounced 
situations[:] “divine average’[,] ‘the unknown’[,] Democracy[,] the Soul.” This was not done 
in the 1867 edition. 


22 Whitman drew on phrenology for these descriptive terms. See Edward Hungerford, “Walt 
Whitman and His Chart of Bumps,” AL m (Jan 1931) 350-384. 


23 Henry Alonzo Meyers, “Whitman’s Conception of the Spiritual Democracy, 1855~1856,” 
AL v1 (Nov 1934) 239-253, notes that from “the American democracy of 1855, Walt Whitman 
constructed an inner complement to the outer world, a spiritual democracy governed by two 
principles, one of the unlimited individual, the other the equality of individuals . . . there is 
nothing in the 1855 and 1856 [or 1860, for that matter] Leaves which does not follow a priori 
from them” (246). 
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strated that so far as he was concerned the only way he could satisfactorily 
achieve the poetic unity, the organic Oneness of the States he desired during 
this period, was to reject in his revisions any and all foreign influerces on the 
embattled nation. 

How far he was willing to carry his xenophobia may be measured by a 
revision he cancelled in the "Blue Book," one that does not appear in any 
of the textual variants of Leaves: when for example he wished in "Chants 
Democratic" no. 4 (“Our Old Feuillage") to “demain [or cut America off 
from the rest of] the continent!” he doubtless realized he was cerrying his 
nationalism too far and excised the line “Always our own feuillagel demain 
the continent!” in favor of the relatively mild “Always the compact union 
together of you and me and alll” (p 159, line 3). 

Actually, by stressing in the "Blue Book" an attitude of intense nationalism 
Whitman was merely carrying to an excessive degree certain beliefs he had 
entertained as far back as 1842, when he was a twenty-two year old editor 
of the New York Aurora. He wanted America to stand on her owa feet and 
shake off foreign influences, and he took pot-shots at those who "have so 
deplorable a passion for whatever is foreign." At the same time he cenounced 
America’s “slavish adoration” of things with “the stamp of foreigr approba- 
tion,” here specifically the “infallibility of London and Edinburgh critics.” 
The Aurora, he said in a burst of patriotic fervor, “prides itself on being : 
imbued with an American spirit!” %4 | 

He continued the attack some years later in the Brooklyn Eagle, denounc- 
ing the prodigious amount of literary trash coming from abroad: "We have 
not enough confidence in our own judgments. . . ," he allowed, and “forget 
that God has given the American mind powers of analysis and acute- 
ness superior to those possessed by any other nation on earth." * And 
he assailed the old European orders of Russia, Austria, and Germany, 
speaking of the salutary effect of the "turbulence and destructiveness of 
the Democratic spirit" in those countries: “it is . . . from the Democracy, 
with its manly heart and its lion strength, spurning the ligatures where- 
with drivellers would bind it — that we are to expect the great FUTURE 
of this Western World!” ** Consequently when England and France, among 
others, openly sided with the South, Whitman could hardly have been 


24 Walt Whitman of the New York Aurora, ed Joseph J. Rubin and Charles H. Brown (State 
College, Pa 1950) 92. 

25 GF n 242; also see 314-316. 

26 GF x 3-4. à 
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surprised. European countries — the old orders — were capable of any 
infamy.? 

Within this context, the intensity and at times violence of Whitman’s 
nationalism during the period of the war years becomes understandable. 
Further, poetically it gave him an opportunity to open up a two-flank attack 
of his own: unite the country with the metaphor of a compact Oneness of 
the States and at the same time reject foreign influences that would, as he 
put it in his revision of “Chants Democratic" no. 1 (“By Blue Ontario's 
Shore"), be "poison to These States" (p 108). 

However, in the Preface to the 1855 edition Whitman had assumed his role 
of poet-prophet and idealized both the potentialities of the new nation and 
that which he had previously scorned, namely, the contributions of the past: 


America does not repel the past or what it has produced under its forms 
or amid other politics or the idea of castes or the old religions . . . . accepts 
the lesson with calmness. . . [.] (p [5]) 


* * * 


The American poets are to enclose old and new for America is the race 
of races. (p 7) 


* * * 


Past and present and future are not disjoined but joined. The greatest 
poet forms the consistence of what is to be from what has been and is. 
He drags the dead out of their coffins and stands them again on their 
feet .... he says to the past, Rise and walk before me that I may realize 
you. He learns the lesson . . . . he places himself where the future becomes 
present. (p 13) 


In the light of Whitman’s acceptance of the past and of foreign influences 
on America in the 1855 Preface, it is a curious irony that “Chants Democratic” 
no. 1, much of which he reworked from the Preface ?8 and which in 1860 


27 Whitman summed up his position in his note “Attitude of Foreign Governments During the 
War [1864]” (The Collected Writings of Walt Whitman: Prose Works 1892, Specimen Days, 
ed Floyd Stovall, New York 1963, 1 93): “... There is certainly not one government in Europe 
but is now watching the war in this country, with the ardent prayer that the United States 
may be effectually split, crippled, and dismember'd by it. There is not one but would help 
toward that dismemberment, if it dared. I say such is the ardent wish to-day of England and 
of France, as governments, and of all the nations of Europe, as governments. ... We are all 
too prone to wander from ourselves, to affect Europe, and watch her frowns and smiles. 
We need this hot lesson of general hatred [my italics], and henceforth must never forget it. 
Never again will we trust the moral sense nor abstract friendliness of a single government of the 
old world.” 

He let stand without revision in the “Blue Book” his attack on the excesses of European aris- 
tocracy in “Chants Democratic" no. 2 (“Song of the Broad-Axe"), p 135-136, st 17-22. Similarly, 
“France, the 18th Year of These States," p 406—407, contains only a few minor revisions. 


28 See Willie T. Weathers, “Whitman’s Poetic Translations of His 1855 Preface,” AL xix 
(March 1947) 21-40. 
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was the lead patriotic poem of the group, was heavily revised to become the 
most bitterly anti-foreign and intensely nationalistic of all the poems in the 
"Blue Book." 

The pliant structure of this seventeen-page poem (p 108-125) could easily 
accommodate Whitman's many revisions, insertions, deletions, and inter- 
lineations. In the 1860 version of the poem his reflections on the meaning of 
democracy easily proliferated out of his central metaphor, stated, character- 
istically, in the very first line: “A Nation announcing itself, (many in one,) 
...” What Whitman did here was to redefine this central metaphor in the 
light of his new Civil War experiences: by drawing on those experiences for 
his revisions he did not so much produce a new poem (he had retained a 
substantial portion of its 1860 text) as he indicated by strengthening the 
image of his persona, the Bard of Democracy the poet-prophet, the condi- 
tions under which America's new unity would be achieved in the face of 
seeming disaster. 

For these reasons his central metaphor had to be one that was definite 
yet at the same time elastic enough to accommodate the direction his other 
revisions were to take. That Whitman was aware of his problem is evidenced 
by his straining to establish the proper motif for his revision of "Chants 
Democratic" no. 1 (p 108-109), as through many complicated revisions he 
held both the 1860 version and the intended revised version of the poem 
in mind simultaneously. 

He had initially inserted the following trial lines in an eaxly revision in 
the bottom margin of p 111: 


America, isolated, I sing, against all the remainder of the earth, 
I say that works[,] poems (whether made here or imported[)] 
Breathing the spirit of other lands, are so much poison to These States[.] 


These were revised to read as two lines: 


America, isolated, I sing, against all the remainder of the earth, 
Isay that works[,] songs breathing the spirit of other lands are so much 
poison to These States[.] 2? 


29 Whitman (1863 notebook, Glicksberg, 143—144) had placed great stress on the fact that 
the "armies were composed mainly of Americen born & raised men. . . . We were all native 
born & made the main bulk of the soldiery." Glicksberg (144, n 8) has observed that "Though 
Whitman acknowledged that there were Irish and German regiments who fought loyally and 
well, he stressed the point that the Union army was a native army; the Civil War was a 
national war.” In a letter to his mother from Washington (15 April 1863, Correspondence 1 88), 
Whitman wrote “it’s a pity if we havn’t Americans enough to put over our old war regiments 
— (I think less and less of foreigners, in this war — what I see, especially in the hospitals, 
convinces me that there is no other stock, for emergencies, but native American — no other 
name by which we can be saved.)” Also see, e. g. Correspondence 1 122, 134, and 148 for 
sentiments of a similar nature. 
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He shifted the revised lines (with minor changes) to the beginning of the 
poem, taking the new title from the first line. He then revised the title to 
read, significantly, "American isolated, I sing," etc (my italics). However, he 
was still not satisfied. He cancelled the title, indicating he would transfer 
these lines elsewhere in the poem.?? 

The new title and opening lines which he finally decided on (and retained 
in this position with minor changes in Songs Before Parting) were again 
taken from a revision he had made elsewhere in the poem. He added a title 
to a seven-line holograph he had pasted over stanzas 2-6 ( p 109), presumably 
to form a new stanza, and shifted them to the beginning of the poem: 


As I wandered the prairies alone at night 


As I wandered the Prairies [sic] alone at night, 
(As I mused of these mighty days & of peace returned, and the dead 
that return no more,) 
A Phantom, gigantic, superb, with stern visage, arrested me, 
Chant me a poem, it said, that breathes my native air alone, 
5 Chant me a song of the throes of Democracy. 


(Democracy, the destined conqueror — yet treacherous lip-smiles 
every where, 


And death and infidelity at every step[.)] 


This seven-line opening stanza was clearly better suited to Whitman's 
artistic needs than the severely restrictive first, since it permitted him to 
explore a wider range of experiences. While both openings stressed an intense 
nationalism, the second (in lines 5-7) allowed him to meditate not only on 
the meaning and the ultimate triumph of democracy but also (and without 
losing faith) on those negative forces at work to destroy the harmony and 
the unity of the very ideal democratic society he was apotheosizing.?! 


30 He does not indicate where, but in Songs Before Parting they appear on p 5, st 11.1-2 and 
were dropped in 1881. 

31 During an earlier revision he had inserted two trial lines (covered by the paste-over) between 
st 2-3. These lines exemplified in part what he was to mean by "the throes of Democracy" 
and by “treacherous lip-smiles every where,/And death and infidelity at every step": "(If we 
are lost O mother, O sisters dear[,] no victor else has destroy'd us,/It is by ourselves we go 
down to eternal night)." However, he had balanced these lines with the affirmative 

We stand self-poised in the centre[,] branching thence over the world[,] 

From Missouri, Nebraska, or Kansas, laughing attacks to scorn,[.] 

Cf Whitman’s revision of “Leaves of Grass" no. 2 (“Great Are the Myths"), p 200, 2.2 and 
4.1. In 1860, 2.2—3 read “Helmsmen of nations, choose your craft! where you sail, I sail,/Yours 
is the muscle of life or death — yours is the perfect science — in you I have absolute faith.” 
The trial line "I weather it out with you, or sink with you" replaced the cancelled (entire) 
“Yours is the muscle," etc. And to 4.1, "Great are the plunges, throes, triumphs, downfalls of 
Democracy," he added "(have you thought it would not rise again? have you thought it was 
not provided for in the essence of things?)"; "win or lose," interlined following "things," was 
cancelled. 
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Thus if in the 1860 version of the poem Whitman elsewhere confined 
himself to local areas: “I am he who goes through the streets with a barbed 
tongue, questioning every one I meet — questioning you up there now,” in 
the “Blue Book” he responded to the demands of his nationalism by tran- 
scending such limitations to encounter the people of the entire nation: “I 
am he who walks the States with a barbed tongue, questioning every one I 
meet" (p 110, 9.1).5? He reinforced this declaration with the trial lines 


(With pangs & cries as your own O bearer of many children, 
This chant all wild to a race of pride I give[.]) (p 110) 


Similarly, “Are you, or would you be, better than all that has ever been 
before?” was revised to read, “O lands! would you be greater & freer than 
all that has been before?” And “If you would be better than all that has ever 
been before, come listen to me, and not otherwise” became “If you would 
be greater & freer than all that has been before, come listen to me” (p 110, 
10.1-2). 

In 1860 Whitman announced that "Mighty bards have done their work, 
and passed to other spheres," but in the "Blue Book" he specifically rejected 
the heritage of the past by revising this line to read, “The poets of Asia and 
Europe have done their work, and passed to other spheres" (p 110, 13.1). 

Lines 5-7 of the revised opening stanza justify the seemingly abrupt shift 
in tone that occurs roughly midway through the revision of the poem. 
Strengthening the relatively mild 1860 line "Slavery, the tremulous spread- 
ing of hands to shelter it — the stern opposition to it, which ceases only when 
it ceases" to the angrier "Slavery, the murderous, treacherous conspirac|y to] 
raise it upon the ruins of [all the rest]" (p 114, 17.40),9? he added the trial 
line 

On & on to the grapple with it, ([ ] [ ] the Scorncing?» assassin! 
then y[our life] or ours be the [stake —] & resp[ite] [no] 
m[ore.]4)5 (p 114) 

32 Initially he had interlined “walks the West" above the cancelled “goes through the streets”; 
"States" replaced the cancelled “West.” Cf “Chants Democratic" no. 4 (“Our Old Feuillage"), 
p 165, line 77: “And I too of the Mannahatta, singing thereof — and no less in myself than the 


whole of the Mannahatta in itself,” was revised to read, "And I too of the Mannahatta, singing 
thereof — singing the sights & songs of all my lands. . . ." 

33 A twelve-line holograph, pasted in the right margin of p 114, covered part of this trial line 
and the one discussed immediately below (“On & on,” etc). The holograph could not be removed 
without tearing the tender page. In the discussion of 17.40 and the trial line following, bracketed 
interpolations are taken from the revised version of the poem printed in Songs Before Parting. 
Two vacant sets of brackets represent illegible insertions. My interpolations are enclosed within 
angle brackets. 
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The revision and trial line paved the way for the brilliant twelve-line stanza 
he inserted immediately following them, which served as a counterpoint 
to the optimism he for the most part generated elsewhere in the poem. Here 
his attack on the South, unidentified by name, becomes in more general 
terms (and within the context of his total revisions of the poem) a pointed 
warning to any aggressor entertaining similar ambitions: 


Lo! High toward heaven, this day, 

Libertad! from the Conqueress' field return'd, 

I mark the new aureola around your head, 

No more of soft astral — but dazzling & fierce, 

5 With war's flames, & the lambent lightnings playing[;?] 

And your port immovable where you stand; 

With still the inextinguishable glance, & the clench'd & lifted fist; 

And your foot on the neck of the one, the last great Scorner, utterly 
crush'd beneath you; 

The menacing, arrogant one, that strode & advanced with his sense- 
less scorn, bearing the murderous knife; 

10 Lo! The wide swelling one, the braggart, that would yesterday do 
` so muchl 


despised 
Already a carrion dead, & damned of all the earth — an offal rank, 
This day to the dunghill maggots spurn'd.5* 


But if affirmation was quick in coming — to “O days of the future, I believe 
in youl” he added “I isolate myself for your sake!" (p 114, 18.4), and “I lead 
the present with friendly hand toward the future" (p 115, 18.7) was not 
revised — Whitman nevertheless viewed the immediate post-war situation 
with startling clarity in the trial lines 

(Soul of love & tongue of fire! 
Eyes to pierce the deepest deeps, & sweep the world! 


Mother prolific & teeming of all besides — yet barren[,] barren!) 
(p 115) 


On the final page of the poem, Whitman inserted two successive three-line 
stanzas which affirmed in a quiet, reflective manner his belief in the ultimate 
triumph of democracy: 


34 In line 11 "damned" and “despised” were alternates. The holograph was written on the 
verso of the sheet containing the final eleven lines of the Drum-Taps (publ May 1865) poem 
"Come Up from the Fields Father," indicating it was inserted after the war was over (an 
examination of the holograph, of course, also supports this view). Following the end of the war 
Whitman apparently had not-mellowed in his attitude toward the South, but at least he was 
able to control his anger enough to objectify his contempt in artistic terms. 
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(Democracy! while weapons were every where aim'd at your breast, 

I saw you serenely give birth to children, saw in dreams your dilating 
form, 

Saw you with spreading mantle covering the world.) 


(Mother! bend down[,] bend close to me your facel 

I know not what these plots & deferments are for, 

I know not success — but I know that your work goes on & must yet 
go on.) (p 125) 


Despite Whitman's many involved revisions for "Chants Democratic" no. 1, 
he felt the poem still needed more work (although basically the published 
poem followed its revised version) and he added the notation "take out & 
finish for future volume." 35 

In the “Blue Book" Whitman shows no let-up in his antagonism toward 
Europe and the traditions of the past, but in the 1867 edition he does indicate 
that he had undergone a significant, if isolated, change of heart. Jn “Proto- 
Leaf" ("Starting from Paumanok") he had revised the line "See, the many- 
cylinderd steam printing-press — See, the electric telegraph — See, the 
strong and quick locomotive, as it departs, panting, blowing the steam- 
whistle;" (p 21, 63.8) to read as two lines: "See, the many-cylinder'd steam 
printing-press — See, the electric telegraph stretching across the continent, 
from the Western Sea to Manhattan, /See, the strong and quick,” etc. In the 
1867 edition (though not in the "Blue Book") he inserted between them the 
separate line "See, through Atlantica’s depths, pulses American, Europe 
reaching — pulses of Europe, duly return'd." 

À year and a half had passed since Appomattox. Perhaps reflecting on the 
circumstance that the danger to the solidarity of the Union was now a thing 
of the past, Whitman had decided to make this gesture toward a reconcilia- 
tion with Europe in order to mitigate somewhat the forceful and at times 
violent anti-foreign attitude he had exhibited in the “Blue Book," Drum-Taps, 
and Songs Before Parting (all of whose poems came from the "Blue Book"). 
It is significant that thereafter he moved away from his preoccupation with 


85 In this connection, Whitman further strengthened the thematic unity of this poem when 
it appeared in Songs Before Parting by developing the theme of the “idea of perfect and free 
individuals," which he had passed over in the "Blue Book" with a few minor revisions, "Of the 
idea of perfect and free individuals, the idea of These States, the bard walks in advance, leader 
of leaders," was revised in the "Blue Book" to read, "Of the idea of perfect and free individ- 
uals,/Of that idea the bard of These States walks in advance, leader of leaders," (p 116, 24.1). 
In the published version this became "For the great Idea, the idea of perfect and free individ- 
uals,/For that idea, the bard walks in advance, leader of leaders. . . ." He fully developed this 
"great Idea" theme in the published version, strengthening the poem by adding to it five 
additional stanzas comprising twenty-one lines. 
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the theme of nationalism to the theme of internationalism and the cosmic 
in such poems as “Passage to India” and “A Noiseless Patient Spider." 38 


II 
Enfans d'Adam and. Calamus 


The line that Whitman added in the “Blue Book" to “Calamus” no. 39 
(“Sometimes with One I Love") 


(I loved a certain person ardently, and my love was not returned, 
But out of it I have written these songs.) [,] (p 376) 


could easily have been written during the spring of 1859, when, as Fredson 
Bowers demonstrates in Whitman's Manuscripts: Leaves of Grass (1860), he 
"very likely" made fair copies of a "cluster" of twelve "Calamus-Leaves" 
poems in his private notebook.?" Bowers conjectures that these twelve poems 
"appear to be highly unified and to make up an artistically complete story of 
attachment, crisis, and renunciation.” 5$ From some past, negative expe- 
rience Whitman extracted what was to serve as his indispensable metaphor 
of intense attachment, loneliness, and despair in the “Calamus-Leaves” clus- 
ter and in most of the poems in the 1860 “Calamus” group as well. 
Apparently Whitman had had the inner strength to resolve the personal 
crisis that impelled him to publish these morbid confessions. He was perhaps 
more fortunate than others of the same temperament because he had found 
available to him in this crucial period of his life two significant emotional 


86 In this connection, Whitman had revised the first line of "Chants Democratic” no. 17 (“On 
Journeys through the States") from "Now we start hence, I with the rest, on our journeys through 
The States," to “On journeys through the States we start." However, after dropping the poem 
in 1867, he reprinted it in Passage to India (1871), where he had added the following dnas 
giving to the poem the international motif it lacked in 1860 and in the "Blue Book" revision: 
On journeys through the States we start, 
(Ay through the world, urged by these songs, 
Sailing henceforth to every land, to every sea, )[.] 
(See Leaves of Grass, Inclusive Edition, ed Emory Holloway, New York, 1926, p 8, lines 2-3, 
and p 542.) 
37 (Chicago 1955), p lxxi. 
88 Page lxvi. James E. Miller, Jr., ^Whjtman's ‘Calamus’: The Leaf and the Root,” PMLA rxxu 
(March 1957) 253-254, takes isue with Bowers' interpretation. But see Allen, Solitary Singer 
291-228. 

The twelve poems, Bowers relates, were part of a larger group he had composed and num- 
bered earlier with the intention of including them in the forthcoming 1860 edition (p kiii). 
Initially the theme of "adhesiveness" was treated in a general way — the dominant symbol was 
“Live Oak with Moss," which he later changed to the stronger and more suggestive “Calamus- 
Leaves”: (p ixxii). He gore and numbered these poems (“I-XII”) in his notebook and in 
the 1860 edition distributed them among the forty-five "Calamus" poems appearing here for 
the first time. Nos. I-XII (with revisions) correspond to the following "Calamus" poems 
(p biv): I-14; 11-20; III-11; 1V—23; V-8; VI-32; VII-10; VIII-9; IX—34; X—43; XI-36; X11-42, 
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safety valves through which he was able to relieve the tension and strain 
that arose from his homosexual sensibility: through his poetry he was able 
to convey in the most direct manner possible the torments that issued from 
his dilemma of being “different” from other men,” and he was able to sub- 
limate this emotion in a poetic program having as its basis the brotherhood 
of man. During the war there existed a need for volunteers to care for the 
needs of the wounded soldiers and Whitman was able to perform this patri- 
otic service in hospitals in New York and Washington. 

The personal crisis in Whitman’s life that led him to create the “Calamus- 
Leaves" cluster and the "Calamus" poems may have been resolved, at least 
outwardly, by the time the 1860 edition was published.*" However, given 
the intensity of his expression of this personal dilemma in the “Calamus” 
poems, it seems reasonable to conclude that the nature of his activities during 
the war, in which he came into such close contact with the soldiers, had 
reinvoked within him this strong emotion.*! 

It is not surprising, therefore, that while Whitman's revisions for the 
“Enfans d'Adam" group were relatively light (save for no. 4, “A Woman 
Waits for Me"), he exhibited a great deal more critical concern for his 
revisions of the "Calamus" poems. Although he did not reject any of the 
“Enfans d'Adam" poems in the “Blue Book," he saw fit to drop no. 11 (“In 
the New Garden") in 1867, doubtless for artistic reasons. Despite its inclu- 
sion in the 1860 "Enfans d'Adam" group, no. 11 celebrated the theme of 
"amativeness" only in the most general way. 

However, while he also rejected in the “Blue Book" the three "Calamus" 
poems he later dropped in the 1867 edition,*? he had initially rejected no 
less than twelve “Calamus” poems,*? three of which, nos. 10, 29, and 30, he 
restored. Thus if he had followed through on his final "Blue Book" revisions 


39 See, e.g. "Calamus" nos. 3 ("Whoever You are Holding Me Now in Hand") and 12 
(*Are You the New Person Drawn toward Me?"). 

40 Not all the 1860 "Calamus" poems celebrated the theme of "adhesiveness": e. g. nos. 21 
(“That Music Always Round Me") and 31 (“What Place is Besieged?" and "What Ship Puzzled 
at Sea"). 

41 For a discussion of Whitman's belief that his "demonstrativeness" toward the soldiers helped 
them regain their health, see Oscar Cargill, The Wound Dresser, ed Richard M. Bucke (Boston 
1897; repr with intr, New York 1949) xv-xviii. 

42 Nos. 8 (“Long I Thought that Knowledge"), 9 (“Hours Continuing Long"), and 16 (“Who 
is Now Reading This?"). 

43 The three in note 42 and nos. 10 (“Recorders Ages Hence"), 12 (“Are You the New Person 
Drawn toward Me?"), 24 (“I Hear Yt was Charged against Me"), 29 (“A Glimpse”), 30 
(“A Promise to California"), 32 ("What Think You I Take My Pen in Hand?"), 37 (“A Leaf 
for Hand in Hand"), 38 ( ^Fast-Anchor'd Eternal O Love"), and 44 (“Here the Frailest Leaves 
of Me"). He made the notation "(InP)" next to no. 27 (“O Living Always, Always Dying"), 
but the poem (which was not cancelled) was retained in 1867. 
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for this group, nine “Calamus” poems (or one-fifth the group) would have 
been rejected in 1867. At first glance it might appear that he had rejected 
the nine poems in order to obliterate those he felt to be particularly reveal- 
ing. However, within the context of his overall revisions for the “Calamus” 
group in the “Blue Book” the evidence clearly suggests that he had rejected 
them for strictly artistic reasons, in order to avoid repeating the same theme 
and emotion he had explored variously throughout this group in the 1860 
edition. 


Enfans d'Adam 


With the exception of no. 4 Whitman appears to have been satisfied with 
his expression of “amativeness” in this group of fifteen poems. He had initially 
marked no. 4 “satisfactory Jan 65” (the title page of the “Enfans d Adam” 
group bears the notation “All satisfactory — Jan ’65”) but later mended 
the “Jan” to “July” after making further revisions in the poem. No. 4 was 
extensively revised from a poem whose dominant metaphor was one of 
“amativeness” to one whose imagery supported the burden of Whitman’s 
nationalism during this period. Significantly, “A Woman Waits for Me” be- 
came in revision “A Woman America Knows.” However, at some point 
between July 1865 and September 1866 (when the 1867 edition was in the 
press), Whitman rejected “A Woman America Knows” in favor of the 1860 
version, retaining it with minor changes in the 1867 “Children of Adam” 
group. 

In no. 1 (“To the Garden the World”) he added only a trial title taken, 
characteristically, from the first line and a word which he brought in from 
the margin and erased. Five poems, nos. 8 (“Native Moments"), 9 ("Once 
I Pass'd through a Populous City"), 13 (^O Hymen! O Hymeneel), 14 (“I 
am He that Aches with Love"), and 15 (“As Adam Early in the Morning”), 
containing forthright and explicit expressions of the theme of “amativeness,” 


44 Tn another connection, Miller, ^ ‘Calamus’: The Root and the Leaf,” compares the “Calamus” 
poems in the 1860 edition with those in the final (1892) edition of Leaves and concludes that 
the latter "certainly do not reveal a pattern of suppression or concealment. In almost every 
instance, sufficient artistic reasons can be found to justify the change [i. e. the dropping of three 
"Calamus" poems, the transfer of four to other sections of Leaves, and the adding of a poem] 
undertaken. By and large, the ‘Calamus’ section remained in essence the same through some 
thirty years of revision" (258). 

45 He probably decided to stay with the 1860 version for the same reason that impelled him, 
following the end of the war, to insert the line in the 1867 text but not in the “Blue Book" 
in which he reached toward a reconciliation with Europe and the traditions of the past after 
having made so many revisions which were motivated by bis nationalism. What is clear, however, 
is that he did not alter the poem in this manner because he may have panicked after his dis- 
missal by Harlan on 30 June. We have already seen that Whitman had allowed the bulk of the 
lines containing explicit references to sex to stand throughout the "Blue Book." 
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show light revisions in which he added trial titles, altered terminal punctua- 
tion, tightened a line by replacing a word or substituting one word for 
another, and the like. 

Similarly, nos. 2 (“From Pent-up Aching Rivers"), 3 ("I Sing the 3ody 
Electric"), 5 ("Spontaneous Me"), 6 (“One Hour to Madness and Joy"), 7 
(“We Two, How Long We were Fool'd"), and 12 (“Ages and Ages Return- 
ing at Intervals"), several of which are lengthy poems, contain moderate 
revisions in which he cancelled several lines, added short phrases, and 
changed terminal punctuation but did not alter the tone of the poeras or 
delete the explicit references to sex he had included in the 1860 edition.*¢ 

Of the remaining two, nos. 10 (“Facing West from California's Shores”) 
and 11 (“In the New Garden"), he inserted a trial line in no. 10 and tightened 
the poem by deletion and replacement. In no. 11, in which he reflects on 
the meaning of death, he did the same by cancelling four of the nine lines 
and replacing one of the cancelled lines with a trial line. His revisions of 
the “Enfans d'Adam" poems were, except for “A Woman Waits for Me,” light 
to moderate, and the most explicit sexual passages in such poems as "From 
Pent-up Aching Rivers,” “I Sing the Body Electric,” "Spontaneous Me,” 
and “One Hour to Madness and Joy” were allowed to stand. 


Calamus 


It would be difficult to assign as the reason for Whitman’s initial rejection 
of twelve and restoration of three “Calamus” poems in the “Blue Book” 
solely his desire to eliminate highly personal and revealing statements on 
the theme of “adhesiveness.” While the three “Calamus” poems he dropped 
in 1867 clearly reflect the loneliness and despair that resulted from his in- 
ability to maintain such a relationship, many of the “Calamus” poems that 
he retained in the “Blue Book” were equally revealing, especially the heavily 
revised no. 3 (“Whoever You are Holding Me Now in Hand”), in which 
he explores the theme of “adhesiveness” with almost a compulsive intensity. 

No. 3 was revised in three separate stages. To the revised stanzas 4-7, 
Whitman added the trial title “By stealth in some wood O my lover,” and 
this constituted the final version of the poem in the “Blue Book.” “O my 


46 For example, Whitman’s only deletion in “Spontaneous Me” occurred in line 10 (this line 
was retained in 1867) and clearly was made for artistic reasons: "This poem [i. e. the male sex 
organ], drooping shy and unseen, that I always carry, and that all men carry. . . .” However, 
in 1860 he had repeated the same idea in line 11: “(Know, once for all, avowed on purpose, 
wherever are men like me, are our lusty, lurking, masculine, poems,). . ." With the exception 
of line 10, the explicit references in this poem to the sex act and to the organs of the body-were 
all retained in the “Blue Book” save for changes in terminal punctuation, etc. 
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lover," which he added in the final stage of revision to the end of several 
lines, became a motif (and almost a repetend) which reinforced the personal, 
secretive tone of stanzas 4—7. And he retained intact in the "Blue Book" many 
of no. 3's 1860 lines. 

He revised his initial trial title “By stealth in a wood for trial” to the more 
evocative “By stealth in some wood O my lover." The following is a fair copy 
of Whitman's revisions for the third and final stage of no. 3: 47 


[By stealth in some wood O my lover] 


[[4. Or else, only ]] [Bly stealth, in some wood, [[for trial,]] 
[O my lover] or back of a rock, in the open air, 
(For in any roofed room of a house I emerge not — nor in company, 
And in libraries I lie as one dumb, a gawk, or unborn, or dead,) 
But just possibly [specially] with you on a high hill [[— first]] 
[W]atching lest any person, for miles around, approach unawares, 
Or possibly with you sailing at sea, or on the beach of the sea, or 
some quiet island, 
Here to put your lips upon mine I permit you, 
With the comrade's long-dwelling kiss, or the new husband's kiss, 
For I am the new husband, and I am the comrade. 
[But I am not what you supposed, O my lover.] 


5. Or, if [[you will,]]* thrusting me beneath your clothing, 

Where I may [[feel the throbs of your heart, or]]* rest [[upon your]] 
[on your waist or] hip, 

Carry me when you go forth over land or sea; 

For thus, merely touching you, [[is enough]] — is [[best,]] [better 
for both of us,] 

And thus, touching you, would I silently sleep and be carried eter- 
nally. 

[On your breast, on your silent breast O my lover] 


6. But these leaves [opening you open] [[conning, you con]] at peril, 
For these leaves, and me, you will not understand, [O my lover,] 
They will elude you at first, and still more afterward — I will cer- 

tainly elude you, 
pee you should think you had unquestionably caught me, 
beho 
Already you see I have escaped from you[[.]] [, O my lover] 
[Therefore set me down of your own accord 
Release your hands from my shoulders & let me go.] 


7. For it is not for what I have put into it that I have written this book, 
Nor is it by reading it you will acquire it, [O my lover,] 


47 Retained insertions in Whitman’s hand are bracketed. All cancelled portions of the text are 
double-bracketed and cancellations restored by erasure are double-bracketed and starred. All 
are final readings. 
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Nor do those know me best who admire me[[,]] and vauntingly 
praise me, 

[[Nor will the candidates for my love, (unless at most a very few,) 
prove victorious,]] 

Nor will my poems do good only — they will do just as much evil, 
perhaps more[[,]][;] 

[[For all is useless without that which you may guess at many times 
and not hit — that which I hinted at,]] 

Therefore release me, 

[Put me down at once, take off your hands from my shoulders] and 
depart on your way[[.]][, O my lover] 


4 


Similarly, Whitman strengthened and personalized the theme of "adhe- 
siveness" in the four-line no. 42 (“To a Western Boy"). He interlined “O boy 
of the west! to you O my loving boy!" above (and replacing) the printed 
line 1 and revised lines 1-4 (now 2—5), as follows: “To the young man, many 
things to absorb, to engraft, to develop, I teach, to help him become éléve 
of mine" became "To you many things I teach, to help you become éléve of 
mine"; "But if blood like mine circle not in his veins" became "For all that 
if blood like mine circle not in your veins”; “you” replaced “he,” to read, “If 
you be not silently selected by lovers, and do not silently select lovers"; and 
“Of what use is it that he seek to become élève of mine?" became “Of what 
use were it to become éléve of mine?" 

He retained without revision the most revealing lines in no. 11 (^When 
I Heard at the Close of the Day"), in which he describes the joys he expe- 
rienced when he and the one he loves “most” “lay sleeping . . . under the 
same cover in the cool night": 


6 And when I thought how my dear friend, my lover, was on his way 
coming, O then I was happy; 


* * * 


8 And the next [day] came with equal joy — And with the next, at 
evening, came my friend; 
And that night, while all was still, I heard the waters roll slowly 
continually up the shores, 
10 I heard the hissing rustle of the liquid and sands, as directed to me,*® 
whispering, to congratulate me, 
For the one I love most lay sleeping by me under the same cover in 
the cool night, 
— In the stillness, in the autumn moonbeams, his face was inclined 
toward me, 
And his arm lay lightly around my breast — And that night I was 


happy. 


48 “as directed to me,” was cancelled. In line 12 an em dash was inserted preceding “In.” 
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In the revealing nos. 20 (“I Saw in Louisiana a Live-Oak Growing"), 22 
(“To a Stranger"), and 40 (“That Shadow My Likeness") he inserted trial 
titles but made no revisions in the text. In no. 36 (“Earth My Likeness") 
he added a trial title and corrected only a letter that in 1860 had been set 
in the wrong font. These lines stood unrevised: 


I now suspect there is something fierce in you, eligible to burst forth; 
5  Foran athlete is enamoured of me — and I of him, 
But toward him there is something fierce and terrible in me, eligible 
to burst forth, 
I dare not tell it in words — not even in these songs. 


Fourteen of the “Calamus” poems are personally revealing in various 
degrees and contain only light revisions.*® Similarly, he retained eleven 
poems with moderate revisions and (with an occasional minor exception) 
variously let stand the sexual imagery or strengthened it. And he made 
changes for artistic reasons by tightening or excising a line, and the 
like.” 

Of the three poems he rejected and restored, “Recorders Ages Hence,” 
^A Glimpse,” and “A Promise to California,” the first two are certainly as 
revealing as any he rejected, and whatever changes he made in no way 
altered their sharply delineated theme of "adhesiveness." It would appear 
then that his rejection of the nine “Calamus” poems (of which “Are You the 
New Person Drawn toward Me?" was marked "Out without fail" and *A 
Leaf for Hand in Hand" was not revealing by anybody's standards) must 
be attributed to reasons other than that they betrayed the expression of 
highly personal emotions he wished to obliterate in the 1867 edition. 


4 Nos. 2 (“Scented Herbage of My Breast"), 6 (“Not Heaving from my Ribb'd Breast Only"), 
13 (“Roots and Leaves Themselves Alone"), 14 (“Not Heat Flames up and Consumes"), 15 
(“Trickle Drops"), 17 (“Of Him I Love Day and Night"), 18 (“City of Orgies”), 21 (“That 
Music Always Round Me"), 23 (“This Moment Yearning and Thoughtful"), 26 (“We Two 
Boys Together Clinging"), 27 (^O Living Always, Always Dying"), 31 (“What Place is 
Besieged?" and “What Ship Puzzled at Sea"), 35 (“To the East and to the West"), and 45 
(“Full of Life Now"). 

He cancelled the notation "? Calamus. Pto lead the separate vol{ume]?” inserted next to no. 2. 
It is difficult to tell by this ambiguous notation whether at one point he intended no. 2 to lead 
“the separate vol,” i.e. of the next (1867) edition; or of only “Calamus” poems; or whether 
the entire "Calamus" group except no. 1 would lead the next edition. In all events in 1807 
no. 2 follows no. 1 and the "Calamus" group follows "Children of Adam" with the poem 
"Excelsior" separating them. 


50 Nos. 1 (“In Paths Untrodden"), 4 ("These I Singing in Spring"), 7 (“Of the Terrible 
Doubt of Appearances"), 11 ("When I Heard at the Close of the Day"), 19 (“Behold This 
Swarthy Face"), 25 ("The Prairie-Grass Dividing"), 28 (“When I Peruse the Conquerd 
Fame"), 33 (“No Labor-Saving Machine"), 34 (“I Dream'd in a Dream"), 39 (“Sometimes 
with One I Love"), and 41 (“Among the Multitude”). 
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Let us examine the three he dropped in 1867, “Long I Thought that 
Knowledge,” “Hours Continuing Long,” 5+ and “Who is Now Reading This?" 
In “Long I Thought that Knowledge” the poet declares that 


10 I heed knowledge, and the grandeur of The States, and the example 
of heroes, no more, 
Iam indifferent to my own songs — I will go with him I love, 
It is to be enough for us that we are together — We never separate 
again. 


We have seen that Whitman's nationalism during this period ran counter to 
this sentiment. He doubtless rejected “Long I Thought" for this reason and 
not because it was any more revealing than the others. Further, the poem was 
rejected without a single revision or even the inclusion of a trial title. 

The plaintive lines 1-4 of “Hours Continuing Long" contain light revisions, 
with only “of the dusk" cancelled in line 2: “Hours of the dusk, when I with- 
draw to a lonesome and unfrequented spot, seating myself, leaning my face 
in my hands." He revised lines 5: "Hours when I am forgotten, (O weeks 
and months are passing, but I believe I am never to forgetl)" and 6: “Sullen 
and suffering hours! (I am ashamed — but it is useless — I am what I am;)" 
to read as the new line 5: “— Hours when I am forgotten, sullen and suffering 
hours!” After making several revisions in which he tightened lines 7 and 8, 
he joined line 8 to 7, to read: 


7 Hours of my torment — is there over the whole earth one other man 
like me[,] 
8 Is he as I am now distracted — his friend, his lover, lost to him? 


He revised line 9, “Is he too as I am now? Does he still rise in the morning, 
dejected, thinking who is lost to him? and at night, awaking, think who is 
lost?” to read: “Does he rise in the morning, dejected, thinking who is lost 
to him? or at night, awaking, think who is lost?” The introspective and 
revealing lines 10-12 show no revisions: 


10 Does he too harbor his friendship silent and endless? harbor his 
anguish and passion? 
Does some stray reminder, or the casual mention of a name, bring 
the fit back upon him, taciturn and deprest? 
Does he see himself reflected in me? In these hours, does he see the 
face of his hours reflected? 


51 At some point Whitman had doubts about rejecting “Long I Thought” and “Hours Contin- 
uing Long”; next to the former he wrote the notation “Out” preceded by a question mark and 
drew cancelling lines through the text; next to the latter he wrote “Out for revision” and “Out,” 
but drew no cancelling lines through the text. 
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While Whitman's (unrevised) confession of guilt in “Who is Now Reading 
This?" for "the stuff of wrong-doing" — “. .. (O conscience-struck! O self- 
convicted!) / . . . as if I do not secretly love strangers! . . .” — was certainly 
highly personal and revealing, it is difficult to see where it is more revealing 
than, say, the final revision of “Whoever You are Holding Me Now in Hand,” 
the lightly revised “Earth, My Likeness,” or for that matter any of the other 
poems in the “Calamus” group which he retained with light or moderate 
revisions. 


By October 1866, Leaves of Grass with three annexes — Drum-Taps, 
Sequel to Drum-Taps, and Songs Before Parting — was in print, and Whit- 
man expressed to his mother his relief that the difficult job of getting the 
book out was over: 


... I feel satisfied with the looks of it — it might be better, & handsomer 
paper, &c — but I am glad it turns out as good as it is. . . . Then I feel sure 
it tells the meaning better than any of the former editions — My enemies, 
& those who are determined to find fault, will of course still do so — But 
I feel that the book proves itself to any fair person — & will have a fair 
chance now, & go ahead. But the best thing is, it is done — & I shant 
worry myself any more with fixing & revising it — 5? 


A comparison of the 1860 and 1867 editions indicates in the clearest possi- 
ble manner the extent of Whitman’s enormous creative activity during the 
war years. And an examination of the “Blue Book,” whose heavily and 
painstakingly revised 1860 text served as printer’s copy for the 1867 edition, 
makes it possible for us to understand why and how he responded as he did 
in his poetry to the pressures of war. On the evidence his optimism over the 
1867 edition was justified.* 


52 Correspondence x 288. 


53 I am deeply indebted to Mr Oscar Lion; to Professor Gay Wilson Allen, for making available 
to me the microfilm and prints of the “Blue Book” in his possession; and to Mr Lewis M. Stark, 
Chief of the Rare Book Division of The New York Public Library, and his assistant Mrs Maud 
Cole, for extending many courtesies, 


E 


À Billings Manuscript of Civil War Recollections 
By MaxcanEr L. Brown' 


N THE PROCESS of sorting the papers of Dr John Shaw Billings, this 
account of "An Evening on a Hospital Boat" was found. It is typewrit- 
ten, which places it some years after the actual occurrence of the events 
described. Billings himself has written under the title "D* J. S. Billings, U. S. 
Army" which is the form he would have used from early 1861 to the close 
of 1894. As typewriters came into use during the 1880s, and as there was 
much interest then in Civil War recollections, it is probable that Billings 
wrote the item during that decade. 

Although the sketch is by no means a great literary piece, it was written 
by the one man in the Union Army who was most likely to know the facts 
of cases like it. Billings was only twenty-two years old and a few months 
out of medical school when the Civil War began. He was one of the first 
medical men to volunteer. He was quickly spotted as a highly skilled sur- 
geon with a remarkable talent for organization and administration. By the 
spring of 1864 he was with the Army of the Potomac. Among other duties, 
he was in charge of ambulances and supplies in connection with the trans- 
portation and care of the wounded from the field hospitals to more perma- 
nent institutions.! 

Billings' letters to his wife tell us of the awful heat and dust of the late 
spring and early summer. By July 18 the ice-houses had given cut. It was 
bad enough for all the Army, but worse for the sick and wounded. By July 18 
rain had brought a little relief. On the 19th Billings expected an assault on 
Petersburg "at any moment. Burnside has finished his mine, but it is not 
improbable that the Rebs have countermined him and it is very uncertain 
as to who will get blown up first.” ? 

A week later Billings was sent home on twenty days’ sick leave. His left 
leg had been partially paralyzed months earlier. By August 22 he was re- 
lieved from duty in the field and transferred to the Washington ofice of the 
Medical Director of the Army of the Potomac? It is true that he was no 
longer in the field during the August night he wrote about years later, but 
he knew from experience the condition of the men who were being shipped 
out of the field hospitals and what the doctors in charge were vp against. 


1 Fielding H. Garrison, John Shaw Billings (New York 1915 Putnams) 74-75. 
2 Garrison 76-123. - 
3 Garrison 126. 
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The route of the hospital ship, from City Point to Washington, is indicated by arrowheads. 
Detail from map of Virginia, Laing & Laing, Lith, 1862 
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AN EVENING ON A HOSPITAL BOAT 
By D J. S. Billings. U. S. Army. 


HIS is a sketch of an August night in 1864. The steamboat had been 

filled that afternoon with sick and wounded men taken from the big 
tent hospitals at City Point, Virginia, to which hospitals they had come 
from the Army of the Potomac, then lying in front of Petersburg. It had 
been a hot day, no clouds, no wind: the sun shone down on the dusty roads, 
on the tents of the hospital with their sides rolled up, on the stunted cedars 
and straggling bushes powdered with white and yellow dust, on the string 
of ambulances bringing down to the wharf the men whom the doctors had 
selected to be sent off, on the wharf itself across which stretched a line of 
armed men to prevent the passage of any but those who had the proper 
authority to do so, and on the big steamboats into which were pouring a 
stream of litters and of men on crutches or with curiously bandaged arms or 
heads; and wherever it shone it made everyone close his eyes as nearly as 
was possible without actually shutting them, in order to keep out the dust 
and glare. The remembrance of all this made it the more delicious a few 
hours later when the steamboat was well on her way towards the mouth of 
the James. The sun had disappeared behind the low scrub covered ridges to 
the west, and a cool gentle breeze began to meet the ship and sweep away 
the last remnants of heat from her decks. Then it was that Corporal Daly 
after lighting his pipe, not an easy thing to do, when as in the Corporals 
case, there is but one arm and hand to do it with, said to private Dent who 
was lying on the deck beside him, "This is the first minute of rale comfort I 
have had for two weeks — how is it with yerself Jack?" Jacks answer was a 
sort of affirmative and coinciding grunt as much as to say “same here.” This 
Short answer was not due to any want of sociability on Jacks part but to the 
fact that a few days before a musket ball had broken his lower jaw, ploughed 
a groove across the top of his tongue and passed out through his cheek, thus 
putting a stop to his smoking, tobacco chewing, and storytelling for some 
little time to come. The two men were great cronies and very unlike each 
other. Tim Daly the Corporal was a big man, about forty years old, with 
reddish hair, freckled face and laughing grey eyes. His left arm was in a 
sling and if you looked closely you might see that the hand was gone. Private 
Jack Dent was a slender youth of about nineteen, with a head so bandaged 
up that it was hard to tell what his natural appearance might be. As he lay 
on the deck with his head resting on the coil of rope on which Daly was 
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sitting, he looked up into his face, smiled and mumbled out “Glad your arm 
dont hurt so much.” “Oh the arm, sure the pain is nothing now to spake of 
and the doctor tells me the stump is healing fine. Here he comes now.” As 
he spoke Dr McKee, a small thin man with an uniform coat several sizes 
too large for him, came picking his way through the men scattered on the 
deck, stopping here and there to ask if they were comfortable, — if they had 
had their coffee — if they wanted anything, and so forth. But the men on 
the forward deck wanted nothing but to be let alone, — they were the least 
sick and most slightly wounded on board, for all the men that could not 
get about by themselves were stowed away in the cots in the saloon and 
under shelter on the main deck. Finally the Doctor came up to where Tim 
and Jack had located themselves and after peering over his glasses at them 
for a moment, said "Is that you Daly? How's the arm?" “Its what's left of 
me Doctor, and the arm’s first rate, only I feel a bit cramp in my thumb, and 
that's very queer, for the said thumb must be fifty miles from here by now." 
"Yes" said the Doctor with a smile "It is about that, for that's Dancing Point 
behind us and we are just off the mouth of the Chickahominy now. Never 
mind the thumb, as long as it dont hurt you much — it will be two or three 
years before you lose the feel of it. Do you want your arm dressed again?" 
“No, it’s all right — but I wish I had room to walk about a bit; I'm tired of 
sitting in this coil, like an old hen on a nest." "Very well" said the Doctor 
"Come and make yourself useful; I may want somebody to hold the lantern 
while I see some of the men inside, and the steward is busy. Come along and 
keep your arm close in front of you.” “I'll do that but I hope the Doctor 
wont keep me in there very long; here's Jack and me want to be together 
this night.” “Jack; who's Jack? Ohl I see, — well Dent, you had a close call, 
— better here than lying in the Crater is'n't it?" Jack mumbled out assent 
and the Doctor started for the upper deck, swinging the lantern and closely 
followed by Daly. Between decks it was still warm and close, for the breeze 
did not have a fair chance to sweep out all the alleys and corners; and the 
faint, undescribable, but unmistakeable, odor of sick and soiled humanity 
gave an extra wrinkle and tilt to Daly's nose, as he met it on coming in from 
the fresh outer air, The men sent north by boats had been selected by the 
Surgeons as being so sick or seriously injured that they were not likely to 
recover for severa] months, and yet not so hard hit that there would be 
danger of their dying on the trip. In this particular lot there were a num- 
ber of those who had been wounded in the charge which followed the 
explosion of the mine which had been dug under the enemies lines and 
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blown up the last of July, and they had been under the charge of Dr Mc Kee 
at the big tent hospital at City Point. The Doctor had managed to obtain 
. orders to go up to Washington on this boat, and assist the ship's surgeon on 
the way. The boat itself was a sidewheel river steamer, the floor of the 
saloon of which, from front to rear, was crowded with cots, with barely 
room to pass between them. In the staterooms on each side were a number 
of wounded officers. Besides this steamboat, an ocean steamship fitted up 
as a hospital boat had been loaded at City Point that afternoon, and was 
coming down the river a few miles behind and bound for Philadelphia. On 
this ship wooden bunks had been built up in tiers one above the other wher- 
ever there was space to put them between decks, and there it was much 
hotter and closer than it was on the comparatively open river steamer. From 
the head of the stairs the Doctor entered the forward part of the saloon, 
which was dimly lighted by three or four lamps which flared in the breeze 
sweeping in through the front doors and windows, and gave a fitful glitter 
to the eyes which were turned on him by the occupants of the close packed 
cots. Most of them were lying on their backs, stretched out at full length, 
for the narrow beds permitted little choice of position, but those who were 
awake had turned their heads to see who was coming, as the door opened. 
There had been a murmur of low conversation a moment before, but this 
ceased as the Doctor entered, and as he stood still for a moment surveying 
the scene, he heard a low moaning from one side, and a curious whiffing 
sound from a cot on the other side near where he had entered. Stepping to 
the head of the cot, through the narrow passage which had been left for 
attendants, and looking down, he saw a man who was apparently trying to 
blow something off the end of his nose at each expiration by protruding the 
lower lip and forcing the stream of air upward in a short quick puff. The 
face was pale and swollen, the eyes restless and with a peculiar frightened 
look, and the arms were extended down by the side of the body with the 
hands grasping the side-rail of the cot, — not firmly, but with a sort of 
quivering spasmodic clutch. "What's the matter my man?" said the Doctor. 
“I don't know sir.” “Well, why are you puffing in that way?" “To blow up 
the paper (puff) so that I can breathe (puff)." "The paper; what paper?" 
“The paper that's stuck on the end of my nose (puff) and falls on my mouth 
(puff) when I draw breath (puff)." The Doctor put his hand on the man's 
forehead which was cool and clammy, and then bent over and grasped his 
wrist, beneath which he could feel the tendons twitching and quivering. 
“Are you hurt anywhere?" was his next question. To this he got no answer 
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but the tremor of the arm increased, and extended, while the puffing became 
more rapid. ^He's not hurt, Doctor" said the man in the next cot, who had 
propped himself up on one elbow and was looking on with intelligent inter- 
est — "He's a sutlers clerk just off a long spree.” “D. T." said the Doctor 
“But a new style. We must get him into a place by himself or you men round 
here will get no sleep to night." So saying he walked aft in search of a stew- 
ard whom he soon found and directed to remove the man to a stateroom, to 
give him some medicine which he prescribed, and to put a special watcher 
with him. "Too bad": he muttered as he turned away after doing this. ^Too 
bad, to worry soldiers who deserve all the care they can get, with a sick sot 
who must be watched every minute or he'll jump overboard.” Daly, who 
had followed the Doctor, grinned a little and said, “Tm thinking Hogan’s 
mungoose would be no use with that fellow, Doctor." “Hogans mungoose? 
What's that?" “Well — you see Hogan was always jokin, and one day when 
he was going to Albany he got in the smoking car and put a queer shaped 
box that looked like a Noah’s ark down on the seat beside him. “What have 
you in the box?" said a man sitting in front. "It's a mungoose" says Hogan. 
“And what's a mungoose?” “It’s a gray beast like a cat that kills snakes." "And 
what are you doing with it?” "Tm taking it to cure my brother-in-law.” 
“What's the matter with him?” “Well you see, he took too much on St 
Patricks day, and now it's red and blue snakes he's seeing." "But man alive, 
those aint real snakes." "I know it well" says Hogan "But thin, that's not a 
rale mungoose either." The Doctor laughed, Daly grinned more broadly 
and said — "Will the Doctor need me?" "No" said the Doctor "That story 
lets you off — go and hunt up Jack." and off he went. Meantime the boat 
was churning steadily on through the summer night, sometimes heading for 
the North Star and sometimes directly away from it, as it followed the wind- 
ing channel of the James; past Pagan Creek, Ragged Island and Newport 
News, until at last it passed between Fortress Monroe and the Rip Raps and 
turned to the north up the Chesapeake. By this time it was midnight and 
nine out of ten of the men on the cots were asleep. The Doctors had finished 
their first round of inspection, seen that all wounds were properly dressed, 
and prescribed for those that were suffering, and the stewards were finish- 
ing the work by giving the sleeping draughts to those for whom they had 
been ordered. The delirium tremens case had had his dose twice, and was 
quieter, only finding it necessary to blow away the imaginary paper valve 
from his mouth about once in five minutes. Daly and Dent had unrolled 
their blankets and were stretched side by side, on and under them, upon 
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the open deck; sound asleep. Dr Mc Kee and the Captain were leaning 
against the rail, smoking and watching the lights of the Hospital Steamship 
which had been following them, but was now sheering off to the east to pass 
out the mouth of the Chesapeake. “Any very bad cases on board?” said the 
Captain. “No! Nothing serious for to night, although there are some that are 
making their last voyage.” “Tm glad to hear we'll lose none to night. Last 
trip we had three men die on board before reaching the wharf, and I dont 
like it: the Doctors ought to be more careful in picking out men to be sent 
off.” “Doctors make mistakes as well as other men.” was the answer, “And 
when a man tells you that he feels stronger and quite fit to go, — that his 
wife is waiting for him in Washington, and that if you dont let him go he 
dont want to live, it is pretty hard sometimes to tell whether he is lying or 
not, And I dont blame them either. Virginia soil is good to get away from 
just now. But I dont think any such mistakes have been made this time.” 
“Glad to hear it — I like to see em all go off the boat looking better and 
brighter than when they came on. This boat load may do so but the men in 
the ship out yonder wont be so happy. It is calm enough here but she is 
going to roll a good deal when she gets outside the Capes, and there isn’t wind 
enough to fill the wind-sails and cool off between-decks.” “Well — it wont 
last long” said the Doctor, “And they will be made much of when they get 
home; most of them will have a great story to tell about the mine explosion 
and their hospital experience, and the little troubles of the voyage will soon 
be forgotten. I really think we are getting towards the end of the war. An- 
other year ought to finish it.” “Yes, it looks like it, and it is full time; I know 
I shall be glad to be carrying very different cargoes from those I have been 
moving for the last month.” “No doubt” said the Doctor, “But twenty years 
hence you will be telling more stories about these same cargoes than about 
any others you ever handled.” “Stories, — humph; you seem to look on this 
whole business as if it were mainly intended for stories.” “No —” said the 
Doctor, pitching the stump of his cigar overboard and yawning, “No — not 
exactly, but that will be an important result, especially for the men that live 
through it, and have the stories to tell. l'm going to get an hours nap. Good 
night!” 


Ye 


More Facts about the Publishing 
of Theodore Winthrop's Novels 


By Evsrmce Corey 


Y “Bibliographical Notes on Theodore Winthrop,” printed in this 
Bulletin for January 1917 (vol XXI p 3-18), were largely based on 
what might properly be called secondary sources and upon assumptions 
regarding the accuracy of title-page indications as to editions. This is espe- 
cially true of the lists of issues of Winthrop's novels from Ticknor & Fields, 
the Boston publishers, though some of the data for later issues was secured 
directly from his later publishers. The lack of such data for the early issues 
was a defect that had to be borne at that time. 

With and since the appearance of W. S. Tryon's Parnassus Corner (Boston 
1963), a superb biography of James T. Fields, with its clues to original, con- 
temporaneous evidence about the books produced by his firm, new facts 
have been brought to light. Following direct correspondence, Mr Tryon has 
kindly furnished detailed information concerning the five Winthrop titles, 
extracted from the "cost books" of Ticknor & Fields. This new data supple- 
ments, corrects, and in a general sense supercedes the information in my 
lists of 1917, altering the generalizations that were based on Allibone. His 
most significant contribution is the information as to the number of copies 
printed in each "edition," which varied quite considerably. In the list that 
follows, what Mr Tryon records as "printings" I had called "editions" in my 
notes. Further, what he records as "copyright" from the "cost book" entries, 
we understand as "royalties." 

This detailed information about the Ticknor & Fields publishing, which 
so greatly improves my previous work of long ago, I owe to him many 
thanks for furnishing. 


PRINTINGS BY TICKNOR & FIELDS 


Cecil Dreeme 

1 vol 16 mo 1,000 copies retailed at $1.00 Subsequent printings were called "editions" 
Published Oct 25 1861 by the publishers, but from the same 
Stereotyped and printed by Welch, plates were only reprints of the first 
Bigelow & Co, Cambridge. No copy- edition 
right mentioned. (Obviously the 2nd 500 copies copyright 10¢ 
first 1,000 copies were exempted Pub Oct 28 1861 
from copyright payment, a sharp but 3rd 500 copies copyright 104 
not unusual practice.) Pub Nov 2 1861 
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4th 500 copies copyright 10¢ 
Pub Nov 11 1861 

&th 500 copies copyright 10¢ 
Pub Nov 11 1861 

6th 500 copies copyright 104 
Pub Nov 22 1861 

7th 500 copies copyright 104 
Pub Nov 25 1861 

8th 1,000 copies copyright 104 
Pub Dec 16 1861 

9th 1,000 copies copyright 10¢ 

Pub Dec 30 1861 

500 copies copyright 104 

Pub Feb 20 1862 

500 copies copyright 10é 

Pub Mar 15 1862 

500 copies copyright 10 

Pub Apr 24 1862 

500 copies copyright 104 

Pub July 26 1862 

500 copies copyright 10¢ 

Pub Oct 8 1862 


John Brent 
1 vol 16 mo 2,000 copies retailed at $1.00 
Published Jan 22 1862 
Stereotyped and printed by Welch, 
Bigelow & Co 
Copyright on 1,000 copies (1,000 
exempt) 109 
Subsequent printings: 
2nd 1,000 copies copyright 10¢ 
Pub Jan 27 1862 
3rd 1,000 copies copyright 104 
Pub Jan 27 1862 
4th 1,000 copies copyright 104 
Pub Feb 2 1862 
5th 500 copies copyright 104 
Pub Feb 28 1862 
6th 500 copies copyright 104 
Pub Mar 18 1862 
7th 500 copies copyright 104 
Pub Mar 30 1862 


10th 
llth 
12th 
13th 
14th 


Edwin Brothertoft 
1 vol 18 mo 3,000 copies retailed at $1.00 
Published July 19 1862 
Stereotyped and printed by Welch, 
Bigelow & Co 
Copyright on 2,000 copies (1,000 
exempt) 104 
Subsequent printings: 
2nd (called 4th by the publishers, who 
appare regaled the 3,000 copies 
the first edition as three print- 
ings) 10¢ 
Pub July 21 1862 


15th 
16th 


17th 


18th 


19th 
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500 copies copyright 10¢ 

Pub Dec 15 1862 

500 copies copyright 5¢ 

Pub Apr 19 1863 

(W. S. Tryon remarks that rcyalty 

reduction was "probably" dv» to 
ublisher's scare over E feared 
om war loss of markets anl an 

unstable currency.) 

500 copies copyright 5¢ (Rcyalty 

percentage only 45 now, since -etail 

price was raised to $1.25 witk this 


printing. ) 

Pub Feb 6 1864 

500 copies copyright 104 (Although 
the 10¢ royalty was restored. 
raised retail price, now to $1.50, still 
leaves the royalty at less than 19%.) 
Pub Feb 25 1865 

280 copies copyright 104 

Pub June 29 1866 

280 copies copyright 104 

Pub Nov 7 1867 


500 copies copyright 10é 
Pub May 21 1862 

500 copies copyright 104 
Pub July 26 1862 

500 copies copyright 5 
Pub Oct 30 1862 

500 copies copyright 5¢ 
Pub Jan 22 1863 

500 copies oe 5¢ 
Pub Sept 23 186 

500 copies copyright 10¢ (Eetail 
price raised to $1.50) 
Pub June 8 1864 

500 copies copyright 10¢ 
Pub Aug 10 1865 

280 copies copyright 10¢ 
Fub June 30 1866 

280 copies copyright 10¢ 
Pub Apr 10 1868 


(5th) 1,000 copies copyright 1C¢ 
Pub July 31 1862 

(6th) 500 copies copyright 5¢ 
Pub Nov 2 1882 

(7th) 500 copies co ht 5¢ 
Pub Nov 12 1863 2 

(8th) 280 FETU one 10¢ 
Pub May 15 1 

(9th) 280 copies copyright 10¢ 
Pub July 5 1 di 
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The Canoe and the Saddle 

1 vol 12 mo 8,500 copies retailed at $1.00 
Published Nov 22 1862 
Stereotyped and Printed by Welch, 
Bigelow & Co 
Copyright on 2,500 copies (1,000 
exempt) 5¢ 
Published Nov 22 1862 

Subsequent printings: 

2nd 1,000 copies copyright 5¢ 
Pub Dec 11 1862 


Life in the Open Air - 

1 vol 12mo 3,500 copies retailed at $1.25 
Published May 25 1863 
Stereotyped and printed by Welch, 
Bigelow & Co 
Copyright on 2,500 copies (1,000 
exempt) 12154 

Subsequent printings: 

2nd 280 copies copyright 104 
Pub Sept 22 1865 

3rd 280 copies copyright 10 
Pub July 5 1866 : 


3rd 
4th 


5th 
6th 


4th 





500 copies copyright 5¢ 

Pub Jan 19 1863 

500 copies copyright 5¢ (Retail price 
raised to $1.25) 

Pub Apr 5 1864 

280 copies copyright 10¢ 

Pub Apr 3 1868 

280 copies copyright 10¢ (Retail 
price raised to $1.50) 

Pub Nov 8 1867 


100 copies copyright 10¢ 
Pub Apr 29 1869 


Nore: The three figures 10¢ next above are 


very probably in error, says W. S. 
Tryon, who took them from the “Cost 
Books” of Ticknor and Fields, in the 
light of the 1234¢ or 10% royalty on 
the first printing. 


Novels in Manuscript 


An Exhibition from the Berg Collection 
By Joss D. Gorpan 


PART I 


ACK OF THE printed pages of the novels we read lie many earlier 
versions of the text. Whether the first draft is in manuscript or in type- 
script depends upon the period and the working habits of a writer. There 
may, of course, be more than one manuscript or typescript. Any such draft, 
be it in manuscript or typescript, preceding the stage at which the text is 
set up by the printers is known in general terms as a manuscript of the novel. 
There is a special pleasure for some readers in seeing manuscripts by 
authors whose work they know, especially if they know the particular work 
on display. In this exhibition are gathered together manuscripts or corrected 
typescripts by forty-four authors of the last three centuries. Only one manu- 
script dates back to the eighteenth century. Half a dozen are by still living 
writers. Some names — like Scott, Dickens, Hawthorne, Clemens — will be 
known to all. Others may constitute new discoveries. Indeed some of the 
manuscripts by familiar names may be of novels with unfamiliar titles. 

The manuscripts themselves vary from a few pages — in the case of 
Dickens's Pickwick Papers the Berg Collection is lucky to have even a page 
— to the complete text. Sometimes they are working drafts, heavily cor- 
rected. Sometimes they are manuscripts from which type was set. Yet all bear 
some correction and demonstrate a writer's unceasing desire to improve his 
text. 

They are all drawn from the Berg Collection in The New York Public 
Library. The exhibition by no means exhausts its holdings of novels in manu- 
script; indeed, many more names could have been included if space per- 
mitted. And many of the names found here are represented by one to nearly 
a dozen more manuscripts of fiction found in the Collection. 

The compiler of these notes is greatly indebted to members of the Berg 
staff who have done much hard work and contributed many valuable sug- 
gestions for improvement of this text. Any such exhibition is a cooperative 
venture and the credit belongs to the whole staff — most of all, it should 
be said, to the late Dr A. A. Berg, who directly or indirectly put the manu- 
scripts in the Collection. 
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EVELINA 
By Fanny Burney 


AS THE DAUGHTER of Dr Charles Burney the musician, Frances Burney 
(1752-1840) was brought up with a knowledge of good society and of the society 
of intelligence and genius. Her father was the protégé of the Grevilles and the 
friend of Burke, Garrick, Dr Johnson, and Reynolds. Such relationships must have 
made Fanny all the more sensitive to the discrepancies in the social positions of 
her father’s friends and her mother’s humble family. 

Fanny Burney was an imaginative and observant child and a great reader, 
particularly of books of female instruction. From the age of ten she had been a 
journalizer and scribbler. One romance, “The History of Caroline Evelyn,” written 
by the time she was fifteen, contained the germ of her great novel, Evelina; or, A 
Young Lady's Entrance into the World, which was completed a decade later and 
which combined many of the elements in her family background, of her own up- 
bringing, of her reading, and of her observations. The novel was written in secrecy 
from her adored and eminent father; it was offered in 1777 with much mystification 
to Thomas Lowndes, who published it in 1778. 

On display is a manuscript of an intermediate draft of the novel. Incomplete 
and non-consecutive, it runs to 208 pages. It is, nevertheless, all that survives except 
for one page of manuscript in a feigned hand as submitted to Lowndes, now at 
the Morgan Library. The revisions are copious, as the'example here from Volume 1 
will show. Fanny Burney’s constant effort was towards elegance of diction away 
from the colloquial, in keeping with the taste of the day. 

The novel was enormously successful, and Fanny’s authorship became known. 
The remainder of her long career as a writer was an anticlimax. Her attempts to 
make a name and a competency as a playwright failed. Her later novels were re- 
ceived more on the merits of Evelina than their own. These disappointments were 
compensated for, however, by her happy and successful marriage in 1793, at the 
age of forty-one, with General Alexandre d'Arblay, a French émigré. 


Tue SIEGE or MALTA 
By Sir Walter Scott 


A DESCENDANT of Border chieftains of medieval Scotland on both sides of 
his family, Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) was fascinated from childhood by the 
Middle Ages all over Europe. He was educated to follow his father in the law and 
received various legal appointments that gave him a handsome, dependable in- 
come and considerable leisure. This provided him with security and the time for 
following his avocation of a literary career. No other English writer of the Roman- 
tic Movement achieved the critical, popular, and financial success that he did. 
Scott’s first medium was verse, and between 1796 and 1830 he produced some 
twenty volumes of poetry, both anonymously and under his own name. For almost 
twenty years his preeminence was unchallegend: then he awoke to find Lord Byron 
famous. The threat of a rival led Scott in 1814 to take up the prose narrative which 
he had laid aside in 1805: Waverley; or, "Tis Sixty Years Since ran into four editions - 
in 1814, During the rest of his life there appeared twenty-three novels “by the 
author of "Waverley'" that captivated the reading public on both sides of the 
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Atlantic, In addition he edited the works of Dryden and of Swift and dozens of 
antiquarian volumes. The strain of this enormous literary output was augmented 
by his legal duties and his lavish life as a country squire at Abbotsford, near 
Edinburgh. 

When the printing establishment of James Ballantyne, in which he was a partner, 
failed in 1813, and the business of his publisher Constable in 1826, his feudal sense 
of honor required that he assume the repayment of debts of £130,000 rather than 
resort to bankruptcy. His health, which had never been robust, begin to decline 
in 1817. By 1830 he had overworked himself so severely that he suffered a stroke. 
His mind began to fail in 1831. He toured the Mediterranean on a government 
vessel to restore his overtaxed faculties but returned to Abbotsford to die. The 
remainder of his debt was finally cleared by the sale of his copyrights. 

It was on the Mediterranean voyage that Scott planned The Siege of Malta, of 
which the manuscript is shown here. The novel was begun and carried on for 150 
pages at Naples early in 1832. The subject is the famous siege of the island py the 
Turks in 1565 when fewer than 10,000 defenders saved Malta from an invading 
force of no less than 30,000. 

The manuscript is not easy to read because at this time Scott no longer had full 
control of his handwriting. Corrections, however, are infrequent, and this suggests 
either that he knew with remarkable clerity what he wanted to say or that he made 
a fair copy from a much rougher drafr. 

Though Scott's son-in-law and biographer John Gibson Lockhart felt that The 
Siege of Malta was of no value whatsoever, others have disagreed with him. In 
the 1940s Sydney Fowler Wright produced a novel of the same title founded on 
Scott's story. It was published in 1942. 


AFLOAT AND ASHORE 
By James Fenimore Cooper 


THE BEST WORK of James Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851) is associated with 
the frontier, the wilderness, and the sea. With all three he was thoroughly familiar. 
As an infant he was taken to live at Cooperstown in New York State, where his 
father had become proprietor of a large territory which he was opening to settlers. 
Here the boy saw pioneers, Indians, the outposts, the great forests, all ingredients 
in some of the novels that were to make his name famous. He entered Yale Univer- 
sity at the age of thirteen. He was expelled in his junior year and was immediately 
sent to sea as preparation for a career in the United States Navy, in which he 
served from January 1808 till January 1811. Altogether he had more than four 
years of maritime and naval experience. 

In 1811 Cooper married into New York society. He took up novel writing almost 
on a dare from his wife. The rest of his life was dedicated to his family, trevel in 
Europe, devotion to his country and criticism of his fellow countrymen, law suits, 
his literary work, and the development of the first international reputation emong 
American novelists. 

Afloat and Ashore; or The Adventures of Miles Wallingford was published in 
the United States in two parts, in June and December 1844. Although they form 
a continuous whole, the earlier of the two parts is known by the title and the later, 
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of which the manuscript is here displayed, by the subtitle. The novel belongs to 
a period of vitality in Cooper's work between 1840 and 1845 when it showed much 
of the fire of two decades before and more finish. 

In Afloat and. Ashore Cooper took his work back to sea. He is believed to have 
portrayed himself, with certain differences, in the character of Miles, the narrator. 
Miles frequently interrupts his narrative to berate his fellow countrymen for their 
failings large and small, according to Cooper's lights. 

Though the manuscript was used for the typesetting of the American edition, it 
shows considerable correction. Written on one side of the leaf only, it runs to 262 
pages. Some of the pages have been mysteriously cut in two unequal portions for 
some purpose that seems to have no connection with the printing. 


LAVENGRO 
By George Borrow 


THE EXOTIC NOVELS of George Borrow (1803-1881) are closely connected 
with his own experiences. His linguistic interests — in addition to his native Eng- 
lish he learned Welsh and Irish, Greek and Latin, French and Spanish, Danish and 
German, Russian, Manchu, Turkish, and Romany, the language of Gypsies — and 
his natural curiosity sent him tramping over England and the Continent, living off 
the country. He became an agent for the British and Foreign Bible Society; he 
visited Russia in 1833-1835 and Spain, Portugal, and Morocco in 1835-40. Out 
of his encounters, impressions, and imaginings he created his narratives. 

One of the best known of these is Lavengro, an adventure story partly autobio- 
graphical, partly imaginary, of life on the road and among Gypsies in England. An 
incomplete but well-corrected manuscript of some 225 pages, written in a leather- 
bound notebook in Borrow's decorative hand, is shown here. It is basically the first 
thirteen chapters of the novel published in three volumes as Lavengro; The 
Scholar-The Gypsy-The Priest, 1851. 

Borrow worked hard on the novel, and the corrections in the manuscript are the 
record of his labor. The story was largely written in 1843, completed before the 
end of 1846, and submitted to John Murray in 1848. 'The trouble Borrow took over 
the title is evidence of his concern. In the notebook it was first called: “Lav-engro / 
Or some account / Of The Life, Pursuits and Adventures / Of a Norfolk Man.” 
Through the subtitle he drew his pen and substituted "A Biography." In the Berg 
Collection there is a bound set of heavily corrected page proofs for the story: the 
title page of volume one, dated 1849, reads "Life, A Drama,” whereas the title pages 
of the other two volumes, dated 1851, show the title as published. In volume one 
of the proof the caption title above chapter one reads “A Dramatic History," cor- 
rected in ink to "Life, A Drama," as on the title page. Volume two of the proof 
has no printed caption title but on page 1 Borrow has written in "The Philologist,” 
which appears in print as the caption title in volume three of the proof but nowhere 
in the published edition. It may, however, be the inspiration for the published 
subtitle: "The Scholar-The Gypsy-The Priest." The Berg Collection also contains 
a bound copy, as issued, of volume two only which is dated 1850 and has for title 
and also on the paper label on the spine Lavengro; An Autobiography, which 
recalls the subtitle in the manuscript. 
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Docron GrimsHAWE’s SECRET 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne 


THE HISTORY OF Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864) opens and closes in the 
shadows. The recluse of Salem, attempting to find a literary market and laboring for 
a pittance, developed into a happy husband, a devoted father, and the author of 
The Scarlet Letter, 1850, and The House of the Seven Gables, 1851. From 1853 to 
1860 he lived in Europe, five of the years in England, where as U. S. Consul in 
Liverpool he enjoyed the reward of his long friendship with President Franklin 
Pierce, and for two years in Italy. The Marble Faun, 1860, and Our Old Home, 
1863, were the fruits of his foreign experience. 

When he returned to Concord, Massachusetts, Hawthorne found that his imag- 
ination was not functioning as it had. He was haunted and frustrated by themes 
for two romances: the concept of an elixir of life and the idea of an American 
falling heir to an English heritage. The latter is the principal theme of the incom- 
plete story known as Dr Grimshawe's Secret. To express the inner meanings of 
this parable of the relationship of the past to the present, he hit upon the symbols of 
the spider of the past that crouches over the present, of the bloody footstep of an 
ancient but persisting wrong, and of a casket full of golden hair, which baffles clear 
application. 

Though Hawthorne was never able to carry these materials to a successful con- 
clusion, he left half a dozen or so sketches and two manuscripts for Dr Grimshawe's 
Secret at his death. The earlier of the two was the longer, 117 pages, and the later 
almost half that length. Julian Hawthorne made an attempt to combine them in 
a version published in 1883 that has pleased no one. Then the sketches and the 
two manuscripts were sold piecemeal to collectors. 

The Berg Collection has a fragment of four consecutive pages that belong, it is 
believed, to the early draft and were not used in Julian Hawthorne’s version, and 
another of two consecutive pages also from the early draft and adapted by the 
younger Hawthorne in Chapter XI of his version. There is also displayed a manu- 
script in the son’s hand of the first seven chapters of his adaptation of his father’s 
manuscripts. 


THe NEWCOMES 
By William Makepeace Thackeray 


TO HIS ADMIRERS the worldliness which permeates the work of William 
Makepeace Thackeray (1811-1863) is bracing, though some critics have called 
him cynical. His family was closely connected with India, where the men had gone 
to make a fortune or a military career with the East India Company, and the 
women to find good matches. Thackeray himself was born in Calcutta. His mother, 
a widow at twenty-three, was a beauty and a favorite in society. The boy was 
devoted to her and to his step-father Major Henry Carmichael-Smyth, who was the 
model for Colonel Newcome. Young Thackeray was sent home to be educated, 
at Charterhouse School and Cambridge University. He left Cambridge without a 
degree and without a considerable part of the small fortune left him by his father. 
He was slow to take up a career: he studied in Weimar, he read law, he lost more 
money on two unsuccessful newspapers in England, he settled in Paris to study 
art. There in 1836 he married Isabella Shawe against the efforts of her mother, 
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who sat for the "Campaigner" in The Newcomes. After four years of marriage and 
three children Mrs Thackeray's health broke down and for over fifty years she was 
in a mental institution. 

Thackeray now had to devote himself in earnest to earning a living and raising 
his daughters. He fixed upon writing as a career and for a quarter of a century 
turned out essays, stories, and novels, all of which are entertaining and some, 
enduring. Though he won a wide circle of friends in the best society of privilege 
and talent, he was a lonely man. He remained married to Mrs Thackeray. Twice he 
lost his heart but not his rectitude. 

One of his loves, a charming New Yorker named Sally Baxter, was the original 
of Ethel Newcome, the heroine of the novel of which the manuscript is shown 
here. The Newcomes. Memoirs of a Respectable Family. Edited by Arthur Pen- 
dennis, Esq. is a story of the world and worldlings, their failures and successes of 
the head and of the heart in a competitive society. It is interwoven with characters 
from The History of Pendennis, 1848-1850. Like so many of Thackeray's novels 
it appeared in 24 monthly parts, between October 1853 and August 1855. It was 
published in two volumes in 1854-1855. 

On display is a fragment of nine pages from the manuscript, which come from 
Chapters X, XI, and XXX of Volume II. They all show considerable correction. 
Though type was certainly set from at least some of them, it seems possible that 
they were the first draft. On the back of one of the pages is a timetable for the 
principal events of the story from August 1841 through May 1844. 

In the Berg Collection there are in addition fifty-five pages of manuscript from 
Chapters XXXII-XXXV of Volume II. They were dictated to one of Thackeray's 
secretaries, possible George Hodder. There are a few corrections in the author's 
hand. They carry typesetters’ annotations. 


Tae PosrHuMOUs PAPERS OF THE Pickwick Crus 
By Charles Dickens 


THE EARLY LIFE of Charles John Huffam Dickens (1812-1870) offered no 
auguries for future affluence and fame. His childhood, which had its happy days 
in Southern England, included a first-hand knowledge of the road to the Marshal- 
sea debtors' prison, where his father was imprisoned. He was put to work as a 
small boy — once, like David Copperfield with his bottles, in a shoe-blacking ware- 
house. Yet the harsh youthful memories which the man was to utilize in fiction 
helped, in the opinion of many, to make him the greatest English novelist of the 
nineteenth century. He was certainly the most successful. 

The way to literature carried him through a solicitors chambers as clerk and 
various newspaper offices as reporter. It almost led him onto the stage. His earliest 
attempts at writing were light contributions under a pseudonym to periodicals, 
which he collected under the title of Sketches by Boz, 1836. 'They brought him a 
request from Chapman and Hall to provide a text for a popular illustrator, and 
the adventures of the cockney sportsmen became famous as The Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwick Club wherever English was read. 

On display is one page of the manuscript of what is universally known as the 
Pickwick Papers or Pickwick. Fewer than fifty pages are known to have survived. 
The page is written with assurance and comparatively few corrections — far fewer 
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than can be found in manuscripts of his later work. An addition of some fort7 words 
can be found on the verso of the leaf. The passage is found in Chapter = XVIII, 
which describes Mrs Wardle's behavior at the wedding breakfast after the marriage 
of her granddaughter Isabella to Mr Trundle. The novel was first published in 20 
monthly parts, between April 1836 and November 1837, and in book form n 1837. 

From the days of Pickwick on, Dickens went from success to success. His novels, 
his Christmas books, his periodicals were read all over the world. In later life he 
developed a highly profitable secondary career in public readings from his own 
work, These dramatizations gave expression to his desire to be an actor. When he 
worked himself to death at the premature age of fifty-eight, he had just completed 
a heavy tour of readings and was busy on a new serial, The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood. 


Miss MACKENZIE 
By Anthony Trollope 


THE CLASSICAL EXAMPLE in English literature of the author who wrote by 
the clock and for the bank balance is Anthony Trollope (1815-1882). For a couple 
of generations critics regarded his working habits as proof of a lack of artistry and 
reason enough for his work to go into eclipse. In the late 1920s a critical recon- 
sideration took place, and Trollope is now one of the great Victorians and popular 
with the general reader. 

Trollope came of a family of gentlefolk of literary ability. His mother, Frances 
Trollope, supported the family, when it was financially ruined, by her novels and 
travel books. As an unprepossessing day-student at Winchester and Harrow, 
Anthony was so scorned and abject that he absorbed almost no formal education. 
Without going on to a university, at the age of nineteen he received a minor posi- 
tion in the post office system. In 1841 he transferred to the Irish Post Ocice, in 
which he rose steadily to considerable responsibility and reward. 

Trollope had, moreover, leisure to hunt, as he loved to do, to make friends on 
a wide social front, and to write. His schedule called for writing from 5.30 to 8 a. m. 
at the rate of a thousand words an hour, a pace that he manged to mairtain so 
consistently that he could exactly calculate how long it would take him t5 write 
a novel. In the posthumous autobiography that gave his secrets away to resentful 
critics, he estimated that he made altogether £68,959.17.5 by his pen. 

The manuscript of Miss Mackenzie, his nineteenth novel, is on display. It was 
begun in a deliberate attempt to write a story with no romantic interest. Miss 
Mackenzie is an old maid with financial troubles; yet by the end of the bwok she 
is in love and married to an elderly man. Trollope proved to himself that h2 could 
not carry through his austere purpose. 

The manuscript covers 598 pages. Approximately fifty pages are in the hand of 
an amanuensis. It is well but not heavily corrected. Though type was set from the 
manuscript, it is probably the first draft. The novel did not appear serially. It was 
published in two volumes in February 1865. 


Tae Brack Rope 
By Wilkie Collins 


IN 1851 William Wilkie Collins (1824-1889), already the author of a successful 
novel and a travel book, met Charles Dickens, his elder by a dozen years end the 
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most popular novelist in the English-speaking world. The two were instantaneously 
congenial: they both had the same dramatic preferences in their lives and in their 
work. Dickens took the younger man into the amateur theatricals, both as actor 
and playwright, that occupied so much of his attention. He encouraged Collins 
in his writing of fiction and provided him with space in the pages of Household 
Words and All the Year Round, of which he was editor. 'The friends collaborated 
on plays like "The Frozen Deep" and on sketches like "The Wreck of the Golden 
Mary" and "The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices." 

In its earliest version Collins's Black Robe, of which the manuscript is here dis- 
played, goes back almost to the beginning of his friendship with Dickens. In July 
1855, as a four-part short novel entitled The Yellow Mask, it had appeared in 
Household. Words. 'The story was influenced by Edgar Allan Poe and had for 
villain a Roman Catholic priest. A quarter century later, low in health, spirits, and 
imagination, Collins resurrected the novelette and developed it into a three volume 
piece of anti-Catholic propaganda, The Black Robe. The bias of the tale reflects his 
disapproval of the religious propensities of his brother Charles Collins, the Pre- 
Raphaelite painter and husband of Dickens younger daughter, Kate. 

The manuscript of 267 pages is heavily corrected. Though it is black with can- 
cellations, additions, interlineations, and marginalia, type was set from it. Certain 
divisions show that Collins had prepared the story for publication in 26 weekly 
instalments. It did not see publication, however, until 1881 as a three-decker. 


PAUL, THE HUNTER 
By John Esten Cooke 


JOHN ESTEN COOKE (1830-1886) belonged to the generation in the Southern 
states whose lives were disrupted by the Civil War. On both sides he came of 
distinguished families well known in literary and military annals in the troubled 
mid-century. His uncle John Esten Cooke was a religious polemicist of note; his 
brother Philip Pendleton Cooke was much admired as a poet; his cousin Jobn 
Pendleton Kennedy achieved fame as a novelist and statesman. His uncle Philip 
St George Cooke was a writer and a general on the Northern side. The latter's son 
was General John Rogers Cooke, and his son-in-law was General J. E. B. Stuart, 
both of the Confederate army. John Esten Cooke the novelist was a major on the 
Southern side, fighting through the war to Appomatox. 

Cooke returned to the life of a Virginia country gentleman to which he had been 
bred. Before the war he had been nationally known for his poems, essays, stories, 
and historical novels. Some of his later novels deal with families like his own with 
divided loyalties. He also made use of his war experience in lives of Stonewall 
Jackson and Robert E. Lee and in fiction. 

An example of Cooke's work is shown here in the incomplete manuscript of 
some 411 pages of Paul, the Hunter. Only chapters twenty-four through sixty- 
eight, or two-thirds of the novel, are present. The manuscript is dated 1872 at ^The 
Briars," his home in the Valley of Virginia. The story is a rewriting of an earlier 
novel, "The Pride of Falling Water," composed in the spring of 1860 and published 
serially in Field and Fireside that autumn. Some fifty newsprint cuttings from the 
columns of the periodical are pasted into the manuscript, and their versos confirm 
the title of the magazine. Field and Fireside is so little known that it is not men- 
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tioned in Luther Mott's History of American Magazines or Gregory's American 
Newspapers: 1821-1936. It is so rare that it is erroneously dated in the Union List 
of Serials, which could locate no copies. The clippings show that the story was 
being serialized in September and November 1860. 

In 1872 Cooke revised the original story under the new title Paul, the Hunter. 
He worked hard at his text: almost every page is well corrected, and some show 
massive cancellations. À few versos reveal cancelled passages that would appear 
to belong to Cooke's Life of General Robert E. Lee, 1871. Paul, the Hunter was 
published in 1872-73 in the St Louis Home Journal. Apparently the story was 
never published — under either title — in book form. 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KiNG ARTHURS COURT 
By Mark Twain 


SAMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS (1835-1910) — infinitely better known as 
Mark Twain — had been a successful writer for more than twenty years when 
A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court appeared in 1889. He had drifted 
into the occupation of writing by way of printing, journalism, piloting on the 
Mississippi a brief, inglorious experience with military life in the Civil War, 
prospecting in Nevada, and lecturing. The two decades that had passed since the 
publication of The Celebrated Jumping Frog, 1866, won him the greatest pop- 
ularity of his time in American letters. It was to be his till death. 

Through Twain's writing runs a strain of satire and irony which is sometimes 
dominant. To this vein belong The Gilded Age, 1873, and A Connecticut Yankee. 
The latter gives a strictly American, pragmatic, and comic estimate of feudalism 
and chivalry more usually romanticized in fiction. He never succeeded with the 
same vigorous jocularity quite so well again. 

The manuscript of À Connecticut Yankee, here displayed, is over nine hundred 
pages long. These pages show considerable correction, from the very firs: line, 
which read originally: "Title of Book: The Tale of the Lost Land." This title was 
later restricted to the narrative of the Connecticut Yankee, which makes up almost 
the entire novel. 


GASTON DE LATOUR 
By Walter Pater 


LIKE THE HEROES of his own stories, Walter Horatio Pater (1839-1894) turned 
his energies inward. He devoted himself to achieving the highest aesthetic appre- 
ciation. His external life was uneventful. His family, of Dutch extraction, prided 
itself on a tradition of reserve and of intellectual interests. The boy was educated 
at King's School, Canterbury, and Oxford University. During long vacations he 
traveled on the Continent with his two sisters, with whom much of his mature life 
was spent. He did not carry out a youthful intention of taking holy orders. 

After graduating in 1862, Pater spent most of his time in Oxford as a fellow of 
Brasenose College and in London. Though he gradually widened his circle of 
friends, he admitted few to intimacy. Some of those who influenced him deeply 
were the Pre-Raphaelite painters and members of their circle like William Morris 
and Swinburne. 'They left their effect on his aesthetic philosophy and on his prose 
style. He himself exercised a wide influence on three decades of undergraduates. 
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Pater first won a literary reputation with essays in appreciation of classical and 
Renaissance subjects. He made the greatest impression on his time, however, with 
a novel, Marius the Epicurean, which appeared in 1885. It was dedicated to his 
sisters. This philosophical romance is a record of the development of Marius’s 
"sensations and ideas," as the sub-title puts it, in Rome of the second century of 
the Christian era, a period which allowed the introduction of interesting historical 
figures and an interplay between the best in the traditions of Epicurianism, Stoic- 
ism, and emergent Christianity. 

At the time of his sudden death from rheumatic fever, Pater was working on 
another spiritual history entitled Gaston de Latour. It was laid in France, a country 
with which the author was lovingly familiar, and in the second half of the six- 
teenth century, a period by which he was fascinated. It was a time of confusion 
and religious dispute in contrast to the peaceful and measured change of the 
Antonine Rome of Marius. Into the story of Gaston's development, which Pater 
had begun shortly after finishing Marius the Epicurean, he was able to introduce 
Montaigne, Ronsard, and Giordano Bruno. 

Pater brought only half a dozen chapters of the study to a state with which he 
was satisfied. Five of these he published in Macmillan’s Magazine from June to 
October 1888 (not 1889, as stated in the book publication) and the sixth on Bruno, 
in the Fortnightly Review for August 1889. Other chapters were found among his 
papers at the time of his death. These were gathered together and published under 
the title of Gaston de Latour, in 1896, by his friend Charles L. Shadwell, fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. The effect is fragmentary and discontinuous. 

There is some correction in the manuscript of Chapters I-V and VII on display. 
The corrections were not always followed in print, either in magazine or book 
form, as comparison of the first page of the manuscript and of the published text 
will show. Yet Pater saw the magazine instalments through the press. The manu- 
script runs to 276 pages. 


PASCAREL 
By Ouida 


THE LIFE AND WORK of Marie Louise de la Ramée (1839?-1908) belong 
to a dream world. Even her name is a fantasy. Her mother was English; her 
father, a French language-teacher named Louis Ramé, deserted his family. The 
daughter, christened Maria Louisa, romanticized her patronymic and added a 
further note of mystification and glamor to her personality by writing under her 
nickname of Ouida, which she made enormously popular with late nineteenth- 
century readers of fiction. Susceptible to masculine charm to a dangerous degree 
herself, she delighted her public with a succession of love stories of high 
adventure and high life, of which she knew little at first hand. She lived with 
luxurious and improvident extravagance in Italy as befitted a grande dame of 
letters. Inevitably her popularity waned. After quarreling with her publishers and 
her friends, she lived out a lonely existence in Italy on a pension, half blind, 
bestowing on animals the love that human beings had rejected. 

The manuscript shown here is characteristic of Ouida. It is written on giant 
size paper, measuring 1177 by 18 inches, in handwriting of heroic proportions 
which spreads some 37 lines, 8 words to the line, across the page. There is little 
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correction; Ouida was easily satisfied with her own style. Though the manuscript 
has no title, the novel was published as Pascarel in three volumes in 1873. It is a 
story of life among strolling players in Italy. 


A Pam or BLUE Eves 
By Thomas Hardy 


DORSETSHIRE, running inland from the English Channel south and west of 
London, was in the blood and imagination of Thomas Hardy (1840-1928). Both 
sides of his family were of Dorset stock, and he was born, spent most of his life, 
and died within the county bounds. From its landscape and its characters came 
much of his inspiration. 

Though he was a reader and writer from boyhood, Hardy, the son of a builder, 
prepared himself by the time he was twenty for the life of an architect. For more 
than a dozen years he practised architecture in Southwest England and London. 
He was also writing fiction and even invested in his own future as a saleable 
novelist by paying £75 for the publication of his first novel, Desperate Remedies, 
1871. 

By 1874, with the publication of Far from the Madding Crowd both in serial and 
book form, Hardy felt sufficient confidence to marry and to trust himself to a literary 
life. In the next twenty-odd years he produced some sixteen novels and collections 
of short stories and achieved a pre-eminent place in English letters. By the time 
the pessimism of Jude the Obscure, 1896, aroused critical outcry among complacent 
late Victorians, he felt the novel form could no longer provide the mouthpiece he 
needed. 

All his life Hardy had been writing poetry and for his last three decades of his 
life he devoted his creative energy to it entirely. Some of his poems were rework- 
ings of early efforts; most were new. He produced more than ten collections and 
three verse plays, of which the ballad-epic, The Dynasts, 1903, 1906, and 1908, is 
his greatest poetic production. 

A Pair of Blue Eyes, 1873, Hardy’s third published novel, was the first to bear 
his name on the title page and the first to be serialized before publication in three 
volumes. The novelist had a tender feeling for the sad love story of Elfride Swan- 
court, daughter of the minister of a remote parish “near the coast of a western 
county,” and handsome Stephen Smith, the architect who comes to restore the 
ancient parish church. Many readers have found in the story a reflection of the 
courtship of Emma Lavinia Gifford, sister-in-law of the rector of St Juliot’s, Bos- 
castle, by Thomas Hardy, the young architect who came in March 1870 to restore 
the tower and aisles of the old North Cornwall church. Hardy was particularly 
pleased to learn that of his novels it was Tennyson's favorite. 

On display is all that remains of the manuscript, 160 pages. It was used for the 
serialization of the story as it ran in Tinsleys’ Magazine from September 1872 
through July 1873. It has, for instance, the opening of the magazine version, which 
was considerably condensed and rewritten for book publication. 

The incomplete manuscript covers Chapters I-VIII inclusive, which comprise 
the September and October 1872 numbers of Tinsleys’, and Chapters XV-XVIII, 
the January 1873 number. The text is so heavily worked over — twice chapter 
breaks are inserted in what was a consecutive narrative — that it gives the im- 
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pression of a first draft. Corrections run on to the blank versos of the preceding 
pages. Hardy continued the process of alteration on the galleys for the magazine 
instalments and on the magazine for the book publication. 


Tue Great Norra Roap 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 


THE ONLY CHILD of a mother of delicate constitution, Robert Lewis Balfour 
Stevenson (1850-1894), to give him his exact name, was an invalid from childhood. 
He early learned to live in his imagination, and he became a great reader and 
writer. Despite ill health he traveled in the British Isles and on the Continent with 
his parents. He attended the University of Edinburgh, where he relinquished the 
family profession of engineering for law. Though called to the bar, he never 
practised. 

Stevenson enjoyed Bohemian ways and foreign places; he wanted adventure; 
he wanted health; he wanted to write. He tried life in France, in England, in the 
United States, in Switzerland, in the South Seas. He found devoted friends, an 
unconventional wife; material for essays, for novels and stories, for plays; and an 
enthusiastic public. Ultimately tuberculosis got the better of his indomitable spirit, 
but not until he had obtained the experience and excitement from life that he 
craved. 

In his fiction Stevenson temperamentally stressed the narrative element, though 
he did not neglect the psychological. No one of his time wrote better adventure 
stories. His first and greatest success was Treasure Island, which first appeared as 
a serial in 1881-82 and then in revised book form in 1883. Naturally he went on 
working in this adventuresome vein. In the early winter of 1885, when he was 
seeking to improve his health at Bournemouth on the English Channel, he pro- 
duced eight chapters of a story with the evocative title of The Great North Road. 

The ingredients Stevenson put together were promising: eighteenth-century 
trappings, a gloomy decayed castle, young lovers, highway robbery. The story, 
however, kept getting out of hand. He put it aside and began another tale, 
Kidnapped, which appeared in 1886. He never went back to The Great North 
Road, and the fragment was published after his death in the Christmas 1895 issue 
of the Illustrated London News. 

On display is the manuscript, which runs to only 45 folio pages. Its numerous 
corrections bear out Stevenson’s account of his difficulties with the story. “The 
‘Great North Road’, which I thought to rattle off like Treasure Island for coins,” 
he wrote his friend William Ernest Henley, “has turned into my most ambitious 
design, and will take piles of writing & thinking; so this is what my Highwayman 
has turned into!” 


EsruEkR WATERS 
By George Moore 


THE PERSONAL AND LITERARY history of George Moore (1852-1933) reveals 
a man who identified himself with many places and movements without perma- 
nently rooting himself in any. Born into the Anglo-Irish landowning class, he spent 
the first two decades of his life in Ireland. His principal education was in the 
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eighteenth-century life of Moore Hall, County Mayo, the great house, the s-ables, 
the tenants, and the countryside. 

As soon as he came of age and into his inheritance, he went to France tc learn 
to paint. He immersed himself in the totally different life of Paris and = the 
interests of the impressionist painters, many of whom were his friends. He dis- 
covered the realist and naturalist writers like Flaubert and Zola. After six years 
he accepted his failure as a painter and established himself as a writer in London 
for the next two decades. His Parisian experiences and interests are found in his 
Confessions of a Young Man, 1888, and the Parisian literary influences in his early 
fiction like À Mummers Wife, 1885, and Esther Waters, 1894. 

The literary and artistic excitement in his native country led him to establish 
himself in Dublin for the first ten years of the new century. Here he identified 
himself with Irish life and Irish character and produced some of his best work in 
the short stories in The Untilled Field, 1903, and the novel, The Lake, 1905. 

From 1911 until his death he settled again in London. He became interesed in 
historical and mythical subjects, as in The Brook Kerith, 1916, Héloïse and Atélard, 
1921, and Aphrodite in Aulis, 1930. He rewrote many of his earlier stories cn the 
principle that the true artist was never satisfied with his own work. To insu-e the 
least possible interruption with his work he had most of it privately printed teward 
the end of his life. 

The six-page fragment of manuscript on display from Chapter XXXV of Esther 
Waters, 1894, shows the pains that Moore took with his work from the earliest 
stage. The pages are numbered 20-25 inclusive, and they cover the last two pages 
of the chapter as set up in type. The missing nineteen pages of manuscript must 
have included much that is not found in three type pages of the printed te-t. All 
existing corrections indicate that Moore was consistently cutting out deteils in 
the pathetic episode of Sarah Tucker, one of Esther's fellow servants at Woocview. 

The episode of Sarah Tucker is still further cut in the version of Esther V'aters 
“privately printed for subscribers only" in 1920. Here Moore has condensed the 
1894 Chapter XXXIV into a dozen lines and given this chapter number to what 
was the 1894 Chapter XXXV. In the new Chapter XXXIV, the first two p-inted 
pages of the original XXXV have been eliminated and what was originally CEapter 
XXXVI has, without any structural connection, been included as part of the chapter. 

The 1920 edition of Esther Waters was not the first revision Moore gaxe the 
text. The Berg Collection contains pages 69-228 inclusive of the 1894 prmting 
heavily corrected for a text that was used for a double column edition pub-ished 
by Walter Scott, Limited, in 1899. The beginning of Chapter XI is exhibited in a 
corrected, disbound copy of the first edition and shows how Moore workec over 
the understated seduction of Esther by the man who ultimately became he- hus- 
band. The scene was still further revised in the 1920 version. 


(To be continued) 


Eprron's Note: This exhibit catalogue is available as a separate booklet in paper covers at-$1.00. 


Variant Readings from the Manuscript of Stello, 
by Alfred de Vigny 


By Invixc Massey 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


PART III 
Conclusion, with Marginalia and A.L.S. 


229/226. venait respirer et s'essuyer le front à une fenétre; alors le peuple lui 
demandait [à grands cris,] avec anxiété. . . . 
Baldensperger drops “respirer et," for no apparent reason. 


229/227, Tout-à-coup on [apprend que St. Just] [illegible] [n'avait Ppu parler, 
que] apprend avec la fin du jour. . . . 


229/227. et [s'excommunient] mutuellement [s'excom] s'excommunient. 
Vigny's preference for inverted word order is apparent. 


230/228. puis, me reconnaissant [tout à coup, à l] se leva de toute son étendue 
[del paresseu] assez languissamment. 


231/229. qui [venaient défendre] se rangeaient autour de la Convention. 


It was by no means clear that the Sections were intended to defend the Convention. 
Allowance has been made in the pagination for a missing page between 229 and 230. 


235/233. puis retournait en arrière. [, à la lueur d'une gra] Et je crus voir la 
roue. ... 


235/234. un grain de sable, [un geste] le souffle d'un geste. . . . 
236/235. la fit rouler en travers et [s'assit dessus] se coucha dessus. 


237/236. ot Coffinhal le Jacobin le jeta par la fenêtre sur un tas [d'ordure, lit de 
mort digne de lui] de fumier [lit] son lit naturel. 


237-38/237. et St. Just aller à la guillotine comme il y avait envoyé. Les bras 
croisés. . .. Í 
“comme il y avait envoyé” is replaced by “aussi calme qu’en y faisant conduire les autres.” 


238/238. je m'inclinai avec un respect [profond] réel. . . . 


An entire page of the pe text (S 239-40) following “le cygne de la France" (the last 
words on ms 238) is lacking in the manuscript. Cf with the printed version Vigny, Oeuvres 
complètes (Paris 1948) m 976. 


240-42/239. 


Here the manuscript deviates from the order of Baldensperger's text; the first printing of the 
novel, serialized in the Revue des deux mondes, did not contain the material found in ms 239-242. 


(Suite du chapitre 36) 
(De l'ostracisme perpétuel) 


[330] 
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[ Je ne cesserai] Gloire éternelle à l'homme d’Athènes. . . . [——] Oh! pour- 
quoi ne sait-on pas son nom? pourquoi le sublime Anonyme qui créa [Laocoon] la 
Vénus de Milo. . .. 


Ms 239 ends, “vaguement entre le sourire du” (S 242); the sentence is continued on ms 241. 


241/240. (A single paragraph) 

Intituler le chapitre 3[?7] 

De [Fostracisme perpétuel] 

Commencer à: Les dernières paroles du Docteur et aprés: Ilotes éternels des 
sociétés? 

Ilotes ou dieux, dit le Docteur, La Multitude [est contre vous comme contre 
toute célébrité] tout en vous portant, dans ses bras, vous regarde de travers comme 
tous ses enfans et [vous jette] de tems en tems vous jette à terre et vous foule aux 
pieds. C'est une mauvaise mére. 

See above, 240-42/239. 


243/241. dédain et la contraction d'un examen profond et sérieux. 
Beginning of manuscript page. See above, 240-42/239. 


243/242. et tant que [la race de Japhet existera] vous serez, vous vous sen- 
tirez. . .. 
See above, 240—42/239. 


243/242. me faut-il donc ne pas savoir son nom! — Lui qui exprima. . . . 
See above, 240-42/239. "son nom” was changed to “comment il fut appelé." 


240, 243/243. 

See above, 240-42/239. Ms 243 begins Chapter xxxvii: “Les dernières paroles du Docteur 
Noir résonnaient encore. . . ." The chapter title on ms 243 (cf ms 239 and 240) is "Le Ciel 
d'Homére"; in the printed text it is-“De l'ostracisme perpétuel.” 


241, 243/243. Ilotes ou dieux, dit le Docteur. Vous souvient-il en outre d'un cer- 
tain Platon. . . . 


See above, 240—42/239. Like the first printing of the novel in the Revue des deux mondes, 
ms 243 skips from S 241 in Chapter xxxvii to S 243, the beginning of Chapter xxxviii, The inter- 
vening paragraphs are scattered on ms 239-42. 


241/241. aux besoins de la vie ont signalé [le vôtre] votre nom? [Vous ne savez 
rien et n'étes bon à rien] 


248/248. et cacha sa tête dans ses mains. 

[Que je voudrais tenir ce soir ce Divin Platon, je le ménerais droit au musée 
sous le plafond d'Ingres 
— Ah! s'écria Stello, que ne pouvons-nous] 


Cependant poursuivit le Docteur. . . . 
"sous le plafond d'Ingres" appears to have been written in pencil. 


249--250/249--50. 
See S 434-35. 


250/250. Mon cher Platon, [vous savez trés-bien disserter et marcher avec 
logique d'un raisonnement à un autre.] Il est vrai que... . 
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250/250. parce qu'ils racontent une guérison; il est vrai [qu'ils ne font tous que 
présenter aux yeux des mortels un miroir] que par une couche de mots. . . . 


251/251. et qui enseigne l'art si ce n'est [Dieu lui-même] [le grand] Dieu lui- 
méme? 
A curious hesitation. 


251/251. tandis que [mes Ptemples et ceux de mes fils sont debout pour toujours, 
à mesure qu'ils s'élèvent et que] les oeuvres de l'Art. . . . 


252/252. 


For variant versions of the title (“Un mensonge social”) see S 435. 


253/253. en frappant sa canne à terre. [de l'association] Et mes trois exem- 
ples... 
The deleted phrase is a faint entry between the lines. 


254/254. Et si votre pouvoir favori règne par l'Hérédité de la Propriété. . . . 

"de" becomes "et." Vigny uses a series of familiar quotations from Pascal on this page, 
apparently deriding Louis-Philippe's attempts to find room for the "capacités" in the Chambre 
des Députés. 


255/259. en voilà pour toujours! 
Allons dites-le hautement ajouta le Docteur. . . . 
Three lines were added after "toujours." 


256/257. Jusqu'à ce que le cocher essaie de verser le maître ou d'entrer dans la 
voiture, ce ne serait pas mal, continuait le Docteur. 

À serious misprint in the Baldensperger edition. The clause "ce ne serait pas mal" is changed 
to "ce qui ne serait pas mal," implying that Vigny was in favor of revolution. 


257/258. — Plaisantez-vous? dit le Docteur, [Et que signifient s'il vous plaît à 
l'heure qu'il est, vos fétiches appelés Drapeaux] Le plus grand. . . . 


257/258. contre le Drapeau tricolore [dela République l'une voulait] de la Con- 
vention. . 


257/258. Catholicisme, [Les plis en se déployant dans] L'autre, République. . . . 
258/258. 


The sequel of ms 258 comes on ms 260. Ms 258 ends, "sous un habit noir — comme le mien." 


258/259. (The beginning of the manuscript page): 
Je voudrais seulement, pour le bien que je vous souhaite, que vous ne fussiez pas 
né de cette caste. . . . 

"Je désire ardemment" and "que vous ne soyez pas né dans" replace the manuscript wording. 


258/259. le droit de la défendre en se dépouillant de ses biens. . . 
The Baldensperger text reads, erroneously, “en le dépouillant.” 


259/259. comme la race juive. Je voudrais que vous n'en fussiez pas. Mais 
Changed to “Je désire que vous n'en soyez pas.” The word “Mais” ends ms 259; see ms 261 
for continuation of the sentence. 


258/260. 
This manuscript page, following from ms 258, begins, "Les révoltés méme," and ends with 
"d'intérets [sic] et de relations," the passage immediately preceding ms 259. 
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en cette dix-huit cent trente-deuxiéme année. — 
The phrase "de Notre-Seigneur" was added later. 


259/261. 
Continuation of ms 259. This page of the manuscript begins, "que dis-je? Qui que vous soyez." 


260/262. leurs haines amicales, 
[— Ne le sais-je] 
[Le coeur humain est com] 
[Vagues éternelles, vagues agitées] 
[Ne le sais-je pas? Le coeur humain est comme une mer sans bornes ses vagues 
éternellement agitées sont] 
O Désirs humains! 


260/262. vous êtes [dirigées] seulement comprimées quelquefois. . . 
260/262. vous aimeriez à [être] vous croire courant... . 


261/264. comme tous les hommes Politiques; méme notre bon ami Robespierre 
qui fit deux discours que j'ai chez moi l'un contre et l'autre pour la peine de 
mort. (Il eut ses petites raisons, le bon ange! [S'il ne vous] 

Alors faites comme tant d'autres. . . . 


Cf 203/190. The reference to Hobespierre's discourses was removed from this passage and 
transferred to S 203. 


262/265. tendant la main 4 son [ami] sévére ami: 


263-64/266. Fausseté, d’où viennent tous les maux. — 
Changed to “tant de maux.” 


264/267. II. Seul et libre, accomplir sa vocation et les conditions de son être. . . . 
Changed to "accomplir sa mission. Suivre les conditions, . . ." 


267/271. Puis ces fantômes [d'amour et de] douloureux cesseront. . . . 


268/273. — Les écouter et si vous [y êtes porté] êtes inspiré, faire un livre. 
— Souhaitez que ce livre soit lu comme il a été écrit. 
Si le vôtre est écrit dans la solitude. . . . 


The line "Souhaitez que. . . .” was changed to the form given on ms 274, "Ne pas espérer. ... 
Ms 273 ends with "ou pas du tout." 


268/274. (Recommences the passage given on ms 273, with some variations) 
— Ne pas espérer qu'un grand livre soit contemplé, qu'un livre soit lu comme ils 
ont été faits. — 
[si votre livre est fait écrit dans la solitude, l'étude et le recueillement, je souhaite 
que deuxe personnes le lisent dans le recueillement, l'étude et la solitude, mais 
deux? c'est beaucoup. Soyez à peu prés sür quil le sera à la promenace, au 
café. ... 

The ids of this passage, though it is also deleted, follows the wording of S 2€3. 


268/274. [ou...pas du tout.] 


Et après tout cela vous aurez mis au jour quelque volume qui. . . . 
The sentence on plagiarism was added later, after "pas du tout." 
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269/275. Effet de la consultation. 
The printed title is “Effets de la consultation.” 


269/275. Laube pâle et [froide] humide. . . 


269/275. commençaient à se faire entendre. [Il palit, et le Docteur Noir le laissa 
plongé dans un sommeil pesant et douloureux.] 
Vigny extended the passage. Stello follows the last star with his eyes before falling asleep. 


270/276. Stello [Tun] ressemble à quelque chose comme le sentiment, Le Doc- 
teur [l'autre] à quelque chose de pareil au raisonnement. 
The statements were later re-cast as questions. 


270/276. Fin de la première consultation. 
Last line of the page. 


Ms277. (This page has only two lines.) 
Chapitre — 30 — 
Il y a, Monsieur, des animaux féroces dont 


Ms 278. 


"The table of contents begins here. For the most part the numbering of chapters and their 
titles appear as they do in Baldensperger's text. Chapter xvi lacks part of its title in the "Table," 
as it does in the body of the manuscript: see 64/57. The table of contents continues on ms 279. 


Ms 279. 


Chapter xxix, "Le Caisson," is erroneously listed as Chapter xxx in S 172. 

Chapter xxxii is entitled "De la substitution des souffrances expiatoires," and a marginal note 
appears beside it, deleted, which seems to read “Du salut par le sang." 

The title given for Chapter xxxix is "Du mensonge social," and for Chapter xli, "Effet de la 
consultation." | 

At the foot of the last page a wistful thought was ventured, then withdrawn; it reveals the 
personal reference of the final paragraphs in Chapter xl: see ms 273 and 274: 


[Je souhaite seulement que ce livre soit lu avec recueillement et dans la soli- 
tude comme il a été écrit. —] 


APPENDIX 
Vigny's Annotated Copy of the Poémes (1822) 


The copy of Vigny's Poémes (Paris 1822) in which Madame Vigny's criti- 
cal remarks on her son's poetry are recorded is well known. It is in the 
Lovenjoul collection in Chantilly, and the marginal notes which it contains 
have been transcribed in Edmond Estéve's edition of Alfred de Vigny, 
Poëmes antiques et modernes (Paris 1914), p 319-381. However, Vigny's 
personal copy of the same volume in the Musée de Condé, also at Chantilly, 
seems to have been ignored, although it is perfectly accessible to the public 
and is of even greater interest than the first. It contains revisions of several 
poems as well as marginalia, including some sweeping judgments by the 
poet on his early style (if we may assume, as I believe we may, that the 
pencil notes are in Vigny's own hand). I have not been able to identify the 
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handwriting throughout, but there may have been two commentators in- 
volved, using red, black, and blue pencils, as well as ink for parts of 
"Héléna." Whoever rode rough-shod over the latter poem, whether the 
author himself or an editor, left very little standing: the deletioas on many 
pages exceed the number of lines retained, and substitutions of whole lines 
are frequently proposed. Using as a guide the text which Estéve provides 
in the Poèmes antiques et modernes, we shall follow the traces o? this rough 
and ready editorial review. Quotations from the manuscript notes are by 
kind permission of the Musée de Condé. 


Héléna 
Chant Premier 


line 16. Couronnait de repos le soir des jours amers. 
Crossed out, and the following substituted: “annonçait le repos aprés des jou-s amers.” 


line 60. Qu'il y fut fiancé, qu'il y voulait mourir; 
Crossed out, and the following substituted: "que le Christ l'ordonnait, qu'il y Zallait mourir," 


line 62. Armer leurs bras chrétiens du glaive de Pélage, 
“les” substituted for "leurs" 


line63. Et, faisant un faisceau des haines de leurs coeurs, 
"formant" substituted for "faisant" 


line 70. Et la nuit, avec eux, monte d'intelligence. 
“descend” substituted for “monte” 


line 89. Surchargent ses trois ponts; l'airain qu'emplit la poudre 
“le canon luit,” substituted for "T'airain qu'emplit" 


line92. De Riga, massacré, l'hymne s'est entendu, 

“le chant est” substituted for "'hymne s'est" 

lines 101 ("Et si dans ce grand jour sa fureur nous pardonne,) to 110 (Revenu lentement, 
près de l'autel arrive;) are deleted, and “Tous!” is written in the right margin next to line 109. 
À footnote gives two lines to replace 109 and 110: 

Tout s'arréte et tout homme éloigné de la rive 

revenu lentement, près de l'autel arrive 


line 112. S'arréte, et son regard est vers l'ile tendu. 
“vers son île est tendu" is substituted for "est vers l’île tendu" 
lines 113 (Tous ont pour la prière une oreille docile,) to 121 (C'était sur le débris d'un 


vieux autel d'Homére) are deleted; line 121 is replaced by "Silence! — sur un marbre, ancien 
autel d'Homére," 


line 123. Qu'un moine, par des Turcs chassé du saint couvent, 
“Qu,” is deleted. 


line 124. Offrait, au nom des Grecs, l'hostie au Dieu vivant. 
“Consacre” is substituted for “Offrait.” 
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line 129. Les peuples l'écoutaient comme un antique oracle, 
“Les peuples l'écoutaient" is changed to "Le peuple l'écoutait." 


line 131. Ils le croyaient béni parmi tous les humains, 
“Ts le croyaient” is changed to "Il le croyait." 
lines 133 (Et sa barbe tombante en long fleuve d'ivoire) to 188 (Current sentir un Dieu 
s'enflammer dans leurs coeurs;) are deleted. 
Four lines are offered in substitution: 
sur le marbre qu'il change en une sainte table 
il expose un fragment de la croix véritable 
dés qu'au loin un flambeau montre ce divin bois 
le peuple d'un vaisseau crie: Hosannah! trois fois. 


line 190. Ils maudirent trois fois la horde asiatique; 
“Ils maudirent trois fois" is deleted. 


Chant Second 
The title and epigraph are both deleted. 


line3. Soit pour les grands guerriers, soit à ceux dont la voix 
“pour” is substituted for “à.” 


line 10. Au servage d'amour rangeait sa gloire esclave; 
“courbait” is substituted for “rangeait.” 


line 33. Tandis qu'au saint discours de leur vieux Patriarche, 

"qu'au geste saint" is substituted for "qu'au saint discours.” 

lines 65 (“Suspends de tes beaux yeux les larmes répandues) to 68 (“De conquérir ta main 
et la faveur des Cieux.) are deleted. 


lines 77 (“Et les Grecs s'écrieront: "Voyez, c'est la plus belle) to 84 (“Apprit à leurs 
vaisseaux des flots inusités.") are deleted. 


line 103. La voile est déployée à recevoir le vent, 
"et s'enfle sous le" is substituted for "à recevoir le." 


line 153. Ainsi disait Mora; mais la jeune exilée 
"Le Grec parlait ainsi" is substituted for "Ainsi disait Mora." 


line 164 Et qu'un jeune homme éteint se meurt, et meurt d'amour, 
“Si lors" is substituted for "Et," and "et meurt" is deleted. 


line 193. Alors Mora, semblable aux antiques Rapsodes 
"le Grec" is substituted for "Alors Mora"; and a marginal note, deleted, reads: [Le Grec alors] 


line 227. Son front alors s'éléve, et, fier dans son réveil, 
“Il relève son front” is substituted for “Son front alors s'éléve." 


lines 249 (Mais Héléna disait en secouant sa tête) to 256 (“— Oui, vous serez vainqueur, 
et pourtant je mourrail ) are deleted. 


line290. Qui change au voile noir, et les fleurs, son délice, 
“en” is substituted for “au.” 


lines 297 (“Mon coeur est innocent, et je suis criminelle.) to 300 ("Et funis l'infamie avec 
la puretél") are deleted. 
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lines 307 (Illa voyait renaître: oubliant de souffrir,) to 322 (“Quand mon vaisseau t'emporte 
à la terre d'Herculel") are deleted. 


line 407. Vous, soeurs de mon destin, plus heureuses compagnes, 
“soeurs de mon destin” is deleted. 


Chant Troisième 


lines 93 (Si de grands boeufs errans sur les bords d'un marais) to 110 (Contemple le combat 
des limiers généreux.) are distinguished by a pencil line in the left margin, and at the top of 


the page the words "à conserver" are written in broad pencil. 


line121. Mora la soutenait, et ses exploits errans 
"exploits errans" is apparently deleted in pencil. 


line144. Et de leurs grands aieux représentaient les ombres. 
"représentaient" is deleted in pencil; a footnote in pencil reads, "semblaient étre les ombres." 
line 161 (On les frappe à grand bruit. Calme comme un vainqueur, ) from “Calme,” to line 188 
(On croyait qu'à ses cris elle serait touchée;) deleted. 


line 189. Mais la porte du temple est ouverte, et l'on voit 
All but “lon voit" deleted. "— Elles s'ouvrent” written in before ‘Ton voit.” 


line 196. “Je les reconnais tous!" dit-elle. Elle s'élance, 
“Héléna dit," substituted for “dit-elle. Elle" 


line 198. “— Sans ton époux, dit-il. — Mes époux? les voicil 
In the left margin, the words "Sans moi?" are written. 


lines 275 (“Dans son temps virginal que ne l'ai-je perdue?) to 277 ("La pleurerait sans tache, 
et distillant mon fiel,): pencil marks, probably expressing displeasure, in the right margin beside 
these lines. 


line 281. ^Renais! Que ta beauté, belle de ta vertu, 
"beauté, belle" underlined in pencil. 


line 286. "J'hésiterais peut-être à lui rendre le jour. 
À pencil arrow points out into the right margin from this line. 


line 289. “Héléna, nous n'aurions qu'un amour sans honneur: 
"sans honneur" underlined in pencil. 


line 290. "Vas, j'aime mieux ta cendre encor qu'un tel bonheur. 
Pencil arrow points to right margin. 


lines 291 (“Descends, descends en paix; attends ici ma gloire,) to 294 (the end), deleted, in 
pencil. 


It is possible to conclude, from the rather savage editorial treatment just 
described, that Vigny dropped Héléna from later editions of his verse be- 
cause of general dissatisfaction with the poem. Perhaps he first thought it 
could be salvaged, then decided that only lines 93 to 110 of part III were 
worth keeping. (It is my impression that the pencil notations are later than 
the others; and I am more fully convinced of their identification as Vigny's 
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own than I am of the remainder, though it is hard to imagine anyone but the 
author himself re-writing and substituting numerous passages in a printed 
poem ). On the other hand, it has been suggested to me by Professor Chinard 
that the deletions and revisions may be more methodical and less destructive 
than one would gather from a first glance. In particular, the excision of the 
two long speeches in imitation of classical epic practice (Chant premier, 
lines 133-188, and Chant troisième, lines 161-188) could show an attempt 
to speed up the movement of the poem, allowing the dramatic situations to 
emerge without pausing at crucial moments for declamation. 


“La Femme adultére” 


The only other poem in the Musée de Condé copy of Vigny's Poémes 
(Paris 1822), that has marginal notations is "La Femme adultére." In this 
case I hesitate to use Edmond Estéve's text as standard, for he does not 
mention all the discrepancies between the 1822 edition and later versions 
of the poem. It is well known that one long passage was deleted, but there 
are many changes of detail, and one wonders whether Estéve was well 
advised to follow the 1859 text, relegating the manuscript and earlier printed 
readings he did record to his footnotes. However, the Estève edition is still 
the most convenient, since the numbering of the lines facilitates collation 
with other texts. 


Lines 53-54, as given in Estéve's footnote on p 105, 


Une terne blancheur, comme un voile épaissie, 
Entoura tristement sa prunelle obscurcie, 


are crossed out with red pencil in the Condé copy. It is worth observing that these 
lines were rejected by Vigny in later printed editions of the poem. 


Lines 91-93, as given in Estéve's footnotes on p 108-109, 


Or l'époux revenait en se réjouissant 
Jusqu'au fond de son coeur. Le lin éblouissant 
E Recouvrait des fardeaux, fruits de son opulence; 


are crossed out with red pencil. 


Line 103, as given in Estéve's footnote on p 110, 
"Et son amour peut-étre invente mon trépas." 


is crossed out with red pencil. 


The passage of fifty lines withdrawn by Vigny from “La Femme adultére" after 
its first publication in 1822 is printed separately in the Estéve edition, with sepa- 
rate line numbering, on p 302-305. The first line of this passage, 

"Mais quelle est cette femme étendue à la porteP..... 
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is lightly marked with blue pencil in the Condé copy. There are pencil marks of 
uncertain meaning beside lines 6 to 11 of the same passage (from "Veut voir de 
son beau front la páleur effacée" to "Des suivantes alors, le cortége appelé"), and 
lines 9-10 (“L’étranger! quel est-il? Parcourons la demeure,/Dit le maître irrité: 
que cet assassin meure!”) are distinctly crossed out. After line 18 the text is anno- 
tated as follows: 


Elle dit, en tremblant: "Seigneur, allons au temple." [line 18] 
Ici la Loi de Moise — [black pencil] 


On marche. De l'époux les amis empressés à faire — 
L'entourent tristement, et tous, les yeux baissés, La loi 

Se disaient: "Nous verrons si, dans la grande épreuve,  judaïque 
“Sa bouche de l'eau sainte impunément s’abreuve.” inexorable 


— Le Jugement de Dieu — 
L'enfant terrible [blue pencil, underlined in red] 


25 
mauvais — /avril [blue pencil] 
1862 
on ?murmura [red pencil] Prelu — [blue pencil] 


After line 50, the final line of the deleted passage, “Laisse au peuple vengeur 
l'adultére livrée," a footnote in blue pencil reads: 


ainsi l'antique loi de Moise et des Nombres, consacrait l'oblation de jalousie et 
Pdonnait à lapider la femme faible. 


The curious thing about these annotations is the date 1862; the editorial 
markings and comments in the volume could have served for the revision 
of 1829. The notes may, consequently, represent a series of widely spaced 


readings. 


A.L.S. of Vigny in Redpath Library, McGill University 


The following autograph letter by Alfred de Vigny is reproduced by kind 
permission of Redpath Library. Unaddressed, and without envelope, it is 
written on a single folded sheet of white paper bearing the watermark 
“J Whatman Turkey Mill 1837" (the “7” not quite clear). 


Vous étes mille fois bonne, madame & en vérité j'ai honte de vous voir 
occupée de cette bagatelle de vieux papiers bistoriques. Il me semble 
que tout le monde aussi a quelque chose de votre bonté pour moi, et 
assurément j'en irai faire l'épreuve avec vous. Ce ne saurait étre, il est 
vrai, demain matin et je vous demande un autre jour pour Westminster. 
Je donne la matinée de Vendredi à mes affaires en échange de la soirée 
que j'espére passer avec M. Reeve et en partie, je crois chez vous méme, 
madame, comme il m'a semblé en avoir l'intention. — J'ai ici une famille 
nombreuse et des devoirs sérieux & assez mélancoliques méme, vous le 
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savez. Je mirai pas encore beaucoup dans le monde. — Je vois que grâce à 
vous M* Milman achevera [sic] ce qu'hier on a commencé au conseil privé 
où j'ai vu de ?belles signatures. — puisque vous le permettez nous pren- 
drons un matin pour cette conversation dont je le remercie d'avance. A 
demain soir, donc, madame & croyez à mon respectueux dévouement 


ALFRED DE VIGNY 
6. Xhe 
1838 — Londres — 


Vigny arrived in London in November or December, 1838 to contest the 
will of his father-in-law, Hugh Mill Bunbury, of whose death he had been 
notified on November 7 1838 — see Alfred de Vigny, Oeuvres complètes 
(Paris 1948) x 1112. He was introduced to the English literary world by his 
friend, the distinguished cosmopolitan journalist Henry Reeve (1813-1895), 
later editor of the Edinburgh Review, and within a few weeks he was invited 
to join the Athenaeum Club. Ernest Dupuy, in Alfred de Vigny: ses amitiés; 
son róle littéraire (Paris 1914) 154, says: "C'est chez Reeve, ou c'est gráce à 
lui, qu'Alfred de Vigny prit le premier contact avec la société littéraire de 
l'Angleterre. La preuve irréfutable fait défaut. . . .” This letter provides the 
missing proof. 

The letter was probably meant for Henry Reeve's aunt, Mrs Sarah Austin 
(1793-1867), wife of the jurist John Austin (1790-1859) and herself a trans- 
lator and educational theorist of note. I cannot tell what the "vieux papiers 
historiques" are, or what cause the "conseil privé" (perhaps at Lord Lans- 
downe's?) was intended to promote, unless it had some relation to John 
Austin's Malta commission and to his wife's plans for school reform. (See 
Dupuy 157.) But this letter, apparently arranging a visit to Henry Hart Mil- 
man at Westminster in the company of the addressee, fits well with the 
hypothesis of Dupuy (1 55) that "c'est ou Henri Reeve ou sa tante, Mrs 
Austin, qui avait dû ménager la rencontre avec Milman, le clergyman poète 
dramatique, helléniste, indianiste, original historien du peuple juif, et futur 
doyen de Saint-Paul." 

Since Vigny first heard of his father-in-law's death on November 7 1838, 
in Maine-Giraud, and since there is, to my knowledge, no letter from Vigny's 
1888 trip abroad dated earlier than December 6, it would appear that he 
was fully launched in London literary society within a few days of his arrival 
in England. 
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Front Matter 


Our New Library & Museum 


As we go to press the Library's Dance, 
Music, and Theatre collections are 
moving stock and staff to Lincoln Cen- 
ter, twenty-four blocks north and four 
west of our Central Building, to form. 
the Research section of our Library & 
Museum of the 
Performing Arts. 
These collections 
will begin serv- 
ing the public in 
mid July. The 
Circulation De- 
partment and the 
museum staff, 
who are assem- 
bling the ele- 
ments of a new 
general library of 
the performing arts, with a first series of 
audiovisual exhibits, will be ready for 
the formal opening of the whole build- 
ing in late September or early October. 


& New Books in the Performing Arts 


Our editorial office is preparing for this 
opening with an ambitious and ex- 
traordinary assemblage of new books 
in music, theatre, and dance, profusely 
illustrated, the publication date set to 
coincide with the Library & Museum 
opening, on which occasion the first 
copies will be released. (A Library 
Sales Shop in the Lincoln Center Plaza 
entrance will open as a branch of our 
Central Building shop, with special 
emphasis on the performing arts; but 
advance orders should be placed with 
our Sales Shop at 5th Avenue and 42nd 
Street.) 

Besides a colorful souvenir book, 
which we shan't describe in advance, 
the sumptuous new books in prepara- 
tion are: 





Music in Prints. By Sydney Beck a 
Elizabeth E. Roth. 120 pages, 8 by 10 
inches; 52 plates; clothbound 


Fifty-two choice examples of the 
print-maker's art, selected as illustrat- 
ing the history of music-making, are 
here reproduced in fine-screen offset 
lithography. They 
are introduced by 
a brief prefatory 
essay by Mr Beck 
and accompanied 
by commentaries 
by Mr Beck and 
Miss Roth on the 
graphic, musical, 
and social aspects 
of each print. 

Beginning with 
fifteenth:-century 
German engravings by Israhel van 
Meckenem — “The Dance of Herodias” 
and “The Organ-player and his Wife” 
— and concluding with a contemporary 
“Jazz Trio” engraved in wood by Misch 
Kohn of Chicago, the prints run the 
gamut of organs, lutes, flutes, hurdy- 
gurdies, virginals, and instruments 
without name, from shawm to saxo- 
phone. Some are performed in solitude, 
some in villages, some in princely 
courts, some in middle-class homes; 
some in processions, some in taverns, 
some in the world of fantasy. Some 
have been transformed into pure design. 

Among artists represented — to name 
a few at random — are Diirer, Stimmer, 
Cassatt, Callot, Dusart, Engelbrecht, 
Viero, Hogarth, Manet, Pootagook. 


Images of the Dance: Historical Treas- 
ures of the Dance Collection 1581- 
1861. By Lillian Moore. 80 pages, 877 
by 11 inches; 84 illustrations, includ- 
ing full-color frontispiece; cloth and 
printed-paper cover 
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The color frontispiece is from an oil 
painting of the incomparable Fanny 
Elssler made in New York during her 
triumphant visit to America. In black 
and white, in fine-screen offset lithog- 
raphy, there follows a selection of 
priceless dance illustrations from rare 
books and often unique separate prints 
in the Library's collection, arranged in 
a roughly chronological sequence of 
dramatic juxtapositions. Precise biblio- 
graphical descriptions are given in a 
list at the back of the book. 

A scholar of dance history, Miss 
Moore has written a richly informative 
essay in the form of a running commen- 
tary that keeps close to the matter in 
hand yet links era to era and enables 
the reader to see the persons and mo- 
ments recorded in the prints as a linked 
history of dance in the pre-modern 
epoch. From sixteenth-century Ver- 
sailles and Venice, through eighteenth- 
century London, Tahiti, Versailles, 
Paris, to the romantic ballet of early 
nineteenth-century Europe and Amer- 
ica; from line engravings of an eques- 
trian ballet in Florence to delicate 
lithographs of the stars of the Pas 
de Quatre of 1845, these visual treas- 
ures depict dancing schools and danc- 
ing masters, the course of social dancing 
from minuet to waltz and of theatrical 
dancing from royal banquets and pro- 
cessions to the “Pleiades” of Carlo Blas- 
sis and the choreography of Jules Perrot. 
. Stars in the ballet firmament whose 
dancing is illustrated include Marie 
Camargo, Auguste Vestris, Pierre and 
Marie Gardel, Marie and Paul and 
Amelie Taglioni, Fanny Elssler, Fanny 
Cerrito, Carlotta Grisi, Sofia Fuoco, and 
Lucile Grahn. 


Contemporary Theatre Architecture: 
An Illustrated Survey by Maxwell Sil- 
verman and a Checklist of Publications 
1946-1964 by Ned A. Bowman. With a 
Foreword by George Freedley. 100 
pages, 14 by 16 inches; hardbound 
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The illustrations consist of floor 
plans, cross sections, and photographs 
of more than forty recently built thea- 
tres, concert halls, and. performing arts 
centers in Europe and America; also 
models, plans, and artists' renderings of 
six projects in the planning or early con- 
struction stage. Theatres are arranged 
according to similarities in design.  . 

The Checklist consists of 1,700 refer- 
ences to world literature for the period 
1946-1964, arranged geographically 
and indexed by subject and theatre 
location. It is an expanded cumulation 
of the checklists that Mr Bowman has 
been publishing in mimeograph form 
since 1960. 

The Illustrated. Survey reviews post- 
war and current trends in theatre con- 
struction and design. "That fabulous 
invalid, the theatre, has recently shown 
an astonishing improvement in its 
health. The signs are unmistakable in 
the extent and variety of current the- 
atrical productions throughout the 
world. But the most tangible evidence 
has been in the field of theatre archi- 
tecture. , . this is undoubtedly a period 
of extraordinary development in the 
design and construction of theatres. . . . 

"AII this activity has in turn increased 
the demand for theatres and made acute 
the problem of what to supply, what 
kind of building an ideal modern thea- 
tre should be . . . ? Between the two 
world wars American experience in the 
building of theatres for the live per- 
forming arts was extremely limited, so 
that architects have had little practice 
and few inspiring models. This, how- 
ever, has also been an advantage, be- 
cause they have been left reasonably 
free to create original variations on 
three basic theatre forms: arena, Greek 
theatre, and proscenium theatre." The 
present work is intended to present a 
wide sampling of this architectural fer- 
ment. 


Nine for Reeves 


Letters from Richard Aldington 


By Mrrram J. Bexxovrrz 
Skidmore College 


HESE NINE LETTERS which Richard Aldington (1892-1962) wrote 
to James Reeves in the early 1930s were a generous response to a 
younger man's admiration. Aldington was then at the height of his achieve- 
ment. He had been recognized as a poet since 1914, when Ezra Pound and 
Amy Lowell made imagism and the imagists a touchstone for a changing 
world of poetry. Aldington had published a number of translations from 
French, Italian, Greek; and he was much in demand as commentator and 
reviewer. In 1929 he had established himself as a novelist with Death of a 
Hero, his finest and most successful work. On the other hand James Reeves, 
now himself a man of letters (an anthologist, a broadcaster, and since 1952 
a free-lance writer of plays, librettos, reviews, and verse for both adults and 
children), in the spring of 1980 was only twenty years old. He was still an 
undergraduate at Jesus College, Cambridge University. Active with the 
student publications The Granta and The Cambridge Review, Reeves natur- 
ally had as friends young men with interests similar to his own. Among them 
was Jacob Bronowski, who, since his Cambridge days, has divided his gifts 
between literature and science and is presently at the Salk Institute for 
Biological Studies. When he saw Aldington's poem A Dream in the Luxem- 
bourg soon after its publication in 1930, Bronowski was so "greatly im- 
pressed" that, as he remembers it, he then read parts of it aloud to James 
Reeves in "high excitement." Reeves, too, was impressed. He wrote about 
the poem for The Cambridge Review and, before his article appeared, sent 
a proof to Aldington. His acknowledgment dated 13 May 1930 is the first of 
these letters. 

The correspondence was encouraged when Reeves and his friend John 
Cullen, now a director of Methuen & Co, visited Paris some time that sum- 
mer after the date of the second letter, 7 June 1930, and went one morning 
to call on Aldington. They left without seeing him, because he worked in the 
forenoon. But when they returned to the flat at 14 rue des Ursulines later 
in the day, Aldington received them and, according to Reeves, showed him- 
self “kind, pleasant and interested in the ideas of a young, unknown man" 
concerned with literature. The subsequent letters bear out this judgment. 
On the whole their content relates to Reeves' literary activities and preoccu- 
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pations — his reading, his reviews, his future. They are in fact an effort to 
nourish the gifts of a young man. 

Thus the letters convey much about Aldington. Most obviously they em- 
phasize his obsession with the horrors of the war from which he never re- 
covered. They show, too, his involvement in current literary affairs and his 
earnestness about his own writing. But they also modify the equivocal im- 
pression which Aldington permitted and perhaps even fostered in his life- 
time: in these letters Aldington remarks widely on contemporary literary 
matters with deliberation and strength and above all with honesty. In other 
words the letters show Aldington conversing with a literary apprentice and 
treating him with such intellectual courtesy as to encourage his self-assur- 
ance in reaching critical opinions. 

That the letters are so few — only nine — in no way invalidates this state- 
ment. The correspondence simply ended. Aldington continued to live abroad 
so that the two men never met again. And Reeves, who became a school- 
master, was “caught up in the business of making a living, not through litera- 
ture.” Without common interests or needs, Aldington and Reeves had no 
more to say to each other. 


Each letter is typed with place and date stated, and each is signed in 
Richard Aldington’s hand. His spelling is accurate, and his punctuation is 
not erratic enough to necessitate regularizing. Exactly two typographical . 
errors required correction. Nothing has been omitted to avoid the scandalous 
or the libelous, since nothing needed to be. Plainly these letters present no 
problems unless there is one in an embarrassment of riches, for the letters 
have a wealth of allusions. As many as could be have been explained; but in 
spite of diligent search, some remain unclarified. That the number of these 
is no greater is due to the generous help of The Henry W. and Albert A. Berg 
Collection, The New York Public Library; The British Museum; Jacob Bro- 
nowski; Cambridge University Library; Alan Clodd; John Cullen; Sonja P. 
Karsen; Alister Kershaw; Manuel Lopes de Almeida, Director of the Library, 
University of Coimbra; David M. Low; Walter Lowenfels; Thomas Mc- 
Greevy; A. T. Miller of Messrs Frank Hollings; Milwaukee Public Library; 
Winifred A. Myers; Ian Parsons of Chatto & Windus; James Reeves; Edgell 
Rickword; the staff of Skidmore College Library — Harriet D. Adams, 
Gladys M. Brownell, Jane G. Rollins, and Alvin Skipsna; Arthur J. H. Sud- 
bury; Donald Tritschler; A. P. Watt & Son; Herbert Weinstock; Mary Eliza- 
beth Williams; Marjorie G. Wynne; and The Beinecke Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library and Sterling Library of Yale University. 


LETTERS FROM RICHARD ALDINGTON 851 


Alister Kershaw and Catherine Aldington Guillaume have given per- 
mission for the publication of her father's letters and the poem “To: Brigit.” 
The poem, a part of the Berg Collection, is published with the permission 
also of The New York Public Library. 
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14 Rue des Ursulines 
Paris (5) 
13/5/30 
Dear Mr. Reeves, 


I am very glad you sent me the proof of your review. Except for Edgell 
Rickword's? it is the only intelligent and honest discussion I have seen.’ (Most of 
the reviewers seem chiefly concerned to revenge the popular success of Death of 
a Herol) * ' 

You have managed to touch on most of the chief points relevant. Your phrase 
“evocation, not the description, of a mood” 5 is exact, and precisely one of the 
things I was trying to do. 

Since "A Fool i' the Forest" (1926) * I had written nothing, partly for per- 
sonal reasons, but partly because I could no longer follow the trend of modern 
poetry with conviction. I thought it (1) Too intellectualised, (2) Too stylised, too 
much a matter of immensely skilful phrasing, (3) Too specialised, appealing only 
to a few hundred over-educated people. I waited for some impulse (the "snap of 
the mind" people used to call inspiration) which could be developed in the way 
I wanted to go. The first thing, obviously, is the mood, the etát d'ame. Having got 
that, I wanted to put it down so that a large number of people might read it with- 
out confusion, while the smaller and more specialized group of readers would not 


1 "Richard Aldington's New Poem," signed "J. M. Reeves," in The Cambridge Review for 
30 May 1930 (p 453). A review of RA’s A Dream in the Luxembourg (London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1930) published first as Love and. ihe Luxembourg (New York: Covici, Friede, Inc, 
1930). 


2 Poet, critic, translator, bookseller, and editor of The Calendar of Modern Letters and Left 
Review (1898- ). Rickword's review appeared in Sunday Referee for 13 April 1930 (p 6). 


3 A review by Richard Church (1893- ) in The Spectator for 3 May 1930 (p 746) said 
that only RA could know "the cause of his rebellion against life; but to the onlooker it seems 
to be a very personal matter and lacking the quality which might convert him from (as he 
calls himself) ‘a sort of poet’ into a true poet.” Another, later review in TLS for 22 May 1930 
(p 428) stated that the poem is "lacking in the imaginative penetration which gives a new 
and universal meaning to personal sentiment and physical desire." 

* RA's best-selling novel which went into a second impression immediately after publication 
[(New York: Covici, Friede, Inc, 1929) and (London: Chatto & Windus, 1929)]. The novel 
continued to sell so well that by December 1961, according to RA, at least 130,000 copies had 
been sold in England alone. In addition, it had been translated "into at least 10 languages." 


5 Reeves' phrase was "subtle balance between the evocative and the descriptive." 
$ (London: G. Allen & Unwin, 1925). The verso of the title leaf states, "First published in 


1995." Alister Kershaw's Bibliography of the Works of Richard. Aldington from 1915 to 1948 
(London: The Quadrant Press, 1950) p 3 gives publication date as 1924. 
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be offended — as I imagine they must be by, say, Masefield * or Humbert Wolf.8 
What interests the ordinary reader is narrative and quite simple but deep emotion 
— hence the framework, which is almost a magazine story. But the device of a 
day-dream gives the chance to stress the mood rather than the action. As you guess, 
I particularly leaned on Provençal poetry? to bring out the "moral attitude." 
Further, the rapidity of the poem was of first importance in my view — as impor- 
tant as clarity and the absence of jewels five-words long, and only less important 
than the mood which is the cause and essence of the whole thing. I think one of 
the essential requisites of a narrative poem is that it shall not be boring. Well, in the 
20th century we must go at airplane not post-chaise speed. 

I could bore you with a much longer discourse on this topic, but refrain! 

Since you are interested in the prose and poetry controversy,’ I should feel 
very glad if you will do me the honour of looking through some things I am 
publishing at the end of this month. If you will take the Luxembourg !! as an 
experiment in a modern narrative poem, will you read The Eaten Heart !? (Imagist 
Anthology, Chatto and Windus)?? as an experiment in reflective or elegiac poetry. 
“At All Costs” (Heinemann) is an attempt at purely narrative prose, and ^D. H. 
Lawrence" (Chattos)!5 as polemic, i. e. a punch in every paragraph. If you will 
put these four together, you will see they form an attempt to settle the problem, 
not by discussion, but by trying to do the thing. The three books (two of them 
are merely pamphlets of 5000 words) will be published between the 19th and the 
end of the month. If you have any difficulty in getting review copies, let me know, 
and I will have complimentary copies of all three sent to you. 

How is Bronowski ! getting on with his periodical? * It is very important to 
have a literary centre of this kind for young writers, where they can write what 


T John Masefield, poet laureate (1878- ). He had recently published Midsummer Night and 
Other Tales in Verse (London: William Heinemann, Ltd, 1928) and Hawbucks (London: 
William Heinemann, Ltd, 1929). ` 

8 Poet and civil servant (1885-1940). His most recent publications had been Requiem (London: 
Ernest Benn Ltd, 1927) and Blind Rose (London: Victor Gollancz Ltd, 1929). 


® RA’s mind had been much on Provencal poetry before writing A Dream in the Luxembourg: 
He taught himself to read Old French in the years 1920-1928. Provengal poetry was included 
in his “long-cherished” project Fifty Romance Lyric Poems Now Collected and Translated by 
Richard Aldington (New York: Crosby Gaige, 1928). 

10 Whether prose or poetry is the greater. 

11 See note I. 

12 First published in 1929 by The Hours Press, the private press operated by Nancy Cunard 
(1896- ) at Chapelle-Réanville, Eure, France. Reprinted in Imagist Anthology 1930 (New 
York: Covici, Friede, 1930) 29-43; (London: Chatto & Windus, 1930) 1-12. Published sub- 
sequently by Chatto & Windus in 1933 as title poem of a volume of RA’s verse. See below. 
18 See note 24, 

14 Reprinted in 1930 from Roads to Glory (London: Chatto & Windus, 1930) 47-74. 

15 1930. First published as D. H. Lawrence An Indiscretion, Washington Chapbook No. 6 
(Seattle: University of Washington Book Store, 1927). os with a prefatory note added, 
ten days after Lawrence's death in Everyman for 13 March 1930 (p 193, 204-205). The 1930 
issue includes this preface as does also the reissue, D. H. Lawrence, An Appreciation ( [London]: 
Penguin Books, 1950). 

16 Jacob Bronowski (1908- ), scientist and writer. His poetry appeared in Coterie and 
transition; he is author, too, of The Poet’s Defense (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1939), William Blake: A Man Without a Mask (London: Transatlantic Arts, 1944), Science 
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interests them, without the dulling influence of ordinary editors and publishers. 
I think there is a great chance for young English writers to get some vitality into 
literature. Recently I have greatly depressed myself by going through Pagany,!* 
Morada,! and other small American periodicals. These hard-boiled and stone-cold 
contributors lie on my chest very heavily. Do you like them yourself, i.e. the prose 
writers in Pagany,?? for instance? The revolt against Eliot?! in Pagany and the 
American Caravan, ?? seems to me utterly ineffective, because it is made entirely 
with weapons furnished by Eliot himself. I don't believe they have any profound 
revolt against Eliot (in fact they couldn't exist without him) but they feel they've 
got to do something striking, and claim a spurious originality — like Peter — by 
denying their master! It is insane to question Eliot's genius as a poet or his extreme 
skill as a critic. What can be attacked, and should be, is his expressed and implied 
attitude to life; and the over-intellectual, over-specialized type of poetry he has 
created as a refuge from life. 


Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD ALDINGTON 


14 Rue des Ursulines 
Paris (5) 
Dear Reeves, 7/6/30 . 


The simplest method is to send you the Imagist Anthology and At All Costs 
direct, and this I am doing. Probably the books will arrive rather later than the 
letter. 

In a way it was a victory to get Chattos to issue the Anthology, but I fear it 
was a Pyrrhic victory — most of the contents are mediocre or definitely bad. 


and Human Values (New York: Julian Messner Inc, 1958), and others. In 1930 he was a 
member of Jesus College, Cambridge. It was Bronowski who first called Reeves’ attention to 
RA’s poem À Dream in the Luxembourg. 

17 Experiment, first issued in November 1928 by Bronowski, Hugh Sykes Davies (1909— ), 
William Empson (1906- ), William Hare, Earl of Listowel (1906— ), and Humphrey 
Jennings (d 1951). Seven numbers were published, the last being the Spring 1931 issue. By 
November 1929 only Bronowski and Davies were listed as editors. 


18 Published in Boston from 1930 until early 1933; three volumes were issued. 

19 Published in Albuquerque, New Mexico from 1929 to December 1931; four numbers were 
issued. 

20 The first issue of Pagany (Spring 1930), to which RA refers, included these writers of prose: 
Erskine Caldwell (1903- ), David Cornel De Jong (1905- ), Dudley Fitts (1903—- ), 
Louis Grudn (1898 ), Margery Latimer (1899- ), Meridel Le Sueur (1900- ), Janet 
Lewis, who is Mrs Yvor Winters (1899—  ), Sherry Mangan (1904— ), Gorham Bert Munson 
(1896- ), Harry Alan Potemkin (18982-1933), Joseph Vogel (1904- ), William Carlos 
Willimas (1883-1963). 

21 Thomas Stearns Eliot (1888-1965). 

22 See Sherry Mangan’s “Apotheosis of Thomas Stearns Eliot,” in Pagany, Spring 1930 (23-36) 
and Yvor Winters "Ihe Extension and Reintegration of the Human Spirit Through the Poetry 
Mainly French and American since Poe and Baudelaire," The New American Caravan À Year- 
book, ed Alfred Kreymborg, Lewis Mumford, and Paul Rosenfeld (New York: The Macauley 
Company, 1929) 361—404. 
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Possibly Williams ?? is the least moribund, but he is very stream-of-consciousness. 
I was responsible for the damned thing, in that I found the publishers and did the 
donkey work — but I'm NOT responsible for the contributions which were made 
on the sole responsibility of the authors.?* 

The story is, alas, only a War story. An unlimited appeite for War books is 
only normal in the ex-military, like myself, who were concerned in these events.?6 
Y don't see why they should concern you much, except that all the misery and vio- 
lence and disruption still affect evezybody’s life, and there is the possibility that 
the corrupt and imbecile governments may again involve us in a similar demented 
adventure. Somebody should write a study of the effect of the War on various 
people. Eliot ?7 and Pound *8 and Joyce ?? were not in it; nor were the other camp 


23 William Carlos Williams, poet and doctor from Patterson, New Jersey, contributed to the 
English edition “Della Primaverra Transportata Al Morale,” (129-148) and “The Flower” 
(149-152). His contributions to the American edition were more numerous. 


24 With the thought that the Imagists were hopelessly out-of-date in 1929, Walter Lowenfels 
(1897— ), the American avant-garde poet living in Paris, mockingly suggested that RA get 
out this last Imagist anthology. Determined to prove Lowenfels wrong, RA promptly sold the 
idea by cable to British and American publishers. Then with the help of H. D. — the poet 
Hilda Doolittle (1886-1961), RA’s wife from whom he was separated — and Ford Maddox 
Ford (1873-1939), RA collected material for the anthology. In addition to RA; Hilda Doolittle; 
Ford, who wrote the introduction “Those Were the Days"; Glenn Hughes (1894 ), author of 
the foreword; and William Carlos Williams, the contributors were John Cournos (1881- ), 
John Gould Fletcher (1886-1950), Francis Stewart Flint (1885- ), James Joyce (1882- 
1941), and David Herbert Lawrence (1885-1930). All had contributed to the first Imagist 
anthology, Des Imagistes (London: The Poetry Bookshop and New York: Albert and Charles 
Boni, 1914). See also note 12, Later Lowenfels confessed that, although he had been amused at 
the prospect of “these former avantgardists” exposing themselves “in their middle age respecta- 
bility,” he had had another, more pressing reason for arousing RA. Lowenfels had been “bored 
and broke” enough to want to make the typescript of the anthology. RA arranged for him to 
do so. 

25 Possibly At All Costs is meant. See note 14. 2 

26 In 1916 RA, aged twenty-four, enlisted in the infantry as a private. He did so in a spirit of 
adventure tempered by slight misgivings which were to be more than justified. He was a com- 
petent soldier; he was recommended for officer's training and advanced to lieutenant, acting 
captain, in the Royal Sussex Regiment. But he soon developed a revulsion to war. Its growth 
can be measured by his publications in The Egoist beginning with "Notes from France" in the 
April 1917 issue (p 38) and “A Ruined House,” a poem in the July 1917 number (p 92) and 
progressing to “The Road" published in August 1918 (97-98) and the poems “Dawns” and 
"Deaths of Common Men," later that year (October 1918, p I21, and December 1918, p 131). 
RA's war service has been described as "brave but disgruntled." In fact, by the time he was 
mustered out in mid-February 1919, RA had so strong a distaste for war and such indignation at 
its waste and brutality that he suffered severe after-effects. He gave an account of his war im- 
pressions in Life for Life's Sake (New York: The Viking Press, 1941) 178-200. The war inspired 
his Death of a Hero and Roads to Glory, both written with what RA called "Aristophanic levity.” 


27 T. S. Eliot was in Germany at work on a doctoral dissertation in philosophy when war was 
declared. He moved to England and continued to work on his thesis until he completed it in 
April 1916, At the same time Eliot was establishing his literary career. Through Ezra Pound 
(1885- ), Eliot submitted his poem “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” to Poetry, where 
it appeared in June 1915 (p 130-135). The next year he replaced RA on the staff of The Egoist, 
although Eliot was first listed as assistant editor in the June 1917 issue (p 65). Also in 1917, 
his first two books appeared: Prufrock and Other Observations (London: The Egoist Ltd) 
and Ezra Pound His Metric and Poetry (New York: Alfred A. Knopf). When the United States 
entered the war, Eliot volunteered for service in the navy; he was rejected because of ill health. 
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(except in embusqués' jobs) such as Walpole,? Squire,?1 Middleton Mu-ry; 3? 
Lawrence 33 was arrested and badly treated, but was too ill to serve. But Rupert 


28 Ezra Pound remained in London in the same, small, Kensington flat throughout tke war 
years. A number of his books appeared during that time; among them were Cathay (Lendon: 
Elkin Mathews, 1915) and Lustra (London: Elkin Mathews, #10161). In April 1917 Pound 
began to act as foreign editor for The Little Review, which Margaret Anderson (18€3- ) 
published at that time in New York. Pound's “A Study in French Poets" appeared in th» Feb- 
ruary 1918 issue of The Little Review ([3]-61); meanwhile he was busy arranging for numerous 
experimental writers to publish there too. RA, after he returned to London in 1919, visited 
Pound, who had decided that the English had “no brains" and so was planning to mve to 
Paris, For his own account of the war years see The Letters of Ezra Pound, ed D. D. Paige 
(New York: Harcourt Brace & World, Inc, 1950) 39-139. 


29 James Joyce was in Trieste in 1914. In June 1915 he removed to Zurich and remainec there 
throughout the war except for the last three months of 1917, which he spent in Locarno. In 
these years he was busy with the publication of À Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. (New 
York: B. W. Huebsch, 1916), attempts to get Exiles (London: Grant Richards, 1918) :taged, 
and the composition of Ulysses (Paris: Shakespeare and Company, 1922). For Joyce's account 
of these years see Letters of James Joyce, ed Stuart Gilbert (New York: The Viking Press, 1957) 
75-122. 


80 Hugh Walpole (1884-1941), novelist, after two futile attempts to join the Cornish Ccnstab- 
ulary and the British Army, set off for Russia in September 1914 on a journalistic assigament. 
There in mid-March he joined Sanitar, a Red Cross branch, and in May went with h& unit, 
a small mobile hospital attached to the Russian Ninth Army, on its advance through th» Car- 
pathians into Galicia. Walpole was awarded the St George Cross for gallantry on this our of 
duty. The year 1916 and most of 1917 he spent doing propaganda in Russia by appoistment 
of the British Foreign Office; thereafter he was attached to the Department of Informacion in 
London. Walpole made another attempt to enlist in 1918; he was rejected with a classikcation 
of C 3, the lowest. 

81 John Collings Squire (1884-1958) was literary editor of New Statesman from 1913 tc 1917, 
when he became acting editor. Because of poor eyesight, Squire was classified as unfit for active 
war service. He did, one “carry out certain guard duties together with other military 
rejects and. senior civil servants in the precincts of Buckingham Palace." 


32 John Middleton Murry (1889-1957), writer and editor, tried unsuccessfully to enlist a day 
or two after the declaration of war. In late 1915 and again in early 1916 he made trips to Eandol, 
Var, France to join Katherine Mansfield (1888-1923) there. On his return in 1916, Mur-y was 
called up by the army for re-examination. Declared unfit for service, he was forced to fimi some 
kind of employment useful to the national effort, and thus Murry spent the remaining wa- years 
as a translator at the War Office. For his account see An Autobiography of John Micdleton 
Murry Between Two Worlds (New York: Julian Messner, Inc, 1936) 418-496 et passim. 


33 D. H. Lawrence had a weakness of lungs which eliminated all possibility of war ærvice. 
At first he thought the war a good thing. In December 1914 he wrote, “I am glad of thes war. 
It kicks the pasteboard bottom in the usual ‘good’ popular novel. People have felt much more 
deeply and strongly these last few months, and they are not going to let themselves be taken 
in by ‘serious’ works whose feeling is shallower than that of the official army reports... . I am 
glad of the war. It sets a slump in trifling." But this attitude did not last, and even in 1314 he 
declared himself "tired" of England and the war. The next year, bitter and near povertr when 
his Rainbow (London: Methuen & Co Ltd, 1915) was condemned as obscene and the =dition 
destroyed a month or so after publication, Lawrence tried to go to America; but he and His wife 
were refused passports. So, in 1916, they took a cottage in Cornwall. There they innocently 
aroused the suspicion of authorities who charged them with spying for the Germans and in 
October 1917 ordered the Lawrences to leave Cornwall and remain outside prohibitec areas. 
The rest of the war years they spent in London, Berkshire, and Derbyshire. Lawrence's &ccount 
of these years is in his Collected Letters, ed Harry T. Moore (New York: The Viking Press, 
1962) 1 288-564. 
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Brooke ** (you may have heard of him, he was a Cambridge man) perished into 
an apotheosis; the shell which blew off St John Ervine's *5 leg oddly metamor- 
phosed him into the complete Babbitt of letters; Lewis’s # experience as a gunner 
has had very curious and complex results; you can see the mark it made on 
Graves; 57 and so on. But, in general, most of the people who arrived in the 
decade 1918-1928 were not the writers from the War armies. Osbert 38 was out 
with the Guards for a time, but I believe Sachie *? was too young. Of course, it is 
impossible to estimate the people who might and would have done good work if 
they had lived. Whereas Paul Nash *° merely fell into a trench at Ypres and broke 
his ribs, Gaudier-Brzeska # was killed in a French infantry attack on Neuville St 
Vaast . . . But I see I am falling into old-gentleman dotage. 


34 'The poet (1887-1915), who had gone up to King's College, Cambridge in October 1906 
and had been elected fellow in early 1914, za in September 1914 and was commissioned a 
junior subaltern with the Royal Navy. He died of septicaemia 23 April 1915 aboard the French 
hospital ship Duguay-Trouin anchored in Trebuki Bay off Skyros. For Brooke's account of his 
war experiences see excerpts from his letters in Christopher Hassall's biography, Rupert Brooke 
(London: Faber and Faber Limited, 1964) 458-504. RA described Brooke as both “gallant” 
and "pathetic," the "last English poet who really believed in the romance and chivalry of war." 


35 St John Greer Ervine (1883— ), dramatist and critic, enlisted as a trooper in the Household 
Battalion. In 1917 he went to France as a lieutenant in the Royal Dublin Fusiliers. In May 1918 
‘he was wounded and subsequently lost a leg. By 1930 Ervine had achieved popular success 
with his play The First Mrs. Fraser, produced in 1928, and the factitious American slang of his 
dramatic criticism written in 1929 for the New York World. 


36 Percy Wyndham Lewis (1882-1957), novelist, polemicist, and Vorticist painter, volunteered 
in March 1916 and saw service as a gunner and then as a bombardier. Accepted later that year 
as an officer's candidate, Lewis was commissioned in December. He left for France in May 
1917, a subaltem in a siege battery; and thereafter until the end of the war, he was at or near 
the front in France and Flanders. From late 1917, however, Lewis was there as an official war 
artist. Lewis’ account of his experiences is in Blasting and Bombardiering (London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1937) and The Letters of Wyndham Lewis, ed W. K. Rose (London: Methuen 
& Co Ltd, 1963) 78-98. 


37 Robert van Ranke Graves (1895-  ) started training for a commission with the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers on 11 August 1914. Sent to France, Graves was wounded on the Somme in July 1916. 
He returned to active duty but fell ill and, after hospitalization at Rouen, convalesced at Oxford. 
During these years he began to write poetry in earnest so that three volumes appeared in short 
order: Over the Brazier (London: Poetry Bookshop, 1916), Goliath and David (London: 
Chiswick Press, [1916]), and Fairies and Fusiliers (London: William Heinemann Ltd, 1917). 
Graves' account of the war years is in Good-Bye To All That (London: Jonathan Cape, 1929). 


38 Osbert Sitwell (1892— ) was a member of the Grenadier Guard from 1913 to 1919. He 
served in France and Flanders, participating in the battle of Loos. On leave in England in 
May 1916, he developed blood poisoning from a finger cut in the trenches. In the account of 
his war experiences in Laughter in the Next Room (London: Macmillan & Co Ltd, 1949) 
76-115, Sitwell tells of writing his first poem "during one of the brief spaces of rest, in a billet 
not far from Ypres.” 

39 Sacheverell Sitwell (1897—  ), brother of Osbert and also a writer, was only seventeen 
when war began; he joined the Special Reserve of the Grenadier Guard. 


40 Artist (1889-1946). After more than two years in the Artists’ London Regiment of Territo- 
rials, Nash was gazetted to the Hampshire Regiment as a second lieutenant and sent to France 
in early January 1917. One dark night in May he fell into a deep trench; Nash was then sent 
back to England with a broken rib a week before the third battle of Ypres. In June the 
Goupil Gallery exhibited Nash's "Drawings Made in the Ypres Salient." And in October he was 
sent as an official artist to the Western front. Some account of these happenings is in Poet & 
Painter Being the Correspondence Between Gordon Bottomley and. Paul Nash 1910-1946, Ed 
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I am extremely grateful to you for your cool and sensible remarks about the 
Luxembourg“? One doesn't ask for eulogy, but at least that an attempt should be 
taken seriously and judged for what it is worth. The ordinary reviewer's atitude 
is that any attempt to do something fresh in the arts should be grested with a 
mixture of insipid frivolity and rudeness, I don't mean that a critic should be 
solemn, but he should be equipped and have a sense of values. That :s one great 
benefit bestowed by Eliot. I agree cordially with what you say about him,** but I 
think the Church business a lamentable error — why join one of those langu shing 
Clubs? # Or support them? 

I haven't yet seen 'transition'.55 They took me off their free list for some 
reason or other about a year ago, but I will run round to Sylvia Beach ** ard get 
a copy. I want to see the manifesto.*" An excellent thing to have, provided it is not 
followed too rigidly. Panta hrei. 


Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD ÁLDINGTON 


P. S. You are right about the Lawrence. But what on earth could I do? The original 
edition sneaked into birth in Seattle, U.S.A., and not a single English publisher 
would issue even 500 copies in 1927.48 


C. C. Abbott and Anthony Bertram (London: Oxford University Press, 1055; 74, &0, 85, 
et passim. 

41 Henri Gaudier-Brzeska (1891—1915), sculptor, died before he could fulfill the >romis: other 
sculptors — for example, Jacob Epstein (1880-1959) — saw in his work, especial y that-shown 
at the Goupil Gallery in March 1914. Gaudier-Brzeska had come from France to Engl-nd no 
later than 1911 to avoid compulsory military service. But when war began he enlisted in the 
French army and was at the front by October 1914. On 5 June he was killec in bettle at 
Neuville-Saint-Vaar. Some of his letters written at the front are published in H. S. Ede's 3avage 
Messiah Gaudier-Brzeska (New York: The Literary Guild, 1931) 251—260 and Ezra Eound's 
Gaudier-Brzeska (New York: New Directions, 1960) 55-74. 


42 See note 1. 

43 Remarks on T. S. Eliot contained in a letter of Reeves, now lost, to RA. 

44 Eliot had been converted to Anglo-Catholicism in 1927-1928. 

45 Published in Paris from 1927 to 1938, except for a suspension between July 1930 and Feb- 
ruary 1932, by Eugene Jolas (1894-1952) with the help of his wife, Maria, and Elliot Paul 
(1891-1958). Subtitled “An International Quarterly for Creative Experiment," transitien had 
among its most notable contributors James Joyce and Gertrude Stein (1874-1946). 


48 (1887-1962). A native of Princeton, New Jersey, Sylvia Beach opened a Paris bockshop, 
Shakespeare & Co, at 8 rue Depuytren in 1919. Two years later it was moved to 12 -ue de 
l'Odéon, and from there Miss Beach published Joyce's Ulysses in 1922. 

47 The “Paris Group Manifesto" entitled “Proclamation” appeared in transition for Jun» 1929 
(p [13]). It amounted to a declaration of "war on the banal word" by transition and its editor 
Eugene Jolas. Battle was waged in the fall 1929 issue of The Modern Quartercy (21-—293) 
and transition. In No 18, dated November 1929 (p [7]), transition asked, “SHALL WE 
DEMAND A REVOLUTION OF THE WORD? . . . Shall the writer wait on the dicionary 
and grammar-makers or shall he cast aside his rusty tools and invent new ones to suit hs task? 
The American people have long since answered this question. Americans no longer speak as 
they write. Must the artist work with implements which the people have rejected?" trarsition's 
answer to its last question was an emphatic "NOI" 


18 See note 15. Reeves’ discussion in The Cambridge Review for 10 October 1930 (p 17) of 
D. H. Lawrence, RA's 1930 publication, ran: "Mr. Aldington's pamphlet on Lawren-e was 
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3 
c/o Barclays Bank 
33 Rue du Quatre Septembre 
Paris 
8/11/30 
Dear Reeves, 


Many thanks for your letter and for the proof of your article.# The diligent 
Durrant *? duly collected the latter, and forwarded it along with masses of otiose 
comment. It is no flattery to say that yours is practically the only intelligent review 
the book has had in England. Much of the other comment comes from people who 
call a short story a yarn.5t 

It is odd that you should speak of my "doing" a Greek play, because when 
your letter came I had just asked Chattos to send you an advance copy of 
“Alcestis,” 5? which they are issuing in their Dolphin Series.5 Pass it along to your 
friend Matthews,5 and let him have a cut at it along with Medallions.55 

The mention of the “Dolphins” brings me to the purpose of this letter. The 
senior partner of Chattos 59 has just spent a week with me, and I showed him 


written three years ago. It is a pity it was not published then, for it is concerned largely with 
vindicating Lawrence on what may be called moral grounds — as a man rather than as an 
artist. Many people will be concerned in doing this now, but the only way in which we will 
retain a proper prospective of Lawrence is by vigorously forgetting him as a man and insisting 
on him as an artist." 


49 “A War-Book To End War-Books,” signed “J. M. R.,” in The Granta for 31 October 1930 
(p 83), a review of RA's Roads to Glory (see note 14) although Imagist Anthology 1980 is also 
discussed. 


50 Durrant's Press Cuttings, an agency now located at 29 Mount Pleasant, London, W C 1. 


61 The review of Roads to Glory in TLS for 11 Sepember 1930 (p 714) ran, in part: “Mr. 
Aldington ... is hardly a writer to whom one can apply the ordinary sort of criticism; one can 
scarcely estimate his thirteen stories in reference to any ‘art of the short story.’ Talented as he 
is in invention, plot and dialogue, he seems to lose sight of the literary problems — problems, 
that is, on the solution of which the most effective general communication of an attitude depends 
— in his own return to memories, He can be ironical — but is more often plainly hostile and 
grim; he can project his view imaginatively over a considerable area of War experience — but 
insensibly comes back to a nucleus of apparently direct observation, and leaves his reader some- 
what awkwardly situated between a purposeful tale and a record of actualities a little apart." 


52 RA's translation of Euripides' Alcestis issued in 1930 as Dolphin No 2. 


58 Chatto & Windus' series of "short original works of every kind" which sold at 2s each. No 1 
was Aldous Huxley's Vulgarity in Literature, 1930. 


54 Kenneth Albert Matthews (1908P- ), author of books about travel in Greece and Brazil 
and for many years Greek correspondent for BBC, was a Cambridge undergraduate in 1930. 
His review, signed “K.A.M.,” was “Straight from the Heart" in The Granta, 13 February 
1931 (p 287). 

55 Medallions from Anyte of Tegea Meleager of Gadara The Anacreontea Latin Poets of the 
Renaissance (London: Chatto & Windus, 1930). 'This was the English title of Medallions in 
Clay published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc, New York, in 1921. 

56 Charles Prentice (18922-1949), educated at Fetter College in Edinburgh and Oriel College, 
Oxford University. About 1935, when the death of his father, a solicitor at Paisley, made 
Prentice financially independent, he retired from Chatto & Windus and went to Greece to 
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“Experiment.” I then asked him if he would consider a volume of about 80 pages, 
edited by yourself, to contain poems by yourself and others of your group  — a 
sort of anthology of the work you like best, but not containing more than £ve or 
six poets. What do you think of the idea? Of course, I cannot guarantee publica- 
tion, but if you care to get the book together, I am assured that Chattos will give 
it “the most sympathetic consideration.” (They have just published Emoson's 
critical book).58 If you think favourably of the idea, let me know, and TI arrange 
for you to meet Prentice and discuss it with him. 

I think it would be best not to have an Introduction by any outside person, 
but to fly your own Jolly Roger. But a short preliminary essay setting fortk your 
views and aims would be useful, I think, if only to give the stupid reviewer some 
line of approach. However, you needn't bother about that until later. 

Chattos are not a splashy firm, but they have an astonishingly competent 
ability to sell better-class books, and Prentice is a most excellent fellow t deal with. 

Iam now about two-thirds of the way through the first draft of the new novel,5? 
which is most emphatically not a War book. I think some of it will amuse you, 
although as it deals with the prolongation of pre-war mentalities into the pozt-war 
world you might not find it all interesting. However, Chattos prophesy a much 
bigger success (popular) than the Hero, on the evidence of the 60,000 wo-ds or 
so they have seen. 

Tell Bronowski I have fixed bayonets, and now await his Ezra counzer-attack. 
Does he know Ezra? If not, that explains matters! McGreevy *! has keen saying 


"satisfy his interest in archaeology. But he soon fell ill there, and the remainder cf his 13e was 
a struggle with poor health. Prentice figures prominently in RA's Pinorman (London: William 
Heinemann Ltd, 1954). RA described him as learned, generous, patient, a good 2ompazion. 


57 In addition to Bronowski, Davies, Empson, and Jennings (see note 17), the g-oup irzluded 
Malcolm Lowry (1909-1957), Elsie Elizabeth Phare (1909?- ), George Reavey (19C7~ ), 
and Julian Trevelyan (1910- ). 


58 Seven Types of Ambiguity. 
59 The Colonel's Daughter (New York: Doubleday Doran & Co, 1931). Chatto & Windus, 
also in 1931, published the book in England. 


60 In the October 1930 number of Experiment, the sixth issue, the editors annourced a =hange 
of policy: instead of limiting contributors to Cambridge students and recent graduates, they 
solicited writers whom “English literary society" tabooed or neglected. In that conaection 
Experiment approached Ezra Pound, possibly through the editors of transition. Pound res»onded 
with the suggestion that his contribution take the form of an exchange of letters with Bronowski, 
but nothing in Pound's letters justified publication. Their chief burden was an attack on the 
Establishment in England and particularly its literary aspects. For example, Pound made f-equent 
references to the Times Literary Supplement, always substituting "Sh" for the imitial lstter in 
"Literary." In addition he objected once to an article in Experiment (3 May 19926, 2-5), a dis- 
cussion of Wyndham Lewis The Enemy. Otherwise Pound's letters were temperate — except 
for the typing which Bronowski described as "triple spaced, very irregular, with an old ribbon 
on beautiful thin Italian paper." 

91 Thomas McGreevy (1894P— ) in 1930 was Lecteur d'Anglais at the École Normale Su- 
périeure, Paris. In Paris, at James Joyce's flat, where he was a frequent visitor, McGreevy first 
met RA. He has written about his friendship with RA in a letter to the editor (28 September 
1964): "From the day James Joyce introduced me to him Richard was always tke sympathetic 
and helpful friend and we could go on talking forever. Without getting in each othec's way 
— in this sense that though I could talk about writing I was rather more taken up with painting 
and music and though Richard could talk (and talk well) about painting and music he was 
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with me here,® and has been most witty and charming. I feel sure he will get 
something good written one of these days, but all these Catholic Irishmen are 
damned lazy. McGreevy asks to be remembered to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD ALDINGTON 
P. S. I am going to Calabria soon, so write via Paris. 


4 


c/o Barclays Bank 
Paris 
18/11/30 
Dear Reeves, 


Why call me “Mr”? Am I still a Lieutenant? 

I am glad that you think favourably of the Anthologie des Jeunes I suggest. 
Prentice has been written to, and I have asked him to drop you a line and make 
an appointment. You can work out details with him. Yes, my idea was a Dolphin, 
because that gives you the shove of being in a series. I'm afraid there is little oof 
in it, but I think Chattos ought to be able to push off 1000 in Dolphin form — 
which wouldn't be too bad. And you could probably work off a separate American 
edition. 

If Ezra is puddling in with “Experiment” ® you'll jolly soon find it isn't your 
periodical, but his! Bossing young reviews has been Ezra's favourite hobby 95 for 
at least twenty years, to my certain knowledge. What a passion for unhappy 
polemics and unsuccessful propaganda he has! ®* I got an immense letter from 
him a few days ago, all hot and bothered and excited about my Poetry Prize 57 


more taken up with writing. Similarly he would emphasise philosophy where I in my fumbling 
way would emphasise religion. Richard was English. I was Irish. In fact though we could meet 
happily on every subject we were going different ways." McGreevy’s book on RA, Richard 
Aldington An Englishman, was published by Chatto & Windus as Dolphin No 10 in 1931, For 
many years McGreevy was director of the National Gallery of Dublin, a post from which he 
has recently retired. See also note 98. 


82 Venice, so designated by RA's writing the name of the city below the word “here.” 

$3 RA went from Venice to Brindisi by boat and then to Lecce in Puglia, where he remained 
several weeks. He found the food in Lecce so poor that he could not face Christmas dinner 
there, and he left before 25 December for Florence. 

64 See note 60. 

65 Ezra Pound had enough faith in the “little” arg om to state in 1930 that “the history of 
contemporary letters has to a very manifest extent, been written in such magazines.” A few of 
the special or experimental periodicals with which Pound had been associated officially or 
unofficially by 1930 are Blast, New Freewoman and its successor The Egoist, Poetry, The Little 
Review, Dial, Exile, Hound & Horn, and L’Indice. 

86 Since May Pound had written five letters to the Paris editions of the Chicago Tribune and 
the New York Herald: one on the Carnegie Peace Foundation, one on Jacob Epstein’s monu- 
ment for the grave of Oscar Wilde (1894-1900), one on passports, and two on South Carolina’s 
good fortune in ridding itself of Senator Coleman T. Blease (1868-1942), who had been 
United States senator since 1925. 

87 Established in 1929 with proceeds from Death of a Hero. RA’s plan was to make an award 
of 2,500 francs each year for at least three years to an American poet whose work had appeared 
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and the delay in the award. Ezra never stops to consider that you have to have 
trustee funds and committees and God knows what red tape for such things. 

I don't think there is any likelihood of Chattos going broke — they are very 
shrewd, shrewd enough not to profiteer. Moreover, an established firm lives quite 
as much on its old books as on new ones. On their “back list" they have very “live” 
books by Lytton Strachey, Aldous and Julian Huxley, Montague, Clive Bell, Roger 
Fry, Milne (1), Hughes, Garnett, Powys, Sylvia Warner, Arnold Bennett, Douglas, 
JP B. S. Haldane and a lot of other steady sellers.55 And you'll find they generally 
manage to pull off one best seller every season. They even succeeded in selling 
about 10,000 copies of Monro's awful anthology 9? — a superb feat of salesmanship! 

Yesterday I finished part 4 of my novel,” making about 80,000 words. There 
are now only six more chapters to do, and then comes the horrid grind of re-writing. 
The awful struggle to avoid the Scylla o£ the cliché and the Charybdis of the conceit! 

Mrs. Patmore ™ sends all good wishes. 


during the year prior to the award in This Quarter, a review published in Paris by Edward Titus. 
Then early in 1930 the value of the prize was raised to 10,000 francs through RA's enlisting 
outside support. The prize awarded in September 1931 was divided between Edward Estlin 
Cummings (1894-1962) and Walter Lowenfels. This Quarter designated Cummings as the 
winner; but, while calling him an “unimpeachable” choice, RA insisted that Lowenfels share 
in the prize, because his poetry "excluded emotion" and consisted "in an imaginative treatment 
of entirely intellectual material." This Quarter denied RA's right to name Lowenfels but agreed 
to the division of the prize. No further award was made. RA's competition is not to be confused 
with the one which Nancy Cunard announced in March 1930. RA helped her make her award, 
£10, to Samuel Beckett (1906- ) for Whoroscope (Paris: The Hours Press, 1930). A paper 
label attached to the upper cover of Whoroscope runs, "This Poem was awarded the £10 prize 
for the best poem on TIME in the competition judged by Richard Aldington and Nanoy Cunard 
at THE HOURS PRESS... ." 


98 Chatto & Windus’ list included at least these books by the writers named: Lytton Strachey 
(1880-1932), Eminent Victorians; Aldous Huxley (1894-1963), Point Counter Point; Julian 
Huxley (1887— ), Essays in Popular Science; Charles Edward Montague (1867-1928), 
Rough Justice; Clive Bell (1881-1964), Civilization; Roger Fry (1866-1934), Transformations; 
Alan Alexander Milne (1882-1956), Four Plays; Richard Hughes (1900- ), High Wind in 
Jamaica; David Garnett (1892— ), No Love; Theodore Francis Powys (1875-1953), Mr. 
Weston’s Good Wine; Sylvia Warner (1893- ), Mr. Fortune’s Maggot; Arnold Bennett (1867— 
1931), Things That Have Interested Me; Norman Douglas (1868-1952), In the Beginning; 
John Burdon Sanderson Haldane (1892-1964), Possible Worlds and Other Papers. 


$9 Twentieth Century Poetry, edited by Harold Monro (1879-1932) was published in 1929. 
Monro managed the widely known Poetry Bookshop in Devonshire Street, Theobalds Road, 
London. From there he issued Poetry Review (1912) and The n E a (1919-1921), outlets 
for younger poets. Monro published many first volumes of poetry including RA’s Images (1915). 
Earlier in this year, 1930, RA and Monro had engaged in a controversy as to the relative merits 
of English and American poetry: RA’s “What is Wrong with English Poetry” was in Everyman 
for 16 January 1930 (p 701) and Monro's answer, "What is Right with English Poetry," 
appeared in Everyman for 6 February 1930 (p 35). Monro's review of RA's Collected Poems 
(London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd, [1929]) in The Criterion for April 1930 (518-592) was 
not enthusiastic. 

70 The Colonel's Daughter; see note 59. 

71 Mrs Brigit Patmore, born in Ireland but living now, as she has much of her life, in England. 
Mrs Patmore's husband, Deighton, was a grandson of the Victorian poet Coventry Patmore 
(1823-1896); her sons are Derek and Michael Patmore (see note 131). She is author of a book 
of short stories, This Impassioned Onlooker (London: R. Holden, 1926), and a novel, No 
Tomorrow (New York: The Century Co, 1929). Mrs Patmore had known RA at least since 1917, 
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5 
c/o Cooks 
Florence 
Dear Reeves, 5/3/81 


It was a blow that Chattos turned down your anthology. I had some corre- 
spondence with Prentice about it, but I saw it was useless. However, you have 
gained the point that he now knows about you, and will look personally at anything 
you send them. 

Of course, it is the same old yarn, and the same old dreary routine we've all 
been through. In ten years time theyll ask you plaintively why you no longer 
write the charming things you used to write in 1931, oblivious of the fact that they 
rejected them in 1931. 

We used to get round it in this way — set up stuff in the Egoist,” pay the 
printer a trifle to keep the type standing, and then use it for the printing of a book. 
We did all the translations of Greek poems that way."8 Why don't you have a 
special poetry number of Experiment, and then re-issue (with additional poems) 
as The Experiment Anthology? 74 


Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD ALDINGTON 


when she visited the flat in Mecklenburgh Square, London, in which he spent his army leaves 
with his wife, Hilda Doolittle. According to reports of those who knew her, Mrs Patmore was 
a “beautiful red-head.” To her RA wrote this poem, which reflects Ezra Pound’s admiration, too: 


TO: BRIGIT 


Another of your poets! 

Ah! in the years to come they'll say 

“The greater poet sang her — well indeed; 
The lesser loved her — more than well.” 


Dear Ezra, take the poet's praise, 
Take even my scanty due, take all — 
But let me keep her love, and her. 


72 Published in London from 1913 to 1919, a continuation of New Freewoman, under the 
direction first of Dora Marsden (1882— ) and then of Harriet Weaver (1876-1961). RA was 
named assistant editor in January 1914. See also notes 26 and 27. 


78 The Poets’ Translation Series of the Egoist Press. No 1 in the series was RA’s translation, 
The Poems of Anyte of Tegea, 1915, published first in The Egoist for 1 September 1915 (139- 
140). No 4 was also a translation by RA, Latin Poems of the Renaissance, 1915, which had 
appeared in The Egoist for 1 December 1915 (186-187). The volume was reissued in 1919 
as No 4 in the Second Set with additional poems, among them those published as “Pastoral 
Epigrams by Marco-Antonio Flaminio (1498-1550)” in The Egoist for December 1916 (p 180). 
Other translations by RA in the Poets’ Translation Series are Greek Songs in the Manner of 
Anacreon, Second Set, No 1, 1919 and The Poems of Meleager of Gadara, Second Set, No 6, 
1920, These last two did not have prior periodical publication. All were later included in 
Medallions in Clay and Medallions. See note 55. 


74 The anthology was never published. A few of Experiment’s poets had appeared in “Songs 
for Sixpence,” a series of separate ee edited by Reeves sad Bronowski and published by 
Heffer's, Cambridge, in 1929 at 6d each. Several had also been in Cambridge Poetry, 1930 
(London: The Hogarth Press, 1930). 
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Try Frere,” if you like, but I don't think it's much use. 

Ill remember you, if I hear of any reviewing. My hope was that I could 
gradually insert the younger men into the Referee," which has the distinct edvan- 
tage of letting you say exactly what you like. But the Referee is at present in a 
muddle financially, and my own contract is only on a month-to-month Easis.77 
When and if things get straight there, I'll see what I can do. The other possibility 
is Everyman."8 Ill give you an introduction, if you like, but the paper i: very 
“popular” in tone, and I’ve already raised a nest of hornets by a few inrocent 
remarks about the boringness of the Bible and some of Shakespeare's comedies.” 
I expect Richmond 9? on the T. L. S. is overwhelmed with offers. But you might 
talk to Eliot and Read.5*! However, highbrow reviewing is about the most depress- 
ing and anti-social task ever invented. I'd rather do reporting. 

I liked McGreevy's Dolphin.& I am so bored with the dessicated intellectual- 
ism and genuine poppycock of Richards ** and Eliot ** that I welcome any critic 
who writes like a human being. I thought McGreevy's criticism pretty deadly under 
its apparent respectful harmlessness. He is a master of innuendo, and meny of 
those excursions on side topics were far more relevant than appears at first. 
I haven't seen Beckett's Proust." Roy Campbell is doing Lewis,®6 and Tom_inson 


7 Alexander Stewart Frere (1896- ) joined William Heinemann Ltd in 1923, served as 
chairman from 1945 to 1961 and as president until 1964, when he retired. 

76 Published as Sunday Referee from 16 September 1928 until 4 June 1939; thereafter incor- 
porated with Sunday Chronicle. 

TT RA’s “A Critical Attitude,” the first in a series of weekly articles, appeared in the 24 Novem- 
ber 1929 issue of Sunday Referee (p 6). 

T8 Subtitled “The World Weekly" and published from January 1929 to 17 May 1935; thereafter 
united with Bookmark to form Bookmark and Everyman. 

79 RA's “Art of Reading” in the 29 January 1931 issue of Everyman (p 18) expressed admira- 
tion for those who admit such boredom. 

80 Bruce Lyttelton Richmond, a member of the editorial staff of the London Times frora 1899 
to 1938 and for many of those years editor of the Times Literary Supplement. Knightec 1935. 
RA was introduced to Richmond through the efforts of Sir John Ellerman (1862-1933), skipping 
magnate and father of the writer Bryher (1894- ), when RA wanted work as a reviewer 
soon after the war. 

81 In 1931 T. S. Eliot was editing Criterion as he had done since he launched the pesiodical 
in 1922 and as he continued to do until Criterion’s demise early in 1939. Herbert Read (18£3- ), 
poet, critic of both literature and art, and from 1922 to 1931 Assistant Keeper of Victosia and 
Albert Museum, was a frequent contributor to Criterion. 

82 Thomas McGreevy, Thomas Stearns Eliot, in ee No 4 (London: Chatto & Windus, 1930). 
Reeves had condemned the book as chaotic and unsound in "Who's Who,” a review signed 
“J.M.R.” in The Granta for 20 February 1931 (p 307). RA had also reviewed McGzeevy’s 
book in Sunday Referee for 25 January 1931 (p 9). 

83 I. A. Richards (1893— ), a fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge University, and an 
instructor in Tsing Hua University, Peking, in 1929-1930 and in Harvard University ir 1931, 
where he is at present. RA’s reference may be especially to Richard’s Practical Criticism: A 
Study of Literary Judgment (London: Kegan Paul, 1929). 

84 Very likely a reference to Eliot’s critical writing in general, but RA may have had im mind 
Eliot’s Dante, The Poets on the Poets No 2 (London: Faber & Faber, 1929). 

85 Proust by Samuel Beckett published as Dolphin No 7 in 1931. 


86 Wyndham Lewis by Campbell (1901-1957) published as Dolphin No 14 in 1932. 
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a Norman Douglas. I believe Antheil is doing one on modern music.®* I have 
done them a story,9? which I hope will amuse you, but it won't be out until the 
autumn. The novel ® is scheduled for mid April, but I'm afraid there is only one 
intellectual in it, and he's only a belated ninety specimen you won't recognize 
except as a type.?! 

I tried to praise Britton's Hunger and Love,°? but simply couldn't. If that is 
proletarian art, me for the boujoisie. I haven't read the Lawrence? but I have 
read a lot of his unpublished stuff here. There is a good book of essays on the 
Etruscans,®* and a very characteristic excursus on Revelations.®5 Also a volume of 
very bad but very moving poems * written while he knew he was dying. 

The English tripos must be Hell. Do you have to read the Faery Queen and 
all the early Tudor dramatists? Why don't you denounce it as a corruptor of youth? 

I have just been engaged in purchasing a second hand Ford. The amount of 
bureaucratic nonsense to go through before one can get a driving license here is 
stupendous. I'm going to earn some of the fees involved by writing an article 
about it." Meanwhile I have to go everywhere with an Italian chauffeur who is 
supposed to teach me what I know already. Last week end I drove to San Gimi- 
gnano, Siena, Arezzo and back. The weather is cold, but I enjoyed the excursion. 
The Gozzolis at San Gimignano are not so pleasant in winter as in summer, but 
I liked the Piero della Francesca frescoes in Arezzo. There are numbers of primi- 
tives in all the churches. Siena cathedral still holds, though I thought the Pinturic- 
chios in the library a little bit too pretty. One thing I am certain of — you get far 
more from seeing a few pictures in their proper position than from seeing thousands 
in galleries. I never really appreciated Andrea della Robbia until last week, when 
I drove over to Pistoia and saw the great coloured terracotta frieze round the 
hospital. It is like a Boccaccio Giornata or the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 
in form and colour. 

As soon as I can get these damned formalities all accomplished, Mrs Patmore, 
McGreevy and I are going to drive slowly to Rome, via Volterra, Siena, Monte- 
pulciano, Orvieto, Bolsena and Viterbo. Then come back through Terni, Perugia, 

3. 


87 Norman Douglas by Henry Major Tomlinson (1875-1938) published as Dolphin No 12 
in 1931. 


88 The People's Opera by George Antheil (1900-1959) published as Dolphin No 15 in 1932. 


89 Stepping Heavenward, published first in 1931 by G. Orioli, Florence, as No 7 in The 
Lungarno Series and then, also in 1931, by Chatto & Windus as Dolphin No 13. 


90 The Colonel's Daughter; see note 59. 
91 Reginald Purfleet. 


92 Lionel Britton, Hunger and Love with an Introduction by Bertrand Russell (London: Put- 
nam, 1031). RA’s review was in Sunday Referee for 15 February 1931 (p 9). Reeves, too, was 
unenthusiastic in ^. . . Never shall be slaves! ", a review signed “J.M.R.” in The Granta for 
6 March 1931 (349-350). 


93 D. H. Lawrence, Love Among the Haystacks & Other Pieces with a Reminiscence by David 
Gamett (London: Nonesuch Press, 1930). 


94 D, H. Lawrence, Etruscan Places (London: Martin Secker, 1932). 


95 D. H. Lawrence, Apocalypse, Lungamo Series No 6 (Florence: G. Orioli, 1931). Viking 
brought out an American edition later in 1931 and Martin Secker, an English one in 1932. 


96 See note 116. 
87 No such article has been identified. 
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” Assisi, Gubbio and over the Appenines.?? I wish to heaven the spring would buck 


up — the weather here is the worst we have had this winter, and in a normal year 
spring should now be in full blast. 
Remember me to Cullen ?? and Bronowski. 


Yours ever, 
RICHARD ALDINGTON 


Villa Koeclin 
Le Canadel 
Var. 
26/5/31 
Dear Reeves, 


I have at last got settled in here. I am enclosing a letter to the Literary Editor 
of Everyman,” but I'm not sure it may not be useless, since they do not love me 


98 In a letter to the editor (28 September 1964), Thomas McGreevy has recorded his memories 
of this occasion: “When he [RA] bought the car in Florence and wrote to me in Paris invitin 
me on the giro through Italy he knew that tho' he would be happy with the ghosts I'd be 
looking for and I'd be happy with those he was looking for, the ratio of interest would be 
different. He knew Italy vai I had been half a dozen times at least. But for both of us the 
car would mean that the places off the beaten track that yet were of some importance, became 
accessible. Richard familiar with Poliziano was happy monologuing at Montepulciano. At Cagli, 
a fresco painted by Raphael's all but unknown father was important for me. At Mantua we 
could both be happy with Mantegna and Giulio Romano but I could get something more 
than I knew already about Virgil from Richard and I knew about a lost opera by Caccini — or 
Monteverdi? I remember but I forget too — that was produced there. It was all a wonderful 
chance for me. And Richard at the height of his success as a writer seemed glad to be able to 
provide it for me. He never gave me the feeling that I was in the way or that he regretted 
having invited me. He introduced me to people he knew, never leaving me out, but I don't 
think I mattered to any of them though they were all friendly enough. The important living 
writers in my background were W. B. Yeats and, of course, Joyce. Norman Douglas, ‘H.D.’ 
(who turned up in Florence) and the others were Richard's background, nice to me as to a 
casual whom they met on their way but that was all. . . . In Rome Richard said one evening 
that we would go the next day to the graves of Keats and Shelley. I didn't demur but I was not 
going to English graves before I had visited Irish ones. So at 7 o'clock the next morning Y was 
on my way on foot by myself up to Pietro in Montorio where the princes of the O'Donnells and 
the O'Neills (refugees from the tyranny and persecution of Elizabeth Tudor and her Gauleiters 
in Ireland) are buried beneath a monument erected over them by Philip IV of Spain. I don't 
remember whether I told Richard of this expedition but however it worked out nothing more 
happened about the proposed visit to the English cemetery in Rome. . . ." 

99 John Cullen (1909— ), now a director of Methuen & Co Ltd. He was a contemporary of 
Reeves at Cambridge and his companion when Reeves and RA met in Paris in 1930. Of that 
occasion Cullen wrote to the editor in a letter dated 25 October 1964, “Aldington lived in a 
small flat in Montparnasse. . . . We had tea with him and Mrs. Patmore, and our diffidence 
soon evaporated under his gaiety and charm." According to Cullen he and Reeves planned 
to visit je Joyce also and solicit contributions to Experiment from him and RA. The young 
men did not see Joyce, but he sent them a piece from Finnegans Wake, which appeared in 
the final issue of Experiment (Spring 1931, 27-28) as "from Work in Progress." RA's contribu- 
tion was "Another Book for Suppression," published in the October 1930 issue (20-23). Cullen 
was inspired by that holiday visit to write the poem "Paris, 1930," which appeared in Experi- 
ment for Spring 1931 (14-16). 

100 Louise Morgan (Mrs Otto Frederick Theis), who had begun a series on writers at work 
with an interview with David Garnett in Everyman for 10 July 1930 (739-740). RA was 
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after the “scandal” of Colonels Daughter.1°! That amiable little book has been 
machinegunned by the press with great vigour; 1°? Smiths refused to order either 
for Library or Shops; Boots withdrew it from circulation last week. And so on and 
so on. Joys of authorship in England. However, it has sold and is selling well; 
the only annoyance is that it would obviously sell even better but for this under- 
hand boycott. The reviewers don't matter a damn, if you can get the books out. 
I may tell you that the Cambridge booksellers were particularly virtuous about it. 
They cancelled all their orders, but generously intimated that they would supply 
a copy when a customer insisted on ordering it! Oxford, however, with its usual 
filthy-mindedness, subscribed nobly. 

I think I must owe the notice in Granta !?? to you. It is very heroic of you. 
The answer about Deschamps is "sheer ignorance, Madam." 1% As to the reviewers’ 
"delightful" 195 — the book has hardly been noticed at all except by you and Shane 
Leslie.!^9 The Times !?* was very condescending, and the Manchester Guardian 198 
positively rude. But I think the Church Times 1° was favourable! 

English reviewing is hopelessly inchoate. What I dream of is gradually getting 
together a few people who are not victims of highbrow whims and fashions, and 


included in the series as the subject of "Writing a Best-Seller in Seven Weeks," which 
appeared in the 21 August 1930 issue of Everyman (101-102). Chatto & Windus published a 
volume of Miss Morgan's interviews, Writers at Work, as Dolphin No 11 in 1931. 


101 'The refusal of Messrs W. H. Smith to stock the book for sale and of both Smith and Boots 
to list it in their rental libraries. See below. 


102 The Saturday Review for 2 May 1931 (p 649), in its review of The Colonel's Daughter, 
accused RA of "venom so widely diffused that it loses some of its toxic quality" but called his 
novel “something created, not invented; no muddle of words but a Book." Spectator for 2 May 
1931 (p 719) spoke of "pungent satire" which sometimes "descended to sneering" and re- 
gretted RA's “lack of humility towards the people" he described. TLS for 30 April 1931 (p 344), 
while largely approving The Colonel's Daughter, stated that some details and phrases had a 
“rawness” which prompted the question as to whether RA had “any taste at all.” In June 1931 
Everyman (053-654) pubished an interview with RA, “Richard Aldington Answers His Critics 
and Says, ‘I Wish I Were as Vulgar as Dickens. ” It ran, in part: "All good books are in bad 
taste, for the simple reason that a good book necessarily offends against the standards of con- 
temporary mediocrity." 

103 An unsigned review of Fifty Romance Lyric Poems Chosen & Translated By Richard Alding- 
ton (London: Chatto & Windus, 1931) in The Granta for 15 May 1931 (p 430). See note 9. 
104 A reply to The Granta’s review, which ran in part: “Again, he [RA] would have done well 
to leave out the rhymed translation of Villon’s Ballade, which has been done very well by 
Swinbume, and, like Deschamps’ ‘Sui-je, sui-je, sui-je belle’ (unforgiveably mangled by the 
omission of what are presumably ‘inferior stanzas’), well enough known in the original.” 

105 A reply to another comment in The Granta’s review, “The present collection is somewhat 
pretty — indeed claims to be no more. But Mr. Aldington will have no one but himself to blame 
if he finds that the reviewers use the expression ‘delightful’ with some frequency.” 

106 Trish biographer, novelist, and critic (1885- ) educated at Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge. When he was twenty-three Leslie travelled in Russia, where he became a friend of 
Tolstoy. Two of Leslie’s notable works are The Cantab (London: Chatto & Windus, 1926), 
withdrawn from sale at the request of Cambridge University soon after publication, and The 
Skull of Swift (London: Chatto & Windus, 1928). Leslie is a conspicuous figure in the Irish 
saffron kilt which he often wears. For his review see Saturday Review for 9 May 1931 (p 685). 
107 The reference may be to the brief mention in TLS for 25 April 1931 (p 331). 

108 19 March 1931 (p 5). 


109 10 April 1931 (p 461). At best the brief review was lukewarm. 
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yet at the same time value literature and are keen for new stuff. The re-organ&ation 
of the Referee is not yet complete, but I hope it will be possible to do something 
there. The new proprietor 11 (I am told) is keen on extending the literary side 
and fortunately has no axe to grind, so it may be possible to do something ir time. 
This of course confidential to yourself. I have not yet been consulted aboat the 
new reviewing staff, but if I am, I shall certainly put forward your name. 

If you can find time, I should be very much interested to know what you think 
of Wilfred Owen's poems.!!! They naturally stir me up, but I wonder what effect 
(if any) they have on you. 


Yours ever, 
RICHARD ÁLDINGTON 


12 Piazza Santa Croce 
Florence 


17/2/32 
Dear Reeves, 


I meant to ring you up before leaving London, but that whole business 2f the 
election ? made me so angry and the sort of softening of the brain in England 
irritated me so much that I fled. I don't say England is any worse than other 
countries, but it impinges more violently on one — there is still the feeling of 
being responsible. Here one is not responsible, and all these evil currents don't 
touch one. More and more I feel that I personally must get away from collsctive 
life. It is a maiming, but it can't be helped. The mass mind everywhere is ctterly 
muddled, and it has nothing to offer but more muddle or insect-like submission 
to the machine. And I won't subject myself to the machine. E basta. 

I quite agree that theorising, masses of theorising are essential at you- age, 
and I believe that you do more good by jawing like mad among yourselves and 
getting things clear to yourselves than by formulating programmes or perpecually 
saying what ought to be done. If you know what ought to be done, do it; & not, 
go on thinking and arguing until you do know. I go further — if you've got a 
thing like Experiment, it is good to argue a bit in print. But what I can't stand 
are people who go on all their lives saying what ought to be done and wasting 
their time in bickering about it. That way lies sterility and discouragement. 
Harold Monro !? used to have a crack-pot notion that it was good to disco rage 


110 The reference has not been clarified. 


111 Poet of the first World War (1893-1918). See The Poems of Wilfred Owen, ed Edmund 
Blunden (London: Chatto & Windus, 1931). 

112 The General Election of 1931. On 24 August 1931 it returned to the office of Prime Minister 
as head of the National Government James Ramsay MacDonald (1866-1937) of the National 
Labour Party. This National Labour Party was formed in 1931 from a small group of Labour 
MPs who supported the National Government, made up of Conservatives, National Liberals, 
Liberal Nationals, and Liberals, under MacDonald; thirteen of the twenty National Labour 
candidates were elected in the General Election of 1931. In that election Sir Oswald Mcseley’s 
New Party, renamed the British Union of Fascists in the next year, participated for the firs time. 


113 See note 69. 
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young poets, and discourage them he bloody well did. Result — he lost every 
poet in England and became counter-jumper to elementary school teachers. 
Unfortunately he did a certain amount of harm. He completely extinguished the 
unlucky Flint, "+ who had genuine enthusiasm once and the budding of a pleasant 
talent. 

Also I think it is good to be a bit pedantic about style at first, to care a lot 
about quality of writing, because it forms a habit of expression. Then, later, when 
one comes to value quality of experience and feelings more than the fine surface, 
the instrument of expression is ready. But people work in different ways. 

I am editing Lawrence's last poems and have just finished a short introduction. 
A good many of these poems are simply a continuation of “Pansies,” 45 which I 
don't like very much. Do you? But I found an MS of 67 poems, of which quite 
half are better than any he ever wrote. At the end are about a dozen fragments 
of a long poem on death, which has extraordinary grandeur and dignity.'!$ Un- 
fortunately he was so weary and ill that he just gave the fragments various titles 
and didn’t try to weld them into a whole. All the same, I found them exciting, and 
I was glad that at last he gave up carping and found a genuine utterance. 

We had a marvellous January, and then a few days ago the frosty north sent 
us a bellyful of snow and wind. Now it is a bit treacherous, warm in the sun, but 
chilly in the shade and at night. I am cursing it, because on the 26th I am driving 
to Sicily, 7 and I hear that all the mountains down to south Calabria are deep 
in snow. I haven't driven out of Florence for over a week. Went to Pistoia on 
Shrove Tuesday, because there was supposed to be Carnevale, but it was about 
as dreary as London on a Sunday afternoon. Prato a bit better, but only children 
dressed up and masked, and trying to make enough merriment and noise to fill 
empty streets, and failing. Dismal. I should like to see a few happy people. Where 
are they? ` 

Addio. Let me hear from you when the cost of living and Marengo !!? permit. 


Yours 
R. A. 


114 F. S. Flint established himself as a poet of stature with the publication by Monro's Poetry 
Bookshop of Cadences in 1915 and Otherworld in 1920. Thereafter Flint wrote almost no poetry, 
and his literary work was confned largely to translations. A fellow-writer called him, in the 
twenties, a "tragically ineffectual figure." 

115 Poems published by Martin Secker, London, in 1929. 


116 D, H. Lawrence, Last Poems, ed Richard Aldington and Giuseppe Orioli, Lungarno Series 
No 10 (Florence: C. Orioli, 1932). The "67 poems" are on p 3-80; the fragments which make up 
the "long poem on death” begin, p 56, with “The Ship of Death.” RA's introduction is on p xi-xxii. 
117 RA made this trip during the last week in February and the first two in March. He was 
accompanied by Mrs Brigit Patmore, Charles Prentice, and Guiseppe Orioli (1884-1942), the 
Florentine bookseller and publisher called "Pino" by his many friends. His name combined with 
that of Norman Douglas to form the "portmanteau word" Pinorman which RA used as the title 
of a book. See note 56. 


118 Reeves may have been reading the account of the battle of Marengo in John Adye's 
Napoleon of the Snows (London: Nash & Grayson, [19311). 
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8 
i c/o Thomas Cook & Son 
87 Rua do Carmo 
Lisboa 
Portugal. 
Dear Reeves, 10/11/32 


As you see I'm in Portugal for this winter, and don't expect to be back in 
England for some time. I shall probably go to Austria in the spring. 

Tm dreadfully sorry to hear that you're up against the ever accursed material 
problem. My own style has recently been rather cramped by the evanescence 
of all my savings (largely royalties from Death of a Hero)? in the maw of an 
English lawyer.?? However, I’ve finished another novel?! and the advences have 
set me free for a few months longer. This by way of indicating a fellow feeling. 
Alas, the Dolphins are suspended for the duration of the crisis,” but write, men- 
tioning my name, to Ian Parsons,?* Chatto & Windus, 97 St Martin's Lene, W. C. 
Parsons is a Cambridge man, who cannot be very much senior to yourself — you 
may have known him. Anyway, I think he might be useful. You may also use my 
name in writing to Hayter Preston,?* Sunday Referee, 17 Tudor St, E. C. 4, and 
Bruce Richmond, Times Literary Supplement, Printing House Square E. C. 4. 
I really don't know who else to suggest. You have had the usual experience with 
Eliot.12¢ I haven't communicated with Leonard Woolf ?7 or Desmond McCar- 
thy 128 for years, and Squire ? is a most broken reed, as indeed is Herbert 19? of 


119 See note 4. 

120 This reference can not be clarified. Mr P. A. G. Aldington, RA’s brother, has stated that 
he is familiar with the circumstances referred to here, but he has not explained them. 

121 All Men Are Enemies A Romance (London: Chatto & Windus, 1933). RA hac completed 
the book earlier that autumn in Brantóme, Dordogne, France. 

122 The depression. 

123 (1906— ). Parsons joined Chatto & Windus in 1928, became a partner in 1930, director 
in 1953, and is now chairman. 

124 Editor, poet, novelist, and translator (1891— ). 

126 See note 80. 

126 See note 81 et passim. 

127 (1880- ). With his wife, Virginia (1882-1941), Leonard Woolf founded tae Hogarth 
Press in 1917. He was literary editor of The Nation from 1923 to 1930 and in 1€31 became 
joint editor of Political Quarterly. His multi-volume autobiography began with Sowing (Lon- 
don: Hogarth Press, 1960). 

128 (1878-1952). McCarthy became literary editor in 1920 and dramatic critic, later, for New 
Statesman. He served also as editor of Life and. Letters. 

129 See note 31. John Squire had, since 1919, when he established it, edited Londen Mercury 
with notable success. But the October 1931 issue had carried an implication of financial diffi- 
culties. Meanwhile Squire's editorial capacity declined, and contributions to the periodical 
lacked the distinction of earlier years. Finally, in 1933, the London Mercury Company went 
into receivership. 

180 Alan Patrick Herbert (1890- ), author, barrister-at-law, and MP from 1935 to 1950. 
Herbert began writing for Punch in 1910 and joined its staff in 1924. The next year he repre- 
sented Punch at the Third Imperial Press Conference in Melbourne, Australia. Knighted 1945. 
His publications are numerous; they include musical plays for the stage and pieces for radio. 
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that ilk. Michael Patmore's brother, Derek,!*! is a very successful free-lance Jour- 
nalist. Why not look him up, 4 Millman St, Bedford Row? He could tell you 
how money is to be made in journalism far better than I. 

Let Ian Parsons see your poems and Andromaque,?? and if Chatto's won't 
do them, ask his advice about which publishers to approach. There are one or 
two people who might be worth trying. Let me know what happens, and 
meanwhile Ill try to think of other possibilities. Nota bene, if you see 
Bruce Richmond, go as a specialist. I think if you wrote him your ideas 
about "the youth to fortune and to fame &c" he would be interested, and might 
commission a leading article. If you pleased him with that, you'd have no difficulty 
in getting regular reviewing from him.? He's a charming old thing. Don't let 
him know that T. S. E. put you in the bottom drawer, but do (in writing) let 
B. L. R. know that you've had a review in Criterion.15# 

Portugal is a charming little country, very unspoiled, and most blessedly free 
from over-population. The language is difficult, particularly the pronunciation, 
but I have daily lessons from a university man here (Coimbra) and now begin to 
read fairly easily. There are quite a lot of poets here, such gentle charming crea- 
tures. I'm doing a bit of patriotic work by persuading them to give Paris a rest and 
try a few English writers! 335 One advantage of Portugal is that the currency is 
linked with the pound. At one small town called Barcelos (pronounced Baircielush) 
they charged 2/6 for dinner, wine, bed and breakfast. True, the room was bare 
and the bed (as often in Portugal) hard as rocks, but tolerable. And in the morn- 
ing there was a superb view up and down the river, a thick white mist which 
suddenly dissolved into an incredible blue with magnificent sunlight. 


181 Sons of Mrs Brigit Patmore. Michael (1910?- ), a director of the advertising firm J. 
Walter Thompson, specializes in commercial television. RA's second wife, Netta, was first married 
to Michael Patmore. Derek (1908- — ) is a writer and “impresario of art.” He and James Reeves 
were schoolmates at Stowe. 


182 Reeves’ juvenilia and his translation, never completed, of Racine’s Andromaque. Neither 
was published. 


188 This project did not succeed. 


184 Signed review of Rachel Annand Taylor's Dunbar; the Poet and the Period, The Poets on 
the Poets No 4 (London: Faber and Faber, 1931) in the issue for January 1932 (331-333). 
For the Criterion see note 81. 


185 The best poets living in Coimbra in 1932 were Afonso Duarte and Eugenio de Castro 
(1869-1944). RA's remarks point most immediately to de Castro, who was professor of French 
literature at the Technical School of Coimbra. Under the influence of Stephane Mallarmé 
(1849-1898), de Castro, when little more than a boy, had incited a literary revolution in 
Portugal comparable to that of the French symbolists. So close were his ties with France that 
in 1896 in Paris French writers honoured de Castro at a banquet over which Catulle Mendès 
(1841-1909) presided. And in 1902 an anthology of de Castro's poems appeared in France. 
After 1900 de Castro moved toward a new classicism, this time paralleling the attitudes of the 
Graeco-French writer Jean Moréas (1896-1910). Partly because of de Castro's influence Portu- 
guese poets of the first quarter of the twentieth century were oriented toward France. That 
was true even of as individualistic and introspective a poet as José Régio (1901— ). Régio, 
educated at Coimbra, helped edit the modernistic periodical Presença during his student years; 
and thus he became associated with the poet Fernando Pessoa (1888-1935), who was also inter- 
ested in Presença. The intellectual and social ferment at the University of Coimbra in the 
twenties and thirties is an important aspect of Régio’s novel Os Avisos do Destino (Vila do 
Conde: Ediçôes Ser [1953]). 


‘ 
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There is an English Reader 1% here, aged, who is greatly loathed by the 
undergraduates. Shall I assassinate him, and try and get you the job? Have you 
thought of trying to get a Readership in some foreign university? 

I've two books in the press. One, due about January, is called The Eaten 
Heart,157 and consists of a longish poem of that title, with about 15 shorter ones. 
The other, not due till April, is a noveLt#8 It is rather long, and unfortunately 
the English edition has been hacked about in the sacred cause of prudery. 1 don't 
know whether you'll like it, but it contains diatribes about a good many of the 
things we've discussed by letter from time to time. Do you approve of the blurb, 
which runs thus: 

“A new Full-length novel by the author of ‘Death of a Hero’ and ‘The Colonel’s 
Daughter.’ The story, which is not a War story, covers the period 1900-1927, and 
the action takes place in more than one European country as well as in London 
and provincial England." 

I hope you will approve. Y felt it was time to make a stand against “Mr X has 
surpassed himself in this new work, which will bear the message of his genius 
to ever-widening circles of readers &c &c &c,” and all that sort of blather, where 
the author is allowed to write a puff of himself. 

Let me know how you get on. If you need a permanent address, I can always 
be found by writing c/o Ralph Pinker, Talbot House, Arundel Street, Strand.!39 


Yours ever 
RICHARD ALDINGTON 


Villa Devos 
Pramousquier 
par Le Lavanadou 
Var. 
6/3/33 
Dear Reeves, 


I was sorry to miss you in England,!# but we must arrange to meet when 
I return, of which I will ‘advise’ you, as they say. 


136 John Opie (d 1939), English philologist educated at Cambridge who was a member of the 
Faculty of Letters of the University of Coimbra from 1912 until the end of the 1932-1933 
university term. Opie was spiritual leader of small groups in Aveiro and Coimbra. He may 
have introduced RA to some of the young writers associated with Presença, so influential in 
modern Portugese poetry. 

137 See note 12. 

188 All Men Are Enemies (see note 121), published 2 March 1933. The American edition, 
which Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc brought out, also in 1933, does not have as many 
expurgations as any English edition. 

139 The well-known literary agency which, after the death of its founder James Branch Pinker 
(18642-1922), was operated by the Pinker sons. 

140 RA was in England from 3 January 1933 until some time in March. The first entry in an 
engagement book kept during this visit to England records a dinner-appointment with Charles 
[Prentice] for January 3. The last entry, an appointment with Derek [Patmore], if for March 19. 
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Lawrence’s letters 141 gave me mixed feelings. They were heavily bowdlerised, 
even to the sparing of my feelings which was unnecessary, and I thought their 
interest declined after the early days. About the first third was magnificent, I 
thought, and of course there were grand things throughout. As to Murry 1#? — I 
think he rather likes the sort of humiliation Lawrence employed on him.14? 

Mitchell Kennerly !4* was an American who ran a sort of pre-Dial magazine 
in America called The Forum.1*5 It was the thing in 1911-13. If there are any 
other points in the letters you want cleared up, I daresay I might be able to help. 
Let me know. 

I'd like to translate more Greek plays, but it takes an awful time, and then 
my translation was sat on heavily by the classical big-wigs #6 and didn't sell more 
than about 1500 copies. All poetry is a dead loss financially, and I try to give time 
to my own stuff. However, I might have a shot at Prometheus #7 this summer. 
It's a grand thing, but difficult as hell. 

Thats very good criticism apropos English and pseudo-American poetry.1#* 
Make a thousand word article of it, and send it to Louise Morgan 14° on Everyman. 


Thus the date of this letter, 6/3/33, is puzzling. That is true, even allowing for the possibility 
that RA did not hold to recorded engagements. He was certainly in London at 4 Palace Chambers, 
24 St James's Street, S W 1, on 15 March 1933. On that date, from that address, RA wrote to 
Louise Morgan Theis. The letter is a part of the Berg Collection. 


141 The Letters of D. H. Lawrence, ed Aldous Huxley (London: William Heinemann Ltd, 1932). 
142 John Middleton Murry; see note 32. 


148 For only two examples of such humiliation see The Letters, p 161; D. H. Lawrence wrote 
to Murry: “Be more natural, and positive, and stick to your own guts. You spread them on a 
tray for her [Katherine Mansfield] to throw to the cats... .” And p 636: "You remember that 
charming dinner at the Cafe Royal that night? You remember saying: I love you, Lorenzo, 
but I can't promise not to betray you? Well, you CAN'T betray me, and that's all there is to 
that. Ergo, just leave off loving me. Let's wipe off all that Judas-Jesus slime.” 


144 Publisher, editor, rare book dealer, bon vivant (1878-1950). Kennerley was an Englishman 
who came to America as representative of the publisher John Lane in 1896 and stayed for 
more than fifty years. Kennerley was venturesome enough to publish under his own imprint 
works of writers unknown in America; among them were D. H. Lawrence’s The Trespasser 
(1912) and Sons and Lovers (1913). Unfortunately he rarely paid his authors. At various 
times, Kennerley was business manager of Smart Set, publisher of The Forum, president of the 
Anderson Galleries (auctioneers of fine arts and rare books), and managing director of the print- 
ing house of William Edwin Rudge. Kennerley took his own life. 


146 Commenced publication in 1886 and merged into Current History in 1930. Mitchell Ken- 
nedey was associated with The Forum from 1910 to 1916. The Dial appeared from 1880 to 
1929, flourishing particularly in the last ten years of publication. 
148 RA's translation of Euripides’ Alcestis (see note 52). The review in TLS for 30 April 1931 
(p 345) ran, in part: “The play of Euripides has passed through a sensitive medium in Mr. 
dington’s mind, and we have nothing to criticize in point of style, nor indeed anything to 
say but to commend it, except in one particular. He would have been well advised to ask some 
obliging friend to go through his version and compare it carefully with the Greek text before 
he let it out of his hands. He would then have avoided a number of slips and omissions which, 
so far as we can see, might have been rectified without impairing its general unity of tone; 
and the accuracy thus secured, combined with his own unfailing purity of style, would have 
made it an almost perfect crib." 


147 RA did not make this translation. 
148 Tn a letter, now lost, from Reeves to RA. 
149 See note 100. 
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Say I told you to send it 15° to her. She might like it, as I’m doing her some rotes 
on the older English poets.!9' It's a very good point you make. 

About the War in my novels. I don’t in the least deny the truth of your 
criticism? but I should maintain that its a virtue in mel Look here, for twenty 
years England was working towards that War, and has suffered from it ever sce, 
and will. It affected everybody's life, and still does — the Russian Revoluticn so 
far is nothing in comparison, though it may be. (The General Strike,5? which 
hardly anybody else has dealt with, was the abortive result of the Russian Rerolu- 
tion in England.) But almost every English novelist went on writing as if there 
had been no War, or in a smug spirit of ‘how splendid it all was’. If one is going 
to write about English society in the first quarter of this century (which is what 

"m trying to do) the War must come into it. Nevertheless, All Men is not a War 
Story, in the sense that the Hero and Roads to Glory were.!5* It is an event ir. the 
background, and occupies not more than four pages of the book. Lawrence 155 
and Huxley 156 dodged the issue of the War, which I at least tried to face. Law- 
rence did more than Huxley, but he was always ashamed of himself for not 
having been in it, since he was au fond a patriot. And this conflict falsified his 
vision. Huxley like most of his lot was an artful dodger. Lawrence at any rate 
faced up to the moral issue, and agonised over it. Have you ever tried to reac any 
of the War stuff of Galsworthy 157 and WellsP158 It makes me puke. 


150 No such discussion by Reeves appeared in Everyman. In the issue for 23 September 1933 
(p 352), however, appeared Reeves’ review of Hugh Fausset’s A Modern Prelude (London: 
Jonathon Cape, 1933). 

151 A series which began with the preliminary article “Everyman’s Poets” in the 15 April 1933 
issue (p 462) and concluded with the sixth of this series, “Wordsworth and the Younger Genera- 
tion,” in the 8 July 1933 issue of Everyman (p 44). The series was discontinued, becauss RA 


wanted more time for work on the novel which he was commencing, Women Must Work 
(London: Chatto & Windus, 1934). 

152 In a letter, now lost, from Reeves to RA. 

183 The General Strike began when coal miners stopped work on 3 May 1926 and ended after 
nine days when the sympathetic Trades Union Congress had failed to halt transport se-vices 
and food supplies and to effect an increase in prices. 

154 See notes 121, 4, and 14. 

155 See note 33. The character in Kangaroo (London: Martin Secker, 1923) named Richard 
Lovat Somers underwent the same war experiences as Lawrence had in Cornwall. A less direct 
reflection of the war years is in Women in Love (New York: Privately Printed, 1920), where 
Lawrence presents events enacted by his friends and associates of that time as part cf the 
novel's background. 

156 Aldous Huxley was a student at Oxford when the war began. Before going to Oxforl and 
while at Eton, Huxley had contracted an illness which left him sightless for a time and with 
impaired vision permanently. After taking his degree at Oxford in 1915, Huxley spent the re- 
maining war years "doing odd jobs" — government office work, wood cutting, teaching. Myra 
Viveash of Antic Hay (London: Chatto & Windus, 1923) is one of Huxley's more memerable 
characters portrayed as directly affected by the war. 

157 John Galsworthy (1867-1933), awarded the Order of Merit in 1929 and the Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1932. RA may refer to various characters and their backgrounds in T Let 
(London: William Heinemann Ltd, 1921) and The White Monkey (London: William Eeine- 
mann Ltd, 1924). 

158 Herbert George Wells (1866-1946). RA no doubt refers to Mr. Britling Sees It Th-ough 
(London: Cassell and Company, Ltd, 1916). 
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But I'm very glad indeed that you enjoyed All Men, and I wish that most of 
the reviewers had possessed a fraction of your insight. I never mind taking knocks, 
if they're honest ones, or the pointing out of deficiencies when it's done intelli- 
gently. But the mixture of jealousy of one's success and of sheer blank insensitive- 
ness to values which passes as criticism in England just gets my goat. I think I 
have seldom read such twaddle as was poured over that book by people supposed 
to know something about literature.!? Obviously, no book is perfect, not even 
Racine. But candour demands the recognition of whatever positive qualities a 
new book has. And when illiterate reviewers try to tell me I can't write, I just 
laugh. I know I can. 

Write when you feel like it. 


Yours ever, 
RICHARD ÁLDINGTON 


P. S. Have a look at “The Innocent Eye" by Herbert Read (Faber) 1% 


^ 


159 Marguerite Steen’s review in Everyman for 4 March 1933 (p 269) ran, in part: "The 
suggestion of enchantment, of superhuman intervention which brings the book to a conclusion 
has that touch of purest romance which only the poet can employ without imperilling his 
literary integrity. The ‘happy ending’ has been for some time suspect among the novelists, but 
the tide is on the turn, and it may be that before long all sails will be set to follow Mr. 
Aldington's silver galleon into the path of the sun." Stephen Potter's review, which appeared 
after this letter was written, in The New Statesman and Nation (15 April 1933, p 483) ends 
with, "Richard Aldington's importance is that he has the power to speak for his generation, 
that he sings ‘himself’ in "These States’; it is beside the point that in contrast with Whitman 
the nation and personality he expresses is in decay, and permanently wounded by the sense 
of aspiration blunted or lost in a half-unrighteous war." 


160 An autobiography published by Faber and Faber in 1933. 


C GAS. Oto, 


Coes the Eagle krew what rs in the pt? 
Qr vibe hou po ashe the Mie: 

Can Jum be put ma sdrer rod? 
Cr Love uta cher Fon ? 


From The Book of Thel (1798) (see next page). Berg Collection 


The Book of Thel and Night Thoughts 


By Micnazr J. TOLLEY 
University of Adelaide 


ANY SOURCES have been suggested for Blake's The Bock of Thel. 

The addition of what appears to have been a major source for the poem 
naturally entails some discussion of earlier suggestions, particularly as they 
lead to widely differing interpretations and as some involve chronological 
difficulties. 

A number of commentators have seen the poem as express-ve of the 
Neoplatonic doctrine of pre-existence, viewing Thel as an unborn soul who, 
wisely or unwisely, refuses to be generated.! Others refuse to admit any 
Neoplatonic influence; Margoliouth for instance objected that “Thel, surely, 
is in this world: she laments the transience of its beauties and the failure of 
its apparent promises"; and for him the poem shows how Thel is released 
from despair.? My own view is that, while Blake may have used some Neo- 
platonic ideas to convey his fable? they must have been subordinated to his 
main concern, a story illustrating the problem of Christian self-sacrifice. 

One line which many have traced to a Neoplatonic source is that which 
opens Part IV of Thel, ^The eternal gates terrific porter lifted the northern 
bar." The source for this is usually held to be Porphyry's commentary on 
Homer’s Cave of the Nymphs. In this commentary, Porphyry stated that 
souls enter generation through the northern gate.* Harold Bloom goes so 
far as to say that “The symbolism of the eternal gates here is one 2f the few 
genuine and indisputable borrowings on Blake's part from Neoplatonic tradi- 
tion." 5 I concede that a strong case has been made out for this reference 9 


1 See for instance S. F. Damon, William Blake (1924) p 74-76; Mona Wilson, Lipe of William 
Blake (2nd edn 1948) p 34; Northrop Frye, Fearful Symmetry (1947) p 232f; G. M. Harper, 
The Neoplatonism of William Blake (1961) p 246-256; Kathleen Raine, “Blake’s Debt to 
Antiquity,” Sewanee Review 1xxx (Summer 1963) 365-371. 

2 H. M. Margoliouth, William Blake (1951) 55. Margoliouth was mistaken in assuming that 
Thel's advisers do not encourage her death-wish. They try to show her how good and useful it 
is to die (for the right reason). Robert F. Gleckner (with whose interpretation I am in basic 
agreement) avoids reference to Neoplatonism in his "Blake's Thel and the Bible.” Bulletin of 
The New York Public Library xxv (Nov 1960) 573-580. 

3 Cf Mark Schorer, William Blake (1959) 201: “The Book of Thel . . . is a brief allegory that, 
while it employs the Platonic concept of pre-existence for its metaphor of innccence, peers 
tremblingly, like the Songs of Innocence, into the pit of experience.” 

4 Damon p 312 says “Blake derived his symbol from the Odyssey (Book XIII)” but Harper 
p 250 shows that a reference to Porphyry’s commentary is preferable. 

5 Harold Bloom, Blake’s Apocalypse (1963) 80. 


8 By Harper 2508. 
[375] 
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and think it possible that Porphyry was added to Young here. There seems 
no chronological obstacle to accepting the reference, for Blake's “source- 
book" here would be Thomas Taylor's The Philosophical and Mathematical 
Commentaries of Proclus . . . on the First Book of Euclid's Elements, vol II 
(1789). 1789 is the date on the title-page of Thel. It should, however, be 
noted that for many of the Neoplatonic "borrowings" in Thel (from Taylor's 
Dissertation on the Eleusinian and. Bacchic Mysteries, 1790), Harper relies 
on the dangerous arguments that Blake must have read the book in manu- 
script or that Part IV (as well as “Thel’s Motto" and the first fourteen lines 
of Part I) "belong to a slightly later date" than the rest of the poem." Graphic 
evidence found recently by David V. Erdman ? (the introduction of a letter 
g with its serif turned left instead of right) indicates a date of 1790 or later 
for the etching of the last plate of Thel and of the Motto but does not tend 
to support a later date than 1789 for the etching of the rest of the poem (and 
indeed the date of etching need not be indicative of the date of composition 
— it is possible that the whole of Thel was composed by the end of 1789). 

Beside Taylors claim, however, must be set Ezekiel’s, as presented by 
Robert F. Gleckner, who takes no notice of Porphyry: 


Blake has Thel enter the grave by the northern gate, remembering that 
in Ezekiel the northern gate is "the seat of the image of jealousy, which 
provoketh to jealousy" (among her other characteristics Thel’s envy of 
the lily, cloud, and clay is obvious). More important, perhaps, is the fact 
that in Ezekiel it is the northern gate of Jerusalem of which he speaks; 
and for Blake Jerusalem ultimately comes to be equated with Eden, the 
higher innocence, wisdom, that state attainable only by entering and 
triumphing over the grave. We should also compare the clay's invitation to 
enter and return with Ezekiel’s “. . . he that entereth in by way of the north 
gate to worship shall go out by way of the south gate . . . he shall not 
return by the way of the gate whereby he came in" (xlvi 9).? 


There are weighty objections against this somewhat far-fetched reference, 
though it may seem closer than Porphyry. The biblical jealousy is not quite 
Thel’s envy, nor is envy her basic fault (indeed, her “envy” is probably only 
the healthy desire of emulation) and Ezekiel is talking about entry into the 
New Jerusalem, not into this world. 


7 Harper p 247f. Harper thus goes beyond the suggestions of D. J. Sloss and J. P. R. Wallis, 
William Blake's Prophetic Writings (1926) m 267$. 

8 David V. Erdman, “The Suppressed and Altered Passages in Blake’s Jerusalem,” Studies in 
Bibliography xvu (1964) 1-54, esp 52. 

9 Gleckner p 579f. Gleckner does not consider Job 17.16, which may have contributed to Blake's 
conception: “They shall go down to the bars of the pit, when our rest together is in the dust.” 
(The word pit appears at the end of line 10 of Part IV of Thel.) 
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Night the First of Edward Young’s The Complaint: Or Night-Thoughts 
on Life, Death, and Immortality seems to offer a satisfactory source for this 
line as well as for other ideas in the poem. Lines 114 to 127 run as follows: 


This is the Desart, this the Solitude: 

How populous! how vital, is the Gravel 

This is Creation’s melancholy Vault, 

The Vale funereal, the sad Cypress Gloom; 
The Land of Apparitions, empty Shades! 

All, all on Earth is Shadow, all beyond 

Is Substance; the Reverse is Folly’s Creed: 
How solid all, where Change shall be no more? 
This is the Bud of Being, the dim Dawn, 
The Twilight of our Day, the Vestibule. 

Life's Theatre as yet is shut, and Death, 
Strong Death, alone can heave the massy Bar, 
This gross Impediment of Clay remove, 

And make us Embryos of Existence free.19 


The inversion of terms required to make Young’s idea fit Blake’s scheme in 
Thel would be easily enough managed. In the early poetry, we often find a 
poem resulting from Blake’s fresh viewing of another's idea (e.g. “To Spring" 
from, mainly, Song of Solomon, and "The Fly" from Gray's Ode “On the 
Spring"). Death and birth are equated, because to be born into the world of 
generation is to die from the world of eternity. Thel, therefore, when she 
accepts the invitation to put on "This gross Impediment of Clay,” sees her 
own grave plot in “Creation’s melancholy Vault.” That "The eternal gates 
terrific porter” should be "Strong Death" (rather than Boreas the North 
Wind or Pluto, as Harper contends) !! seems appropriate. The link between 
Death/Birth and the North is found elsewhere in Blake.!? It should be 
noted that the ambiguity of Blake's phrasing (it is not clear whether “north- 
ern" has reference to eternity or generation, probably the former, in view 
of the epithet "eternal") makes it unsafe to assume that Blake had in mind 
a coherent system of positioned gates. But one could argue that Blake, liking 
the description of Boreas, the North Wind, as "amatoria" (which suits the 


19 Throughout I quote the text of the 1750 edition (for Night the First only), from R. S. Crane, 
A Collection of English Poems, 1660-1800 (1932) p 542-552. 


11 Harper 249-251. Pluto seems to depend on a reference to Taylor's Dissertation of 1790. 


12 Particularly relevant are the passage in Europe describing one effect of the Fall: "Downward 
"tis sunk beneath th'attractive north, that round the feet / À raging whirlpool draws the dizzy 
enquirer to his grave" and that in The Four Zoas where Urizen fell "Down from the dismal 
North . . . Into the Caverns of the Grave & places of Human Seed” (Geoffrey Keynes ed The 
Complete Writings of William Blake (1957) 242, 295; see also 432, 512, 623. This edition is 
hereafter denoted "K"). 
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voice from Thel’s grave-plot and therefore Thel's conception of “death” in 
sexual terms), tried to suggest both Death and Boreas in his “terrific porter.” 

Reading further in Night the First of Young’s poem, we find several pas- 
sages which may have suggested ideas in Thel. Lines 98-101 read: 


Her ceaseless Flight, tho’ devious, speaks her Nature 
O subtler Essence than the trodden Clod; 

Active, aérial, tow'ring, unconfin’d, 

Unfetter'd with her gross Companion’s Fall. 


This expresses very well Thel’s idea of herself. She is too proud to be fettered 
by the "tender curb" or the "little curtain of flesh." She is the Eagle of her 
Motto, "Queen of the vales," a virgin who prefers to remain unsullied. Her 
later fate, of course, will be that of the Nurse in Songs of Experience and hers 
will be the song Blake scribbled in his Notebook (K 184): 


An old maid early — e'er I knew 
Ought but the love that on me grew; 
And now I'm covered o'er & o'er 
And wish that I had been a Whore. 


O, I cannot, cannot find 

The undaunted courage of a Virgin Mind, 
For Early I in love was crost, 

Before my flower of love was lost. 


Through the parable of Thel, Blake shows us that there are two kinds of 
innocence, selfish and unselfish. This is not quite the same distinction as that 
beteween passive and active innocence. Passive innocence (mere harmless- 
ness), as represented in the later books by Beulah, is useful in that it provides 
"a mild & pleasant Rest" from the active innocence (mental war and self-sac- 
rifice) of Eden or "Great Eternity" ( Milton 30. K 518). It is also suitable 
for children. If one doesn't get beyond merely passive innocence, one be- 
comes useless. But in order to pass beyond this stage one must throw away 
selfishness, for 


. . . every kindness to another is a little Death 
In the Divine Image .. . (Jerusalem 96. K 743) 


It is safe to view Thel as a selfish innocent, both from internal evidence and 
from the evidence of the source in Young. Thel complains that she is of no 
use, but her desire to be useful is not expressed positively: she is, rather, 
afraid of what people will say about her: 
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And all shall say, without a use this shining woman liv'd, 
Or did she only live to be at death the food of worms. 


The Lilly, the Cloud, and the Clod of Clay all teach her that the life of self- 
sacrifice is joyous, rewarding and useful. It may be that Blake was urged 
to contradict Young here, who says (lines 163-167): 


Our waking Dreams are fatal. How I dreamt 
Of things Impossible? ( Could Sleep do more?) 
Of Joys perpetual in perpetual Change? 

Of stable Pleasures on the tossing Wave? 
Eternal Sunshine in the Storms of Life? 


Thel fears mutability, but the Cloud tells her that when he passes away, 
"It is to tenfold life, to love, to peace and raptures holy." But in spite of 
this reassurance Thel cannot face the image of her own death and she 
flees back “into the vales of Har." We know from Tiriel what this flight 
means, There we find Har and Heva leading a protected life of senile 
infancy, which is no better than idiocy. They are frightened by bugaboos, 
soon forgetful of grief, dependent and useless. According to Tiriel they 
live by a negative and rigid law, and Tiriel asks the same questions as those 
in "Thel's Motto": 


Can wisdom be put in a silver rod, or love in a golden bowl? (K 110) 


There have been some very odd comments on these words as they appear 
in “Thel’s Motto." * It is, however, obvious what Tiriel means by them. His 
questions can be best answered by the "diabolical" sayings from The Mar- 
riage of Heaven and Hell, "One Law for the Lion & Ox is Oppression" (which 
Tiriel himself uses); “One Thought fills Immensity"; ^The road of excess leads 
to the palace of wisdom"; "Exuberance is Beauty”; “The cistern contains: the 
fountain overflows." 15 


13 J, G. Davies in The Theology of William Blake (1948) p 44 suggested Thel’s debt to Sweden- 
borg's doctrine of uses, a reference endorsed by Robert F. Gleckner, The Piper and The Bard 
(1959) 163, 307, and by Désirée Hirst, Hidden Riches (1964) 215f. In his copy of Swedeaborg’s 
Wisdom of Angels Concerning Divine Love and. Divine Wisdom (London 1788) p 286, Blake 
underlined words in a passage especially relevant to Thel: "for the Image of Creation is Spiritual, 
nevertheless that it may appear, and furnish Use in the natural World, . . . it must be clothed 
in Matter." See K 95. 


14 Notably that of Harper 253; also Damon 310. 


15 The questions of Tiriel and of “Thel’s Motto" are applied differently in Visions of the Daugh- 
ters of Albion (1793), where the stupidity of making one law for widely differing individnalities 
is a major theme. See especially K 191 line 10, K 192 line 22 and K 193 lines 39ff. 
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These questions are phrased in terms reminiscent of Ecclesiastes 12.6, 
perhaps because the context of Ecclesiastes 12 was suggestive to Blake of 
part of the theme of Thel. This context is one of cumulative images of death, 
leading up to the preacher's final iteration of the text: "Vanity of vanities . . . 
all is vanity": 

5 ... and desire shall fail: because man goeth to his long home, and 
the mourners go about the streets: 


6 Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, 
or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the wheel broken at 
the cistern. 


7 Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was: and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it. 


Thel suffers from a failure of desire !* and for her, certainly, “all is vanity." 
Her spirit returns without ever having been put to use; her talent remains 
literally buried in the earth. | 

If, in the light of Ecclesiastes 12, we read “Thel’s Motto" as asking whether 
wisdom and love can be housed in symbols of mortality, we find that Thel's 
three advisers, who are all symbols of mortality, answer in the affirmative. 
We need not worry that Blake's gnomic motto should have two sides to it, 
because they complement each other. The first part of the motto also implies 
both responses: 


Does the Eagle know what is in the pit? 
Or wilt thou go ask the Mole: 


If Thel (the Eagle) is to learn what is in the pit, she must get the experience 
of the Mole, and she can only do this by ceasing to become an Eagle and 
becoming a Mole. Saying "no" to the limited form involves saying "yes" to 
mortality. Death of the self, of course, is not an end in itself, but the means 
to a more abundant life (cf John 12.24f). 


Before leaving Tiriel, we should notice that his description of men, based 
on experience, has close affinity with the voice of sorrow from Thel’s grave- 
plot. He says (K 109): 


16 It is possible that Tiriel’s last speech was written after Thel. Cf Sloss & Wallis n 275. Gleckner 
does not discuss this reference, though he suggests parallels from Job. CF Bloom 53. 

17 'That the name "Thel" is derived from the Greek thelo, "to desire," as Damon suggested, 
seems most likely. It was perhaps supported by another word with the same root, thelus, meaning 
"woman" (both words appear in the Greek New Testament). Some other derivations have been 
suggested, e.g. Lethe (Schorer, Harper), Catherine (Margoliouth). 
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Dost thou not see that men cannot be formed all alike, 

Some nostril'd wide, breathing out blood. Some close shut up 

In silent deceit, poisons inhaling from the morning rose, 

With daggers hid beneath their lips & poison in their tongue; 

Or eyed with little sparks of Hell, or with infernal brands 

Flinging flames of discontent & plagues of dark despair; 

Or those whose mouths are graves, whose teeth the gates of eternal 
death. 


In Thel we have: 


Why cannot the Ear be closed to its own destruction? ^ 
Or the glistning Eye to the poison of a smile! 

Why are Eyelids stord with axrows ready drawn, 

Where a thousand fighting men in ambush lie? 

Or an Eye of gifts & graces. show'ring fruits & coined gold! 
Why a Tongue impress'd with honey from every wind? 
Why an Ear, a whirlpool fierce to draw creations in? 

Why a Nostril wide inhaling terror trembling & affright 
Why a tender curb upon the youthful burning boy! 

Why a little curtain of flesh on the bed of our desire? 


We should not think that such views of experience are more likely to be 
right than those of the Cloud or the Clod of Clay. Tiriel was selfish: similarly, 
the voice from Thel’s grave plot expresses her own selfish fears. She wishes 
to remain an eagle even in the pit. But we easily recognize that such state- 
ments are typical of men in a fallen state. When describing this state in 
Night VI of The Four Zoas, Blake remembered the contrast he had pointed 
in Thel: * 


Beyond the bounds of their own self their senses cannot penetrate 
As the tree knows not what is outside of its leaves & bark 

And yet it drinks the summer joy & fears the winter sorrow 

So in the regions of the grave none knows his dark compeer 

Tho he partakes of his dire woes & mutual returns the pang 

The throb the dolor the convulsion in soul sickening woes 


* * * 


.. À Rock a Cloud a Mountain 
Were now not Vocal as in Climes of happy Eternity 
Where the lamb replies to the infant voice & the lion to the man of 
years 
Giving them sweet instructions Where the Cloud the River & the Field 
Talk with the husbandman & shepherd. . . . 


18 K 314f. Text from G. E. Bentley, Jr, ed Vale or The Four Zoas (1963) 69f. 
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The problem is one of attitude. Young well expresses the picture of the 
fallen world viewed by Urizen as he explores his dens, and he also goes on 
to show the remedy (Night the First, lines 284-301): 


A Part how small of the terraqueous Globe 
Is tenanted by Man! The Rest a Waste, 
Rocks, Desarts, frozen seas, and burning Sands: 
Wild Haunts of Monsters, Poisons, Stings, and Death. 
Such is Earth's melancholy Map! But, far 
More sad! this Earth is a true Map of Man. 
So bounded are its haughty Lord's Delights 
To Woe's wide Empire: where deep Troubles toss, 
Loud Sorrows howl, invenom'd Passions bite, 
Rawnous Calamities our Vitals seize, 
And theat’ning Fate, wide opens to devour. 


What then am I, who sorrow for myself? 
In Age, in Infancy, from others Aid 
Is all our Hope; to teach us to be kind. 
That, Nature's first, last Lesson to Mankind; 
The selfish Heart deserves the Pain it feels. 
More gen'rous Sorrow, while it sinks, exalts; 
And conscious Virtue mitigates the Pang. 


It need hardly be said that this passage states explicitly the lesson Thel does 
not learn. 

Immediately following the passage (lines 114-127) already discussed, in 
which Young inverts the common valuation of life and death, comes a short 
passage from which Blake may have derived his later symbol, the Mundane 
Shell. Young's "future embryo” here may have suggested Thel’s predicament 
on the brink of "tenfold life" and mortal birth (lines 128-133): 


From real Life, but little more remote 

Is He, not yet a Candidate for Light, 

The future Embryo, slumb'ring in his Sire. 
Embryos we must be, till we burst the Shell, 
Yon ambient, azure Shell, and spring to Life, 
The Life of Gods: O Transport! and of Man. 


As Young continues, he expresses again the short-sighted desire of Thel's 
grave plot (lines 134-140): 


Yet Man, fool Man! here buries all his Thoughts; 
Inters celestial Hopes without one Sigh. 

Pris'ner of Earth, and pent beneath the Moon, 
Here pinions all his Wishes: wing'd by Heav'n 
To fly at Infinite: and reach it there, 
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Where Seraphs gather Immortality, 
On Life's fair Tree, fast by the Throne of God. 


It is possible that Young's mention of Seraphs suggested to Blake Thel's own 
high estate. Perhaps because he wished to give her ancestry a certain “mystic” 
grandeur, he misremembered or adapted Agrippa's "Bne Seraphim,” to make 
Thel a daughter of “Mne Seraphim." In any case, as the Seraphim are "the 
beings next to God,” ° Blake's intention clearly was to express kis problem 
in very acute terms. On the same principle, Thel is "the lovely maid," "Queen 
of the vales," "The daughter of beauty." Hers would be a great descent. But 
this does not leave her blameless. I think that Blake intended us -o compare 
her position with Christ's. Christ, as Milton said, laid aside his “glo-ious form" 


... and here with us to be, 
Forsook the courts of everlasting day, 
And chose with us a darksome house of mortal clay.?° 


In putting on the “little curtain of flesh," Christ yet maintained a lie of active 
Innocence. 


Two passages from Night the First remain to be mentioned. Thal's state of 
mind at the beginning of the poem could have been suggested by lines 
182-185: 

A Perpetuity of Bliss, is Bliss. 
Could you, so rich in Rapture, fear an End, 


That ghastly Thought would drink up all your foy, 
And quite unparadise the Realms of Light. 


Line 107 of Young's poem, “Why wanders wretched Thought tkeir Tombs 
around,” could be taken quite out of context to suggest Thel’s visitation of 
the “couches of the dead”: 


She wandered in the larid of clouds thro’ valleys dark, listning 
Dolours & lamentations: waiting oft beside a dewy grave. 


Indeed, Blake’s illustration to lines 110—126 of this Night could be taken out of 
context to illustrate Thel, for it shows a young, possibly a female figure, kneel- 
ing beneath a cypress at one end of an open grave.” But Blake's illustrations 


19 See Damon 310. 

20 “On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity” Stanza II. The matron Clay invites Thiel into her 
“house” and earlier says that her bosom “of itself is dark.” 

21 This illustration probably shows “wretched Thought” from the previous page, no passage 
being marked on the page itself though the “sad Cypress gloom” is here. Blake had many other 
opportunities to portray Death and was no doubt glad to forbear this occasion. 
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to Night Thoughts are not specially reminiscent of the Thel designs and there 
is nothing to be surprised at in this. The design on the last plate of Thel, for 
instance, does not illustrate the text directly: the three children here shown 
riding a serpent are apparently an oblique reminder that Innocence can 
guide Experience. 

This is not the place to go into the question of Blake's debt to the Night 
Thoughts as a whole. References in Thel seem to be limited to Night the 
First. Such a line as "Our Birth is nothing but our Death begun" from Night V 
line 719, or these from Night VI lines 112-4: 


... While yet we tread the kindred Clod, 
And ev'ry Moment fear to sink beneath 
The Clod we tread... 


will detain the source-hunter's eye a moment only. 

Oddly enough, the only link that hes previously been noted between Thel 
and Night Thoughts seems to have come to Blake from Young’s imitator, 
James Hervey. Blake had earlier linked these two writers together in “An 
Island in the Moon,” where he showed “Steelyard the Lawgiver, sitting at 
his table, taking extracts from Hervey's Meditations among the tombs & 
Young's Night thoughts.” ? For Blake's 


She saw the couches of the dead, & where the fibrous roots 
Of every heart on earth infixes deep its restless twists: 


Damon * has quoted Night Thoughts V lines 1068f: 


O the soft commerce! O the tender Tyes, 
Close-twisted with the Fibres of the Heart! 


But in his Meditations among the Tombs Hervey, who was “proud to borrow 
from Night Thoughts,” wrote, speaking of the old who have remained irre- 
ligious: “Evil habits must have struck the deepest root; must have twisted 
themselves with every fibre of the heart.” This is closer than Young to Blake 
by three words (deepest, root, every). Hervey's context is much closer to 
Blake’s idea than Young’s context and it will be noticed that the title and 
plan of Hervey's Meditations suggest in themselves wandering among “the 
couches of the dead,” though nothing else in the work is strikingly suggestive 
of Thel. It may, however, be worth noting that in the paragraph previous to 


22 K 52, Palmer Brown and David V. Erdman have dated “An Island in the Moon" circa 17845; 
see the latter’s Blake: Prophet Against Empire (1954) p 84. 


28 Damon p 312. Damon seems to misquote, I give the text of the first edition. 
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the passage quoted, Hervey had given the text of Ecclesiastes 12.3,5. Several 
passages in the Meditations are harmonious with Thel and it is clear that 
Blake could not have found Hervey's work altogether uncongenial, however 
depressing he must have found parts of his theology. One of Blake's most 
elaborate watercolours is an epitome of these Meditations. 


The case for supposing that Blake reworked Young's ideas in writing 
The Book of Thel rests on the recognition of striking links in word, phrase, 
and idea between Blake’s poem and Night the First of Night Thoughts. 
Many links are more striking cumulatively than singly, but the congruity of 
moral sentiment in the two works is perhaps most significant. Even without 
considering the probable source in Young, there is enough evidence, from 
sources in Milton and the Bible and from parallels in Blake's other writings, 
to indicate that Thel is in line with Blake's usual Christian thinking. The 
evidence from Young suggests further that this thinking, however different 
from "State Religion," was here largely in accord with that of an influential 
religious poet. The evidence from Young tends also to consolidate the im- 
pression that Thel is a closely integrated unity, the dichotomy between 
Part IV and the rest of the poem being necessary to its structure. Although 
the graphic evidence cited above suggests that the last plate of Thel and 
the Motto were etched in 1790 or later, there is no longer any need to 
assume that any part of Thel was conceived later than 1789, merely for the 
sake of accommodating awkwardly dated sources.” In particular, there is no 
need to assume that Thomas Taylors Dissertation had any influence on 
Thel. Blake was, however, probably aware of the main outlines of the 
Neoplatonic doctrine of pre-existence and may have appropriated from them 
some details of the setting of his poem. 


24 John Adlard's recent attempt to suggest that Blake was borrowing from Taylor for Thel in 
1792, “Blake and Thomas Taylor", English Studies, xt1v No 5 (October 1963) 23f, is certainly 
rendered superfluous by these quotations from Young and Milton. 

25 The "river of Adona" can be explained satisfactorily by reference to Milton and the Bible. 
It is not even necessary to elicit Spenser's aid here, though it is quite possible that Blake had 
Spenser in mind (cf Raine's discussion, 367ff). Harper's attempt to produce a whole series of 
Neoplatonie sources for Thel is quite unconvincing to the present writer, chronological consid- 
erations apart. 
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A Gift Acknowledged - A Gift Declined 
- À Gift Accepted 


By Puvrus Dain 


IFTY YEARS ago The New York Public Library received a most 

unusual gift as a memorial to William Jay Gaynor, one of New York 
City’s more colorful mayors. In June 1914, not long after Gaynor's death, an 
admirer of his sent $5,000 in bonds to the President and Board of Trustees 
of The New York Public Library. Accompanying the bonds was an undated, 
unsigned letter, requesting that the trustees use the fund in the following 
manner: The Library was to commision a sculptor to carve a white marble 
bust of Gaynor, to be set on an ornate pedestal not less than six feet in 
height and carved with Gaynor’s name and birth and death dates; certain 
specified extracts from his letters and speeches were to be engrossed in large 
and legible script and framed; the bust and pedestal were to be placed in 
the Library according to the taste and judgment of the trustees, provided 
that the framed engrossment of Gaynor’s sayings be hung on a wall oppo- 
site the bust. The donor asked that the Library handle the matter quietly: 
the fact that he gave no name and was not at the time of writing a resident of 
New York City need not concern the public. The receipt of the gift, together 
with a statement of its intended uses and purposes, should be announced 
within one month in the Outlook, which was an influential liberal magazine. 

The donor explained the importance of displaying Gaynor’s words: 


The donor of the fund having suffered and suffered acutely from mis- 
representation by newspapers, and knowing full well that the late Mayor 
Gaynor in his life, and in the tragedy of his death, was a martyr to this 
form of abuse; and, believing, (to quote from the pages of the Outlook 
Magazine) that the “yellow newspaper” so-called, “is a peril in every 
country in the world, and especially in this country;” and believing it to 
be an abuse that must be fought for all time, does hereby repeat and 
emphasize the request for the engrossing and placing of the aforesaid 
extracts, made by the donor from the letters and the speeches of the late 
Mayor William Jay Gaynor... . 


All of the excerpts — three from letters and two from speeches — castigated 
the press and warned of the dangers of newspaper abuse of public officials. 


1 Typescript copy of anonymous letter to the President and Board of Trustees of The New York 
Public Library (iine 24 1914], in New York Fublic Library Vault Archives, Box: Special Collec- 
tions, E-Me, ( AII material found in this box is cited hereafter as in NYPL Vault Archives.) 
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This offer seemed to have little to do with Gaynor's connection with The 
New York Public Library, of which, as mayor, he had been a trustee ex- 
officio. Though a bookish man, like most mayors he was too busy with other 
matters to give serious attention to library affairs. It was to Gaynoc's mayor- 
alty career that the peculiar terms of the gift could be related. 

Gaynor, an able and independent, if eccentric and bad-tempe-ed, State 
Supreme Court justice from Brooklyn, ran for mayor on the Tammany ticket 
in 1909 in a bitter campaign during which he was “mercilessly lempooned 
and ridiculed" in the press? He won, the only regular Democrat elected in 
a year when the pendulum of corruption-reform-corruption in New York 
City politics had again swung over to reform. All the other municipal officers 
elected were anti-Tammany Fusionists, and Gaynor showed his independ- 
ence by promulgating a reform program and appointing his own choices, 
not the machine's, to major city posts. 

His administration started off well. All but the Tammany bosses praised 
his appointments, and he set to work with the Board of Estimate ar.d Appor- 
tionment to create non-partisan, honest, efficient government. He tried to 
eliminate corruption, mismanagement, and waste; acted to protect civil 
liberties and reduce police harassment and brutality; and cooperated to over- 
haul the city's financial system. For the first time, New York City had an 
enforced system of honest and uniform weights. These efforts socn turned 
the local newspapers in Gaynor’s favor, and his outspoken liberalism and 
sharp and witty personality gained him the public's affection. 

À notable exception — aside from frustrated Tammany politicians — was 
William Randolph Hearst, a dangerous and powerful enemy. Gaynor and 
Hearst, formerly political allies, had a falling-out in 1909, and Hears- had run 
for mayor as an anti-Tammany candidate. The two men carried on a bitter 
feud from that time until Gaynor's death four years later. Hearst's wo New 
York newspapers, the Evening Journal and the American, ridiculed and 
reviled Gaynor without stop. Gaynor, himself a fearless master of iavective, 
lost few opportunities to attack Hearst and his “rag-bag newspapers." * In 


2 New York Times Sept 12 1913 p 5. Discussions of this electoral campaign ani Gaynors 
administration as mayor are found in: Allan Nevins and John A. Krout, eds, The Greater City: 
New York, 1898-1948 (New York 1948) p 73-84; Louis Heaton Pink, Gaynor, The Tammang 
Mayor Who Swallowed the Tiger . . . (New York c1931); Mortimer Smith, William Jay Gaynor, 
Mayor of New York (New York 1951); and William Russell Hochman, “William Jey Gaynor: 
The Years of Fruition" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1€55). Only 
Hochman's work provides full and specific documentation. 

3 Hochman p 98-102, 212, 224-234, 299-300. Smith p 96-104; New York Times Nov 1 1909 


p 2. W. A. Swanberg writes that Hearst, in taking on Gaynor, for once met his match (Citizen 
Hearst; a Biography of William Randolph Hearst [New York c1961] p 267). 
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August 1910 a disgruntled former city employee, James J. Gallagher, said 
to have been carrying a Journal editorial denouncing Gaynor, shot him in 
the neck. Gallagher later said that he read only the Times and had attacked 
Gaynor out of resentment at losing his job. Nevertheless, Gaynor (and many 
others, no doubt) believed that the Hearst papers had provoked the shoot- 
ing, and he said so publicly. Hearst replied that he was "exceedingly sorry 
that [Gaynor's] injuries have affected his mind . . . unfortunately his expe- 
rience did not abate his evil temper or his lying tongue." * 

And unfortunately Hearst, though callous, was not altogether wrong. 
Gaynor recovered, but with the bullet still in his throat and his health and 
disposition seriously damaged. Always irascible, sharp-tongued, and impa- 
tient, he became more so. Incapable of conciliating his enemies and cooperat- 
ing with his friends, Gaynor in the end stood almost alone. A biographer 
writes, "The friendliness of the press gradually evaporated, the reform ele- 
ment turned from him in disgust, and the politicians looked on him as 
poison." In one of the worst storms of his administration, a spectacular police 
scandal which he mishandled, the newspapers almost without exception 
attacked him with scathing editorials and cartoons. Gaynor replied to these 
and other criticisms with equal venom." 

His health gradually deteriorated, and on September 10 1918, on the 
eve of a new mayoralty campaign in which he was the candidate of a small 
independent group, death removed this “most striking and extraordinary 
figure in New York." * Gaynor had always been popular with the people, 
and they made his funeral a great public demonstration, "the most memora- 
ble since Lincoln's." * Many persons had admired and respected his intelli- 
gence, independence, courage, liberalism, and devotion to public service. 
The Times was moved to characterize him as "perhaps the most interesting 
man of his hour,” and “above all, .. . a thoroughly competent and loyal Chief 
Magistrate of this city, the best Mayor we have had, all things considered, 
since Abram S. Hewitt. . . ."? 


* Hochman p 443-444; Smith p 104—106; Pink p 167-168; John K. Winkler, W. R. Hearst, an 
American Phenomenon (New York 1928) p 242; New York Times Aug 10 1910 p 4; Aug 11 
1910 p 2, Raymond B. Fosdick, Chronicle of a Generation, an Autobiography (New York c1958) 
p 114. Gaynor's feelings were made known in a letter to his sister that she released to the press; 
see New York Times Sept 20 1910 p 1-2; for Hearst's reply see Times Sept 22 1910 p 1. 


5 Smith p 108, 130-140; see also Pink p 191—195; Hochman p 477, 495—499. 
e “William J. Gaynor,” Nation xovu (Sept 18 1913) 257. 

7 New York Times Sept 23 1913 p 10. 

8 Ibid. Abram S. Hewitt was mayor of New York from 1887 to 1888. 
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Soon after Gaynor's death suggestions were made for memorials to him. 
The people of the Lower East Side organized to raise money for a monu- 
ment at the Williamsburg Bridge. Many of the city’s prominent citizens 
(among them John L. Cadwalader, then President of The New York Public 
Library) founded the Mayor Gaynor Memorial Association for similar pur- 
poses, and the acting mayor called on the public to contribute.’ Both groups 
eventually got together, and after years of discussion the money collected 
was used to erect a bust of Gaynor. It stood, obscure and dusty, near the 
east entrance to the Brooklyn Bridge until it was moved to Brookl-m in 1939 
on the 90th anniversary of Gaynor's birth.!? | 

The anonymous donor of the proposed memorial at The New York Public 
Library was apparently unaware of the plans of the New Yorkers. In any 
case, his aims seemed to be different. The citizens’ campaign for a Gaynor 
monument honored a "people's mayor" for distinguished public service; 1 
Gaynor's unknown friend appeared most concerned with commemorating his 
so-called martyrdom. Of the quotations that were to be displayed opposite 
the marble bust, several were inspirational, but all illustrated Gaynor's hatred 
and resentment of corrupt newspapers. 

Altogether the excerpts are characteristic of Gaynor’s style and senti- 
ments, though somewhat one-sided. The first is from a much publicized 
letter written to his sister soon after he was shot. The shot did nct surprise 
him, Gaynor says. Newspaper attacks on him had been so sensational and 
vicious that many people were "naturally inflamed against such a ruffian 
being Mayor." He describes a particularly slanderous cartoon caricature of 
him that appeared in a Hearst paper. "Such journalism, is, of course, in abso- 
lute defiance of the criminal law. . . . They are absolutely without souls." '? 


9 Times Oct 6 1913 p 7; Nov 10 1913 p 3; Nov 22 1913 p 22; Dec 19 1913 p 9; Dec 29 1913 
p 7. Other memorials were also established to Gaynor, for example, the William J. Saynor Park 
Playground, dedicated in 1913, at 151st St and Amsterdam Ave, in Manhattan (Riders New 
York City; a Guide-Book for Travelers [2d ed; New York 1923] p 483). 
19 New York Times Dec 19 1913 p 9; Aug 6 1916 1 p 18; Pink p 250; Edna Huntington, Histori- 
cal Markers and Monuments in Brooklyn . . . (Brooklyn, N. Y. 1952) p 15-16. (The statue was 
erected in about 1920.) Smith, writing in 1951, evidently did not know the statue had been 
moved to Brooklyn in 1939, for he speaks of it sadly as standing, unnoticed, near the Brooklyn 
Bridge, in Manhattan (p viii). 
11 New York Times Nov 10 1913 p 3. 
12 “Letter to Miss Mary E. Gaynor, St. James, L. I. Sep. 5, 1910," in typescript copy of anony- 
mous letter... [June 24 19141. The et text of this letter, dated Sen 3 1910, E iei A 
Some of Mayor Gaynor’s Letters and Speeches (New York c1913) p 27-31 (hereafter referred 
to as Letters). (Here St James, L. I. is Gaynor's address, not his sister's.) 

The cartoon Gaynor describes is one that appeared in Hearst's American (New York Tímes 
Sept 20 1910 p 2; Hochman p 305). 
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The next extract is from a reply to an encouraging letter from a Kingston 
judge. Gaynor writes: 


You speak of what you call the "tremendous opposition and astounding 
abuse" to which I have been subjected, and say that you do not see how 
I stand it, or "preserve your (my) serenity" as you express it. — In the 
din of clamor and falsehood 1 often repeat to myself the saying of Marcus 
Aurelius: "There is but one thing of real value, namely, to cultivate truth 
and justice, and to live without anger in the midst of lying and unjust 
men." — I do not seek the good will of degenerate newspapers. The good 
will of intelligent and honest people is what I desire.!? 


Advice to a young man elected mayor of "Boyville" in Chicago is along the 
same lines." 

In a lengthy extract from a speech to the Citizens’ Association in Bay 
Ridge, Brooklyn, Gaynor pleads for citizens to treat their public officials 
“with common decency” and to exercise patience and intelligence; “when 
things degenerate into mere abuse and into party animosity . . . then you 
can get very little good out of government.” He criticizes the newspapers 
for abusing and slandering public officials and hampering their work. “When 
you get a low-bred newspaper you have a low-bred proprietor behind it” 
(a slap at Hearst, no doubt). “Government after all only registers the will 
of the people within the Law.” * 

Finally, there is a long excerpt from an address on the duties and prob- 
tems of politicians. Speaking before the Politics Club of Columbia University 
in 1918, Gaynor warns the young men that in entering politics they will soon 
find themselves “surrounded by men of bad motives, low motives, selfish 
motives.” Nevertheless, they must maintain their own high motives, the 
highest of which is to serve humanity. They must be self-contained, studi- 
ous, serious, modest, neither too conservative nor too radical. The chief 
obstacle to good government in the city is “a corrupt press. . . . They provoke 
people to physically assassinate you, let alone assassinating your character. 


18 "Letter to Honorable A. T. Clearwater, Kingston, N. Y. Sep. 24, 1912,” in DRE copy 

of anonymous letter . . . [June 24 1914]; full text may be found in Letters p 105—106. 

14 "Letter to a Youth, Chicago, Illinois, Jan 13, 1913," in typescript copy of anonymous letter 
. [June 24 1914]; full text may be found in Letters p 137-138, where the recipient is Hon. 

Edgar Mills, Mayor of * "Boyville," Chicago, Illinois, and date is Jan 15 1913. (The donor seems 

to have left out some words in his quotation. ) 

15 "Speech at the Dinner of the Citizens' Association, Bay Ridge, April 17, 1913," in typescript 


copy of anonymous letter . . . [June 24 1914]; full text may be found in Letters p 208-213 
(where there are some discrepancies from the donor's version). 
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.… There is nobody on this earth more despicable than the man who comes 
into public office and gives way to newspaper dictation.” 1° 

The trustees of The New York Public Library — a non-partisan, public 
institution supported in part by public funds and needing the good will of 
local newspapers and politicians — would certainly have to think twice 
about exhibiting these quotations, even if such a gift were suitable for a 
library. Not only were the excerpts long and repetitious and their prose 
undistinguished,” but the contents were controversial and unbalanced. 

To be sure, Gaynor and his anonymous friend were largely justified in 
their criticism of the newspapers. From the 1890s to the First World War, 
the “yellow press” sought circulation by printing sensational, often deliber- 
ately falsified reports and vituperative attacks on individuals. Many public 
men suffered from the irresponsibility of a Hearst, and it is undeniable that 
Gaynor was one of these victims. 

Yet one wonders about his being a martyr to press abuse, as his memorial- 
ist asserts. That newspaper attacks provoked Gaynor's attempted assassina- 
tion has not been substantiated. Perhaps, as one of his biographers suggests, 
Gaynor was unsuited for the tough game of politics? He knew that poli- 
ticians could not afford to be sensitive, but he was, and acutely so; Marcus 
Aurelius advice was easier to quote than to follow. Gaynor made little 
attempt to cultivate the newspapers; on the contrary, his contempt for them 
and for other critics was quite clear. His capacity for insult is shown in a 
passage, not quoted by his anonymous friend, in the speech to the Citizens’ 
Association: “Pious Dr. Parkhurst. Bilious Dr, Parkhurst. . . . Self sufficient, 
all sufficient, insufficient Dr. Parkhurst. . . . a man of vast and varied mis- 
information, of brilliant mental incapacity and of prodigious moral require- 
ments." Crusading moral reformers like Parkhurst (who had, by the way, 
attacked Gaynor) “make much noise but do no good. Their hearts are filled 
with evil. They love nobody." However one might agree with Gaynor in 
this case, these remarks, in a public address, were hardly tactful or good- 
natured; nor were they atypical. 


16 "Speech at the Dinner of the Politics Club of Columbia University March 13, 1913," in type- 
script copy of anonymous letter , . . [June 24 1914]; full text may be found in Letters p 279-304. 
17 Altogether the excerpts come to about 1,200 words, rather a large number to print legibly for 
public display. As for the quality of the prose, the letters are not bad, but the extracts from the 
speeches seem to suffer from Gaynor's almost invariable habit of speaking extemporaneously 
(Smith p 93). 

18 Smith p 24, 139; see also Hochman p 224, 495. 

19 Letters p 213. 
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The excerpts, then, do not tell the whole story, either about Gaynor's real 
contributions to the public good or about his relations with the newspapers. 
They seem to reflect, rather, a deeply felt hurt and a hatred of the yellow 
press on the part of the donor as well as Gaynor. 

What was the Library to do? The trustees had previously accepted gifts 
of statuary and paintings, but none had been as prescriptive and as poten- 
tially controversial. The Director, Edwin H. Anderson, agreed with Presi- 
dent George L. Rives that acquiescence in the donor's conditions ^would be 
a most embarrassing precedent." * The trustees did have a way out if they 
chose: two years eaxlier they had decided that the Library would no longer 
collect works of art unless the circumstances were exceptional. In the case 
of portrait paintings or busts, they would consider for acceptance as gifts 
only those of persons having some official connection with the Library; 
of persons eminent in literature, science, or the fine arts; or that were of 
unusual value as works of art. Each case would be determined by resolution 
of the trustees.1 Of course, Gaynor, as ex-officio trustee, had had an official 
connection with the Library, but a rather tenuous and not altogether happy 
one. His membership on the board was a legal formality; he did not attend 
meetings or serve on committees. At one time he gave the Library trouble 
— mainly out of ignorance — over the City appropriation for the Circulation 
Department.” 

No decision on the Gaynor memorial could be reached until the next 
meeting of the trustees in October. Anderson wondered how, if they declined 
the gift, the donor could be so notified through the Outlook. “Is it possible 
that he proposes to take advantage of popular clamor in case of a refusal?” * 
Apparently Anderson was worried, undezstandably, about how and where 
to return the bonds, if necessary. He need not have been concerned about 
any public clamor. The donor requested that the matter be kept quiet, and 
the public announcements that followed appear to have aroused little, if 
any, general interest. Although it was probably possible to trace the donor, 


20 Anderson to Rives, June 30 1914, NYPL Vault Archives. 

21 NYPL Board of Trustees, “Minutes,” 1x April 10 1912 p 37. 

22 NYPL Board of Trustees, Executive Committee, “Minutes,” xiv Dec 6 1912 p 173-176; xv 
Jan 3 1913 p 191-192; NYPL Board of Trustees, Committee on Circulation, “Minutes,” Jan 2 
1913 p 16-17; May 8 1913 p 223-295. 

?3 Anderson to Rives, June 25 1914, NYPL Vault Archives. 

24 I have been unable to find any reference to the matter in the New York Times or its Index 
for 1914; neither does the clipping file of references to the NYPL (on microfilm in NYPL Public 
Relations Office), which is fairly thorough, contain anything on the subject other than the Out- 
look editorials, The Library itself, conforming to the donor's request, no doubt, did not discuss 
the gift in its Bulletin or Annual Report for 1914 and 1915. Gaynor's biographers (Pink, Smith, 
and Hochman) do not mention the matter. 
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who seemed to be a Chicago resident, Anderson thought that the Library 
should respect his desire to remain anonymous.” 

Anderson showed the correspondence to the editor of the Outlook, Lyman 
T. Abbott, the prominent liberal clergyman and friend of Gaynor. Abbott 
sympathized with the Library's position and offered to write up a notice 
himself? Accordingly, the July 11th issue of the Outlook contained an edi- 
torial, “A Gift Acknowledged,” which announced the gift and its conditions 
and the postponement of any action until the trustees met in October. Then 
Abbott added his own suggestion: 


We have no wish to anticipate their decision, but we venture to reminc 
the donor that there are some serious difficulties in the way of accept- 
ance of his gift. The trustees can hardly convert the New York Public 
Library into a Westminster Abbey, in which the statues of eminent 
Americans are to be placed, and then allow any one to select for this 
honor a citizen, provided he is willing to pay the cost of the statue; anc 
it will be scarcely less difficult for them to constitute themselves a boarc 
for the selection of candidates for such a temple of honor. A gift for the 
specific purpose of increasing the equipment or facilities of the library. 
accompanied with the name of the one in whose memory it is made, 
would present quite a different question.?7 


Anderson considered the editorial very well done. He told Rives, “The last 
paragraph puts the Library in the right attitude, I think, and puts the anony- 
mous donor in the hole with a shrewd suggestion as to how he may crawl 
out of it.” ?* 

Nothing further happened until October, when the trustees met. On the 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, they declined, without com- 
ment, the gift with its conditions.” Again an editorial appeared in the Out- 
look, this time headed, “A Gift Declined.” It gave a short history of the matter, 
repeated Abbott's opinion, and quoted in full the trustees’ resolution.?? 

The donor had no doubt been reading the Outlook and evidently had no 
intention of creating or taking advantage of a public outcry, for on Novem- 


25 Anderson to Rives, June 25 1914 and June 30 1914, NYPL Vault Archives. 

26 Anderson sent to the Outlook a notice drafted by Rives and a letter explaining the cirzum- 
stances, but he later happened to see Abbott and showed him the correspondence and discussed 
the matter; Anderson felt he could rely on Abbott’s “discretion and good taste.” (See Anderson 
to Rives, June 30 1914 and July 9 1914, NYPL Vault Archives.) Hochman (p 222) mentions 
Abbott and Gaynor's friendship. 

27 Outlook ovu (July 11 1914) 583. 

28 Anderson to Rives, July 9 1914, NYPL Vault Archives. 

29 NYPL Board of Trustees, Executive Committee, “Minutes,” xvi Oct 9 1914 p 338-340; NYPL 
Board of Trustees, “Minutes,” x Oct 14 1914 p 217-218. 

89 Outlook cvm (Oct 28 1914) 443-444. 
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ber 12th the Library received another anonymous, undated letter ?! in which 
he removed all of his initial conditions. Since the trustees had declined his 
first offer he had reconsidered and now presented the $5,000 as a gift with 
the suggestion that it be kept as a separate fund, the interest to go to buy 
books to form a collection; each volume should be known and designated as 
part of this collection. It might consist of works of history, including literary 
and religious history; if so, it should be known as the William Jay Gaynor 
History Collection. Or it might include or consist of books on economics, 
sociology, and political science and be called the William Jay Gaynor Memo- 
rial Collection. If these recommendations did not meet with the approval of 
the Library's officers, then the character, kind, and description of the books 
in the proposed collection were left to their discretion.” 

Somewhat irrelevant to the revised terms of his gift, but consistent with 
his concern with press abuses, the donor declared that he could attest to 
Gaynor’s deeply religious nature, which “when the storm clouds of abuse 
were heaviest — and no man ever suffered more infamous abuse and mis- 
representation,” enabled him to maintain “an unruffled demeanor” and to 
continue “his life work with an outward and an inward serenity.” ° Finally: 


The donor expresses the hope that if this modest gift be accepted for the 
purpose suggested, it may be of some use and benefit to the growing 
young men of the community, growing intellectually and morally, and 
especially to such of them as may enter into public life and become a 
power for good in the civic government. It is true indeed, as Mayor 
Gaynor has said, that the images of the minds of great writers are per- 
petuated forever in their books, while the images of the body (as he said) 
are often lost after a few ages.?* 


These new proposals would obviously appeal far more to the Library 
trustees, especially since the Reference Department greatly needed addi- 
tional endowment for books. Rives told Anderson that “our unknown friend 
in Chicago” seemed “on the whole, rather a sensible person.” He was now 
willing to restrict the income to a single subject, such as political science. 


31 Anderson to Rives, Nov 16 1914, NYPL Vault Archives; NYPL Board of Trustees, “Minutes,” 
x Dec 9 1914 p 236. 

32 Typescript copy of anonymous, undated letter to Anderson [Nov 1914], NYPL Vault Archives. 
33 Ibid, Actually, Gaynor was not too concerned with formal religion, though he did believe 
in God. A former Roman Catholic turned nominal Episcopalian, he apparently had a deistic, 
Unitarian faith and was a strong advocate of religious liberty (Smith p 44, 163; Hochman p 19- 
20; Pink p 218-223). By all accounts, his temperament was anything but serene. 

84 Typescript copy of anonymous, undated letter to Anderson [Nov 1914]. 

85 [Rives] to Anderson, Nov 17 1914 (carbon copy); Anderson to Rives, Nov 16 1914, NYPL 
Vault Archives. 
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The Executive Committee, however, decided to accept the donor's second 
suggestion as he made it and so recommended to the full board, The trustees 
then resolved to accept the gift and keep it as a separate fund, the interest 
to be used to purchase books in economics, sociology, or science of govern- 
ment. The collection would be known as the William Jay Gaynor Memorial 
Collection; its volumes would contain special bookplates but would not be 
kept apart from other books on the same subjects. The trustees expressed 
their appreciation of the generous gift and directed that a notice of their 
action be published in the Outlook in accordance with the donor's previous 
request.** 

In the December 80th issue of the Outlook appeared a final editorial 
announcing the trustees’ decision, titled, “A Gift Accepted.” The editors 
were glad that the donor had followed their suggestion and made the con- 
ditions of his gift more suitable for library purposes. “The Outlook con- 
fesses that it has found it a pleasure to serve as the means of communication 
between the trustees and this anonymous donor, and is gratified at the out- 
come.” 37 

This appeared to close the matter. The identity of the donor was never 
revealed; the Library did not try to track him down. The fund is still active, 
and Gaynor continues to be memorialized in a growing collection of books 
on subjects of so much interest to him. This might have pleased him far more 
than the donor's original plan, for he valued reading and study and was fond 
of books, bookstores, and libraries. He even is supposed to have said once, 
“If I had to pick out a life for myself I have a strong notion that I would like 
to be a librarian and nothing else.” *? 

As for the newspapers so hated by Gaynor and his unknown friend, they 
seem to have taken no notice of the Gaynor library memorial. No doubt 
they would have, if the Library had accepted and carried out the donor's 
initial conditions. What then might The New York Public Library have 
suffered from the pens of the yellow journalists? 


36 NYPL Board of Trustees, Executive Committee, "Minutes," xvi Dec 4 1914 p 402-405; 
NYPL Board of Trustees, "Minutes," x Dec 9 1914 p 236. 
87 Outlook cvm (Dec 30 1914) 985—986. 


38 Quoted in Smith p 94; see also Gaynor to R. A. C. Smith, Dec 4 1911, and Gaynor, "On Books 
and Reading" (reprinted from the Independent) in Letters p 64-67, 168-177; Hochman 
p 127-128. 

39 On this point see above, footnote 24. 
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An Exhibition from the Berg Collection 


By Joux D. GORDAN 
PART II (Conclusion) 


LOVE AMONG THE ARTISTS 
By Bernard Shaw 


LONG BEFORE he attempted play-writing, George Bernard Shaw (1856-1950) 
tried to earn a living at other kinds of writing. Beginning in 1879 with Immaturity 
and continuing until 1883 with An Unsocial Socialist, which was the first to be 
published, he turned out a novel a year. Then he gave up forever the attempt to 
express himself in the novel form. In 1885 he made his first serious attempt to 
write a play, Widowers Houses. Between him and theatrical success lay years of 
journalism, of economic and political writing and speaking, and of struggle in the 
theater. Once his reputation began to grow to international size, the only heavy 
burden the years brought him was their own weight. He outlived his family, his 
devoted wife, and his contemporaries. 

Love Among the Artists, of which six pages of manuscript are on display, was 
the third of Shaw's novels to be written and the fourth to be published. The story 
is concerned with the contrast between the creative artist and the dilettante and 
with the aggressive role of the female in the process of natural selection — the 
first extended treatment of one of his favorite themes. : 

It was owing to the aggressive Annie Besant, the Theosophist, that Love Among 
the Artists saw publication in her magazine Our Corner from November 1 1887 
through December 1 1888. Our Corner closed with this issue, and Mrs Besant had 
been paying Shaw out of her own funds. This was generous of the lady. Not so 
long before, Shaw had refused her proposal that they live together under a moral 
contract, since her undissolved first marriage impeded a legal one. The novel did 
not appear in book form for a dozen years. It was brought out in 1900 by Herbert 
S. Stone and Company of Chicago, an enterprising firm run by two young men 
who had already published three volumes by Shaw. 

The fragmentary manuscript indicates that Shaw worked hard on his story. 
Every page is well corrected. Two were cancelled before printing. Type was set 
from the other four for the second chapter of Book II. 


Tue Prcrure or Dortan Gray 
By Oscar Wilde 


THOUGH HE IS PRIMARILY thought of as a poet and a playwright, Oscar 
Fingal O'Flahertie Wills Wilde (1856-1900) is the author of one novel which has 
come to symbolize the decadence of the 1890s in England. Wilde was much influ- 
enced by his mother, Lady Wilde, a wit, a noted Dublin hostess, and a writer 
under the name Speranza, from whom he seems to have inherited his literary bent 
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and the courage that sustained him at the time of his disgrace. He wes educated 
both at Trinity College, Dublin, and Magdalen College, Oxford, where he showed 
achievement early by winning the Newdigate Prize for poetry. 

Wilde also had an Oxford reputation as a wit as well as a poet and € proponent 
of the aesthetic cult stemming from Walter Pater. He enhanced this reputation 
by a bold tour of the United States as a lecturer who could command attention 
even from an audience of miners. His first drama, Vera, was produced in New 
York in 1882 while he was on this tour. 

For more than a dozen years his reputation as journalist, poet, critic, essayist, 
writer of fiction, dramatist, and above all raconteur grew until he wes the most 
famous personality of the day. His reputation as a man was growing in less accepta- 
ble and less commendable ways. With blind infatuation he allowed himself to be 
influenced by Lord Alfred Douglas into undertaking a libel suit against Douglas's 
father, the Marquess of Queensberry, a man of more acceptable but bardly more 
commendable habits and hated by his son. As a result Wilde was sentenzed in 1895 
to two years at hard labor for homosexual practices. Unhappily his wife and sons 
suffered also in his ruin. 

The author of The Importance of Being Ernest became a convict. The convict 
became the author of De Profundis and The Ballad. of Reading Gaol. The distilla- 
tion of his suffering went into the letter to Douglas and the prison poem; he pro- 
duced nothing more of importance. Neither he nor his talent long survived the 
loss of personal reputation. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray-was first published in a short version in Lippincott’s 
Monthly Magazine for July 1890, in London and Philadelphia. The next April it 
was republished in book form with many alterations and six new chzpters. The 
story is an aesthetic variation on the scapegoat theme in which a portrait assumes 
the signs of physical and moral corruption of the hero. He remains ycuthful and 
god-like in appearance until the fantastic denouement. 

On display is the manuscript of Chapter XV of the book version of The Picture 
of Dorian Gray. It is one of the added chapters, and Wilde was obviously not sure 
of the order of the rearrangement: he first numbered this thirteen and changed it 
to fourteen in manuscript. Though type was set from it, it contains considerable 
correction both by cancellation and addition. 


New GRUB STREET 
By George Gissing 


IF PERSONAL MISFORTUNE had not interrupted the promising academic 
career of George Robert Gissing (1857-1903) the classical student at the age of 
eighteen, the novels of George Gissing the historian of English life at subsistence 
level among the educated would never have been written. During a quarter of a 
century, he put into some twenty-five novels and collections of short stories the 
poverties and struggles of the unsuccessful intellectual. He had experienced and 
observed them bitterly. 

There was little to alleviate the steady grind of Gissing's existence. His two mar- 
riages were miserable. His work did not sell. He developed tuberculosis, which 
ultimately killed him. Despite a stringent travel budget, he did have tke pleasure 
of a few trips to the Continent, especially to Italy and to Greece, the world of 
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classical antiquity, the land of his heart's desire. The very end of his life was made 
happier than anything that had preceded it by his union with Gabrielle Fleury. 
Mlle Fleury, a French woman of good family, intelligence, and charm, called her- 
self Madame Gissing until she died in 1954. 

Grub Street was an epithet for a slum in eighteenth-century London inhabited 
by hacks who maintained a miserable existence with their pens. New Grub Street 
deals with its nineteenth-century counterpart, well known to Gissing. In 1890 he 
began to use his knowledge in a novel, to be called À Man of Letters, and a short 
story, "Revolt," both about "the poor & wretched educated." Parts of these false 
starts were utilized in New Grub Street, which appeared in three volumes in 1891. 
It actually went into a second edition the same year. 

The manuscript, written on 209 pages, is here displayed. Accompanying it is a 
slip in Gissing's hand giving “Oct-Dec. 1890" as the months of composition. Type- 
setters' marks indicate that this manuscript was used to set up the novel, and the 
speed of composition suggests that it was the one and only manuscript — to say 
nothing of the fact that Gissing could not afford the time to make several drafts. 
Though there are no massive corrections, each page is corrected — some exten- 
sively. Gissing was as concerned with style as his circumstances permitted. 


Tug Rover 
By Joseph Conrad 


RARELY DOES A NOVELIST achieve international recognition writing in a 
language which is not native to his inheritance. No example is more famous than 
Józef Teodor Konrad Nałęcz Korzeniowski (1857-1924). He was born in Poland 
into a family dedicated to Polish independence and shared as a child the Russian 
exile of his parents. As a young man he served all over the world in the French and 
the English merchant marine. He became a British subject and a novelist who wrote 
in English as Joseph Conrad. 

Conrad was almost at the end of his career by the time he was writing The 
Rover, 1923, a semi-historical novel about the French Revolution and an old sea- 
man named Peyrol The next story, which was also an historical novel of the 
Napoleonic period, was left unfinished at his death. Although at the present time 
it is critically fashionable to regard his later novels as failures, the character of 
Peyrol belongs in the gallery of Conrad's great mariners. 

Toward the end of his life Conrad was dictating his stories to his secretary Miss 
Hallowes, who produced a typescript or typescripts for him to correct. This was 
the method whereby The Rover came into being. The typescript is heavily cor- 
rected: there are cancellations, interlineations, additions in the margins, and even 
extra pages of manuscript added. 

A title page supplied in manuscript by Conrad is dated “Oct. 1921 - July 1922.” 
The last page of the typescript carries the annotation: "First draft. (recopied) 16th 
July 1922 Oswalds." 'The first page of text indicates that three typed copies of this 
first draft were made, each of which may have received further attention. 


Mount Music 
By E. CE. Somerville and Martin Ross 


IT IS DIFFICULT to think of Edith Anna CEnone Somerville (1858-1949) and 
Violet Florence Martin (1865-1915) apart from each other or from Ireland. The 
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two women were second cousins and were inseparable after their meeting in 1886. 
Their tradition was that of the Anglo-Irish governing group — military, naval, and 
political — leavened by an interest in sport and in the arts. From 1889 the cousins 
collaborated primarily in fiction and Irish sketches as E. CE. Somerville and Martin 
Ross. After Miss Martin's death at the age of fifty, Dr Somerville continued to 
write until her death in her early nineties. 

Mount Music, 1919, of which the manuscript is shown here, was published after 
the death of Miss Martin. The cousins had planned it together, however, "some 
years ago" and had even written "a few portions" of it. "Without her help and 
inspiration," Dr Somerville wrote in a note to the novel, which appeared under 
both their names, "it would not have been begun, and could not have been com- 
pleted.” The problems, prejudices, and passions of Anglo-Irish social, economic, 
and religious differences provide a rich background for the love affairs of the novel. 
It is considered one of the collaborators' strong stories. 

The Berg Collection has two manuscript drafts of Mount Music. The earlier, 
carrying dates from March 19 1918 through August 6 1919, is in two folic-size 
notebooks intended by the British Admiralty for signal logs. The log books total 
some 550 pages, which cover the complete story. The text is so heavily corrected, 
with additions and alterations on the versos of all the pages, that it is extremely 
difficult to trace the progress of composition. The second manuscript draft is on 
336 loose folio-size pages and also contains the full text of the novel. Though it is 
plainly a later draft, it too is well corrected. 


Tue HOUND or THE BASKERVILLES 
By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


BEFORE SHERLOCK HOLMES made the name Doyle internationally famous, 
the family had produced two artists well known in nineteenth-century England. 
The creator of the great detective, Arthur Conan Doyle (1859-1930) intended to 
devote his life to science rather than the arts. He obtained his M.D. degree trom 
Edinburgh University in 1885 to qualify fully for the practice of medicine. It-was 
to supplement his earnings as a general practitioner that he turned to writing. In 
his first published book, A Study in Scarlet, 1887, he introduced Sherlock Holmes, 
who was to make his fortune and hence provide him with the leisure to pursue 
his scientific, political, and legal interests. 

The adventures of the great detective were developed in a series of short stories 
that appeared in the Strand Magazine beginning in July 1891. Ten years later an 
entire novel devoted to one Holmesian adventure began in the same periodical. 
The Hound of the Baskervilles ran in the Strand Magazine from August 1961 to 
April 1902 and was published in book form in 1902. By many enthusiasts it is con- 
sidered the most suspenseful of all the master’s cases. 

On display is the manuscript of Chapter XI of The Hound, entitled “The Man 
on the Tor,” running to 16 pages. It is believed to be the largest surviving unit of 
the manuscript. Though type seems to have been set from it, it contains additions 
and deletions, some considerable. The incident developed in the chapter is the 
discomfiture of Dr Watson when he thinks he is tracking the murderer on the moor 
and discovers that the Man on the Tor has really been tracking him and is — 
Sherlock Holmes. 
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Tae LITILE MINISTER 
By Sir James M. Barrie 


IT WAS TO MEMORIES of Kirriemuir, Forfarshire, Scotland, that James Mat- 
thew Barrie (1860-1937) turned when he began his career as a professional writer 
in the mid-1880s. He described the little town as Thrums, and there he set the 
scene of his early volumes of sketches, Auld Licht Idylls, 1888, and A Window in 
Thrums, 1889, and of his first novel, The Little Minister, serialized in Good Words 
and published in 1891 in three volumes. 

Though type was set from the manuscript of The Little Minister shown here, 
of which the last page is dated January 20 1891, Barrie worked even on this final 
draft. There is hardly a page without an emendation. Words are added and 
deleted; whole lines are struck out; interlineations are extensive. In 1931, some 
forty years after he completed the manuscript, Barrie copied out nine chapters 
which had been lost. These chapters are in his right-handed script, to match the 
rest of the manuscrpit, although he had written almost invariably with his left 
hand since an attack of writer’s cramp in 1918. The number of pages totals 490. 

Immediately after the publication of The Little Minister, which was an instan- 
taneous success, Barrie began to develop his talent for play-writing. A dramatiza- 
tion of the novel, with Maude Adams in the title role, earned £80,000 in the years 
1897-1898. A fragmentary manuscript and typescript of the dramatization in a 
late version dated 1923 are also in the Berg Collection. 

Despite great literary and financial success with his plays and novels, Barrie's 
life was a sad one. His marriage was a failure. Tragedy stalked his adopted family, 
the Llewelyn Davieses. Tastes changed, and he died out of step with his time. 


Tue Punsurr or THE House-Boar 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


THERE HAD BEEN Bangses in North America since 1623, and the family be- 
came accustomed to setting the tone of their community through the church, the 
school, the bar, and the pen. John Kendrick Bangs (1862-1922) was the grandson 
of a persuasive Methodist preacher, college president, and editor, and the son of 
a lawyer who fearlessly opposed Boss Tweed and judicial corruption. For more 
than a generation Bangs influenced public taste and opinion by his position on the 
staff of Life, Harpers Magazine, Harper s Weekly, and Puck, and by some thirty 
volumes of light-handed and light-hearted fiction and verse. 

Among his best-known works are A House-Boat on the Styx, 1895, and its sequel 
The Pursuit of the House-Boat, 1897. The humor of the novels lies in the mem- 
bership of the Associated Shades, elected from all the celebrities of history and 
brought into unexpected juxtapositions on a house-boat on the River Styx. The 
Pursuit of the House-Boat is dominated by Sherlock Holmes, and the volume is 
dedicated to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

Though a late draft, the manuscript of the novel on display shows considerable 
correction. Tt is interesting to observe that on the blank verso of each leaf Bangs 
has computed the exact number of words reached at that point. 
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Tue Four FEATHERS 
By A. E. W. Mason 


IT WAS HIS WORK with the Oxford University Dramatic Society while he was 
at Trinity College that determined Alfred Edward Woodley Mason (1865-1948) 
to go on the stage professionally. For several years he toured the provinces with- 
out making a success in London despite his fine voice and impressive appearance. 
His failure prompted him to try writing fiction. Almost from the first he hit a 
popular vein. 

Mason enjoyed the adventure of exploration, of sailing, and of mountain climb- 
ing. He went into politics for five years before the First World War. During the 
War he was a major in the Royal Marine Light Infantry and was on secret service 
in Spain, Morocco, and Mexico. All his experiences he used with telling effect in 
his fiction. . 

Mason excelled in the adventure story, whether the scene and properties were 
historical, contemporary, or criminal He created a whole series of novels and 
Short stories about Inspector Hanaud, the "cleverest of the French detectives," 
who made his first appearance in At the Villa Rosa, 1910. Mason's best known 
novel, however, was The Four Feathers, 1902, in which he balanced plot with 
effective analysis of character. The development of the hero's self-control is traced 
in the adventures through which he redeems the white feathers given him by 
three friends and his fiancée as symbols of his cowardice. 

Most of the manuscript of The Four Feathers is believed lost. What remains is 
on display here, a fragment of 35 pages covering four chapters, 12, [20], 22, and 
[26]. Two of the four show considerable textual correction. The numbering of the 
chapters suggests that rearrangement in the narrative sequence may have taken 
place: Chapter 20 in the manuscript is Chapter 26 as published, and there is also 
present what is Chapter 20 as published. Unfortunately its first page is missing so 
that it is impossible to tell what number Mason gave it. Both Chapters 20 and 26 
of the manuscript are more sparsely corrected than the other two. 


GRAUSTARK 
By George Barr McCutcheon 


ONE OF THE HOOSIER SCHOOL and a friend of George Ade and Booth 
Tarkington, George Barr McCutcheon (1866-1928) had artistic and creative inter- 
ests from his childhood on an Indiana fazm. He and his brother wrote and drew. 
He left Purdue University to join a touring theatrical company. He tried news- 
paper work. He was thirty-five before he had any real success, which came to him 
in 1901 with the publication of Graustark, a romance blending European royalty 
and beauty with American virility and bravery in an imaginary Balkan state. At 
the time he had never been to Europe or read the English prototype of his own 
best-seller, The Prisoner of Zenda, 1894, by Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins. 

It was publishers and theatrical producers who made a profit of a quarter to a 
half million dollars from Graustark. McCutcheon had sold the novel for $500. 
Subsequently he looked shrewdly after his rights with his innumerable repetitions 
of the Graustarkian material and with other successful novels. His sales ran into 
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more than five million copies and the dramatizations of his stories were highly 
remunerative. 

McCutcheon is said to have preferred writing in the afternoon. He wrote a first 
draft of a story from carefully prepared notes. Almost invariably he used pencil, 
as in the manuscript of Graustark on display. As can be seen, the text went through 
considerable though not heavy revision. A typescript, also shown, was made and 

iven an even more thorough revision in ink. A new ending was worked out. The 
timetable for the entire process of composition is found in the manuscript. "Begun 
Dec 26 1898. Completed [6.45 p. m.] March 26 1899. . . . Re-read April 12 4.30 p. m. 
... Typewritten — June 8 5.20 p. m." 


RICEYMAN STEPS 
By Arnold Bennett 


FEW OTHER WRITERS have had the energy and determination of Enoch 
Arnold Bennett (1867-1931). In a lifetime that did not span three score years and 
ten, he published some thirty-three novels, fifteen plays, seven volumes of short 
stories, and twenty-one miscellaneous volumes. In addition he was a free-lance 
journalist, an editor, a regular contributor to the New Age, John Bull, and Evening 
Standard, in which appeared a host of articles never republished. For his last 
fifteen years he was the most popular and powerful figure on the English literary 
scene. He found it hard to live on twenty-four hours a day; yet he kept an account 
of his daily life for over thirty years in some three dozen diaries. 

Such a temperament obviously had a passion for detail, and it is the telling 
observation and effective use of details that give his best novels their staying 
power. This is felt in his great novel, The Old Wives' Tale, written before the First 
World War, and in what some critcis consider his best novel of the post-war 
period, Riceyman Steps, 1923, of which the manuscript and a notebook containing 
preliminary observations are shown here. 

Despite the pressures of Bennett's schedule he took great pride in the appear- 
ance of his manuscripts. À water-colorist of some talent, he was also an outstanding 
calligraphist. The manuscript of Ríceyman Steps is one of his best productions. 
The interlinear emendations are so carefully made that their multiplicity is not 
at first apparent. There is not, however, a page without them, and many pages 
have blocks of additional material arranged like glosses in the margins. 


Tue Country House 
By John Galsworthy 


THE LIFE AND WORK of John Galsworthy (1867-1933) were both founded on 
the upper-class social standards and moral values of late nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century England. The Galsworthys were Devonshire yeomen who had 
prospered over the centuries and ultimately settled in London, where they pros- 
pered further. Young John was educated at Harrow School, Oxford University, 
and Lincoln’s Inn. Though he devoted his attention to marine law for most of the 
1890s, by the end of the decade he had begun publishing novels and short stories 
under the pseudonym of John Sinjohn. It was with his fourth volume, The Island 
Pharisees, 1904, that he accepted an author's career in his own name. 
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Shortly thereafter, in 1905, Galsworthy married the divorced wife of his first 
cousin. The circumstances of the marriage brought to the fore the sort of conflict 
between social groups and generations, between codes of manners and of morals, 
between systems and emotions that is the gist of his work in fiction and in the 
theater. 

After his marriage, Galsworthy's life was devoted to his wife, to his work, and 
to travel. He and Ada Galsworthy were entirely congenial and happy. His career 
as a writer was crowned with every success: popularity, great sales, the critical 
acclaim of his contemporaries that ultimately won him the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture. The present eclipse of his reputation is a warning to contemporary critics 
who have desecrated the shrines of past generations and set up their own for the 
untender mercies of their successors. 

On display is a corrected typescript of Galsworthy's fifth novel, The Country 
House, 1907. 'The story concerns the disturbing effect of emotion upon order and 
tradition: in this instance the suffering and destruction caused by a beautiful and 
selfish woman in the lives around her. It embodies Galsworthy's sense of the power 
of love to challenge accepted social and moral codes and — almost invariably — 
to destroy either the lovers or the codes. 

The typescript is a carbon of 400 pages, three quarters of which carry some 
correction. Generally the corrections are light, though some pages show extensive 
cancellations. The majority of the interlineations are in the hand of Ada Gals- 
worthy. 


Tue Rep BADGE or COURAGE 
By Stephen Crane 


IN THE MID-SEVENTEENTH CENTURY a Stephen Crane emigrated to 
America. In the late eighteenth century a Stephen Crane signed the Declaration 
of Independence. At the end of the nineteenth century a Stephen Crane, their 
descendant, with no experience of war, wrote The Red Badge of Courage, the great 
American novel of warfare. 

The youngest and favorite son of a Methodist clergyman of strict principles and 
of some literary ability, Stephen Crane (1871-1900) was in partial revolt against 
his family's ignorance of the world and of the human heart. His life, his friends, 
his loves, his own writing were aggressively Bohemian by contrast with his back- 
ground. Before he died of tuberculosis in his twenty-ninth year he had recorded 
his impressions of the ugliness and beauty of life, of the failures and triumphs of 
the spirit, in some memorable short stories and novels. 

The history of the writing of The Red Badge of Courage in 1893 and 1894 is 
confused by the conflicting testimony of various friends of Crane's and by con- 
tradictory accounts of the same friend at different times. It is believed that the 
earliest draft has been lost— temporarily or permanently. The existing manuscript 
— now at the University of Virginia — contains two versions of the novel: a frag- 
ment, known as the Short Version, found on the backs of 56 pages of an almost 
complete Long Version of 176 pages. 

On display is a page of manuscript numbered “98” and Chapter "XII" by Crane. 
The text is a later draft of what appears on the opening page (numbered 84) of 
Chapter XII of the Short Version manuscript: alterations have been incorporated 
into the page shown here. In rewriting the story in the Long Version manuscript, 
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Crane seems to have discarded this page and ultimately all of this version of Chap- 
ter XII. What is now XII in the Long Version manuscript was originally Chapter 
XIII (of which the first page is numbered 104). On the manuscript the chapter 
number is altered to XII and the page to 98. Photostats of pages 84 and 104 are 
shown by courtesy of the University of Virginia. 

The novel also went through the typescript stage. A condensed version was pub- 
lished serially in the Philadelphia Press for December 3 through 8 and in the issue 
of the New York Press for December 9 1894. The full version was published the 
next year. 

The manuscript page seen here was given by Crane to a young American girl, 
Edith Ritchie, later Mrs I. Howland Jones, with whom he and Cora Crane became 
friendly in England. She treasured it for more than half a century before giving it 
to the Berg Collection. 


Tue Dresaprut DRAGON or Hay Hn 
By Sir Max Beerbohm 


THE FIRST HALF of his life Max Beerbohm (1872-1956) — hard to think of as 
either Henry Maximilian or Sir Max — spent in England; the second, largely in 
Rapallo, Italy. His formal education is attributable to Charterhouse and Oxford 
University. London of the last decade of Victoria and of the reign of Edward the 
Seventh was his true school. Though he outlived his period, there remains some- 
thing timeless about his work. Perhaps it is a sure lightness of touch. 

The Dreadful Dragon of Hay Hill, 1928, belongs to the Italian period of Beer- 
bohm's life. It is a philosophical fable, and though the touch is light, the material 
has an uncharacteristic basic seriousness — a quality that has perhaps kept it from 
being a favorite of Maximilians, as his admirers are called. It shows the unexpected 
Prospero rather than the familiar Ariel side of its author. 

The manuscript and typescript on display approximately cover the different 
stages of the novelette's composition. The first third of the tale is present in a 
late but corrected holograph of 14 pages in ink. The remaining two thirds are 
present in an earlier, heavily corrected holograph of 42 pages in pencil. There is 
also an incomplete, not quite consecutive typescript of 15 pages, sparsely corrected 
in ink and pencil, of the middle of the fable. On display are a preliminary pencil 
sketch of Max's frontispiece, found on the verso of a page of manuscript, and the 
finished water color. 


Tue Crock or Gorp 
By James Stephens 


IF HE HAD NOT GROWN UP in grinding poverty in the slums of Dublin, 
James Stephens (1880-1950) might not have had the knowledge of the Irish heart 
and mind that made him one of his country's most winning spokesmen. The exact 
year of his birth and the exact facts of his parentage are still in dispute. He was 
self-educated but a born poet and story-teller. For many years he worked at any 
employment; for a decade as a stenographer in several Dublin solicitors' offices. 
All the while he was writing and trying to interest editors and publishers. Except 
for George Russell (^A.E.") editors at first gave him little encouragement. In 
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1912, however, he came into an international reputation when The Crock of Gold 
won the Polignac Prize. 

His verse and his fiction, his essays and his criticism are Irish to the marrow, 
and one of his ambitions was to give Ireland a "new mythology." He was widely 
conversant with Gaelic art and Gaelic folk music, which he had in his heart as 
well as his head. He wrote actively for the Sinn Fein, attended Gaelic League 
classes, and worked for Irish independence despite bad health. About 1920 his 
gastric ulcers became acute, and he resorted more than once to surgery. Such 
tensions kept him in a nervous and frequently irascible condition. Yet he was 
happily married and had a son, who died tragically. He traveled widely in the 
United States and also lived in Paris and London. Two of his good American 
friends were John Quinn of New York and W. T. H. Howe of Cincinnati, who 
acquired from him many of his manuscripts now in the Berg Collection. 

One of these manuscripts, on display, is The Crock of Gold, which belonged 
both to Quinn and to Howe. Here Stephens introduced characters further devel- 
oped in the new mythology. Caitilin Ni Murraghu, who symbolizes Ireland, 
chooses Angus Óg, the Gaelic god of imagination, in preference to the Hellenic 
Pan. 

The manuscript is contained in six stenographers notebooks, the first dated 
Dublin, October 23 1911, and the sixth Dublin, April 9 1912. Yet notebook five 
contains drafts of two tales which first appeared in Sinn Fein in 1909 and were 
reworked for the published novel. All are written and corrected in pencil. The 
corrections are massive throughout. Furthermore the printed text differs considera- 
bly in wording from the manuscript. According to his habit, Stephens used the 
notebooks for other work in progress as well as for business letters in Pitman short- 
hand and for French exercises. 


To THE LIGHTHOUSE 
By Virginia Woolf 


THE SENSITIVITY which produced the fiction, essays, and criticism of Adeline 
Virginia Woolf (1882-1941) carried heavy penalties in her personal life. The 
daughter of Sir Leslie Stephen by his second wife, she inherited intellect from her 
father and beauty from her mother, who died when Virginia was thirteen. Her 
elder half-sister, Stella Duckworth, attempted to fill the place of the mother they 
had both lost. The girl was sent to school to her father and to his library. The 
relationship was so close that when Sir Leslie died in 1904, after a prolonged ill- 
ness through which she helped to nurse him, she had a nervous breakdown. 

The children of the second marriage continued their life together in new quar- 
ters in Bloomsbury, where they collected a brilliant group of friends. The young 
men among them were largely Cambridge University friends of the older brother, 
Thoby Stephen — Clive Bell, E. M. Forster, Roger Fry, Maynard Keynes, Lytton 
Strachey, and Leonard Woolf, who ultimately was the most important of all to 
the future novelist. In 1906 the unexpected death of Thoby was a lasting shock 
to his family. Virginia Stephen threw herself into learning to become a professional 
writer. 

In Leonard Woolf, whom she married in 1912, she found the most understanding 
and unselfish of husbands. It was his sagacity that saw her through a mental col- 
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lapse which began in 1914, and that guided her in the guarded routine which she 
had to follow in her country and London homes. It involved ceaseless vigilance to 
keep in balance the many factors that affected her physical and mental health and 
to minimize the strain of writing. During the Second World War when Mrs Woolf 
feared she was again losing her sanity, she killed herself. 

Despite her precarious health, in the period between her marriage and her 
death Virginia Woolf produced a large body of work. To some her non-fiction, to 
others her fiction is the more fascinating. Her early novels — The Voyage Out, 
1915, and Night and Day, 1919 — follow the usual conventions. Experimentation 
was in the air, however, after the First World War, and with her third novel, 
Jacob's Room, 1922, she handled her material as to point of view, narrative, and 
style in ways that captured the imagination of readers with a personal magic and 
poetry. Some readers consider Mrs Dalloway, 1925, her masterpiece, some, To the 
Lighthouse, 1927, some, The Waves, 1931. 

On display is the manuscript of her fifth novel, To the Lighthouse. The prelimi- 
nary plan is dated August 6 1925, and a note indicates that she began writing on 
January 18 1926 and finished on March 16 1927. The novel is contained in two 
manuscript notebooks and a looseleaf folder, which total some 360 pages. All three 
are devoted exclusively to the one story. This is not characteristic of most of Mrs 
Woolf's notebooks, which frequently contain many different texts in simultaneous 

rogress. 
B The manuscript is heavily corrected. There is not a page without its cancella- 
tions and additions, which frequently run into the margins, occasionally on to the 
blank facing page. A comparison of the manuscript and the published novel 
reveals how much drastic work on the text was done after the first manuscript 
draft. Sometimes only the general sense of a passage is the same. 


Broox Evans 
By Susan Glaspell 


THE EARLY LIFE of Susan Glaspell (1882-1948) was spent in the Middle West, 
at school and at work in Iowa and Illinois. From grammar school days she had 
been a writer of stories, and after a couple of years of newspaper work in Des 
Moines she returned home to Davenport to devote her time to becoming a pro- 
fessional writer. Before she went to live in the East, she became friendly with 
George Cram Cook, who was nine years her senior and an Iowa figure of some 
note. They were married in New Jersey in April 1913. 

The most interesting part of Miss Glaspell’s life was the decade she shared with 
Cook before his death in Delphi, Greece, in 1924. They lived in Provincetown, 
Massachusetts, where they created the Provincetown Players, writing plays of 
their own and giving a start to such fledglings as Eugene O'Neill. In wintertime 
they carried their activities to the Playwrights’ Theatre in New York until they 
went to live in Greece in 1921. Miss Glaspell survived her husband by a quarter 
century, continuing her work as short story writer, novelist, and playwright. 

Brook Evans is a novel that belongs to the years immediately following Cook's 
death. Miss Glaspell went back to her memories of the Middle West for part of 
her story. A much corrected typescript of the novel is on display, showing the care 
with which she worked on structure and style. The book was published in 1928. 
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Tue Green Mirror 
By Sir Hugh Walpole 


THE POPULARITY of Hugh Seymour Walpole (1884-1941) with the general 
reader, like that of Trollope, of whom he produced an admiring study in 1928, 
earned him critical animosity as well as money. One critic described his work as 
“that of a person who means to write like Charlotte Bronté, having only lived like 
Charlotte Yonge.” His life, it is true, was placid, marked by the privileges and 
protections of the son of an Anglican bishop with aristocratic connections. He was 
educated at the King’s School, Canterbury, Durham School, and Cambridge Uni- 
versity in preparation for a career in the church. This ambition he abandoned 
as beyond his capacities after a little practical experience at the Mersey Mission 
to Seamen. He travelled, he taught, he wrote, and at the age of twenty-five he 
published his first novel. From that time, except for the interruption cf a year in 
1914-1915 in wartime Russia largely spent as a hospital assistant, he was dedicated 
to writing. 

Walpole’s novels gradually won wide popularity on both sides of the Atlantic. 
His subjects were mostly drawn from upper-middle-class life and were concerned 
with moral problems of a comfortable variety, though he took occasioral turnings 
down darker paths. He made literary friends, among whom should be named 
Henry James, Arnold Bennett, and Joseph Conrad, of whom he published a study 
in 1916, and some enemies. He became a widely acclaimed lecturer in the United 
States and was well paid in Hollywood. He collected books and pictures, was kind 
and generous to literary beginners and failures, but he would have besn a lonely 
man if it had not been for the understanding and friendship of the couple who 
looked after him in the last dozen years of his life. 

The Green Mirror, 1917, of which the manuscript is shown here, was the eighth 
of Walpole’s novels to be published. It deals with the lack of imagination and the 
possessiveness of the upper middle class and the struggle which a member of an 
upper-middle-class family who has seen a different way of life must andergo to 
escape family bonds. The novel was begun on Christmas Eve, 1913, and was car- 
ried forward while Walpole was in Russia: three-quarters of it was completed by 
the spring of 1915 when he laid it temporarily aside. It was finished in January 
1916, after his return to England. The margins of the manuscript carry notes on 
the dates and places of composition. 

The manuscript is found in seven notebooks, which total nearly a thousand 
pages. Though there are some corrections, the clean pages show the dangerous 
facility with which Walpole wrote. The facility may be partially expla:ned by his 
having prepared brief outlines of his stories in advance. With The Green Mirror 
is a Russian correspondence card on which he jotted notes for Book III. 


KANGAROO 
By D. H. Lawrence 
THE LIFE OF David Herbert Lawrence (1885-1930) was a struggle against the 


enemy within and without and for the ideal society as he conceived it. From boy- 
hood until his final capitulation he was fighting tuberculosis. All his mature life 
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he was trying tempestuously to restore primitive vigor and balance to human 
relations and to combat what he felt were unhealthy conventions in regard to sex. 
This led to public hostility towards his work from the time of his fourth full-length 
novel, The Rainbow, 1915, to Lady Chaïterley's Lover, 1928, his last. Because his 
wife was German by birth, they were hounded during the First World War and 
left England in 1919 to travel and to live in the United States, Mexico, Italy, and 
France. 

Kangaroo, 1923, of which a corrected typescript is shown here, reflects the Law- 
rences visit to Australia, where they stayed for several weeks in 1922. It is an 
account of the Lawrentian hero's attempt to come to grips with the social order, 
the love of woman, the love of man, and the contest in all relationships. One long 
chapter reflects Lawrence's bitter reactions to the treatment he and Frieda re- 
ceived as objects of suspicion in Cornwall and elsewhere during the war. 

The typescript of Kangaroo on display here runs to 569 pages. The manuscript 
corrections are sparse and slight. Type was set from the typescript. From the 
reading of the lines where the galley-breaks are indicated it seems definite that 
the typesetting was for the American printing by Thomas Seltzer, also in 1923. 


TAMARISK TOWN 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith 


THE COUNTY OF SUSSEX, where Sheila Kaye-Smith (1887-1956) was born, 
is as much a part of her literary work as of her life. She married an Anglican 
clergyman, T. Penrose Frey, of St Leonard's-on-the-Sea in Sussex and with him 
was converted to Roman Catholicism. Though they moved to London, they always 
tried to keep a rooting spot of their own in Sussex. They farmed their land, and 
Miss Kaye-Smith knew the county in her hands as well as in her mind. An excel- 
lent informal critic, a playwright, and a poet, she was best known for her novels 
about Sussex. 

Tamarisk Town, 1919, of which the manuscript is here displayed, is the study 
of a Sussex-town and of the dream of one of its townsmen, Edward Monypenny, 
to turn it into the ideal watering-place. This ambitious vision, fed by a love of 
Sussex, devoured Monypenny, costing him both his love and his life. It ultimately 
brought about the decline of Tamarisk Town itself. 

The manuscript is copiously corrected. Considerable passages are sometimes 
cancelled in a general reduction of text. Also shown is a ten-page outline of the 
story, of which the earlier pages have been lost, which seems to be a careful plot- 
ting of the story before rather than a résumé after the fact. It shows how carefully 
Sheila Kaye-Smith planned her way, for the novel develops almost exactly as pre- 
arranged. 


THe DARK ISLAND 

By V. Sackville-West 
THE INDEPENDENCE AND FORCEFULNESS of character shown by Vita 
Sackville-West (1892-1962) — christened Victoria Mary — may perhaps be 
explained by the fact that she was born at Knole, the most distinguished of all 


English country houses. Her talent and imagination may derive from the cross- 
ing of her English and her Gypsy inheritance, of the centuries' old literary bent of 
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the Sackvilles with the Romany tradition by her Spanish grandmother. She was 
the only child of a union between the legitimate and illegitimate branches 5f an 
aristocratic English family. 

Married to the diplomat and author Sir Harold Nicolson in 1913, Lady Nicolson 
lived around the world, most fruitfully for her imagination in Teheran. As V. 3ack- 
ville-West, she wrote novels, detective stories, short stories, biography, history. and 
garden books. Her garden at Sissinghurst Castle was the close companion cf her 
later life. She also lived in London and was an intimate of the circle known es the 
Bloomsbury group — particularly of Virginia Woolf's. 

Many of the elements of her own heredity and experience are reflected ia her 
latter-day Gothic novel called The Dark Island, 1934, of which the manuscript is 
displayed here. It deals with the fascination of a place and a family — the beauti- 
ful and sinister Channel island of Storn and the beautiful and sinister fam:ly of 
le Breton, who had been the overlords since the Middle Ages. It is a stozy of 
strong and dark emotions, of dark and accursed deeds. 

The manuscript, which runs to 342 pages, is contained in five folio-size note- 
books. It is well-corrected. Though originally the author intended to write on only 
one side of the leaf, she has frequently used the blank side to make correc-ions. 
The first notebook is dated “19.9.33” and the last “July 10th 1934.” 


Tue Man Woo Lost HIMSELF 
By Sir Osbert Sitwell 


LIKE HIS SISTER Edith and his younger brother Sacheverell, Sir Francis Osbert 
Sacheverell Sitwell, who was born in 1892, has both revolted against and exploited 
his privileged background. He was “educated during the holidays from Etom,” in 
his own memorable phrase. He began fighting first as a member of the Grenadier 
Guards in the First World War and since has continued, “in conjunction with his 
brother and sister, a series of skirmishes and hand to hand battles against the Philis- 
tines.” He is now the fifth baronet and lives at Renishaw, which has been in the 
Sitwell family for nearly three and a half centuries. 

Though Sir Osbert became first known to a small circle as a poet and a critic of 
poetry, he is widely recognized as the author of five fascinating books of remi- 
niscence. He has also written novels. One of these, The Man Who Lost Himself, 
1929, the story of a man who renounced his artistic birthright for the pottage of 
financial success, is shown here in an early draft. 

The composition of this draft is most unusual. Into a folio-size notebook have 
been pasted, on the rectos of 109 leaves, heavily corrected typescript and manu- 
script pages. The margins are used to carry further corrections and so are the 
versos of many of the leaves of the notebook. Occasionally additional pages or 
segments of pages carrying typescript or manuscript are pasted on the versos. I'rom 
page 110 to the end of the draft, on page 157, the story is written directly into the 
notebook. 

The typed pages are obviously not the first draft of the story. The notebook as 
it stands is just as obviously not the final draft. There are many difference: be- 
tween the text as found here and as found in the published novel. The story is not 
even complete in the notebook. There are a couple of dozen pages more ir the 
published text. 
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Lorry WILLOWES 
By Sylvia Townsend Warner 


PERHAPS BECAUSE Sylvia Townsend Warner, who was born in 1893, was the 
daughter of a schoolmaster and educated privately she developed a variety of 
special talents and interests. She is widely knowledgeable about fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century music, particularly Tudor church music, and an authority on 
early systems of musical notation. She is at home in such other medieval special- 
ities as the life of the cloister. She is an able translator of Marcel Proust's literary 
criticism. She is a lover and an adroit editor of Charles Dickens, the poet of Lon- 
don, and of Gilbert White the naturalist, the poet of Selborne. During the eco- 
nomic and political upheavals of the 1930s she was for a while involved in left- 
wing politics and worked with the Spanish Loyalists. She is a master of herbology, 
cookery, and cenology; a mistress of occultism and the black arts. 

To the reading public Miss Warner was first known as a poet. Her verse is 
delicate, learned, and witty. She has produced several volumes of poetry, including 
a novel in verse with the musical title of Opus 7, 1931. She has several collections 
of short stories to her credit. She is, however, most widely known as a novelist. 

Her first novel was Lolly Willowes; or, The Loving Huntsman, published in 
1926, in which an English gentlewoman achieves independence of conventional 
society and wins the friendship of the Prince of Darkness. Mr Fortune's Maggot, 
1927, is a story in praise of the liberating effect of the South Seas on character and 
habit. These novels and their successors are constructed with meticulous care for 
form and written in a poetic and witty style. 

The manuscript of Lolly Willowes, here displayed, carries a note in the author's 
hand that it was “written in London, c.1923-1925.” It runs to 291 well-corrected 
pages, though perhaps the corrections are somewhat less numerous than would be 
expected of a stylist. It is to be observed, however, that there is a liberal sprinkling 
of leaves of paper of smaller size than the rest, and this suggests that many of the 
original pages were so illegible as to require copying. At first Miss Warner in- 
tended to divide the novel into chapters and after the third changed her mind. 


Tuose BAEREN LEAVES 
By Aldous Huxley 


THE INTELLECTUAL HERITAGE of Aldous Leonard Huxley (1894-1963) 
included the scientific interest of his grandfather Thomas Huxley; the pedagogical 
ability of his great-grandfather Thomas Arnold; the moral-philosophical bent of 
his great-uncle Matthew Arnold the poet; and the facility with fiction of his aunt 
Mary Arnold Ward. His physical life was conditioned by his nearly going blind 
while at Eton College. He came of age during the disillusionments of the First 
World War and became the spokesman of a generation. He preferred to live out- 
side England, at first in France and Italy, later largely on the West Coast of the 
United States. 

All of these components are reflected in his literary work. He wrote poems, 
novels, short stories, plays, scenarios, travel books, biographies, criticism of all 
sorts, and essays. His mind was one of the widest ranging and best informed of 
his tíme. From the disillusioned romanticism and cynicism of his early work he 
moved toward Eastern mysticism and the peace of mind found in religion. 
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Those Barren Leaves, 1925, which is seen here in typescript, belongs to the 
period of his stringent social satires. A house party in Italy, during which takes 
place whatever action there is, and the guests, who provide assorted types, are 
merely the framework for the conversations through which Huxley presents his 
point of view about the modern world and its problems. It is a novel of commen- 
tary — witty, pungent, satirical. 

On display is the typescript from which the American edition of Those Barren 
Leaves was set up. The corrections are slight and few. It was presented by George 
H. Doran, who published it in the United States, to Crosby Gaige, a well-known 
figure in the New York world of the theater, publishing, and collecting. The manu- 
scripts and typescripts still in Huxley's possession were destroyed by fire in 1961. 


Kine Jesus 
By Robert Graves 


OF AN ANGLO-GERMAN FAMILY, Robert Ranke Graves, who was born in 
1895, was known as a war poet almost a decade before he published his first novel. 
His international heritage added to the difficulties which a poet on active service 
would inescapably experience. The First World War left a permanent mark on 
his spirit. After obtaining a degree from Oxford University in 1926, he went into 
teaching and then left England to live primarily on the island of Mallorca. He 
has continued to write poetry, criticism, and fiction. 

Graves’s first published novel was on an Old Testament theme, written in the 
style of the King James Version. With his third, on the Emperor Claudius, he 
attained wide popularity. His interest as a writer of fiction has lain predominantly 
in the reconstruction of history, which he has executed with brilliance. 

On display is a corrected typescript of one of his boldest historical interpreta- 
tions, King Jesus. Here, in the form and style of a novel but in the spirit of a Bibli- 
cal scholar, he sets forth his unorthodox conclusions, based upon close reading of 
sacred and apochryphal writ, as to the birth, ministry, and fate of the Messiah. 
The fictional form was assumed, Graves explained, to avoid the lengthy exegesis 
that a commentary would have entailed. The result, though shocking and offensive 
to some, of course, was stimulating to most. 

The typescript of King Jesus reveals interesting stages in the growth of the study. 
The title was a late decision: The Power of the Dog was discarded for King Jesus. 
The “Foreword” that precedes the body of the text physically in the typescript 
and in the “Contents” becomes a concluding “Historical Commentary” in the 
published book. The typescript reveals liberal revision. Words and whole lines 
are altered to polish the style. Extra typed pages are inserted to clarify the 
thought. A few facts are corrected. Most of the corrections are in a hand easily 
recognized as Graves’s; others are in a more careful script. Some are made by 
pasting small slips of paper over single words or whole lines. 


THE DEATH OF THE HEART 
By Elizabeth Bowen 


THE PRIVILEGED ANGLO-IRISH background of both sides of Elizabeth Doro- 
thea Cole Bowen's family is reflected in the material about which she writes and 
the way she writes about it. Since the days of Cromwell, Bowens have lived at 
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Bowen's Court, County Cork. There Miss Bowen spent much of her youth, though 
she was born in Dublin in 1899, and she still owns and writes about the house. After 
schooling in England, she was allowed by her father to choose her own way of 
life at the age of nineteen. She lived in England and Italy, she travelled, she 
wrote. In 1923 she married an Englishman, Alan Cameron, who died in 1952. 
For almost fifty years she has devoted her life to fiction and its problems and 
has achieved an eminent reputation among the novelists of her time. 

High among her novels is The Death of the Heart, 1938, described as a study 
of a young girls “loss of spiritual innocence." On display is an assortment of 
manuscript and typescript of the story. The manuscript is fragmentary, only 69 
pages. It consists of three lightly corrected successive versions of Chapter I of 
Part I: two of these are identified in blue pencil as "Draft (1)" and “Draft (2)"; 
the third apparently lies between these two. In addition the Berg Collection has 
corrected drafts of Chapters II and III of Part I. 

Two typescripts of the novel, both heavily corrected, are seen here. The first 
is not quite complete: it lacks four of the six chapters of Part III. The second 
typescript is complete. À later draft, it incorporates the corrections made in the 
first typescript and shows some textual readings not found there. It is possible 
that an intermediate typescript exists — or once existed. 


Tue INNOCENT VOYAGE 
By Richard Hughes 


THE UNCONVENTIONAL QUALITY of the imagination of Richard Arthur 
Warren Hughes, who was born in 1900, perhaps came from his Welsh background. 
It was hardly a product of his education at Charterhouse and Oxford University. 
During his college years he found relaxation in the theater and in tramping, beg- 
ging, and living as a pavement artist. His interest in drama continued simultane- 
ously with a growing absorption in fiction. He has traveled widely in the Near 
East, the West Indies, and on the North American continent; he has lived in the 
United States. He served for five years in the British Admiralty during the Second 
World War and received the Order of the British Empire. He is currently working 
on a multiple novel entitled The Human Predicament. 

Richard Hughes’s masterpiece — widely regarded as one of the classics of 
twentieth-century fiction — is the novel known in this country, where it was first 
published, as The Innocent Voyage and in England as A High Wind in Jamaica. 
It is a satirical fantasy, full of poetry, humor and horror, dealing with the inno- 
cence and cruelty of childhood. 

On display is a lightly corrected carbon typescript of the novel, signed and 
annotated thus: “Begun at Rhyd-y-fen, in Wales, September 1925. Continued in 
Capodistria, London, and Wales, & finished at Merryall in Connecticutt [sic], 
November 1928.” The corrections in the carbon typescript have been incorporated 
into The Innocent Voyage. A set of corrected proof for A High Wind in Jamaica, 
also on display, has the corrections added in ink, an indication that type for the 
English edition has been set from an uncorrected typescript and corrected by the 
American printing. 
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STARTING POINT 
By C. Day-Lewis 


THE LIFE OF Cecil Day-Lewis has been that of the twentieth-century intellec- 
tual who matured between the World Wars. The son of a clergyman, he was born 
in 1904 in Ireland and educated in English boarding schools and at Oxford. He 
married at an early age the daughter of his old headmaster. At first he earned a 
living as a schoolmaster while he followed his true vocation of writing — poetry, 
translation, criticism, drama, fiction. He freed himself from academic drudgery by 
producing a series of successful detective stories under the pseudonym of Nicho- 
las Blake. In recent years he has returned to teaching on the university level. 

In the 1930s C. Day-Lewis had his encounter with the Communist Party, and 
that troubled period is reflected in his second novel, Starting Point, 1937, which 
deals with four untypical Oxford graduates in the decade from 1926 to 1936. One 
joins the International Brigade in the Spanish Civil War, as did many of the 
author's friends. As a critic expressed it, the novel's "chief interest is its conversion 
to Communism: Mr Lewis's problem as a novelist is to make this more clear, to 
give better reasons, to give better results." 

The manuscript of Starting Point, on display, is contained in three folio-size 
notebooks totaling 286 pages. It gives an impression of easy writing. Though there 
are some cancellations and interlineations on every page, the story has not been 
labored over. In all three volumes the original title is given, “No Turning Back,” 
derived from the motto from Franz Kafka on the title page. 


este 


Eprror’s Note: This exhibit catalogue is available as a separate booklet in paper covers at $1.00. 


Recent Publications NYPL 


Wordsworthian Criticism, 1945-1964: An Annotated Bibliography. Compiled by 
Elton F. Henley and David H. Stam. Revised edition. 104 pages. Clothbound 
$6.50. Paper covers $5.00. July 


The Negro in the United States: A List of Significant Books. Compiled by the 
Office of Adult Services. Ninth revised edition. 24 pages. Paper. Fifty cents 


The Letters of George Gissing to Gabrielle Fleury. Edited by Pierre Coustillas. 
100 letters. 194 pages. Clothbound $6.50. Paper covers $5.00 


Dancing in Prints 1634-1870; A Portfolio of Twelve Fine Etchings, Engravings, 
and Color Lithographs Assembled from the Archives of the Dance Collection. 
With commentary by Marion Eames. Second printing. $10.00 


Publishing Then and Now 1912-1964. By Alfred A. Knopf. Twenty-first of the 
R. R. Bowker Memorial Lectures. 23 pages. Second printing. 25 cents 


* * * 


Doctors as Men of Letters: English and American Writers of Medical Background. 
An Exhibition in the Berg Collection. By John D. Gordan. 32 pages. $1.00 


Secular Music in America 1801—1825: A Bibliography. By Richard J. Wolfe. With 
an Introduction by Carleton Sprague Smith. 3 volumes, clothbound. $35.00 


The Early Engravings of Flaxman's Classical Designs, by G. E. Bentley, Jr. Illus. 
60 pages. $1.00 


Literature as a Mode of Travel: Five Essays and a Postscript. With an Introduction 
by Warner G. Rice. Illustrated. 120 pages. $4.00 


Simon Wheeler, Detective. By Mark Twain. First edition, from manuscripts in the 
Berg Collection. Edited and introduced by Franklin R. Rogers. With 5 collotype 
illustrations. Clothbound xxxix, 204 pages. Second printing. $5.00 


A Bibliography of Ship Passenger Lists, 1538-1825; Being a Guide to Published 
Lists of Early Immigrants to North America. Compiled by Harold Lancour; 
third edition, revised and enlarged by Richard J. Wolfe, with a List of Passenger 
Arrival Records in the National Archives by Frank E. Bridges. Clothbound. 
140 pages fully indexed. $5.00 


Stravinsky and the Dance: A Survey of Ballet Productions, 1910-1962. Edited by 
Selma Jeanne Cohen, with an Introduction ("Stravinsky and the Muses") by 
Herbert Read. Profusely illustrated. 60 pages. $2.50 (For index, see next volume) 


Stravinsky and the Theatre: A Catalogue of Decor and Costume Designs for Stage 
Productions of his Works, 1910-1962. Profusely illustrated. Index to works, por- 
traits, and artists in this and the preceding volume. 60 pages. $2.00 
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EXHIBITIONS IN THE CENTRAL BUILDING 


NEW YORK IN PICTURES BY CHILDREN Room 84 
An exhibition of paintings and sculpture in the Central Children's Room. 


TREASURES FOR THE FAIR Main Lossy 
A selection of significant Library treasures in books and manuscripts, for World’s Fair 
visitors. Through July 7. (Most of these are illustrated and described in 64 Treasures 


for the Fair. 50 cents) * 


WHEN NEW AMSTERDAM BECAME NEW YORK Seconp FLOOR GALLERY 


An exhibition commemorating New York's 300th anniversary by presenting the city's 
early history through documents, broadsides, maps, books, and contemporary views. 


NOVELS IN MANUSCRIPT RooM 318 
Novels from the eighteenth century to the present day, selected from the Berg Collec- 
tion of English and American Literature. (Printed catalogue $1.00) * 


AMERICAN VIEWS Temp Froon Cornmor Norta 
A selection of prints from the Phelps Stokes Collection. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO THE PRINTS DIVISION Tramp FLOOR Corawmor SOUTH 
A selection of new accessions in the Prints Division, from old masters to moderns. 


Through June. 


THE PLANT OF AWAKENING: TOBACCO IN JAPAN Room 324 
An exhibition from the Arents Tobacco Collection. Through September. 


* Catalogues available in Sales Shop, Main Lobby. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Man Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1928, 

WALT WHITMAN Temp Froor Corrmor 


The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Temp Fioon Common 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmsr Froon Connmmon 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work, 
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Front Matter 


Performing Artist 


The 19th Century gentleman who is 
dancing for joy on our cover and finally 
stands on his head, top hat and all, sums 
up for us the prevailing mood of late 
summer before we batten down the 
hatches for the long voyage to Christ- 
mas. The fact that the gentleman, Colo- 
nel Sibthorpe, M.P., was, according to 
Punch, expressing his joy over the de- 
cision to pull down the Crystal Palace 
in no way spoils the point the drawing 
makes for us. It was the joyful mood 
we wished to convey; there are as many 
reasons for it just now as there are ways 
of spending a vacation, and so Colonel 
Sibthorpes Blimpish motive need not 
concern us. 


& The Performing Arts 


We might, indeed, have reserved the 
Colonel’s demonstration until later this 
year to help us to celebrate the formal 
opening of the new Library & Museum 
of the Performing Arts at Lincoln Cen- 
ter, but perhaps employing the Punch 
drawing for that purpose might have 
been stretching editorial irony a little 
too far at the Colonel’s expense, and 
anyway the new Library & Museum is 
obviously rich in celebrators already. 
Since the non-circulating collections 
there began serving the public in July, 
more people already seem to be using 
them than in comparable periods when 
the collections were in our Central 
Building on 42nd Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue. In a statistical breakdown for the 
first month, the main users were found 
to be "Professors and Instructors," fol- 
lowed by “Students,”and then “Per- 
formers” in the arts. Visitors came from 
many of the other states and from at 
least twelve other countries. 


3 





"Fall List" of New Books 


Publishers are now preoccupied with 
their Fall Lists and our editorial office 
is no exception. Top of its list are the 
profusely illustrated volumes which 
will be published as part of the Lincoln 
Center opening celebrations later this 
year: 


Music in Prints. By Sydney Beck and 
Elizabeth E. Roth. 120 pages, 52 plates. 
This book was designed by Edith Mc- 
Keon, of Stinehour Press, and printed 
by Meriden Gravure and bound by 
J. F. Tapley. The cover is blue cloth 
with an inset Hollar print. 


Images of the Dance: Historical Treas- 
ures of the Dance Collection 1581-1861. 
By Lillian Moore. 80 pages, 84 illustra- 
tions. It was designed by Bert Waggott; 
the type has been set by Stinehour 
Press; it will be printed by Meriden 
Gravure and bound by Russell-Rutter. 
A design for the cover papers is being 
adapted from an example of Feuillet's 
dance notation. 


Contemporary Theatre Architecture: 
An Illustrated Survey by Maxwell Sil- 
verman and a Checklist of Publications 
1946-1964 by Ned A. Bowman. With 
a Foreword by George Freedley. 80 
pages, 90 theatres profusely illustrated. 
The designing of this book was begun 
by the late Bernard Etter and com- 
pleted by Owen Scott; it is being 
printed by offset at Charles Francis 
Press and bound by Russell-Rutter. A 
front cover illustration was specially 
drawn for the purpose by Jo Mielziner. 


The three books, which were dis- 
cussed in the June Bulletin, will be 
$6.75 each. There will also be a richly 
illustrated souvenir booklet for the Lin- 
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coln Center opening, but we shan't 
describe this in advance. 


New and Recent Publications 


These new and recent publications are 
already available and may be ordered 
from the Library Sales Shop (Room 
222, Central Building): 


Wordsworthian Criticism, 1945-1964: 
An Annotated Bibliography. Compiled 
By Elton F. Henley and David H. Stam. 
Revised edition. 104 pages; clothbound 
$6.50, paper $5.00. 

À corrected and extended edition of our 
earlier compilation that covered the 
years 1945-1959. "In this edition we 
have made a more exhaustive attempt 
to discover articles and discussions of 
Wordsworth included in books and 
essays not specifically devoted to him, 
feeling these to be of no less value for 
their elusiveness." A list of editions and 
selections of Wordsworth's works pub- 
lished since 1945 has been added. 


The Negro in the United States: A List 
of Significant Books. Compiled by the 
Office of Adult Services. Ninth revised 
edition. 24 pages. Fifty cents. 


“The production of books about or 
by: the Negro has increased to such an 
extent that it has been deemed feasible 
to limit this Ninth Edition of the Negro 
booklist to the Negro in the United 
States. Although much of past history 
is still included, the list as a whole is 
heavily weighted on the side of current 
situations, problems, and solutions." 
Titles published during the early 
months of 1965 have been listed when 
available to the selection committee. 
These include such recent books as 
Robert Penn Warren's Who Speaks for 
the Negro?, but not such late summer 
books as Claude Brown's Manchild in 
the Promised Land. A list on this topi- 
cal subject that was revised weekly 


would still not be perfectly up-to-date. 
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The Letters of George Gissing to Gabri- 
elle Fleury. Edited by Pierre Coustillas. 
Illus. Clothbound $6.50, paper $5.00. 


The Times Literary Supplement re- 
cently commented in a long review: 
"The general outline of this story is well 
known, but the publication of one hun- 
dred letters from the New York Public 
Librarys remarkable Berg Collection 
of Gissing reveals a great many inter- 
esting details. The letters have been 
excellently edited and annotated. . . .” 


Forthcoming Publications 


Among the other publications at the 
printing stage and soon to be ready: 


Anniversary Exhibition: The Henry W. 
and Albert A. Berg Collection 1940- 
1965. By John D. Gordan. Approxi- 
mately 48 pages; paperbound $1.00. 
Available in October. ; 

This exhibition catalog describes 
some of the outstanding items of Ameri- 
can and English literature from the 
15th Century onward which are con- 
tained in the Berg Collection. In honor 
of the Collection's 25th Anniversary, 
manuscripts and rare editions have 
been selected to suggest its range and 
resources, including the first edition of 
Piers the Plowman (on vellum), the 
last letter of Keats to Fanny Brawne, 
an 1846 journal of Thoreau, and the 
manuscript and typescript of one of the 
several Virginia Woolf novels in the 
Collection. 


Stories: À List of Stories to Tell and 
Read Aloud. Compiled by Ellin Greene. 
Sixth Edition. 80 pages. $1.00. Avail- 
able in October. 

This is the new edition of our anno- 
tated list of stories for children, first 
compiled by Mary Gould Davis in 1927, 
and now edited for the first time by Mrs 
Ellin Greene, Storytelling and Group 
Work Specialist for the Library. As an 
additional aid to the storyteller, this 


FRONT MATTER 


edition includes a selection of records. 


of readings. 


To be published late in 1965, date and _ 


price to be announced in a forthcoming 
issue: 


The Tarot Cards Painted. by Bonifacio 


Bembo for the Visconti-Sforza Family. : 
By Gertrude Moakley. Fully illustrated. 


Military Bibliography of the Civil War. 
By Charles E. Dornbusch. Volume II — 
Regimental Publications and Personal 
Narratives: Southern, Border, and 
Western States and Territories; Federal 
Troops. Union and Confederate Biogra- 
phies. 


Slavic Literatures in English Transla- 
tion, from the Beginning to 1963; A 
Bibliography of. By Richard C. Lewan- 
ski assisted by Lucia G. Lewanski and 
Maya Deriugin. 


Central Asian Publishing and the Rise 
of Nationalism. A Bibliography, with 
an Introduction. By Edward Allworth. 
The introduction will appear in a Fall 
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issue of the Bulletin; its analysis isa 
preface to a list of publications i in Cen- 
tral Asian Languages in The New York 
Public Library. 


Dante Anniversary 


The 700th anniversary of the birth of 
Dante is being commemorated in a 
major exhibition in our Central Build- 


ing through January 3. Rare editions of 


the "Divine Comedy," dating from the 
late 15th through the 16th centuries; 
distinguished contemporary editions of 
the early Renaissance masterpiece; and 
editions with illustrations by such art- 
ists as Botticelli, William Blake, Gus- 
tave Doré, and John Flaxman are 
among a wide range of books on dis- 
play from the Library's collections. 


Price Increase 


Subscribers, please note that the Bulle- 
tin price is going up to $5.00 a year, 


` single numbers 50 cents, as from Janu- 


ary 1. Renewals received’ before that 
date will be accepted at the old rate. 





“Our Gallant Colonel” in Punch and Parliament 


By Ricaan D. ALTICK 
Ohio State University 


UBLIC FIGURES who opposed early Victorian Progress with the full 

fervor of their reactionary opinions were not uncommon. They were at 
least as numerous as the eccentrics with whom the era was replete, and from 
whom they often were, as in the present case, indistinguishable. Only a few, 
however, have won a permanent place in the curious annals of Victorian 
society solely by virtue of their backward-looking views, without the assist- 
ance of any memorable accomplishment. Such a man was Colonel Charles 
DeLaet Waldo Sibthorp of Lincoln, whose facetious fame while alive and 
subsequent enshrinement in the Dictionary of National Biography were — 
apart from the peculiarities of appearance and manner that made him God's 
gift to caricaturists and the makers of lampoons — due wholly to his noisy, 
disrupting, obstructive presence in Parliament for almost three decades. 

À fair number of other people held as he held on various issues; some, 
publicly or privately, fulminated as he did; but only he made so lengthy 
and comic a display of last-ditch Toryism. Others may have declared in 
Parliament, as he did, that reform was "a thing which he detested as he 
detested the devil," and concurred in his view of innovation, which, he said, 
“was at best a dangerous thing; and he had seen in his own time so many 
dangerous results from innovations — for instance the Reform Bill, which 
had done everything to cause revolution — railroads, and other dangerous 
novelties — that he felt disposed to oppose everything savouring of innova- 
tion.” 1 But not many other men with access to the public ear would have 
enlarged upon his theme, as Sibthorp characteristically did, by confiding 
to a rapt House of Commons that “he disapproved of the new patent water- 
closets, and much preferred the old system." 

By virtue of its extravagance, truculence, obstinacy, and sheer farcical 
grandeur, Sibthorp's comprehensive opposition to everything that had even 
the faintest odor of change was a spectacle which enlivened the English 
political scene in turbulent, critical years when it particularly needed the 
saving touch of comedy. The recorded reception of that spectacle in both 
Parliament and press affords us a lively view of the way extreme conserva- 
tism, recklessly expressed, appeared to the dominant spirit of the age, self- 
consciously “enlightened,” liberal, forward-looking, and eager for improve- 


1 All quoted remarks by the Colonel and his fellow-members are taken from Hansard. 
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ment. Without becoming inappropriately solemn about him, it is not unfair 
to suggest that in the quality of Sibthorp's opinions and the notoriety they 
earned him we glimpse, distorted as in a curved mirror, the outlines of the 
conflict between outdated past and on-going present that was joined in the 
early Victorian mind. 

Except for a lively article by Christopher Sykes,? the Colonel has not 
received much attention from modern students of his era. Those who note 
his ubiquitous presence in the early volumes of Punch have an ur.derstand- 
able tendency to dismiss him as a myth, an all-purpose butt dreamed up 
around the paper's editorial table. But when one refers to the sober pages 
of Hansard, the myth at once turns into a man: a man not wholly c-edible, to 
be sure, but unquestionably present, protesting, and voting No. A systematic 
pursuit of Sibthorp through the files of both Punch and Hansard, though a 
laborious operation, is not without its rewards. 





Sibthorp has no confidence in 
either party. 
Punch xvm (1850) 111 


From 1841, Punch’s first year of publication, to 1855” our Gallant Colonel,” 
as the paper's editors called him with a distinct air of proprieto-ship, was 
the subject of some 345 references, ranging from two-line quips tc extended 
burlesques; and his unforgettable face stares out at us from over fifty draw- 
ings? In the beginning, his name wes used ordinarily as a peg or which to 


2 History Today 1 (May 1951) 14-20. ; 


8 Writing of Sir Peter Laurie, the Middlesex Magistrate who won fame and ricicule for hi 
various pronouncements from the bench, most notoriously his avowed determinution to “put 
down suicide,” Philip Collins remarks: “Sir Peter probably surpasses even Colonel Sisthorpe, MP, 
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hang the pallid puns and melancholy riddles that were Punch's first staple. 
The theory was that if a witticism was not funny enough in itself, attaching 
the name of Sibthorp would make it so. The frequency with which Punch 
offered packets of assorted facetiae headed "Conundrums by Col. Sibthorp" 
or "Sibthorp's Corner," or prefaced by "Col. Sibthorp was overheard to say," 
suggests that it was exploiting a well established conditioned reflex among 
its readers. But often the humor was specifically adapted to, or suggested by, 
the risible figure behind the name. Any remark about whiskers, any pun on 
hair /hare/air, was bound to involve Sibthorp, as was any joke on goose, ass, 
or wits (lack of). By the mid-forties the real or reputed opinions of Sibthorp 
became as much a topic of fun as his personal oddities. Although occasionally 
the editors became almost sharp in rebuking Lincoln for returning him,‘ 
there is no question of their affection for him; for a decade and a half the 
steady flow of Sibthorpian jokes, skits, and cartoons helped sell the paper. 

The Colonel came from an influential landowning family long resident 
at Lincoln. His forebears had represented the town in Parliament since the 
early eighteenth century, the Colonel’s immediate predecessors in the seat 
having been his father and his elder brother Coningsby. The Sibthorps were, 
as a matter of fact, adept at keeping seats of more than one sort in the family; 
the Colonel’s grandfather, Dr Humphrey Sibthorp, passed the Sherardian 
chair of botany at Oxford, which he had occupied from 1747 to 1784, to his 
son John. Although subordinated to John in the DNB, where the latter, 
because of his travels and publications as a botanist and his correspondence 
with Linnaeus, has the dignity of a separate article, Humphrey was not with- 
out his achievements. If his zeal for the diffusion of learning was not very 
marked — in all his years as Sherardian professor he delivered but a single 
lecture, and that one was a failure — he exerted himself in behalf of his family 
to the substantial extent of marrying, in succession, two heiresses, each the 
daughter of a wealthy London merchant.” 


as the favourite butt of Punch throughout the 1840s. . . . There are d jokes in the first 
half-yearly volume, and I have counted over one hundred attacks on him during Punch's first 
decade; doubtless I failed to notice many others" (Dickens and Crime [London 1962] p 186- 
187). I must, however, insist on Sibthorp's clear primacy in this regard. His record in the 
first half-yearly volume was sixty-eight jokes, and in the first decade, 266. 


* See especially Punch xxm (1852) 39. 


8 Humphrey's second wife is said to have been descended from the Elizabethan man of letters, 
Sir John Harington. Another fortuitous — and equally remote — connection Colonel Sibtho 
had with English literature was obtained through his sister Mary Esther, who in 1801 A 
John Hawkins, uncle of Edward John Trelawny (Lady Anne Hill, Trelawny’s Strange Relations 
[Stanford Dingley 1956] p 7). 
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Charles Sibthorp, the future inheritor of the estate thus augmented, was 
born on 14 February 1783. He was matriculated at Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, in 1801, but left without a degree. His temperamental suitability for 
academic life is adequately indicated by his remark a half-century later, 
when denouncing the bill to permit the levying of rates to build free libraries, 
that “he did not like reading at all, and he hated it when at Oxford.” More 
to his taste was soldiering. He first joined the Royal Scots Greys, exchanging 
later to the Fourth Royal Irish Dragoons — he married the daughter of a 
securely-seated Irish M. P. — and serving on the Peninsula with Wellington. 
After the peace of 1815 he gravitated, in the familiar way of English officers, 
to the militia of his county, in which his father and great-uncle had also held 
colonelcies. 

The tenor of his political life was accurately foreshadowed in 1824, when 
he fought a duel with one Dr Charles Shuttleworth over "some uncompli- 
mentary language at a Turnpike Meeting," and two years later, when he 
stood for Parliament for the first time on a platform based on uncompromis- 
ing opposition to Catholic Emancipation and "any attempts to subvert that 
glorious fabric our matchless Constitution." The canvassing in 1826 was en- 
livened by scurrilous lampoons and jeux d'esprit (Sibthorp’s whiskers were 
already a target of jocose comment), and during the subsequent chairing 
he was “struck in the face, and much hurt by a stone.” ® But the seat was his, 
and his it remained until his death in 1855, with but one brief interval, the 
Reformed Parliament of 1833-34, when he lost it, by eighty-eight votes, to the 
young radical, Edward Lytton Bulwer. To assuage the Colonel's sorrow over 
this, his only electoral defeat, the ladies of Lincoln presented him with a 
silver vase and a handsome diamond ring. He was sent back to Parliament 
at the next election, but at the same time Bulwer won the other Lincoln seat, 
which he held until 1841." The constituency's political schizophrenia per- 
sisted throughout Sibthorp's life, habitually visiting upon the Colonel, with 
an irony he no doubt failed to relish, a colleague of liberal views. As The 
Times observed in its obituary notice (17 December 1855), "the precilec- 
tions of the constituency [were] rather personal towards himself than kased 


$ Information on the Sibthorp family and the Colonel’s pre-parliamentary life is from Arthur 
A. Maddison, An Account of the Sibthorp Family (Lincoln 1896). For access to this volume and 
other rare Sibthorpiana, as well as a pleasant excursion to Canwick Hall, the family seat on 
the outskirts of Lincoln, I am grateful to Mr Laurence Elvin, F.R.H.S., Keeper of the Local 
Collection of the Lincoln City Library. 

7 “That they should retum Sibthorp and reject Bulwer.” wrote Dickens to John Forster on 
5 July 1841, “is by Heaven, a national disgrace. . . . I don’t wonder the devil flew over Lincoln. 
The people ek far too addle-headed, even for him" (Letters, ed Walter Dexter [Bloomsbury 
1938] 1 333). 
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on any political grounds." One cannot define with utter certainty the nature 
of Sibthorp's peculiar powers over the 1,300 electors of Lincoln, whose true 
sympathies, as evidenced by their vote for the second seat, lay elsewhere 
than in an ideology considerably to the right of Lord Eldon's; but a clue may 
perhaps be found in his reaction to the repeated attempts to eliminate cor- 
rupt practices in English elections, a topic at which we will glance in due 
course. 

The Colonel had been in Parliament nine years when Charles Dickens 
looked down on him from the reporters' gallery: 


You see this ferocious-looking personage, with a complexion almost 
as sallow as his linen, and whose large black mustachios would give him 
the appearance of a figure in a hair-dresser's window, if his countenance 
possessed one ray of the intelligence communicated to those waxen cari- 
catures of the human face divine. He is a militia-man, with a brain 
slightly damaged, and (quite unintentionally) the most amusing person 
in the House. Can anything be more exquisitely absurd than the burlesque 
grandeur of his air, as he strides up to the lobby, his eyes rolling like 
those of a Turk's head in a cheap Dutch clock? He never appears without 
that bundle of dirty papers which he carries under his left arm — they 
are generally supposed to be the miscellaneous estimates for 1804, or some 
equally important documents. You must often have seen him in the box- 
lobbies of the theatres during the vacation. He is very punctual in his 
attendance at the House, and his self-satisfied “He-ar He-ar” is not unfre- 
quently the signal for a general titter. 

This is the man who once actually sent a messenger up to the Strangers 
Gallery in the old House of Commons, to inquire the name of a gentleman 
who was using an eye-glass, in order that he (the Militia-man) might 
complain to the Speaker that the individual in question was quizzing him! 
On another occasion, he repaired to Bellamy's kitchen — a refreshment- 
room, where persons who are not Members are admitted on sufferance, 
as it were — and perceiving two or three gentlemen at supper, who he 
was aware were not Members, and could not in that place very well 
resent his insolence, he indulged in the exquisite pleasantry and gentle- 
manly facetiousness of sitting with his booted leg on the table at which 
they were supping! He is generally harmless, and his absurdities are 
amusing enough.? 


Dickens delight in Sibthorp's grotesque appearance was shared by 
Punch’s caricaturists. No drawing of a representative parliamentary group 
was complete without him. His face was as much of a humorous cliché as 
his name. It suggested an unsuccessful brigand: a lean and hungry look, 


8 “A Parliamentary Sketch" in Sketches by Boz; originally two articles in the Evening Chronicle, 
7 March and 11 April 1835. See William J. Carlton, “Portraits in “A Parliamentary Sketch’,” 
The Dickensian 1 (1954) 100—109. 
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deep-set and fanatically gleaming eyes, and, framing all, the most famous 
moustache and whiskers of the age. These last were luxuriant in the extreme, 
but as little touched by scissors, comb, and brush as his mind was affected 
by the Victorian idea of progress. His exuberant hairiness was both his per- 
sonal pride and his public fortune. A Sibthorp shaven and shorn would not 
exactly have been overlooked — there remained his opinions, after all — but 
he would have had considerably less savor for the pictorial press. 

“His dress,” the DNB remarks in a demure understatement, “attracted 
attention." A writer in Frasers Magazine in 1847 was less restrained: “It 
looks,” he said, “like the débris of what must once have been a magnifico . . . 
[It has] a majestic air of tawdry grandeur.... The costume is a perfect kaleid- 
oscope; it belongs to no mundane mode. . . . Now, it gives the wearer the 
ultra-rakish air of an outsider of the betting-ring; now, a tyrannical idea 
fuses all clear outlines of coat, vest, and pantaloons into a loose, enveloping 
drapery, till you behold a sallow and bearded Turk.” ° All this, and fingers 
laden with “sparkling brilliants" too — and, as irresistible to the cericaturists 
as the whiskers, an enormous gold quizzing-glass on a stout chain. 

Sibthorp’s conduct in the House was as spectacular as his appearance, and, 
to those of his colleagues who wanted to get on with business, infinitely more 
annoying. Their reaction, when he got up to speak, was a mixture of groans 
and laughter. His attitude on a given question was predictable enough, as 
were the words he would couch his ideas in, and the practical tactics he 
would use. He was, in the judgment of men who had suffered him for years, 
a bl---y bore.!? Nevertheless there was always the happy possibilizy of some 
new gambit, some fresh display of outrageous candor, some hitherto unre- 
vealed object of his animus, to lighten the Westminster air. And so, after a 
noisy prelude during which the Colonel stood silent and impertu-bable, his 
disorderly roll of papers tucked under his arm, the House would let him 
begin. In an uneven voice, sometimes resounding and shrill, at other times 
inaudible; with right arm beating the air above his head, and his small frame 
pivoting and attitudinizing, he would proceed to add to the Sibthcrp legend. 


2 “Colonel Sibthorp,” Fraser's Magazine xxxvi (1847) 462—465. Another eye-witnezs description 
of Sibthorp, from which I have derived a few details, is in [Tames Grant,] Random Recollections 
of the House of Commons, from the Year 1830 to the Close of-1885 (London 1836) p 137—143. 


19 "Typical of the comments one finds in the memoirs of his fellow-parliamentaria3s is this, by 
Lord Broughton (John Cam Hobhouse): “This evening [9 July 1840] a disagreeakle discussion 
ensued at the House of Commons, when Mr. Barrington moved an Instruction extending 
out-of-door relief on our Poor-Law Continuance Bill. Colonel Sibthorp treated us to some of 
his usual impertinence. Amongst other amenities he said he wished Ministers had -o live in the 
workhouse, or go to the treadmill" ( Recollections of a Long Life [London 1910-11] v 277-278), 
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As Peel once noted on the floor, his speeches were "seasoned with that 
quality of vituperation which is not unusual, and perhaps is to him natural." 
Sibthorp’s vocabulary of abuse, indeed, was as rank as his whiskers. His 
mastery of parliamentary billingsgate is indicated by this representative but 
far from complete list of terms in which he was accustomed to denounce gov- 
ernments, parties, policies, bills, and persons: 

corrupt, truckling, obnoxious, machinations, nefarious, jobbery, infamous, 
absurd, cowardice, oppressive, humbug, "a disgrace to the country," 
“inactive, weak, ignorant, useless," unconstitutional, tyrannical, fraudu- 
lent, paltry, disreputable, vacillating, abominable, claptrap, "profligate, 
lazy, inefficient," duplicity, mismanagement, delinquency, arbitrary, in- 
quisitorial, subserviency, expediency, tergiversation, pusillanimous, in- 
competent, “hollow, treacherous,” Jesuitical, “trickery, trumpery, and 
trash,” “mean, dirty, shabby,” plunder, “weak, incapable, and irresolute,” 
“imbecility and imprudence,” “apostacy, hypocrisy, and perfidy.” 


His speeches were laden with blunt aspersions upon the political morality 
of his opponents and of the placemen in the ever-expanding bureaucracy. He 
verged upon slander so often that one must conclude that by silent agreement 
he was treated with an indulgence withheld from less picturesque members. 
Probably the people he attacked with such monotonous iteration resigned 
themselves to it; after all, they must have reflected, it was only old Sibthorp 
talking, in the only language he knew. To make an issue of his choice of words 
would merely have wasted more time. 

Which is not to say, of course, that, once begun, he was listened to with 
unfailing gravity and patience. Many were the speeches that were inter- 
rupted by “[Laughter],” to which Sibthorp customarily responded with the 
ominous assurance that “Hon. Gentlemen might laugh, but the day would 
soon come when their countenances would bear a very different appear- 

.… He cared as little for their smiles as he did for their frowns.” Perhaps 
even more frequent than laughter, and proof that Sibthorp’s auditors were 
by no means always amused, were “[Loud cries of “Adjourn! adjourn!’ or 
‘Divide! dividel’]” and other “considerable indications of impatience” which 
the reporter did not further describe. But Sibthorp was never rattled. “Let 
the galléd jade wince,” he was fond of observing, “his withers were unwrung." 
When the noise died down, he plunged forward with dauntless equanimity. 

His positive accomplishments were few. In August 1831, to be sure, he 
narrowly missed earning a place in the history books. During the debate on 
the Reform Bill, he moved an amendment to enfranchise the fifty-pound 
tenant farmer. But (as was his unlucky habit) he miscalculated his timing, 
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and was declared out of order; it therefore fell instead to the Marquess of 
Chandos to embody the proposal in a successful amendment which substan- 
tially altered the nature of Reform. By this quirk of parliamentary fate, the 
amendment became known as Chandos' rather than Sibthorp's. The indig- 
nant Sibthorp protested that his motion had been first according ta the clock, 
if not the rules; and, again typically, he found his Latin questionec. "Hos ego 
versiculos scripsi, tulit alter honores —" he observed. A member suggested 
that Virgil's word was feci, not scripsi. “Well, scripsi or feci," replied Sibthorp, 
unabashed, “I don't know which, though I wrote it down. But screpsi or feci, 
I did both, and I take credit for both." 

In 1840 Sibthorp successfully urged the reduction of the annuit: of Prince 
Albert (a foreigner) from £50,000 to £30,000 — a deed to which the newly 
married Queen is said to have responded by vowing never to visit Lincoln 
so long as Sibthorp represented it. His chosen function, however, was that of 
the perpetual nay-sayer, the dedicated and resourceful obstructionist. When 
a bill he disliked was introduced, he would announce that *he would oppose 
it in every stage, and clause by clause": a threat he never failed to make good 
down to the smallest detail. When he himself introduced a mot on, it was 
almost never a constructive proposal, but rather an amendment (hat would 
in effect simply nullify the intent of the original bill; or, just as often, a man- 
euver which, if successful, would bury the bill for good. On uncounted oc- 
casions he moved the "six months' amendment," which in parliamentary prac- 
tice is equivalent to rejection. Time after time his fellow-members pleaded 
with him not to press the motion; but with few exceptions, he insisted on a 
division, which he almost invariably lost. Another form of obstructionism 
(sometimes justified, it is true, by the Government's steam-rollering tactics) 
was to move for adjournment on the ground that the hour was too late to 
permit adequate discussion of a measure. 

Probably no other member was responsible for so many unnecessary divi- 
sions, his insistence on which was always motivated, as he took pains (and 
time) to point out, by his simple sense of Duty, from which he would not 
be swayed by appeals from impatient members on either side of -he House. 
At a conservative estimate, he found himself in the minority nineteen out of 
every twenty times the House divided. Sometimes that minority was almost 
invisible. On one issue in 1846, for which he served, as usual, as one of the 
tellers for the Noes, the vote was 64—0 in favor. One would think this would 
represent the absolute nadir of his fortunes, but two years later, on the occa- 
sion of another division Sibthorp had insisted upon, the speaker could not 
even find a second teller. It is probably fair to say that no membe- of Parlia- 
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ment in his time was more ineffectual — and certainly no member equalled 
him in the flamboyant way in which he accomplished nothing. Nothing, that 
is, except delay and irritation. 

If he was hard on his fellow-members, he was no easier on officialdom. He 
loved to demand extensive statistical reports from government offices. In 1838, 
for example, he called for a return of "the present valuation. . . . of all the 
property . . . which originally belonged" to all the church institutions that 
had ever been alienated, as well as of "the names of the individuals to whom, 
and the periods at which, such were granted, and by whom they are now 
severally enjoyed." The horrified Attorney-General protested that a form 
would have to be sent to every landowner in England and Wales, and at 
least a million titles searched for the past four centuries. "He supposed that 
the motion of the hon, and gallant Officer was intended merely as a piece 
of pleasantry, and to amuse the House." Sibthorp retorted, as always when 
his earnestness was questioned, that he was perfectly serious, and “he treated 
the observations of the hon. and learned Gentleman with the most sovereign 
contempt." The next year Sibthorp, suspicious of the extravagant expendi- 
tures that reportedly had attended the Durham Mission to Canada, moved 
for a full accounting, down to the last fur cloak and champagne cork. Lord 
John Russell observed that as the motion stood, "it was not very consistent 
either with common sense or with the English language." Sibthorp “repelled 
the insinuation with sovereign contempt, in as strong language as the House 
would allow him to use, in answer to the unbecoming language of the noble 
Lord. He could tell the noble Lord, that he would not venture to make use 
of such observations out of that House." For this, he drew a warning from 
the Speaker. But he insisted that “he would have his return or no return at 
all.... He did not care whether his motion pleased the noble Lord or not, 
or whether he thought that it was consistent with common sense and good 
grammar, as he was sure that he could never learn anything from the noble 
Lord; and he was determined that he would never follow in his footsteps." 
At length, however, he was persuaded to accept Russell's re-wording of his 
motion, which was then passed. 

Given the latitude of expression he claimed, and the road-block tactics 
he delighted to use, it is remarkable that he got into trouble so seldom. 
Actually, he was quicker to take offense than were his adversaries. In 1836, 
for instance, when Sibthorp was pressing as usual for adjournment, Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse declared, “If public business was to be impeded, let it be 
understood by whom it was so impeded [laughter, amidst which, the laugh 
of Col. Sibthorp was distinguishable]. There is a well-known Latin proverb, 
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which rendered into English, signifies, that ‘nothing is so foolish as a foolish 
laugh. " Sibthorp, finding the words personally objectionable, left the House 
in a huff, only to be brought back by direction of the Speaker. Then he made 
the lordly speech he kept ready-for such contingencies, ending: "Sir, I have 
but one course to pursue; it is the maintenance of, I hope, unimpeachable 
honour, and, I trust unimpeachable courage. I have no hesitation in saying, 
Sir, that I did receive those words, and that I shall continue to receive them, 
in a manner offensive to me. As a man of honour, I have but this course to 
pursue; and this being the case, it is my inflexible determination to pursue 
no other." But eventually he let his ruffled feathers be smoothed. It was hard 
to predict when he might take exception to the remarks of others and when 
he might not. When a member characterized as “below contempt" Sibthorp's 
allegation that "a more idle and deceitful set of men [than the present min- 
isters] were never allowed to fill such important offices," Sibthorp went to 
sulk in the corridor. Yet some years later, when another member declared 
that “nothing had fallen from the hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for Lincoln [in a speech just concluded] that was worthy of notice," Sib- 
thorp contented himself with a genial “Hear! hear!” 

However grievous their provocation, surprisingly few members articulated 
their feelings toward Sibthorp in the House itself. If they did, it was usually 
in the relatively innocuous vein exemplified by the remark that "the hon. 
and gallant Member was in the habit of sitting growling and grumbling like 
Etna, and then a crater would burst, and out would come — nothing but 
smoke and rubbish." Probably the neatest job of needling Sibthorp was ac- 
complished by John Roebuck, who, following up a Sibthorpian tirade, let 
drop the word “buffoonery.” But he hastened to beg that Sibthorp “will not 
at all take any thing to himself," even if buffoonery — a word indelibly 
_ associated with the Colonel in a parliamentary context — was mentioned. 
Sibthorp was justifiably suspicious of Roebuck's intent, and, demanding to 
be assured that no personal reference was indeed meant, launched auto- 
matically into his speech about his public and private character. The Speaker 
broke in: ^The words which fell from the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield in no way applied to the hon. and gallant Officer." And Sibthorp 
had to be satisfied. 

In his first years at St Stephen's, before he became somewhat thicker- 
skinned, he was just as sensitive to the press's treatment of him. In 1831 he 
moved that the printer and publisher of The Times be brought before the 
bar of the House for gross breach of privilege. The alleged offense was the 
uncalled-for lavishness with which the paper had sprinkled “[Laughter], 
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[Continued laughter], [Cries of Question, question']" and other “expressions 
of derision” throughout its report of a recent Sibthorp speech. Despite at- 
tempts by such men as Hume and O'Connell to convince him that the matter 
was neither "important or solemn," he persisted in his motion, which was 
beaten, 73-7. The episode probably served only to intensify the papers 
interest in this strange being, and year after year, even before Punch joined 
the sport, their columns played him up, especially by way of reporting hilar- 
ious rumors — the more improbable the better.!! It was in this spirit that a 
person or persons unknown inscribed his name at several places on the 
Chartist petition of 1848: a monstrous libel on his views which he denounced 
in the House.” 

At the same time that they spoke of him as a licensed jester, the doyen 
of early-Victorian parliamentary freaks, his contemporaries gave Sibthorp 
full credit for the terrible sincerity with which he clung to his principles. 
He described himself, with entire accuracy, as “unchangeable in opinion and 
unchangeable in conduct"; and therein resided both his glory and his trag- 
edy.!? For Sibthorp devoted himself to the lifelong task of sweeping back 
the sea of change with a broom. His attachment to the old order forbade 
that he should ever accommodate his views to the shifting political tides. 

He began as a fairly orthodox Old Tory, though he always scorned a party 
label and on countless occasions vaunted total independence as his proudest 
political virtue. When parliamentary reform was first discussed he described 
himself as a “moderate reformer” and even introduced a petition in favor 
of the bill from his constituents. But he took fright as soon as the bills true 
implications appeared and quickly became one of its most ferocious oppo- 
nents. He was, of course, no friend of the Whig régime in the early thirties; 
but when the sail-trimming (ie. moderate) Tories were returned briefly 


11 One story that seems not to have found its way into print at the time was set down by Greville 
in 1829: "M'Intosh, in the course of the recent debates, went one day to the H. of C. at eleven 
in the morning to take a place. They were all taken on the benches below the gangway, and 
on asking the doorkeeper Jow they happened to be all taken so early, he said, ‘Oh, sir, there 
is no chance of getting a place, for Colonel Sibthorpe sleeps at the bawdy house close by, and 
comes here every morning by eight o'clock and takes places for all the Saints' (Greville Memoirs, 
ed Lytton Strachey and Roger Fulford [London 1938] 1 287; in earlier editions, for bawdy house 
was substituted tavern). 

12 Punch (xiv [1848] 175), with even greater unlikelihood, pictured Sibthorp marching in the 
Chartist procession, under a banner reading "Sibthorpe and Down with our Old Institutions." 


13 The granitic quality of his opinions was in extraordinary contrast to those of his brother, 
the Rev Richard Waldo Sibthorp, an indecisive priest who ricocheted between the Anglican 
and Roman churches. The story of this clerical Sibthorp, which won the family additional 
notoriety in Victorian times and must have caused the Colonel exquisite suffering, is told by 
Christopher Sykes in Two Studies in Virtue (New York 1953). A more dependable clergyman- 
brother, the Rev Humphrey Sibthorp, is said to have been "of the greatest service to him" 
in all his election contests. 
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late in 1834 he found them no better, and from then on to the end of his 
life he was truly a man without a party. Though his sympathies obviously 
were more Tory than Whig, in his eyes one party behaved just as badly as 
the other. “He had no confidence in either of the contending parties,” he 
declared in 1850; “they were all rogues and jobbers together.” But if forced 
to a choice, “he could place more confidence in a Whig than he did in 
a Tory Government, as there was less deceit and hypocrisy in the former than 
in the latter." 

He could never be accused of naiveté where political motives were con- 
cerned, but in the latter part of his career his suspicions became so indiscrim- 
inate as to border on the pathological. No matter what the issue under dis- 
cussion, he smelled log-rolling, jobbery, deception, conspiracy everywhere. 
"Scratch me and I'll scratch you” was a phrase he imputed, time after time, 
to the occupants of the Treasury bench, who were his particular detestation. 
The ultimate reductio of Sibthorp's distrust of everybody was expressed in 
a speech he made in 1849. "He confessed that, as that Government was at 
present constituted, he could not even support a measure emanating from 
it, which should bear the stamp of justice, lest there should be some sinister 
purpose lurking beneath, which would convert the boon into a curse." In 
such a state of mind (which often led him to punctuate his speeches with 
dark mutterings about “man-traps and spring-guns") he would have voted 
No even in the unlikely event of a member's bringing in an omnibus Sib- 
thorpian dream-bill. “Old birds were not caught with chaff," he loved to 
remark — nobody had the slightest chance of pulling the wool over his 
disenchanted eyes! 

Convinced that both parties and all factions thereof were composed of 
greedy, ignorant, calculating self-servers, Sibthorp was no more generous 
in his estimate of individuals. "Fair words," he once reminded the Hon. 
Spencer Walpole, “buttered no parsnips. He had never done it, and he never 
would do it. He had never flattered man, woman, or child." To this principle 
he was utterly faithful. Beginning in the late thirties, Lord John Russell was 
his special béte noire: "he did not know one single act of the noble Lord 
which had met with the approbation of the country." Admittedly, for a brief 
time in 1841-42 he had hopes for the Tory ministry, feeling that "Sir Robert 
Peel was the only man who could really save the country." But when in 1846 
Peel made his sensational reversal on the Corn Law issue Sibthorp confided 
to the House that "he had entertained suspicions of the right hon. Baronet 
ever since 1829." Whenever they had in fact begun, they were flourishing by 
1845. "There was no measure which he did not believe the right hon. Baronet, 
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as a Minister, capable of introducing for the spoliation and ruin of the Prot- 
estant Church," he had said during the debate on the Jewish Disabilities Bill, 
and a few months later he gave it as his considered judgment that “if there 
was one man more likely than another to destroy the country, it was the 
right hon. Baronet." 

After taking pains to disclaim religious prejudice, he would proceed to 
brand as treasonous whatever proposals were made for concessions to non- 
Protestants. No debate on the perennially vexatious Maynooth College grant 
was complete without several statements from the Colonel, whose position 
on this matter was so familiar and uncompromising as to evoke “[Laughter]” 
whenever he arose. Catholic priests, in his opinion, were "little better than 
devils incarnate." The Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill of 1851, while gov- 
erned by the proper spirit, was far too mild. “Cardinal Wiseman was certainly 
a dangerous person, and, when he made his appearance here with his new 
authority from the Pope, ought to have been at once sent out of the country." 
But the force of this statement, as applied to Wiseman, was somewhat dulled 
by a necessary afterthought: “The noble Lord [John Russell] was not, how- 
ever, much better." 

Ultra-Protestantism was the greatest cause of his life, and I am inclined 
to select as the rhetorical apogee of his career the peroration of a speech he 
made on the subject during the Maynooth College debate of 1845. He was 
driven to it by the impudence of a member from Cork, who quoted the 
journalist James Grant as having represented nine years earlier, in his Ran- 
dom Recollections of the House of Commons, that Sibthorp ^will do and 
suffer a great deal for his party and principles, but rather than submit to be 
shaved, he would see Tories, Constitution, and all scattered to the winds." 
Sibthorp's reply was as repetitious and rambling as usual, but noticeably 
more impassioned; and he ended thus: "This, Sir, is no time to indulge in 
ribaldry — which the hon. and learned Gentleman has done. This is not the 
time, Sir, for any such thing, when the people of England are looking to the 
House of Commons to defend their rights, to defend their liberties, and to 
defend their faith. This, Sir, is not a time to turn into ridicule their petitions 
and their feelings; and I tell the right hon. Gentleman [Peel] I will never 
support him. I'll never support any man who acts contrary to the duty that 
he owes to his Sovereign, to the people, and, last of all, and greatest of all, 
to his God. I never will support any man who does this; and though the hon. 
and learned Gentleman told me that I would sooner sacrifice my principles 
than I would be shaved, — I tell that hon. and learned Gentleman that I had 
rather not only be shaved, but have my head shaved off, than forget I am a 
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Protestant; born a Protestant, bred a Protestant, educated a Protestant — 
and God grant that I may die with similar feelings, and in that faith!" 4 

While Peel’s religious liberalism was one reason for Sibthorp's detestation, 
another, at least as potent, was his ultimate stand on free trade. Sibthorp was 
an extensive landowner in five counties, and until the disaster of 1846 all was 
tranquil on his smiling acres. In 1844 he assured the House that the Lincoln- 
shire laborers, enjoying full employment, were “perfectly content with every 
thing but the movements of the Anti-Corn Law League.” But with the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, all was changed, and thereafter Sibthorp frequently 
lamented the depressed state of agriculture and the near-starvation of the 
farm workers in Lincolnshire and elsewhere. 

Sibthorp was always a stern advocate of economy in government, though, 
like his counterparts in every national legislature, he hedged when it came 
to the military budget: “he was no advocate for reductions in the estimates 
for the national defences, so long as the security of the country was at stake; 
but, at the same time, he thought judicious retrenchments might be made.” 
In the early thirties and again in 1851 he protested spending large amounts 
of money to remodel royal residences; and, with an unexpected flash of aes- 
thetic perception, in 1850 he opposed further expenditures on the Houses of 
Parliament. “What was the edifice after all?” he asked. “A piece of mere 
frippery and flummery, not fit to accommodate the Members of that House, 
and much more suitable in style for a harem than a place of meeting for a 
grave and important legislative body." He opposed with equal adamancy 
the granting of large pensions to such personages as the Duchess of Kent, 
and with even greater fierceness the high salaries paid to British officials at 
home and abroad, while the humble clerks who did the work were grossly 
underpaid. This insistence on econoray was a natural corollary to Sibthorp's 
opposition to all but the irreducible minimum of taxation; except, as he 
remarked in 1840, where a new tax would have the highly desirable effect 
of making the incumbent ministry more unpopular. 

If priests were devils incarnate, "the very name of a Commissioner stunk 
in his nostrils." Sibthorp opposed the successive Poor Law Amendment bills, 
partly because of the miseries wrought by the Poor Law Bastilles (a stand 
which brought him into incongruous momentary alignment with humani- 
14 This outburst earned Sibthorp a full-column notice and a picture, showing him presenting 
his severed head to Britannia on a platter, in Punch vm (1845) 188-189. The letterpress was 
devoted to an ode on the occasion, composed allegedly by Wordsworth and actually by Thack- 
eray. Two other Punch tributes to the Colonel are known to be Thackeray's: "An After-Dinner 
Conversation" (xiv [1848] 182-183), in which he is entertaining “Mr. Benjamin Dizzy" and a 


gentleman from Philadelphia, and the "Pontifical News" item (xix [1850] 182), announcing 
that Sibthorp is to become a Capuchin friar. 
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tarians like Dickens), but much more because of his hatred of centralized 
government. Bureaucracy, as exemplified by the Poor Law Commissioners, 
was prominent among the symbols of the emergent modern England that 
Sibthorp hated more with the passing of each year: an England governed, 
not by Parliament, but by sinecurists and their officious deputies. Hence he 
never missed a chance to sabotage a bill that proposed to create a new 
commission or add to the powers or emoluments of an existing one. He was 
alarmed by every possibility that the sanctity of the Englishman's castle 
might be violated by prying agents of government. When a project was 
afoot to have parish schoolmasters gather certain agricultural statistics Sib- 
thorp rumbled: "Let me catch a schoolmaster on my land — that is all. The 
only question would then be whether he would venture to come a second 
time or not." He stood against every Health of Towns bill on the same 
ground, though an element of local pride was also involved: while London 
was to be exempted from the operation of the act, Lincoln — a fine, clean 
city — was not. Whatever extensions of government control over living and 
working conditions were achieved in the early Victorian era owed nothing 
at all to the Colonel's cooperation. 

Nor could he countenance the radical modern notion that there should 
be legal curbs on the conduct of parliamentary elections. From the time the 
outlawing of bribery and other means of influencing voters was first proposed 
to the very end of his career, he dominated debate on the issue, not the 
least of the reasons being his awareness of the widespread opinion that he 
was one of the open-pursed sinners most in need of checking. To outlaw 
Eatanswill, he maintained, would be un-Christian, because it would make 
a criminal of any candidate who followed his humane impulses by giving 
succor to a poor woman or a cup of tea to a tradesman-acquaintance. "He 
wished to see more expense and more merriment at elections. . . . Some 
people were afraid to spend a sixpence at elections — they had not the heart 
to do it; but for his part he liked to see his constituents enjoy themselves; 
and he would never strive to curtail their innocent pleasures. It was an old 
and established maxim, In vino veritas. Give a man some genial liquor to 
drink, and he will open his heart to you." He was proud of his philanthropic 
as well as his festive expenditures: “he was in the habit of giving coals to the 
poor amongst his constituency, and never passed the sick chamber of a man 
who had voted for him without leaving some relief." He failed to describe 
what he did for a sick man who had not voted for him; however, his disinter- 
estedness may be inferred from his giving charity to the (voteless) widows 
of men who had helped elect him. He would persist, Sibthorp told the House, 
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in his custom of spending money for the comfort and entertainment of his 
fellow-men, no matter what busybodies were sent out from London to make 
“a secret and a scandalous inquiry into the private concerns not oaly of the 
constituency, but of Members of Parliament, their characters and conduct.” 15 
But anxious as he was for the protection of a man’s privacy, the secret ballot 
was something else: "of all the dirty things in this world, of all the un-English, 
disgraceful things, the ballot was the worst." 

Another Sibthorpian abomination — probably the one which delighted 
England more than any other — was railways. Priding himself upon being 
the oldest four-in-hander in Commons, and one who had never had an acci- 
dent, he ceaselessly denounced this new phenomenon in English life, which 
sliced up the green countryside, stimulated grandiose and ruinous specula- 
tion, and, furthermore, was dangerous. “He hoped . . . the day wes coming 
when a director and an experienced surgeon would be compelled to travel 
in every railway carriage, in order that both might be present at once in 
case of accident." In 1841 he cherished the hope "that all the railway com- 
panies would be bankrupt, and that the old and happy mode of travelling 
on turnpike roads in chaises, carriages, and stages, would be restored.” 16 
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Poverty and Sibthorp on Railways. 
Punch vr (1844) 88 


15 And so Punch (xxv [1853] 61) portrayed him as bravely canvassing, in defiance of the new 
law, with music and flags. 

16 One of the many costume roles in which Punch's artists cast him (vi [1844] 83) was as 
Don Quixote charging a railway engine named "Punch." 
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He made a virtuous point of never riding on the rails except to move at elec- 
tion time to one after another of the several shires where he held “county 
votes.” Lincoln remembers him today with mixed feelings as the man who 
saw to it that the city was spared being put on the main line from London. 

As a full colonel in the South Lincolnshire Militia 17 he could be relied 
upon during debates on military matters to offer his farthing's worth of 
expert advice. His particular malicious delight during his last years, the era 
of the Crimean War, was to envision his opponents, who he said knew noth- 
ing whatsoever of military affairs, as forming an awkward squad under his 
command: he would teach them a thing or two. In the same vein, from time 
to time, he ridiculed those numerous Admiralty officials who had never been 
to sea. Of one of them Sibthorp liked to observe that he would get sick in 
a punt under Westminster Bridge. 

He committed himself, of course, on his fair share of less momentous topics. 
Although he opposed a bill to eliminate the "resurrectionist" trade by legal- 
izing the dissection of unclaimed cadavers, he recommended designating for 
that purpose the bodies of horse-thieves, "those most rascally of all criminals." 
He denounced the operators of London barrel organs for disturbing the 
peace, frightening horses, and obstructing traffic. Having spent £25 for 
cab fares in six weeks in 1831, he felt qualified to announce that "if any- 
thing was likely to produce cholera morbus in London, it was the filthy con- 
dition of its hackney-coaches. A more disorderly and uncivil set of men, 
more miserable vehicles in the shape of coaches, or more wretched horses, 
could not exist than at present afforded the only means of conveyance in 
this great metropolis." But when a new mode of transport was introduced 
in the form of omnibuses, Sibthorp found them equally unsatisfactory, with 
their overcrowding and their drivers "disgusting, threatening, and alarm- 
ing" language. In what vivid terms, one wonders, did the linguistically 
resourceful and socially disrespectful London bus driver address so irresisti- 
ble a target as Sibthorp? 

The Colonel’s last five years were colored by a new obsession: a virulent 
xenophobia, which had been merely latent until 1850 but which then excited 
him to new heights of frantic utterance, summarized in 1854 by the declara- 
tion that “it would take ninety-nine foreigners to make one thorough good 
Englishman.” He fought England's joining the continental electric telegraph 


17 When he told Commons of his being gazetted to a full colonelcy, Punch (xxvu [1854] 261) 
commented, “We were aware that the Colonel was tolerably full of something or other.” The 
preceding year (xxiv [1853] 230) it had printed “Sibthorpe’s Address to his Army,” a parody 
of Henry V’s speech before Harfleur. 
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convention on the ground that “by this scheme the Government was only 
encouraging. the intrigues of the foreigner, and rendering this country sub- 
servient to him.” About the same time he urged that "the lamentable irflux 
of foreigners into this country" be taxed. [Laughter.] “He knew he had been 
often laughed at in that House and out of it,” he went on, “— and he did 
not know but that he might be mobbed, but he would always declare, that 
it was deplorable to see the sums of money that were carried out of Eng and 
by foreign opera dancers and singers. Foreigners were encouraged too much 
in this country. They interfered with native talent. He was sorry to say that 
the higher classes encouraged all foreigners, whether of character or nct — 
male and female." 

This hatred of foreigners sprang partly from the Colonels devotion to 
Protestantism; but it was also an obvious concomitant of his bitterness as a 
defeated protectionist. The connection is apparent in the speeches he made 
during his last great campaign — a masterpiece of tenacity, invective, recal- 
citrance, and exaggeration which guaranteed he would end his career in a 
blaze of hilarious glory. It was directed against "one of the greatest Fum- 
bugs, one of the greatest frauds, one of the greatest absurdities ever known,” 
than which “a more wildgoose chase, a more undefined scheme, a nore 
delusive or dangerous undertaking never had been attempted by any man,” 
“a concern full of trickery, fraud, and immorality — a concern by waich 
morality, virtue — [Much laughter] — he was not surprised to hear virtue 
and morality sneered at in that assembly — by which virtue, morality, reli- 
gion, social good feeling, prudence — by which all these things would be 
destroyed." To wit, the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

The trouble began with the preparatory cutting down of some of the xees 
in Hyde Park: an act of desecration blameable upon relative newcomess to 
Sibthorp's list of bureaucratic tyrants, the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. "The Commissioners came like a thief in the night, and cut down 
those beautiful trees. . . . If the Commissioners had left the beautiful 2Ims 
alone, and cut down some decayed trunks which were used for purposes 
objectionable to the olfactory nerves, the public would not have censired 
them.” But censured they now were, and Sibthorp followed up his attack 
by urging an injunction against putting up any buildings in the park for 
exhibition purposes. This move got nowhere, and in the months that fol- 
lowed, Sibthorp's passion for viewing with alarm was exercised as rever 
before. In July, 1850, he saw menace in the fact that on the preceding day 
no fewer than 1,500 foreigners had landed in the country, “many of w3om, 
no doubt, had been surveying the ground where this Exhibition was to take 
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place, and looking after matters with a view to their own interests.” When 
the Crystal Palace was built, the trickle would swell to a flood of sinister 
visitors, “talking all kinds of gibberish. Of course, the English people would 
not understand them, and they would get into all kinds of disturbances. 
Suppose a case: A foreigner called 2 cabman, and told him to drive him to 
a certain place; the cabman could not understand him, and before he knew 
what he was about he would have something like a stiletto in him.” 

Sibthorp therefore recommended that London immediately build a new 
jail, larger than any then existing, to accommodate the hordes of criminals 
who would descend on the metropolis. Although the foreign element natur- 
ally would be most conspicuous among the malefactors, the Exhibition would 
also act as a magnet for native talent. “All the bad characters at present scat- 
tered over the country would be attracted to Hyde Park as a favourable field 
for their operations, and to keep them in check an immense body of police 
must be constantly on duty night and day. That being the case, he would 
advise persons residing near the park to keep a sharp look-out after their 
silver forks and spoons and servant maids.” 

Nor was it only the unlucky neighbors who were to be victimized. A year 
before the opening, workingmen all over the country were saving to bring 
their families to the fair. “The poor labourers were to come up to London, 
helter-skelter, where they would suddenly find themselves amidst the 
temptations of a great metropolis — were they? What would become of the 
chastity and the modesty of those who might become the unsuspecting vic- 
tims of those temptations? . . . Their property, their wives and families would 
be at the mercy of pickpockets and whoremongers from every part of the 
earth. Oh, it would be a beautiful sight!” 

Even more dreadful was the threat, indeed the certainty (for Sibthorp 
scorned fine distinctions), of espionage. “Her Majesty 's Government, and, he 
grieved to say, many of our gentry were ‘hail, fellow! well met,’ with every 
foreign ragamuffin, . . . nothing would suit the Government but that those 
amicable strangers should be allowed to pry into our dockyards, and inspect 
the Tower and our arsenals. The whole nakedness of the country,” he warned, 
would be laid open to them. The only fit punishment for so treasonous a 
government was to ship the whole lot to Botany Bay. 

The nation, however, was obstinately deaf to the bewhiskered prophet 
from Lincoln. The Crystal Palace opened on 1 May 1851, but without Sib- 
thorp’s blessing. The blessing it did receive, he vehemently protested in Com- 
mons the same evening. He had not attended the ceremonies, he said, be- 
cause of “His duty to his God. ['Ohl'] Yes, he repeated, neither his duty to 
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his God, nor his duty to his country, would suffer him to visit that showy 
bauble. He considered it a paramount duty as a good Christian and a good 
subject to absent himself from the Crystal Palace. He deeply regretted to 
hear that the head of the Protestant Church of this realm should have been 
there invoking a blessing — invoking the assistance of Him who suffered for 
the sins of mankind. ['Ohl] Yes, he expressed his opinion as he felt — he 
declared without reserve the faith that was in him." And, just as he 
had prided himself a decade earlier on never going near Downing 
Street, "for he hated the sight of the place," he declared that a thousand 
guineas would not induce him to look in at the Palace; “the very sight . . . 
almost sickened him." 18 He wished then, as he had done several times before, 
for the structure's total annihilation. “Would to God,” he had cried when it 
was still under construction, "that a heavy hailstorm or a visitation of light- 
ning would put a stop to the further progress of that work!" The proposal to 
make the building a permanent structure fed his fury. He had a victory of 
sorts when the Palace in Hyde Park was torn down.!? This turned to defeat 
when it was re-erected at Sydenham. But the final, though belated, victory 
was his, and we can imagine his shade rejoicing when the Palace burned 
down in 1936. 











Performance of our friend Sibby in the Lobby of the House of Commons, after the 


decision to pull down the Crystal Palace. 
Punch xxu (1852) 198 


18 One sometimes meets the assertion that Sibthorp did, in fact, pay a visit to the Crystal 
Palace (see, for instance, Asa Briggs, Victorian People [Chicago 1955] p 35). If there is con- 
temporary evidence of that occasion, apart from the inevitable libelous rumors that were cir- 
culated, I have overlooked it. 

19 Punch (xxu [1852] 182, 198) commemorated Sibthorp's joy in two noteworthy drawings. 
One shows him as a little boy, trundling a hoop through the bare, ruined choirs of the dismantled 
exhibition hall; the other is a series of five cartoons in which he is ecstatically capering, turning 
cartwheels, and standing on his head. 
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The Sibthorpian rage, adequately covered by Punch and the rest of the 
press, added a pleasantly tart flavor to the nation's festival spirit. At its root 
was the simple circumstance that Sibthorp, a dedicated representative of 
thenow dethroned farmer-protectionists, had to look on while the triumphant 
free-traders built a shining monument to British Industry. If the Crystal 
Palace had been meant to advertise native agriculture, Sibthorp might well 
have sung a different tune. But from the very beginning of his attack, it was 
obvious that he hated the Palace because he hated free trade. 

And though to most Englishmen the Great Exhibition seemed a huge 
success, to Sibthorp its effects were unmitigatedly evil. To be sure, he had 
no chance to call Parliament's attention to the crime wave that engulfed 
London, because no such wave occurred. Otherwise, however, he found it 
possible to announce that his blackest prophecies had been fulfilled. As of 
mid-summer, 1851, the Crystal Palace had caused "the desecration of the 
Sabbath — the demoralisation of the people — a disunion of parties — and 
increasing poverty to a most serious extent; for he had heard, and with pain, 
that the poor of this country had been seduced to come up to this Exhibition." 
The economic consequences were the most deplorable. "One-half of the 
tradesmen in the metropolis and the provincial towns would tell them [i.e., 
members of Parliament] that their trade was lost — that they had no custo- 
mers — all had gone to the Crystal Palace, not merely for amusement, but, 
what was worse, to make future orders for the goods of foreigners, who 
came here to undersell the honest, industrious, and heavily-taxed people of 
England." On one occasion he held up, as an example of what he loved 
to call "cheap and nasty" products of foreign manufacture, a decanter. 
[Laughter.] "Yes, a decanter — an engraved decanter, and the price of this 
imposition was sixpence. Now, he asked, how was a man in this country, 
who was accustomed to eat roast beef and drink strong ale, after the manner 
of a Christian, to compete with those nasty foreigners who lived on brown 
bread and sour krout, and who manufactured decanters at sixpence a piece?" 
The indignity was compounded because the Government, under the lax 
design and patent laws, encouraged the unprincipled foreigner to appropriate 
English inventions, which he would then manufacture and ship to England 
to "undersell the ingenious and laborious mechanics of our own land." 

Thus did the Colonel's voice echo across the early Victorian age, not al- 
ways loud, not always clear, but invariably cantankerous.?? Ridiculous though 
20 It fell silent only at his death on 14 December 1855. He left four sons, one of whom, Major 
Gervase Tottenham Waldo Sibthorp, succeeded him in the House of Commons. The “works of 


art and virtu, and a portion of the service of plate” that had graced his house at 46, Eaton Square 
were sold at Christie's on 9-14 April 1856 and realized £1506 11s. Od. 
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he often was, and rendered more so by the loving attentions of the humorous 
press, his grim devotion to his principles was not only admirable but, to a 
certain extent, intelligent. In his injudicious way the Colonel was sometimes a 
cogent critic of the tendencies of his age. He saw through the pretensions and 
delusions — the frippery and flummery, as he would have put it — that too 
often were hailed by interested parties as evidence of the March of Civiliza- 
tion and the Triumph of British Institutions. However ludicrous an enlight- 
ened England found his detestation of railways, for example, the facts gave 
him impressive support: railways did cause the greatest speculative frenzy 
since the South Sea Bubble; they did disfigure the face of England; they 
did doom the coach lines and coaching inns; and they were the scene of one 
dreadful wreck after another. Behind his attacks on bureaucracy — compare 
Dickens in Little Dorrit — and on governmental waste and inefficiency — 
compare any candid account of the War Office at the time of Crimea — lay 
plenty of substance. 

Moreover, to sum up the grotesque glory that was Sibthorp by saying that 
he had the courage of his crotchets would be to neglect the fact that some 
of the convictions which the extravagance of his manner turned into seem- 
ing aberrations were seriously and, in some cases, widely entertained by 
his thoughtful contemporaries. His hatred of the railways was echoed by 
the aging Wordsworth and by Ruskin; his fright at the encroachment of 
democracy was echoed by innumerable members of his class and was given 
eloquent voice by, among others, Carlyle; his conviction that England had 
never been better governed than she was before 1832 was shared not only 
by Wellington but, more significantly, by that quintessential Victorian, Glad- 
stone; his detestation of Papists and Frenchmen was hardly shriller than 
that of Punch itself in the fifties. In these and other respects, he was not so 
much a picturesque, lonely anachronism as the mouthpiece of attitudes 
which, while not necessarily fashionable in the bustling, sanguine climate 
of his day, nevertheless had plenty of adherents. His role, therefore, was 
not merely one of broad comic relief in the agitated parliamentary decades 
of Melbourne and Peel, Palmerston and Disraeli. His conversion of respect- 
able ideas into farce offered his delighted audience (had anyone cared to 
interpret it thus) a long-run illustration of an important human truth: that 
in extreme commitment, unleavened by moderation, open-mindedness, dis- 
crimination, reasonableness — or what Matthew Arnold, a decade after Sib- 
thorp's death, would be calling "criticism" — lurks the uninvited germ of 
absurdity. : 
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The Significance of Plot in 


The Hind and the Panther 


By EARL MINER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


HE PLOT of The Hind and the Panther is so slight that it has been 
To Since, indeed, its story involves the fabulous beasts of the 
poem without seeming to bear a connection with the issues they debate, it 
might be thought to warrant a man's hanging himself over it, as Dr Johnson 
remarked of Richardson. But one might rather choose to examine the plot 
by relating it to the plots of other of Dryden's poems, its structural purpose, 
and its implications for the meaning of the poem. This is the procedure I pre- 
fer: because the implications may include the date of Dryden's conversion. 

MacFlecknoe and the great poems of the Eighties — Absalom and Achito- 
phel, The Medal, Religio Laici, and The Hind and. the Panther — show 
that Dryden deliberately set aside his firm sense of plotting in order to create 
an essentially new form in which ideas, metaphors, and characters might 
stand out more starkly from a slight narrative line. The Medal has a situa- 
tion, little more, although with the introduction of discussion of the civil 
war (111 ff) something like a subplot is introduced to give a sense of devel- 
opment, and the last five lines present a characteristic prophecy of the future. 
Absalom and. Achitophel is far more complex. There is more plot, although 
not a great deal. Yet the English tenor of the biblical metaphor does move 
from those wonderful “pious times" at the outset — a remote past which is 
also the present — through the temptation of Absalom/Monmouth by Achit- 
ophel/Shaftesbury and on to the re-institution of royal authority in the king's 
closing speech. What is remarkable about the plot so considered is that that 
portion of it which most resembles ordinary narrative — the temptation 
scenes — is least related to verifiable English history. Apart from Mon- 
mouth’s progress through the country to stir up support, Dryden invents plot 
where the historical record is necessarily silent, namely the words exchanged 
between Shaftesbury and Monmouth. It is also the case, however, that the 
vehicle of the biblical metaphor functions by allusion to the events of the 
conspiracy against David in 2 Samuel to convey a degree of metaphorical or 
allusive plot not to be found in the narration as such. To such a metaphoric 
1 Dryden's sense of plot can be shown both by his control of difficult materials in Annus Mira- 


bilis (with his prefatory remarks that the poem was necessarily too loose to be termed an epic) 
and by his skill with dramatic plots. 
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means of suggesting plot without narrating it must be added other allusions, 
especially those to Paradise Regained and Paradise Lost. In short, the plot 
of the poem is either invented in the fashion of the epic, or is conveyed in 
the allusive power of the metaphorical vehicle and by the metaphcrical 
tenor. These are features of Dryden's manipulation of plot most relevant to 
The Hind and the Panther. MacFlecknoe might be inspected to show zome 
additional techniques, and Religio Laici could be adduced to show how 
Dryden achieves a sense of movement by arrangement of ideas. But the main 
features are plain. 

The Hind and the Panther begins with a series of characters of the typo- 
logical beasts, the Hind first, followed by those representing the sects and 
concluded with the Panther. Towards the end of The First Part (I 511), the 
plot gets under way. The Panther is wandering disconsolately "one evening." 
The day must be hot, because even the Panther is said to be seeking "the 
cooler shade." She is upset that her "train" of other animals, the sectarian 
beasts, have deserted her or pass by her showing no respect (I 518-27). She 
encounters the Hind, to whom she proposes "That since the Sky was clear,” 
they have “an hour of talk” (I 558). The Hind accepts, thinking it & fair 
occasion to learn what "secret cause of discontent" affects that "well-bred 
civil beast," the Panther (1564-72). 

The Second Part comprises that "hour of talk" which the Panther had 
offered "to beguile the tedious walk" to their destination, which turns out 
to be (II 663) the Hind's “lonely cell." As at the end of Part I, so at the 
beginning of Part II the discussion is of events at the time of the Popisk Plot 
(I 562-68; II 1 £f). The Panther indeed begins with talk of the new pros- 
perity of Catholics after the accession of James (II 1), but she immediately 
slips into talk of the Plot, the issue that occupies the first thirty-five lines or 
so. The reference to the Test Laws in II 30 shows the degree to whick it is 
the reign of Charles that they discuss, for only gradually and impercertibly 
does Dryden move into the body of Part II, which concerns the theolcgical 
controversies between Anglican and Catholic writers which began in 1685 
and did not end until the Revolution.? The Hind and the Panther thus begin 
with raillery over events in 1685 and earlier and only gradually adopt a full 
seriousness of debate over events from 1685 to 1686 or possibly 1687. 


2 We are remarkably fortunate in knowing just the terms in which Dryden and his con-empo- 
raries regarded the controversy. The Anglican divines kept a running bibliography, nct only 
extended to include works published on either side, but also organized under heads of the issues 
as they were then understood. See the augmented version by Thomas Jones of Peck's Catalogue 
of the Collection of Tracts for and Against Popery (Published in or about the Reign of Janzs II), 
published in the Remains of the Chetham Society (Manchester) xivm (1859) and rxv (1865). 
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The most difficult part of the plot of the poem, and in some respects one 
of the most difficult passages in the whole poem, which is to say a good deal, 
is that at the end of Part II. It is quite clear that the “hour of talk” is com- 
pleted, but as with the fable of the poem generally, so here with the plot it 
is next to impossible to say at what point Dryden ceases to speak of the 
beasts as symbols for churches and to begin to speak of them as beasts in a 
plot. Ultimately the distinction can be made nowhere in the poem, but the 
problem of deciding which element is uppermost is especially difficult from 
about 639 to 663 of this part. Quotation from three verse paragraphs will 
show the difficulty. The Hind is speaking. 


See how [Christ's] church adorn'd with ev'ry grace 

With open arms, a kind forgiving face, 

Stands ready to prevent her long lost sons embrace. 

Not more did Joseph o'er his brethren weep, . . . 

That pious Joseph in the church behold, 

To feed your famine, and refuse your gold; 

The Joseph you exil’d, the Joseph whom you sold. 
Thus, while with heav'nly charity she spoke, 

À streaming blaze the silent shadows broke: 

Shot from skyes a chearful azure light; 

The birds obscene to forests wing'd their flight, 

And gaping graves receiv'd the wandring guilty spright. 
Such were the pleasing triumphs of the sky 

For James his late nocturnal victory; 

The pledge of his Almighty patron's love, 

The fire-works which his angel made above. 

I saw my self the lambent easie light 

Guild the brown horror and dispell the night; 

The messenger with speed the tidings bore, 

News which three lab'ring nations did restore, 

But heav'ns own Nuncius was arriv'd before. } 
By this, the Hind had reach'd her lonely cell. . . 2 


We move with a sliding and barely perceptible progression from the Hind's 
self-description in the Joseph analogy,* to divine approval expressed in the 
blaze of light about the Hind. This yields to natural details, including birds, 


3 Pt II 639-63. The charity of the Hind means, in contemporary theological language, loving 
hope for the salvation of others, especially by reconciliation to the true Church, whichever the 
charitable person conceived that to be. The last full verse paragraph quoted has a marginal note 
showing it is "spoken" by Dryden himself: Poéta loquitur, the only instance in the poem. 

* Joseph is a type of Christ, as his father of Israel, and his brothers of the disciples. The Hind 
is thus Christ in His Church and the Panther Judas who sold him at the Reformation. See the 
commentary on the Joseph story in editions of the Vulgate with the Glossa Ordinaria and the 
postillae of Nicholas of Lyra. Such readings might have reached Dryden from many sources, but 
the poem makes repeated use of the glosses, especially of course of the moraliter readings, which 
apply to ecclesia, Christ's Church. 
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which might be expected to take us back to the plot proper. Instead, Dryden 
introduces, in the indirect terms of an epic smile, a passage dealing with the 
triumph of the royal forces over Monmouth at the Battle of Sedgemoor, on 
6 July 1685. Yet the simile, parallel in its imagery of light, is attested to not 
so much as a vehicle to describe the divine approbation of the Hind as of 
James: the Poëta loquitur has become personal testimony. The art is very 
like the exchanging of metaphorical roles of tenor and vehicle in Absalom 
and Achitophel. 

The difficult thing is that these successive verse paragraphs show action 
in the terms of the preceding theological debate and also entail at once the 
persons of the Hind and the Panther, Rome and Canterbury, James and 
Monmouth, Dryden, James's angel and God. We are asked to keep in mind 
so much metaphorical complexity that it is difficult to say that these passages 
show us, or do not show us, the plot in function. Some clarification and more 
difficulties can be found in the lines which follow. 


By this, the Hind had reach'd her lonely cell; 
And vapours rose, and dews unwholsome fell. 
When she, by frequent observations wise, 
As one who long on heav'n had fix'd her eyes, 
Discern'd a change of weather in the skyes. } 
The Western borders were with crimson spread, 
The moon descending look'd all flaming red, 
She thought good manners bound her to invite 
The stranger Dame to be her guest that night. (II 663-71) 


We observe the continuance of light imagery from the preceding passages. 
We must also see that the "hour of talk" represented by Part II has taken 
us farther into that evening mentioned at the end of Part I (511). Then even 
the Panther sought "the cooler shade"; now the rise of "vapours" and the fall 
of "dews unwholesome" show that we have moved to the cool of the evening. 
We might have guessed as much from the fact that the "streaming blaze" of 
supernatural light upon the Hind called such "birds obscene" as the screech- 
owl back to the woods, and guilty spirits to their graves, both believing the 
light to be that of dawn. Similarly, "the lambent easie light" of the fireworks 
made by James’s angel gilds “the brown horrour," with its suggestion of 
gloomy and umbrageous shades.5 The Hind's cell is apparently on the edge 
of a woods or forest, and it is here that the Hind settles down for a simple 
meal with the Panther. 


5 George G. Loane well glossed brown as "gloomy, dusky; an Italianism of Milton's; usually of 
the gloom under trees," comparing Theodore and Honoria, 92 ( N&Q uxxxv [1943] 277). 
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The plot in the remainder of Part II (672-722) is both slily humorous and 
theologically serious. The Hind knows that Roman simplicity will not appeal 
to “one so nicely bred, and so unus to fast” (674). She offers her cell, how- 
ever, as a permanent home — once more the offer for reconciliation of Can- 
terbury with Rome is renewed. A Hind has of course no business risking her 
life with a Panther unless the millenium is at hand. That is part of the point: 
Canterbury should heal the wounds of Christianity by returning to Rome. 
More than that, the Hind is, as we are told in the first line of the poem, 
"immortal and unchang’d.” She has Christ with her to the end of the world, 
and not even the gates of Hell will prevail against her (promises alluded to 
more than once in the poem). In no passage of Part II are the humor and 
seriousness more finely mixed than in that describing the Panther's reaction. 


The silent stranger stood amaz'd to see 
Contempt of wealth, and wilfull poverty: 
And, though ill habits are not soon controll'd, 
A while suspended her desire of gold. 


But civily drew in her sharpn'd paws, 
Not violating hospitable laws, 
And pacify'd her tail, and lickd her frothy jaws. (714-20) 


There are few things more airy and at the same time more positive in their 
dismissal in all Dryden’s subtlest satire or description. The humorous manipu- 
lation of the metaphor, the delight with feline description, are above com- 
ment. What is not is the allusive force of the passage. The allusion is to Satan, 
described by Milton between his soliloquy at the beginning of Paradise Lost, 
IV, and his appearance is very much that of the Panther, as a silent stranger 
entering amaz'd into Paradise. The parallel is very nice. Milton's description 
shows how exact the allusion is, for all Dryden’s play with the Panther’s feline 
nature. 


each passion dimn’d his face 
Thrice chang’d with pale, ire, envy and despair, 
Which marr'd his borrow'd visage, and betray'd 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld. 
For heav'nly minds from such distempers foul 
Are ever clear. Whereof hee soon aware, 
Each perturbation smooth'd with outward calm. . . .9 


There are other matters in the plot at the end of Part II to which I shall 
return, but the Miltonic allusion may mark for now the climax of the plot. 
Just as the Hind had showed herself to be Christ's Church in the debate of 


9 Paradise Lost IV 114-20. On his entry into Paradise he is compared to a predator, the Wolf, 
the usual type of the heretic, and (in Dryden) the love of the Panther. See Milton, IV 183 ff. 
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this part (894—400), providing the climax in the development of ideas, so 
the light of supernatural sanction, like the analogy with Joseph, has proved 
the same in an area somewhere between or astride ideas and plot. The lines 
preceding those on the Panther (II 700-13) make the same pcint with a 
Virgilian allusion, and to stress the point the Miltonic allusion has character- 
ized the Panther as the adversary. The way is now clear for Part III, in which, 
still under cover of civil talk, the Hind and the Panther fall into a debate 
which is a struggle of reason, principle, and wills. Dryden intermits the plot 
with his apologia for the use of fable (III 1-15) and shows why the Hind 
need fear no danger from the Panther (16-25). The first description of the 
angry Panther continues the wit of the close of the preceding part: "Mean- 
while she quench'd her fury at the floud, / And with a Lenten sallad cool'd 
her bloud" (26-27). The idea of the carnivorous Panther needirg to settle 
for a salad is sufficiently droll: it is as much against her nature as a beast as 
fasting and the ascetic life are against the nature of the Church by Law 
Established. Such a diet may cool the blood, but both she anc. the Hind 
warm up soon enough, as well they might, since the fables they tell forecast 
the future of religion in Britain. These sub-plots, as they may 5e termed, 
resemble the main plot in their being beast fables. Since, however, the tellers 
are themselves beasts instead of a human creature like the poet, Dryden 
moves down the scale of creatures from beasts to birds. As sub-plots, they 
do not require consideration here,’ and it need only be said that in her fable 
of the Swallows the Panther forecasts the deaths of English Catholics, as 
that in hers of the Pigeons, the Hind foretells a species of co-existence with 
Catholics, Anglicans, and the Sects living peaceably under the watchful eye 
of James II. 
The poem and the plot close with the animals having talked tarough the 

night. 

For now the streaky light began to peep; 

And setting stars admonish’d both to sleep. 

The Dame withdrew, and, wishing to her Guest 

The peace of Heav'n, betook her self to rest. 


Ten thousand Angels on her slumbers waite 
With glorious Visions of her future state. (III 1293-98) 


Whereas the “birds obscene” and the “guilty spright” had mistakenly 
regarded the divine light upon the Hind as dawn, day has now traly broken, 
and it is time for animals to seek their rest. Consideration of the plot shows, 


T Some features of the fables are dealt with in my forthcoming book, Dryden's Poetry. Vol IN 
of the California Dryden will annotate them systematically. 
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then, that the action of the poem is treated with great care. One might say 
that the poem possesses unity of time and of place, since it takes place in one 
forest and the Hind’s nearby cell, since also it comprises one day. As with 
Absalom and Achitophel, however, the obvious plot includes matters of 
many different kinds. The typologies of the Hind and the other beasts admit 
historical and theological distinctions in Part I. Their “hour’s talk” in Part II 
reviews contemporary theological controversy. And their debate in Part III 
turns upon the political aspects of the controversy. Dryden has adapted the 
old débat foxm to the contemporary practice in England and France of 
"conferences" between theological opponents.* The medium common to all 
these matters is the beast fable and Dryden’s slight plot. The scope of one 
day in the action does not prevent Dryden from giving his poem another 
kind of movement altogether in its construction into three parts. This larger 
movement is, most simply, that of the past in Part I, the present in Part II, 
and the future in Part III. Part I shows the historical past of the non-Catholic 
beasts in a number of progress pieces. (The Hind has no purely historical 
past, since she is "immortal" and the bride of Christ — cf II 499—595). Part II 
treats of the issues of controversy exercising the nation even as Dryden was 
writing the poem. Part III deals with the future of religion in England. As 
other considerations have shown, this simple description is too simple, but 
there is undoubtedly such a movement in the poem. Similarly, each Part is 
given a personal or confessional passage, the most famous of which is the 
confession of faith in I (62-149). In Part III (221-97) the personal passage 
justifies the motives of recent converts like Dryden himself. Both of these 
passages come near the beginning of their sections. Only in Part II does it 
come at the end, and only there (654-62) is the personal passage labelled 
with a Poéta loquitur. The care with which the poem is designed makes it 
seem significant that an exception should be made for this, the briefest of 
the three. If only hypothesis can assess that significance, we may now turn 
back to that difficult section of the poem. 

The passage alludes, as Dryden's editors have recognized, to the Battle of 
Sedgemoor on 6 July 1685. As my remarks on the plot at the opening of 
Part II showed, it contains references to events about the time of James’s 
accession and during the reign of Charles II. Similarly, that portion of the 
end of Part II which is undoubtedly part of the plot — “The Western borders 
were with crimson spread, / The moon descending look'd all flaming red" 


8 See Jones, Catalogue xvm Chs VII-IX, as also the efforts of such French churchmen as Bos- 
suet to convert Huguenots in conferences. à 
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(668-69) — also alludes to the battle in the west at Sedgemoor.’ In short, 
the action of the poem is dated thus indirectly as having occurrec on € July 
1685, or more probably the night of July fifth and the morning of the sixth. 
(The month chosen explains why the Panther sought cool shades at the end 
of Part I.) As Dryden relates his sequence, there is the personal passage on 
James's triumph over Monmouth and then, unmistakably, plot 2eginning, 
“By this, the Hind had reach'd her lonely cell" (II 663). The obvious reason 
for Dryden's indirectness is that apart from the plot proper, the iszues raised 
and many of the events alluded to are those of a later date. What is badling 
is the general question why he should have chosen to date the lot et all, 
and the more particular question why he does so along with a pezsonal pas- 
sage on the Battle of Sedgemoor. I think that no assured answer czn be 
given to either question, although some of the aspects of the problem can be 
glimpsed in the passage marked Poéta loquitur. 

Dryden testifies that “I saw my self the lambent easie light" (11 658), the 
"fire-works" which James's “angel made above" (657). There is no record I 
know of showing that anybody else saw the celestial display on that night. 
Numerous editors and historians have assumed that Dryden referred to some 
such celestial phenomenon as the aurora borealis, but on the basis of these 
lines. In a characteristic passage in Chapter V of his History o^ England, 
Macaulay writes of the climactic battle: 


And now the time for the great hazard drew near. The night was not ill 
suited for such an enterprise. The moon was indeed at the full, end thz 
northern streamers were shining brilliantly. But the marsh fog lay so thick 
on Sedgemoor that no object could be discerned there at the distance cf 


fifty paces. 


He cites three sources, among them Dryden's "remarkable" lines. Only they 
of the sources furnish evidence for the italicized statement. Meither the 
others nor other writings I have examined from the period record angelic 
"fire-works." Dryden was not alone in being able to read significance in such 
phenomena, for though he was superstitious in such senses, he was less so 
than others in his day, especially those about the court of James.” Tt may 
well be that London saw a clear night, and that Dryden beheld. only some 
such ordinary phenomenon as a shooting star; or even that there was some 


9 This was recognized by W. H. Williams, whose notes to his bowdlerized or ab-idged school- 
text edition, The Hind and the Panther (London 1900) remain the best commentary upon the 
poem. 

19 Cf the description of Father Petre or Petres, the rash chaplain of James, in the guise of the 
Martyn in III 471—472, "In Superstition silly to excess," etc. 
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more dazzling display for which Dryden's lines are the only surviving record. 
Equally Dryden may have invented the whole, as he does the speeches of 
Achitophel and Absalom earlier. Whatever the case, the fact remains that 
only on this one occasion he chooses to speak in propria persona. 

So much is certain. The only answers that can be given to the questions . 
raised by such personal testimony and the dating of the plot are hypotheti- 
cal. In the rest of this essay I shall seek to suggest two hypotheses, and should 
be understood as regarding them as such, rather than answers, even though 
I shall seek to present them in their most convincing forms. One possibility 
is that the personal testimony and the dating of the plot in July 1685 indi- 
cates that the debate between the Hind and the Panther mirrors a debate in 
Dryden's own mind from about that date, and that the form of the debate 
may be taken to resemble that of the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, in presenting 
conflicting points of view, though with one view predominating. Speaking of 
the two fables of Part III in the last paragraph of the prefatory epistle to the 
poem, Dryden remarks: 


In both of these I have made use of the Common Places of Satyr, whether 
true or false, which are urg’d by the Members of the one Church against 
the other. At which I hope no Reader of either Party will be scandaliz d; 
because they are not of my Invention: but as old, to my knowledge, as the 
Times of Boccace and Chawcer on the one side, and as those of the Refor- 
mation on the other.!! 


What Dryden says does not indicate a debate in his own mind, to be sure, 
but it does suggest the kind of awareness of opposing views that underlies 
the Essay. More to the point, perhaps, is the fact that the structure of the 
first two Parts of The Hind and the Panther is very close to the main outlines 
of Religio Laici: the same dismissal of the sects and the Anglicans (in the 
earlier poem of course the Catholics) is followed by focus upon the problem 
of the Rule of Faith, and such related questions as the unity and authority 
of the Church. The answers given to the same questions of course vary in 
the two poems, and Dryden does not allow the Panther his full powers of 
argument in the later poem. But the parallels are close enough to admit the 
possibility that The Hind and the Panther reflects the debate which Dryden 
himself went through before conversion — as such a debate was adapted 
after the fact. 


11 The Poems of John Dryden, ed James Kinsley, 4 vols (Oxford 1958) 1: 469-70; italic and 
roman usage have been reversed. 
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The second hypothesis is in effect a particularization of the first, but yet 
logically sufficiently separate to need discrete formulation. It is that, writing 
in late 1686 and early 1687, Dryden in retrospect dates his conversion from 
the time of the Battle of Sedgemoor. This hypothesis, which is radical in 
pushing back the time of his conversion several months before the assumed 
date, has the virtue such as it is of explaining the way in which Dryden glides 
from the Hind's offer of reconciliation to Rome (II 689-53), through the 
parallel Poéta loquitur passage, and on into the plot proper. In each passage, 
conversion or the abiding virtues of Rome as Christ's Church could be related 
to an event at once politically and personally climactic. The difficulty with 
this hypothesis is that stated: it sets the date of Dryden's conversion earlier 
than has been generally assumed. But in fact, we simply do not yet know 
when Dryden joined Rome. The earliest date set by a contemporary is not 
precise. In "The Reasons of Mr. Bays Changing His Religion" (London, 
1688; p 21), Tom Brown refers to an event "some Three weeks before your 
conversion in 1685." Evelyn records a report in his diary for 19 January 
1685/6: “Dryden the famous play-poet & his two sonns, & Mrs. Nelle (Misse 
to the late . . .) were said to go to Masse; & such purchases were no greate 
losse to the Church." Anthony à Wood stated that Dryden “turn’d papist” 
in May or June 1686.** An implausible anecdote about Dryden's “new reli- 
gion" recounted in the Le Fleming Manuscripts suggests Dryden became a 
Catholic in January 1686/7.'* 

None of these really warrants full trust. Tom Brown's was given three 
years after he supposed the event to have taken place. Evelyn is wrong about 
Nell Gwynn, loses one of Dryden’s sons, and is obviously reporting hearsay 
and events in the past. Wood has no special authority in any event, but the 
addition of a later note declaring that Dryden “Return’d to his old opinion 
when the prince of Orange came to be king” forfeits all trust." If anyone 
should take the story in the Le Fleming Manuscripts as a terminus a quo of 
conversion, he would be arguing that Dryden was a Protestant through most 
of the period he was composing The Hind and the Panther. We can only 
conclude that Tom Brown or Evelyn may be correct, but that Wood and the 
anecdote cannot. The only proper terminus a quo which we seem to have is 
suggested by a letter of Dryden’s to Tonson, probably in August or Septem- 


12 John Evelyn, Diary, ed E. S. de Beer, 6 vols (Oxford 1955) 1v 497. 

13 Anthony à Wood, The Life and Times, ed A. Clark, 5 vols (Oxford 1891-1900) m 191. 
14 Le Fleming MSS., Historical Manuscripts Commission xxv 202. 

15 Life and Times, ed Clark m 191. 
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ber 1684, agreeing to "lay by the Religio Laici, till another time.” * His 
desire to republish his Anglican poem speaks for itself. 

Dryden was certainly an Anglican in the autumn of 1684. Was he a Catho- 
lic in the summer of 1685? The hypothesis can accommodate both Brown 
and Evelyn. Brown is not likely to have been the first person to learn of 
Dryden's conversion, and it is likely that such a matter was for some time 
kept quiet. What period was necessary for instruction, who Dryden's priest 
was, or where he worshipped — these are all matters that can only be 
guessed. But there must have been some time of debate, thought, and secret 
worship before Dryden first attended public mass (whenever that was). 
Since Dryden like other Catholics at the time would probably have wor- 
shipped privately until about the turn of the year, when the Court began 
openly to flaunt English sensibilities and Protestant prejudices, Evelyn would 
have been unlikely to hear gossip about Dryden's public attendance of the 
mass before early 1686. It may be added that it was generally thought that 
Lady Elizabeth Dryden was a Catholic like her brother the Earl of Berkshire 
(at whose estate Dryden had resided as early as 1667) and many of the How- 
ards, especially the women. It was similarly thought that one or more of Dry- 
den's sons, especially his eldest and dearest, Charles, was bred a Catholic.” 

To date, there is really no more information, or mis-information, than this 
about a major event in the life of a major English poet. If the hypothesis is 
acceptable that Dryden later dated his conversion at the time of the Battle 
of Sedgemoor, it need not be thought that he was converted on that very 
day. Rather, it is as though he would be saying that the victory of James, 
attended as it was by supernatural confirmation, turned his mind toward 
Rome and perhaps altered at last the balance in a faith which to that time 
had sought the assurance of authority in religion but which previously had 
been weighed in favor of the religion of his national past. The hypothesis is 
not meant to suggest that he communicated in the Roman rites on 6 July, or 
that he sought a priest at once thereafter. It merely means that in retrospect 
Dryden regarded this time as the decisive moment. It can be seen that this 
hypothesis can accommodate the other, as if about the time of July 1685 
Dryden was having within him the kind of dialogue that is exchanged 
between the Hind and the Panther in his poem. If so, he accepted the crucial, 


18 The Letters of John Dryden, ed Charles E. Ward (Durham 1942) 23 and 152-153. The date 
of the letter is that suggested by Ward on good evidence. 

17 See Sir Walter Scott, Life, The Works of John Dryden, 18 vols (London and Edinburgh 
1808) 1 319; and James M. Osborn, John Dryden: Some Biographical Facts and Problems (New 
York 1940) 69-70. 
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repeated offer at the close of Part II, as the Panther does not. The rst 
hypothesis is of the greater concern to the reader of the poem, because if 
true it would suggest that the tacit dismissal of the Panther involves greater 
emotion than is apparent in any aspect of the poem except the fact that the 
witty lines are mostly given her; as also that it is a reason for Drydens model- 
ling the first two Parts upon Religio Laici. The second hypothesis is cf greater 
concern to those interested in the man, and of it two further things must be 
said. It is true that it must remain a hypothesis in the absence of that very 
kind of trustworthy factual information that would render the hvpothssis 
unnecessary. It is equally true that it is as plausible and has at least as mach 
evidence to support it as any date alleged, with more confidence than hy- 
potheses deserve, in the last two centuries. Without further factual informa- 
tion, we simply must be content with not knowing certainly, and it often 
seems as if Dryden wished things to be that way. The prefatory remarks to 
his poem begin: 
The Nation is in too high a Ferment, for me to expect either fair Wer, or 
even so much as fair Quarter from a Reader of the opposite Party. AII 
Men are engag’d either on this side or that: and tho’ Conscience is the 
common Word, which is given by both, yet if a Writer fall among Ene- 
mies, and cannot give the Marks of Their Conscience, he is knock'd cown 
before the Reasons of his own are heard. A Preface, therefore, which is 
but a bespeaking of Favour, is altogether useless. What I desire the 


Reader should know concerning me, he will find in the Body of the Poem; 
if he have but the patience to peruse it.18 


To one who thinks himself a moderately patient reader, the last sentence 
does not seem one of Dryden's best jokes. What one can see assuredly, is taat 
the plot of The Hind and the Panther resembles Absalom and. Achitopkel, 
The Medal, and Religio Laici in being tied to a certain date. The closest 
resemblance is with Absalom and. Achitophel, whose opening lines set “he 
action some time whilom in a blessed polygamous past, whose micdle ssc- 
tion dates the plot by allusion to events that had recently happered, and 
whose conclusion is prophetic. In like fashion, The Hind and the Pantuer 
opens with an immortal animal who enters sufficiently into history to be 
metaphorically comparable in the middle section of the poem to the king of 
England, and who is last seen by us going to dreams “of her futurs stats." 
Slight as it is, the plot accommodates a great deal of typological lore, fatle, 
theology, history, and sheer fun in its highly deliberate allusions and equally 


18 The Poems, ed Kinsley 11 467. I have italicized the last sentence and reversed roman and italic 
usage before it. " 
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deliberate moments when its metaphorical terms appear to break down. As 
part of the metaphorical field of fable, which operates at times when the 
plot alone does not, the plot is capable of conveying the eternal and the his- 
torical moment: divine approbation and the Battle of Sedgemoor. It is 
indeed a plot to rejoice in, rather than to hang oneself over. But it raises 
problems of biographical application which inevitably will seem to many to 
be capable of different solutions. As the Hind says of scriptural interpreta- 
tion: 

By various texts we both uphold our claim, 

Nay, often ground our titles on the same: 

After long labour lost, and times expence, 

Both grant the words, and quarrel for the sense. 


Thus all disputes for ever must depend; 
For no dumb rule can controversies end. (II 198-203) 


And the infallible judge of the biographical significances of these scriptures 
died in 1700, no doubt happy with his popish, and well ordered, plot in The 
Hind and the Panther. 
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Internal Evidence: 


Professor Sherbo and the Case of Arthur Murphy 


By Henry KNicur Mier 
Princeton University 


For there is nothing more common than contrariety of opinions. . . . 
— Joan Locke 


ROFESSOR Arthur Sherbo's concern with the validity (and applica- 

tion) of internal evidence will not be new to readers of this journal. 
The argument that he has conducted here,! and in other quarters, has now 
been extended to a full book, New Essays by Arthur Murphy (Michigan 
State University Press 1963), in which he has attributed to the eighteenth- 
century playwright, essayist, and translator some thirty-six anonymous 
essays. À few of these had previously been attributed to Murphy but without 
much supporting argument: this Mr Sherbo now seeks to provide. How- 
ever, his primary aim has been, he says, "to advance the cause of canonical 
studies and only secondarily, although by no means as a kind of necessary 
adjunct, the cause of scholarship on Murphy" (p 186-187). It is the primary 
claim for his book (as an organon for internal evidence) that I want to 
examine here; for although I am in perfect agreement with Professor Sherbo 
on the importance of internal evidence, I cannot feel that he has really 
advanced the cause of canonical studies by this set of attributions. 

Most of my argument, unfortunately, must be destructive: so I shall 
declare at the outset that I am far from thinking that Mr Sherbo has wasted 
his time with this work. He knows the Murphy canon well and has developed 
a good "sense" for Murphy's abiding interests, large and small. One cannot 
dismiss his attributions without reasoned argument. I do think his proofs, 
indeed his method, throughout to be inadequate; but in many cases his 
instincts have served him well, and a number of his “new essays” I do not 
doubt to be in fact by Arthur Murphy. Moreover, all the essays have at 
least been brought for the first time within the area of argument, and further 
discussion may now elaborate upon or refine the case for particular attribu- 
tions. Perhaps very little would ever be opened up for debate if someone 
were not willing to take a chance on less than absolute proof. 


1 "The Case for Internal Evidence (1): Can Mother Midnight's Comical Pocket-Book Be 
Attributed to Christopher Smart? BNYPL rxi (1957) 373-382; “The Case for Internal Evi- 
dence (5): The Uses and Abuses of Internal Evidence,” rxur (1959) 5-22; A Reply to Professor 
Fogel,” 367-371; “Survival in Grub-Street: Another Essay in Attribution," rxrv (1960) 147—158. 
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But what the argument is all about, as Mr Erdman has said, is “what 
constitutes evidence sufficiently good to persuade us that an admittedly 
probable attribution can be accepted as certain.” ? Given the fact that the 
study of internal evidence is partly an art, proceeding from intuition, and 
partly a science, proceeding with logical rigor, a scholar who gets top grades 
for instinct and enthusiasm must, alas, also be required to give full attention to 
“principles demonstrative and scientifick." For despite the fact that (to con- 
tinue with Dr Johnson) “human judgment, though it be gradually gaining 
upon certainty, never becomes infallible,” certainty is yet the goal. We may 
approach it only asymptotically, as the mathematicians say, but this is, at 
the least, what we are after. And half-measures will not do. 

Professor Sherbo opens his book with, and gives the most sustained argu- 
- ment to, a short-lived periodical called The Entertainer that ran for twelve 
numbers, from 3 September to 19 November 1754. The case for this attribu- 
tion displays what I consider the most palpable vices of Mr Sherbo's method 
and I want to examine it in some detail. 

An indirect (one might say, coy) argument in the opening pages of the 
book cites Murphy's remark in the concluding essay of his Gray’s-Inn Journal, 
a periodical that overlapped The Entertainer in date: "I shall always retain 
a grateful sense of [the Town's] indulgence, and in what ever way, here- 
after I may endeavour to entertain them, I shall think . . .” etc (New Essays 
p 2). The italics are Mr Sherbo’s; and clearly his implication in italicizing 
“entertain” is that Murphy was, with this word, letting the public know that 
he was now also authoring The Entertainer. But is this evidence? If we were 
to treat it seriously, we should have to point out that Murphy had spoken 
of entertaining his readers long before The Entertainer came into being, 
and that it was a common phrase with other periodical writers from the 
first Tatler (“something which may be of entertainment to the fair sex”) 
to The Entertainer itself (which uses “entertaining” in speaking of Murphy’s 
Gray's-Inn Journal: what might this not prove? ). But surely Murphy’s use 
of “entertain” does not constitute evidence at all, and there is no reason to 
read any significance into it. It has zero value and a thousand zeroes continue 
to add up to zero. 

Professor Sherbo does not, I hasten to add, descend to this kind of “implicit 
argument” too frequently: but it is perhaps symptomatic. In his zeal to 


2 David V. Erdman, “The Case for Internal Evidence (6): The Signature of Style,” BNYPL 
Lxu (1959) 88. 
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accumulate the bundle of twigs (his image) that for him add up to a fascial 
totality, he often does his own case a disservice.* After this initial gaffe, 
however, Mr Sherbo proceeds to build up a more respectable (though, I 
think, ultimately unconvincing) kind of case: for instance, the general for- 
mat of The Entertainer copies that of the Gray's-Inn Journal; the editor's 
nom-de-guerre, "Charles Mercury," may be thought to glance at the "Charles 
Ranger" of the earlier journal; and there are several complimentary allusions 
to Murphy, now engaged upon his new (and brief) career as an actor. These 
puffs, indeed, are rather blatant: if they be thought to come from Murphy 
himself, then he had become one of those "clandestine writers of their own 
panegyrick" that he mocked in the 1786 version of the Gray's-Inn Journal 
(No 57). But I think this would be to malign him; for all this "evidence" is 
equally to be explained on the simple (and equally plausible) assumption 
that someone who admired Murphy, or was fairly close to him, had tried 
to copy his journal’s obvious features — and was giving him some friendly 
free advertising. 

Mr Sherbo's next kind of evidence consists of parallels in attitude between 
Murphy's canonical works and The Entertainer, especially with reference 
to the contemporary theatre (which Murphy, of course, knew intimately). 
Most of these are drawn from the "True Intelligence" section of The Enter- 
tainer, a feature also copied from the Gray s-Inn Journal. Of this evidence it 
can only be said that the author of The Entertainer does not, in fact, show 
much intimate theatrical knowledge: he is wrong in supposing that Foote 
will play Iago opposite Murphy's Othello (New Essays p 34), he is wrong 
in saying that Mossop made his first appearance as Macbeth in 1754 (p 40); 
he is apparently wrong on the date for a performance of the Conscious 
Lovers (p 44), and he is wrong in supposing that Dr Johnson (whom Murphy 
knew personally by this time) had written the Barbarossa of John Brown. 
So that the fact that this editor happened to share some of Murphy's opinions 
on individual actors (Miss Nossiter and Miss Macklin are praised, Foote is 
commended, and so on — opinions by no means peculiar to Murphy) does 
not seem to me to weigh very heavily in the balance against this ignorance 


3 On the bundle of twigs, see "Uses and Abuses," p 9. It seems to me that in his New Essays Mr 
Sherbo does his case a disservice by making the footnotes do double duty, both as part of the con- 
duct of his argument and as identification and aids-to-readers for the text. Economic problems of 
bookmaking may have been involved here, but a happier solution surely would have been to 
confine the aids-to-readers to the end-notes and to place the argument-notes at the bottom of the 
relevant pages. In fact much of the supplementary and less impressive evidence could bave been 
effectively relegated to the footnotes, 
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of what was actually going on behind the scenes. ( All of these mistakes, in- 
cidentally, are very forthrightly documented by Mr Sherbo.) 

The further evidence consists largely in parallels of situation (for example, 
wasting one's estate in seeking to obtain a seat in parliament, the use of 
"honest" ironically, indignation over the evils of prostitution, and the 
anecdote of a waiter who salutes his customers by declaring that he has a 
fine girl for them); and finally, in allusions to current topics of interest. The 
parallels of situation seem to me far too loose and too commonplace to require 
much comment: Johnson's Misargyrus, in the Adventurer, also wastes his 
estate seeking a parliamentary seat; Fielding has the same kind of ironic 
definition of “honour” in the Covent-Garden Journal, and so on. Unless 
parallels of this nature are palpable in every detail they have no title to more 
than “negative” evidence: that is, they are significant only if inconsistent 
with an author's normal views. It is doubtless legitimate to cite (preferably 
in a separate paragraph or footnote) instances of "positive" agreement, as 
indicative of a common temper with one's author; but such instances have 
little independent evidential value, and the more commonplace the example, 
the less independent value (obviously) it has. And the same may be said of 
Sherbo's final evidence; for the allusions to contemporary events and per- 
sonages are again only to such commonplaces as the "scandalous" Boling- 
broke (whose Posthumous Works, published in 1754, set every moral 
writer in the town scribbling), the notorious Elizabeth Canning affair, the 
Marriage Act, the Naturalization Bill, Theodore of Corsica, and that per- 
ennial eighteenth-century topic, suicide. Such allusions are not only useless 
as evidence of Murphy's hand: they cannot be used to prove the hand of 
anyone, for these subjects were the very coin of conversation in the 1750s. 

So that having concluded an examination of Mr Sherbo's positive evidence 
for the hand of Arthur Murphy in The Entertainer, 1 should feel obliged to 
declare the case non liquet. None of the evidence is, in itself, compelling; 
and I do not share Mr Sherbo's conviction that a bundle of loosely gathered 
twigs can add up to the potent fasces. There is no Pattern here that cannot 
be equally well explained by the copying of form that was endemic to the 
tradition of the periodical essay ( Murphy, after all, had himself borrowed 
features of his Gray’s-Inn Journal from Fielding’s Covent-Garden Journal). 
And the various parallels offer no true reproduction of tone or detail (the 
comment on Garrick as Macbeth [p 11, 66] is perhaps the most interesting). 
In a word, there is nothing in The Entertainer that would have had to come 
from the hand of Arthur Murphy. 
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Professor Sherbo and I might argue this till Doomsday. The true crux of 
the matter, however, lies in another direction. It involves a sin of omission, 
and a very serious one: namely, the failure to consider the evidence against 
Arthur Murphy as the author of The Entertainer. I don't mean simply a 
failure to report impalpable pros and cons: I mean that once Mr Sherbo 
lighted upon the parallels that first seized his attention in The Entertainer, 
he quite clearly did not pause to make a rigorous stylistic examination of 
his material. He notes some few examples of the use of Murphy's “favorite” 
words (and includes this in his evidence); but he does not note at all the 
reiterated and obsessive use of words that were scarcely in Murphy's vocab- 
ulary. And of larger questions of style and tone (certainly among the most 
important elements in any argument from internal evidence) Mr Sherbo 
has almost nothing to say. 

And this is a fatal lapse indeed. For if, under the necessity of compression, 
we may reduce "Style" to features of sentence structure and phrasing, fea- 
tures of tone, and features of diction, it must be said that the writer of 
The Entertainer only occasionally falls into Murphy's characteristic modes 
in any of these regards; and if we proceed to examine the author without 
any parti pris as to his identity, it becomes abundantly clear that his own 
characteristic mannerisms and obsessions are not those of Arthur Murphy 
at all. 

To begin with, Murphy, for all that he is a minor author, is a conscious 
stylist ("and upon all Occasions I shall think it incumbent on me to have 
some Regard to what is commonly called Stile" — Gray’s-Inn Journal, No 
1): he thought of himself as an elegant writer, and normally he is — in the 
vein, that is, of Tillotson and Addison, which served the great majority 
of Augustan periodical essayists until the Johnsonian mode began to 
prevail But the writing of The Entertainer is crude, inelegant, and 
repetitious. Occasionally the author remembers to try for balanced clauses 
or a committed syntax that knows where it is going; but for the most part 
he simply strings sentences together, loosely connecting them with commas 
or semicolons, in a kind of breathless rush that has no resemblance to 
Murphy's measured periods. Here is a sample of The Entertainers prose 
(a sentence that sprawls over a third of a page): 


MANY well-disposed persons have been led astray by a thirst after fame, 
and others have endeavoured to attain a worldly renown at the expence 
of their own and another man's character; this is what may properly be 
called a desire of being talked of, though it were at the expence of honesty 
and good manners, some have committed the most barbarous and 
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inhuman cruelties for the sake only of having their names (though infa- 
mous) recorded in history; and others there are who adhere and keep strict 
to their own opinion, merely, because it is contrary to reason and common 
sense, that they may thereby be distinguished from the rest of mankind, 
and have their names fill up a place in the newspapers, and be the com- 
mon receptacle of every man’s reflections, which though never so severe, 
seldom fail to flatter their vanity; and the pleasure of being talk'd of, 
makes them treat with contempt every thought striking at their character 
or deeds. (New Essays p 17) 


(In order to be scrupulously clear, I should perhaps say that I am not 
claiming that all of The Entertainer’s sentences are of this order. But such 
monstrosities as this are very frequent and they give the characteristic, or 
dominant, sense of style to the papers.) 

Secondly, the tone of these essays is that of a religious fanatic. Murphy 
was a severe, but gentlemanly, moralist; he never (for long) fell into the 
"enthusiastic" cant of horror, thunder, heinous sin, dissolution of the world, 
misery, torment, and the like, that rings persistently through all these mis- 
erable pieces. Mr Sherbo cites Murphy's concern about prostitution * as a 
parallel with the third Entertainer: but it is precisely the tone that dis- 
tinguishes the two writers on this subject. Murphy is indignant about the fate 
of women drawn into prostitution, but compassionate in his judgment of 
them; The Entertainer, on the other hand, overflows with revilings: "infa- 
mous creatures . .. base women... sinful commerce... pernicious vermine 
... villainous HARLOTS" and so on. The classicist Murphy, whose 
motto was nil admirari, never fell into such fanatic ravings in his 
life. The author of The Entertainer has another "voice," to be sure: the 
affectation of an unbuttoned, casual air, found in the Lucianic vision in No 
5, and in many of the "True Intelligence" items. But preponderantly the 
tone of thése essays is hortatory and evangelical. 

And finally, diction and vocabulary. Here the case is just about as con- 
clusive as internal evidence can provide. Mr Sherbo cites the appearance of 
some of Murphy's pet-words: "lucubrations," "visionary," "lustre," foible," 
and so on. Now it is true that these were favorite locutions with Murphy; but 
they were also common coin (“Myself, and every petty journalist," says the 
Connoisseur, "affect to dignify our hasty performances by styling them 


4 This was, of course, a general concern, and one could make a large bibliography of eighteenth- 
century references to prostitution. The well-known bagnios were a common scandal: Mr Sherbo 
says, of an allusion to one of them in The Entertainer, "I find no reference to Haddock's bagnio 
elsewhere" (p 195, n 45); but Haddock's was well known. 1t is commented upon by Moore in 
his discussion of bagnios in The World, No 9, and is mentioned in the Connoisseur, Nos 45, 
49, and 65. 
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Lucubrations"); and such words are only significant when found in a 
context of numerous other phrases and words that Murphy favored. If we 
examine the vocabulary of The Entertainer, once again without preconcep- 
tions, we find that the author has indeed an obsessive fondness for certain 
words and phrases. But what are they? Aside from general phrases of nar- 
rative service, shared with Murphy and others (though seldom with such 
deadly repetitiousness: e.g., “endeavoured to" at least 13 times and “resolved 
to" at least 15 times in a mere twelve essays) and aside from the vocabulary 
of horror, melancholy, and gloom, of the “heinousness” and “snares” of sin, 
which we have already remarked, one finds the repeated use of such locu- 
tions as "pitch'd upon” (at least six times), certainly not an obsessive phrase 
with Murphy, if indeed, he ever uses it at all; * “on the other side," where 
Murphy would say “on the contrary”; “awaked” where Murphy normally 
uses "awakened"; in one word," where Murphy normally says “in a word”; 
and perhaps most conclusive of all, the obsessive and iterated use of "whilst," 
which appears at least 19 times in this dozen essays, a word that I do not 
believe Murphy ever uses, but which most assuredly he never used in this 
repeated and exclusive manner. (It may be added that these usages also per- 
meate the "True Intelligence" sections, which are written in the author's 
informal style, and from which Mr Sherbo draws most of his parallels.) 
This is internal evidence if anything is internal evidence. And it seems to me 
conclusive. Whoever wrote The Entertainer, it surely was not Arthur 
Murphy. 

The rest, in a sense, is anticlimax. For in the further attributions that Mr 
Sherbo makes to Arthur Murphy one does not find negative evidence so clear- 
cut as that in The Entertainer. And the positive evidence presented is, again, 
difficult to assess. Not only are we faced with the old logician's problem, 
“How many hairs make a beard?" (101 hairs, 102, 103 . . . ?), but we have 
in addition the question "What kinds of hairs make a beard?" Or, to drop 
the allegory (as Fielding would say), we are faced with the subjective as 
well as objective weighing of a variety of kinds of evidence; and it is dubious 
that Mr Sherbo and I can come to any civil rapprochement here, because he 
finds evidence compelling that seems to me often rather murky. 

The attributions are too numerous to consider individually; they include 
eight essays on the theatre contributed to the London Chronicle in 1757- 
1758; twelve reviews in the Literary Magazine in 1757; the second prefatory 


5 Mr Sherbo gives us a footnote (p 195, n 54) to remark the other appearances of this phrase 
in The Entertainer; but he says nothing about its appearance in the known Murphy canon. 
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letter to Christopher Smart’s Hilliad, 1753 (for which Murphy had written 
the notes); two letters, signed respectively “Tragicomicus” and “Philomath,” 
in Henry Fieldings Covent-Garden Journal No 62 (16 September 1752); 
and the review of Dr John Brown's tragedy, Athelstan, in Smart’s Universal 
Visiter for March 1756. 

As with The Entertainer, Mr Sherbo has in these further attributions 
placed primary emphasis upon three elements of internal evidence: “favorite 
words,” particular likes and dislikes, and parallel passages. He has familiar- 
ized himself with the established canon of Arthur Murphy's writings and 
draws easily and confidently from this body of work for his examples and 
arguments. As I have said, I think Mr Sherbo's instincts are good; and I 
find myself in firm disagreement with only about seven of these 24 additional 
attributions.® But I believe that his instincts are better than his arguments, 
and this is the point I would make in the remarks that follow. 

First of all, diction and style. Mr Sherbo has, throughout, almost ignored 
the central matter of style. Surely one must demand of an argument from 
internal evidence that it concern itself with isolating the distinctive marks 
of an author’s style, in terms of patterns of word combinations, phrasing, sen- 
tence structure, syntax, and the like. Should this examination serve only a 
negative function (as it does in the case of The Entertainer), it is neverthe- 
less quite obviously of first importance. No scholar should presume to attrib- 
ute works to an author whose style he has not subjected to the kind of 
searching examination that Addison’s style received from Jan Lannering or, 
in a different way, Johnson’s from W. K. Wimsatt. About all that Mr Sherbo 
has done is to isolate what he calls “the nautical metaphor,” a loose figure that 
takes in “ebb and flow” and “launching” as well as any other image of the 
sea or sailing. This, like John Pike Emery’s figure of criticism in terms of 
painting, which Mr Sherbo takes over, is perhaps worth noting: but it is far 
too general to have independent value. As Professor Hagstrum and others 
have indicated, the criticism of literature in terms of painting was a stand- 
ard practice of the age. 

In the area of diction and vocabulary, Mr Sherbo has done somewhat 
better. He accurately identifies a number of Murphy’s favorite locutions 


(e.g, “tincture,” "lustre," "exquisite," “visionary,” “foibles,” “genteel,” 


8 Merely to satisfy curiosity, I offer the titles of those attributions I find difficult to believe are 
Murphys’ (but, of course, without argument my assessment has no special validity: (1-2) the 
two essays on the opera Attalo in the London Chronicle; (3-5) the reviews in the Literary Mag- 
azine of the Memoirs of the Marquis of Torcy, the Memoirs for the History of Madame de 


Maintenon, and (oh, most assuredly not by Murphy ) the review of Lord Paget’s Essay on Human 
Life; (6-7) the two letters in the Covent-Garden Journal. 
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“whimsical” ); and such a list would offer a good starting point for investiga- 
tion — if it were large enough. Mr Sherbo's is not. One could add to his list 
Murphy's fondness for such locutions as “latent,” “temper,” "phaenomenon," 
“circumstance(s),” “incumbent upon,” “perusal,” “frolick” (as an adjective), 
“rapidity” (especially “rapidity of parts”), “vehemence,” “from thence,” 
“sprightly,” “strokes” (found often in the so-called painting metaphor), “in- 
somuch that,” “premise(d)” as a verb, “palpable,” “I make no doubt,” “cer- 
tain it is,” “the mere English reader” (when rendering Latin or Greek pass- 
ages), and such Fieldingisms as “to say the truth” and “I apprehend.” But 
even this would not be satisfactory (though a much longer list than this has 
increased my own subjective confidence in some of Mr Sherbo’s attributions ). 
Professor Ellegard, whose studies of “Junius” offer an important beginning in 
the scientific study of authorship," has said in a public lecture that he found he 
could do with no fewer than 400 characteristic locutions as a starting point 
for statistical analysis. This may seem very demanding; but we are, after all, 
dealing with an important question: the addition to an author’s canon of 
works by which he will thereafter be assessed and described. If Arthur 
Murphy were taken to be the author of The Entertainer, we should certainly 
have to change our conception of him. 

And again, we must observe that Professor Ellegárd's list was only a start- 
ing point. For it is obvious that even the favorite locutions of a given author 
are seldom if ever peculiar to him alone. The words and phrases cited above 
were favorites with Murphy, but all of them were also in common use 
throughout the eigtheenth century (another Murphy favorite, “manly,” is 
almost a hallmark of the age; and Colman and Thornton in the Connoisseur 
are fonder of “whimsical” than Murphy himself was). A number of these 
words and phrases had been given currency by the Spectator and had become 
the property of every periodical essayist who followed.* So that our word- 
list for a given author can only be adequate if we have made some effort to 


7 Alvar Ellegärd, A Statistical Method for Determining Authorship: The Junius Letters, 1769- 
1772 (Stockholm 1962), and Who Was Junius? (Stockholm 1962). 

8 For instance, Mr Sherbo cites the observation in the “Theatre” essay No 7: “And I am of the 
same opinion in this respect, with Monsieur Boileau in regard to Virgil and Tasso; for I think 
that one truly golden line of Shakespear is worth all the clincant or tinsel of Mr Rowe” (p 81-82); 
to which the footnote reads: “Compare Murphy’s GIJ, No. 41 (1756), ‘the clinquant of an opera’ 
and No. 83 (1786), ‘Tasso’s tinsel.' " Now I happen to agree with Mr Sherbo that this particular 
essay is by Murphy; but the instance cited itself proves nothing except that everyone read the 
Spectator — which in No 5 had cited Boileau’s remark and provided the English phrasing: “all 
the Clincant or Tinsel of Tasso.” Those who had actually read Boileau were more likely to use 
his spelling, too, as John Gilbert Cooper (for instance) did: "that shining stuff, which Borzau 
calls Clinquant" (Letters concerning Taste, 1775, p 72), and one might wish to make an argu- 
ment of the discrepancy in spelling between Mr Sherbo’s two citations. 
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separate his obsessive use of its words from the practice of his contempo- 
raries. Some of Professor Ellegárd's statistical procedures are not within my 
competence; but his proceeding surely makes clear, by contrast, the ama- 
teurish and unsatisfactory nature of most earlier attemps to separate an 
author's practice from that of his contemporaries. There is still perhaps room 
for the inspired guess and instinctive certainty (Leibniz certitude lumi- 
neuse); but we shall not have scientific certainty in attributions from internal 
evidence until such a statistical procedure has been refined — and perhaps 
not even until there exist adequate concordances for the major prose-writers. 

All this may sound overly pessimistic and rigorous. After all, a number of 
sound attributions have been made in recent years with lesser tools than 
these, and have found general acceptance. But I speak of scientific certainty: 
it seems likely that for some years we shall have to rest content with some- 
thing less. This surely does not mean, however, that we must remain content 
with an inadequate exploitation of the tools we do have at hand. Which is 
my quarrel with Professor Sherbo. 

For, not only do I think that he has inadequately exploited the possibilities 
of style and diction; but (secondly) I find a great many of his arguments 
from parallels unconvincing. Even when he has chosen some effective evi- 
dence (as he often has), his procedure does not do that evidence justice. 
For there is no discrimination in his ranking of such material: it is simply 
listed, with no distinction, along with every other shred of evidence that 
Mr Sherbo can conceive. He has justified this kind of procedure more than 
once with the argument that a string of minor points "gains strength and 
importance by its very appearance in juxtaposition with the stronger points 
and, I would stress, with the other minor points also."? This is simply a 
matter of strategy, of course; but it is my contention that by presenting such 
an undigested, unanalyzed lump Mr Sherbo often obscures the truly valid 
pieces of evidence that he has patiently assembled, but will not patiently 
assess. 

For example, in his argument for the second prefatory letter to Christopher 
Smart's Hilliad (a most plausible attribution, made by Emery some years 
ago, for which Sherbo provides further evidence), we are given seriatim, 
with no attempt at distinction, Emery's slight evidence, then Sherbo's 
“launching metaphor,” the use of “efficient qualities” and of “chit-chat,” the 
praise for Cibber's Careless Husband, and the reference to “the cruelty of a 
tyrant, who used to tie a living person to a dead carcass.” Are all of these 


9? BNYPL rxu (1959) 9. 
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parallels of equal merit? Obviously not, for (to take one) the fact that 
Murphy had elsewhere praised Cibber’s Careless Husband has no value 
except negatively, in the sense that it is not inconsistent with Murphy's 
normal attitudes. The Careless Husband. was one of the most pcpular and 
one of the most consistently praised plays in the eighteenth-century reper- 
tory: to concur in this general opinion scarcely distinguishes a writer from 
his fellows. The essay itself does indeed display many marks of Arthur 
Murphy's style and vocabulary, and I believe that Murphy wrcte it. But 
Professor Sherbo's argument, by itself, would scarcely have convinced me, 
however glad I am to have his evidence. 

So, too, I think he vitiates his case for the "Theatre" essays in tte London 
Chronicle by insisting (unreasonably) that "the evidence for Murphy's 
authorship lies, not in any one essay alone, but in all the essays taken 
together" (p 76). There is no inherent necessity that Murphy should have 
written all these essays, simply because they occur in a series (indeed, I 
believe that at least two of them, on the opera Attalo, are not his); and to 
insist arbitrarily upon this "all-or-nothing" principle merely obscures the very 
plausible evidence that can be brought to bear upon individual essays in the 
series. Moreover, the catch-all method again creates doubt razher than 
forcing assent. Along with some very good evidence, we get suck parallels 
as that between the image of “a wretched piece of coarse, ill-joined, linsey- 
woolsey stuff" in one of the "Theatre" essays and an image from the Murphy 
canon of "any rag of an episode, which is generally of a quite different stuff 
from the main piece" (New Essays, p 77). A parallel so vague as this has no 
evidential value whatever: it is an invitation to disbelief. (We might as 
reasonably call the essay Churchills because he speaks of "flimsy linsey- 
woolsey scenes” in the Apology!) Mr Sherbo’s insistence upon giving “evi- 
dence" such as this equal ranking with the rest of his instances is, if nothing 
else, a notable failure in the strategy of argument.” 

And, in a sense, this is the heart of my concern. For although some of my 
criticism of Professor Sherbo's procedure would be equally applicable to other 
attribution-studies in recent years, the scatter-shot method that he hzs insisted 


10 However, Mr Sherbo seldom falls into unsophisticated or obvious traps, such as thet of circular 
argument (e.g., citing The Entertainer as evidence for another attribution to be argaed, p 181) 
or of self-contradiction (one instance: after arguing on p 117, 127, and so forth, that echoes of 
himself, very close in time, are positive evidence for Murphy's hand, he declares on p 136, 
apropos of two puffs for Johnson's Proposals: “Since Murphy may be presumed to Lave written 
his introductory remarks to both reprintings at roughly the same time, he probably took care 
not to echo himself." One can't have it both ways.) 
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upon (and stubbornly defended)? is more peculiarly his; and my primary 
reason for objecting to it is that it is self-defeating: it obscures the very 
positive virtues of Mr Sherbo’s industry and sensitivity. I heartily wish that 
he would revamp his strategy precisely because I believe as strongly as he 
does in the importance of internal evidence and because I am most earnestly 
concerned with the questions that he has raised — and most warmly sympa- 
thetic to the endeavors in which he is engaged. 


11 See especially BNYPL rxm (1959) 367-371. 





Imitation or Concealment: 
Who Wrote the Entertainer Essays? 


By ARTHUR SHERBO 
Michigan State University 


AM GRATEFUL to Professor Miller for his interest in my canonical 
labors and for having forced me to turn back to Arthur Murphy whom 
I had forgotten for the past five years. Mr Miller's close scrutiny of my New 
Essays by Arthur Murphy, for him, in part, an exercise in preparation for 
the complexities of the Fielding canon, has set some questions which I did 
not ask myself and has suggested to me certain statements which I did not 
make in my book. I welcome the chance to atone for these sins of omission 
and to discuss thus publicly with Mr Miller some of the difficulties that beset 
us. Although my title seems to limit me solely to the Entertainer essays, 
where Mr Miller's disagreement is most extreme, Y shall take up all of his 
arguments against my methods and conclusions. For ease of comparison I 
shall consider his statements and objections seriatim — insofar as possible. 
Mr Miller has evidently misunderstood the attitude of mind in which I 
approached canonical problems in my book. Whatever I may have said or 
may in the future say about the end results of canonical inquiries, I ended 
my "Conclusion" by writing, "That I realize the bounds beyond which inter- 
nal evidence cannot take us will be manifest from the quotation, part of 
Samuel Johnson's first note on The Two Gentlemen of Verona in his edition 
of Shakespeare, 1765, with which I conclude. “But by the internal marks of 
a composition, he writes, ‘we may discover the author with probability, 
though seldom with certainty." " I do not, hence, claim any essay for Murphy 
with absolute or, as Mr Miller believes (p 468), ultimately possible "scien- 
tific” certainty, and I am relatively sure now that Johnson's “seldom with 
certainty" should be emended to read "never with certainty." But I would 
also say that the degree of probability that a particular author wrote a given 
piece can be so great as to border on certainty. Where the decision upon 
authorship is limited to two known candidates, for example, the borderline 
between extreme probability and certainty tends to be thinner and thinner. 
Notice of the work of Mosteller and Wallace on the Federalist papers is 
apropos here.’ I might say now, too, that I have been working with electronic 
computers on problems of identifying style, but so far without positive 
results. 


1 Inference and. Disputed. Authorships, 1964. 
[471] 
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When Mr Miller comes to The Entertainer he voices his first specific 
objections. I had italicized the word "entertain" in Murphy’s last GIJ ? and 
implied, according to Mr Miller, that "Murphy was, with this word, letting 
the public know he was now also authoring The Entertainer." I did not so 
imply (see my p 192, n 5); I believe Murphy was having his private little 
joke and could later, if he so wished, point to the last GIJ and explain "enter- 
tain" as a clue to his authorship of The Entertainer. Of course, as Mr Miller 
remarks, others, including Murphy, spoke of entertaining their readers with 
their essays. The point is that Murphy used it in a context which, because of 
even the mere suspicion that he was then engaged in a periodical titled The 
Entertainer, gives it significance. Hence the value of "entertain" here is not 
zero; itis very little, true, but it is a plus quantity and enough plus quantities 
eventually add up to something. I do not, and possibly this was an error of 
strategy, give much weight to this piece of evidence, and I am sorry if my 
very early mention of it caused Mr Miller and others to think I was holding 
it up as a prime piece of evidence. This is the very “heart” of Mr Miller's 
"concern" (Miller, p 17), by the way: that is, that I use a "scatter-shot 
method," that I insist upon giving all my bits of evidence "equal ranking." 
Again I am sorry if my failure to make some sort of statement about my views 
on this has led Mr Miller astray. I do not give all my evidence equal weight; 
indeed, in my "Uses and Abuses of Internal Evidence"? I gave ranking to 
the arguments in my case for Johnson's authorship of the “Essay on Elegies” 
and did the same in the evidence I adduced for dating certain of Smart's 
poems from internal evidence." J imagined, in the Murphy book, that read- 
ers would realize without my saying so that certain evidence was obviously 
stronger than other. I still think that weak bits of evidence when present 
with strong pieces contribute to rather than take away from the total weight 
of that evidence. 

Mr Miller (p 4) dismisses the similarity of format between the GIJ and 
The Entertainer and that between "Charles Ranger" and "Charles Mercury" 
as evidence that "someone who admired Murphy, or was fairly close to him, 
had tried to copy his journal's obvious features" and explains the blatant 
puffs for Murphy in The Entertainer as “friendly free advertising.” Mr Miller 
also points out that Murphy mocked "clandestine writers of their own pane- 


2 Gray’s-Inn Journal; so throughout. 

3 Bulletin of The New York Public Library xm (1959) 5-22. Reprinted this spring in Essags 
in Attribution, Cornell University Press, a volume that includes most of the Bulletin symposium 
on Internal Evidence. 

32 Journal of English and Germanic Philology tv (1956) 41-57. 
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gyrick" in the 1786 version of the GIJ, No 57. While I do not take any eight- 
eenth-century writers statements about himself, his actions, motives, or 
intentions literally until I have other proof of their reliability, it 5 well to 
note here that the quoted phrase was added in the 1786 revision of the GIJ 
and does not appear in No 18 (1754) or No 16 (1756) from which i: derives. 
This remark, then, is some thirty years after the event. And blatant puffing, 
as witness the egregious examples of John Newbery and Christopher Smart, 
the latter Murphy's close friend in the early 1750s, was an acceptable and 
prevalent practice. 

Next is the matter of the author of The Entertainers mistakes ir. matters 
theatrical. Against Mr Miller's first two citations (p 5) there is no defense 
except the possibility that Foote was originally to play opposite Murphy and 
then plans were changed; Foote’s first role in the theatre was as Otnello, for 
whatever that is worth. The date of the performance of The Conscious 
Lovers is accurate; I was wrong in calling it mistaken, having misinterpreted 
the words "on Saturday next" (my p 44). And when The Entertainer writes 
“We hear that a new tragedy is now in rehearsal . . . and written by the cele- 
brated Mr Johnson, author of the Rambler" he may be repeating hearsay. 
And, of course, he later corrects the rumor. But I don’t think the Zew mis- 
takes, now reducible to one or two, are important. I do think impo:tant the 
fact that Mr Miller dismisses so many of my parallels between the GIJ and 
The Entertainer, in matters theatrical as well as in others, with the remark 
that they were not peculiar to Murphy. Let us grant that commendation of 
Foote was widespread, although certainly not universal. Let us grant that 
Miss Nossiter and Miss Macklin were praised by others. But Murphy praised 
them more and more often than others; he almost got into a duel for his 
championship of Miss Nossiter (my p 13). Was everybody also praising Mrs 
Gregory as greatly and as often as Murphy did? (my p 13). To Mr Miller 
"the parallels of situation seem . . . far too loose and too commonplace to 
require much comment." Among these he places "the anecdote of a waiter 
who salutes his customers by declaring he has a fine girl for them" (p 5). 
Reference to my page 15 will show that Murphy used this in the 1754 GIJ, 
No 42 and then again in 1786, No 38. In 1754 the waiter says “I have a fine 
girl now please your Honour"; in 1786 the waiter describes "a fine girl,” simi- 
larly reserved for the men making inquiry; and in The Entertainer, No 8 the 
waiter says he has "one of the finest girls in the nation" who has been kept 
wholly for your honour" (my italics throughout). These are more tkan loose 
and commonplace parallels, especially when they occur in an essay :n which 
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such of Murphy's favorites as "for my part," "at length," “precipice,” "relish" 
(vb), and “peruse” appear; * in which in the True Intelligence section a 
wealthy lord blows his brains out and the jury brings in a verdict of lunacy 
but when ^a poor fellow, in want, hanged himself" the jury brought in a 
verdict of felo de se, an item which should be compared with GIJ, No 10 
(1754) in which seven suicides are listed, six being pronounced lunatic and 
one, the only one in need, pronounced felo de se after he had hanged him- 
self. It is only when Mr Miller selects one piece of my chain of evidence — 
or one twig in my bundle — that he seems to weaken my case. And in the 
matter of the waiter anecdote he has picked out a strong twig, even though 
it seems weak to him. I might add that Entertainer No 8 is harsh on rebuses 
and enigmas as is Murphy (see my note 48). 

In the True Intelligence section to this same third Entertainer there is a 
reference to what Mr Miller quite properly calls "the notorious Elizabeth 
Canning affair," for it attracted great attention and most writers managed to 
ring in some reference to the case. The author of the Entertainer did so 
five times in as many essays; Murphy referred to her some twelve times in 
his writings, once as late as 1787, thirty-three years after its occurrence. I 
think the amount of interest displayed by Murphy and by the author of The 
Entertainer is excessive and I look upon this as another piece of evidence 
linking the two. So, too, with the Marriage Act; both harp on it too much, 
Murphy revising GIJ, No 58 (1756) to include a reference to the Act in the 
1786 revised GIJ, No 68. (The reference to the Marriage Act does not occur 
in Entertainer No 3). Y do not, it is plain, agree with Mr Miller that pre- 
occupations such as these "cannot be used to prove the hand of anyone"; Y 
believe that when these allusions become what I have termed them, pre- 
occupations, they can, in conjunction with other evidence, be of real value. 
Some of the other evidence I refer to is the number of verbal parallels that 
Mr Miller dismisses without comment. 

But Mr Miller reserves his heaviest attack for my failure to consider evi- 
dence against Murphy's possible authorship of the twelve Entertainer essays, 
and I am glad to note that he never questions that they are of common 
authorship, for there is much to link them together. Theoretically, Mr Miller 
is right; I did not systematically seek evidence against the claim I was mak- 
ing for Murphy. Practically, that is, as far as the Entertainer essays are con- 
cerned, he is wrong, and I still believe the essays are Murphy's. Most of 
what follows, then, is in substantiation of this belief and is again in the 


* See below, pages 482—485. 
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form of direct answer to Mr Miller's objections. Here, too, I wish to refer to 
my title, for there are certain aspects of the style of the Entertainer that 
warrant the suspicion that Murphy was trying to hide his identity by using 
certain distinctive words and phrases that he would not ordinarily use (my 
theory) or that a not too skillful imitator was at work (Mr Miller's theory). 

Mr Miller speaks of the appearance in the Entertainer of a “reiterated 
and obsessive use of words that were scarcely in Murphy's vocabulary" and 
of my failure to say anything of "larger questions of style and tone" (Miller, 
p 7) — elusive words at best. Now, Mr Miller bases a good deal of his 
argument on the belief that Murphy is “a conscious stylist (‘and upon all 
Occasions I shall think it incumbent on me to have some regard to what is 
commonly called Stile’ — Gray’s-Inn Journal, No 1): he thought of bim- 
self as an elegant writer, and normally he is — in the vein, that is, of Tillot- 
son and Addison, which served the great majority of Augustan periodical 
essayists until the Johnsonian mode began to prevail" (Miller, p 8). Here is 
what a close student of Murphy's style in the GIJ has to say, 


Although, at its best, the style is clear, vigorous, and lively, Murphy's 
performance did not always reach the level of his aim [as expressed in 
GIJ, 52 (1754 ed)]. The vocabulary is fluent and animated, but some- 
times colloquial and inexact. At times the sentences are long and unduly 
co-ordinated. Tautology and repetition are not infrequent. Now and then, 
verbs and subjects do not agree in number; and metaphors, if not mixed, 
are at least extremely involved. Sentences begin with co-ordinating con- 
junctions and end with prepositions. The thought here and there, is 
unclear or inexactly expressed, or even incompletely worked out. He 
may have been somewhat aware of his shortcomings, for at one point in 
the series [No 31, 1754] he wrote that he was "told by Euphrosine that I 
advanced with rather too great an Air of Negligence, and the Goddess 
advised me to avoid having an Air of Thoughtlessness, when I endeav- 
ored to appear careless" [in his periodical essays]. In short, though the 
style in the first edition is usually adequate and sometimes excellent, it 
creates on the whole the impression of haste and carelessness. It reveals 
only too clearly the conditions under which the writing was done. 
Murphy was relatively young, and he wrote under the pressure of a dead- 
line. .. . In matters of style, he seems to have written as well as his skill 
would permit in the time available, but beyond that, his prepositions 
might fall where they would.** 


The same authority notes that Murphy's style, as evidenced by the kind 
of revision he practiced in 1786, improved, but the leisurely revision of his 


4a Roland Botting, "The Textual History of Murphy's GIJ,” Research Studies of the State Col- 
lege of Washington xxv (1957) 43-44. 
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later years is not the style of the early 1750s when he was trying to make a 
living by writing the GIJ and learning to be an actor — and possibly writing 
the Entertainer essays, all at the same time. There was no time to lavish on 
niceties of style and, anyway, the printers botched things up terribly, as 
witness his Advertisement to the 1756 edition of the GIJ, where “with all 
due Resignation, he gives up Commas and Points, Errors of the Press, and 
all those Inaccuracies, which Horace tells us arise from Inadvertency, or the 
Imbecillity of human Nature." And he had reason for his complaint; errors 
of spelling and punctuation abound in the first two editions of the GIJ. 
Murphy was aware that he was partly at fault for this, as witness the follow- 
ing dialogue between Ranger and his Soul in GIJ No 11 p 54; Ranger speaks 
first. 


Don't you some Times defer Things to the last Day, and don’t you let 
Inaccuracies escape from you, which a little Time would inform you want 
Correction? 


Soul — There I allow you hit me, but the Nature of periodical Writings 
must admit some slight Inadvertencies, the Dissipations of Pleasure, and 
a thousand other Ávocations must inevitably disconcert a Person at 
Times; and then one is not always in the same Humour. But why don't 
you take Care to Correct the Press? 


And so on for two more sentences. Murphy was avowedly lax in correcting 
his essays; he evidently did almost nothing for The Entertainer — although 
there is one list of errata therein." 

Mr Miller's choice of a poor sentence from The Entertainer can be read on 
page 9, and it is, of course, a miserable specimen. Compare it with the follow- 
ing, however: 


That this has succeeded far beyond his warmest Hopes, he is not back- 
ward to acknowledge; he thinks himself obliged to his candid Readers 
for the favourable Reception, they have hitherto been pleased to afford 
to the Productions of his leisure Hours, and, though he is not inclinable 
to arrogate to himself any Vanity on this Head, he is notwithstanding 
pleased, in a particular Degree, to find that this, his first Attempt, has 
gone on with growing Reputation, from the first Outset, to this present 
Saturday, without anticipating the public Favour by Puffs in the News- 
papers, or by the Address of Emissaries, who should confidently assert, 
that it was to be the joint Labour and Production of some of the best 


5 See GIJ No 52 (1756) in the last paragraph of which Murphy is sarcastic at the expense of 
the Compositor who, “finding that my Occupations will not permit me to revise the Paper my- 
self, is kind enough, upon several Occasions, to alter Words and Phrases according to his own 
Taste, and whenever a Phrase does not entirely please him, the Reader, [sic] is sure to see 
something substituted in its room. . . .” 
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Writers of the Age; without a Combination of Booksellers to support it 
by a Subscription, and without the Patronage of any great Man what- 
ever. (GIJ, No 52, 1756) 


Having dabbled a little in some of our, modern Poets, there hardly 
arose an Incident, but what our Fellow-traveller would repeat twenty or 
thirty Verses in a Breath, from Sir Richard Blackmore, the CHOICE, or 
some such ingenious Work; and the Misfortune was, that what he last 
recited, opened new Traces, and he was sure to continue, as long as his 
Memory supplied him; like the Mzn at the Fair, who will spew you up 
Ribbond by the Yard, while there remains any in his Mouth; ard this 
Similitude I take to be very picturesque on the present Occasion, with this 
Difference only, that what the latter evacuates, does not indicate a bad 
Digestion; whereas the former constantly discovers a foul Stomach, which 
cannot contain its Crudities; and on this Account, I take your Ribband- 
spewer to be much the more agreeable Fellow of the two. (GIJ, No 43, 
1756) 


I might further expatiate in a Strain of Raillery on the Fair, and might 
urge, that Woman is very justly defined by the Greek Philosopher, “An 
Animal delighting in Finery," and that is not in the Power of th» best 
Writers of the Age, to attract the attention of that wandering Sex, who 
are evermore entertained with the Chit-chat, which issues from the-r own 
pretty red Lips, than with a Perusal of a Composition, calculated to re- 
trench their Follies, to regulate their Fancy, to improve their Intellec- 
tuals, and to encourage them to the Acquisition of those mental Beauties, 
such as Sweetness of Temper, Affability, and good Sense, which will be 
always sure to confer upon them the most permanent Embellishments, 
and will prove the best Wash for the Complexion, and an infallibE Pre- 
servative against the Encroachments made upon the Tincture of the Skin, 
by Envy, Malice, Tea, Scandal, and painful Watchings at a Gaming-table. 
(GIJ, No 104, 1756) 


In his sixth Book also there are several Scenes of the most tender 
Nature; and the Grief of the Mother after the Death of Nisus and Eury- 
alus, and the Lamentations of Evander, are all to be ranked in the same 
Class, and, in my Opinion, afford a Pleasure not to be met in either of the 
other Poets, even though Homer has succeeded so well in Hectors last 
Scene with Andromache, and though our great Milton has a great Deal 
of finely impassioned Dialogue in his justly celebrated Poem, Virgii more 
frequently applies himself to the Passions of his Readers, than the other 
two, and, notwithstanding some pretty strong Improbabilities, he does 
not so frequently shock our Reason, as the Grecian Poet, who certainly in 
most of his Battles, and in a great Part of his celestial Machinery, is 
extravagant to the highest Degree. (GIJ, No 47, 1754) 


There is little difference. Mr Miller says “monstrosities” such as he quotes 
are “very frequent and they give the characteristic, or dominant sense of 
style of these papers." There are twelve Entertainers and 104 GIJ's; I could 
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quote many many more examples of long, rambling, poorly constructed sen- 
tences from the GIJ and from The Test, a series of 35 political papers written 
soon after the GIJ.* I am willing, however, to let readers decide for them- 
selves whether Mr Miller's assessment of Murphy as a stylist is a just one. 
Mr Miller turns to the tone of the Entertainer essays and says that it is that 

of “a religious fanatic,” that it persists “through all these miserable pieces,” 
and that Murphy “never (for long) fell into the ‘enthusiastic’ cant of horror, 
thunder,” etc ete (p 9). He then quotes from the third Entertainer in proof 
of the fact that Murphy did not share the Entertainer’s loathing and ani- 
mosity for prostitutes as expressed in that third essay. Mr Miller has over- 
looked the fact that the third Entertainer is a letter from Timothy Soberful 
and that Murphy — I am now boldly speaking of him as the author of the 
series — is attempting, evidently with some success judging from Mr Miller's 
reaction, to imitate the enthusiastic cant of somebody who bears such a 
name and character. Contrast. with Soberful's letter the one paragraph of 
comment which The Entertainer appends (New Essays, p 28); there is no 
cant there, What is more, all the Entertainers are not miserable little pieces, 
nor are they persistently marked by this tone, whether it comes from a “cor- 
respondent” or not. Mr Miller exempts No 5 and many of the “True Intelli- 
gence” items from the sweeping statement that “the tone of these essays is 
[preponderantly] hortatory and evangelical.” The truth of the matter is that 
of the twelve essays two are Oriental tales, two tell the story of a kind of 
Spanish Clarissa Harlowe, one is an allegory, and four are from fictitious 
correspondents named Timothy Soberful, Henry Madewise, George Free- 
man, and Andrew Liquier. For nine of the twelve essays, remarks about tone 
and style, with certain execptions, of course, must take into account genre 
or fictive premise. But perhaps even stronger as evidence against Mr Miller's 
attempt to exonerate Murphy from the possible charge that he did not adopt 
the tone of Entertainer No 8, at least for long, is the following, from GIJ 
No 51 (1754 ed), published almost simultaneously with Entertainer No 8 on 
Sept 14 1754: 

A Spirit of Enterprize administers to the Heart, in which its Pulsations 

are felt, the strongest and most glowing Measures our Constitutions can 

admit; Doubts and Fears may arise, but they are soon quenched by san- 

guine Hope; Success hovers over the young Schemist’s Head; Fame 


stands in a Corner of the Picture, which fond Fancy has framed, blowing 
her immortal Trumpet, and Happiness and gay Serenity dart in sprightly 


8 See Test, No 1, first and third sentences and last sentence in second paragraph; No 2, the 
paragraphs beginning “As a great source” and “If from the summit”; No 3, the very last sen- 
tence; No 5, the sentence beginning “It is a maxim.” One need not go on, 
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Vibrations through his Soul. Happy were the golden Days never to evap- 
oratel But Clouds arise that blot the intellectual Radiance, and as soon 
as the Beams of Imagination are diminished, the Passions, like Flowers at 
the Setting Sun, immediately are contracted, the Spirits, that expanded 
every Nerve, sink in their Channels, subside into Languor, and Satiety 
takes Possession of the Mind. 


And if we must speak of tone of the two Oriental tales in the Entertainer I 
invite comparison with GIJ Nos 32 and 88 in the 1756 edition. And GIJ No 23 
(1756) should be compared with Entertainer No 21. 

Mr Miller comes now to diction and vocabulary. He has recourse to the 
argument that many of Murphy's favorite locutions were "common coin" 
and quotes one example from the Connoisseur to show that journalists digni- 
fied their “hasty performances by styling them Lucubrations,” the last being 
one of Murphy's favorite words. Now, I do not and nobody ever should, 
claim that any writer has a monopoly of this word or that phrase. Of course, 
all words are there to be used by whoever wants them; it is the degree to 
which particular words or phrases are used or avoided that reveals some- 
thing about one aspect of style. For, however you may want to dress it up, 
style involves words: those which a writer likes or dislikes, how he uses 
them with other words, and how often or how seldom he uses them. Murphy 
uses “lucubrations” for a total of thirty-two times in twenty-five of the 104 
GIJ essays. If the writer of The Connoisseur essays used the word as often, 
I should willingly relegate it to a position of far lesser importance in con- 
sidering Murphy's style. But perhaps Mr Miller will agree with me on this 
point. He goes on, as part of the same paragraph, to say, "If we examine the 
vocabulary of The Entertainer, once again without preconceptions, we find 
that the author has indeed an obsessive fondness for certain words and 
phrases" and he then acknowledges that certain "general phrases of narra- 
tive service" are shared with Murphy and others, although "seldom with 
such deadly repetitiousness," citing thirteen appearances of "endeavoured 
to" and fifteen of "resolved to" in the twelve Entertainers. Let me say that 
Murphy used "resolved to" twenty-three tímes in nineteen of the 104 GIJ 
essays and seventeen times in fifteen of the 85 Test essays. He used "endeav- 
oured to" even more, to the point of deadly repetitiousness: fifty-five times in 
forty-two GIJ essays and thirty times in twenty-two Test essays. While 
Murphy will use "determined to," "take a resolution," or "come to a resolu- 
tion" he almost never varies "endeavour to." I would not call his or the 
Entertainer's use of "endeavour to" or "resolve to" obsessive; I would say 
that the widespread use of even such a "general phrase of narrative service" 
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as "endeavour to" makes it easier to see Murphy as The Entertainer. 1 would 
note also that The Entertainer uses "determined to" at least once (No 9) — 
and in the GIJ Murphy could go from Nos 18 to 21 or from 81 to 89 without 
using "determined to" in the intervening essays. In other words, the use of 
these two phrases in the Entertainer points in the direction of Murphy rather 
than away from him — if it can be used as a pointer at all. 

Mr Miller quite properly takes me to task for not having noted that such 
words and phrases as "pitched upon," "on the other side" (for "on the other 
hand"), “in one word," “awaked” (Murphy "normally" uses “awakened”), 
and, “perhaps most conclusive of all the obsessive and iterated use of ‘whilst’ " 
(Miller p 10) are seldom if ever to be found in Murphy's known work. (Inci- 
dentally, I might say, in the light of Mr Miller's fifth footnote, that I remarked 
on the appearances of "pitched upon" in the various Entertainers only to 
strengthen the case for common authorship. ) I have reread the GIJ, the Test, 
the life of Fielding, the life of Johnson, and a number of the essays in the 
London Chronicle without finding a single example of "pitched upon," or of 
"on the other side," and I have even remarked another usage in the Enter- 
tainer, “in fine" for “in short" (Murphy's usual locution), which does not 
occur in those parts of the canon I have just mentioned. However, Murphy 
uses "awaked" three times in the GIJ, Nos 89 (1754), 4 and 26 (1756); he 
uses “whilst” once in GIJ, No 22 (1754) and once in the Test, No 4. What is 
more, the Entertainer's obsession with "whilst" was not so overriding as to 
prevent him from using “while” in No 3 (New Essays, p 26), even though 
he uses the offending "whilst" in the same essay. But the others, "pitched 
upon,” “on the other side,” “in one word,” and “in fine,” are not in the parts 
of the canon I reread; and there are about nineteen “whilst’s” in the Enter- 
tainer to one “while.” How, then, does one explain this? Two possibilities 
jump to the mind: either a good but not sufficiently good imitator is present 
or Murphy is trying to hide his identity — even though he failed miserably 
in my eyes. No reader of these papers needs to be told how much eighteenth- 
century English writers delighted in cloaking their identities and in literary 
mystification of all kinds, Murphy more than once expressed his view that 
periodical writers should remain anonymous: “it is absolutely necessary that 
an Author should never suffer himself to be known,” he wrote in GI] No 27 
(1754). This essay was expanded in 1786, becoming No 85; further quota- 
tion from this essay is to be found in New Essays, page 7. The reader will 
also observe there that in at least three other GIJ essays Murphy gives rea- 
sons why the periodical essayist should remain unknown as long as possible. 
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In GIJ, No 11 (1754) Rangers Soul says to him, “what business had ycu to 
discover the Author [Ranger himself]? Prejudices will unavoidably arise 
against a known Writer.” And when he edited his works for an edition in 
1786 he wrote in the Preface that the reader would find “all that I have writ- 
ten, or would now be answerable for” with two exceptions that he names. 
He hopes no traces of his political papers are left and he omits and naver 
mentions the pieces he wrote for the Literary Magazine, the London Chroni- 
cle, or the Monthly Review — although in 1787 he publicly claimed. the 
review of Burke's Sublime done for the Literary Magazine thirty years 
earlier. Of course he would not include The Entertainer; it was not good 
enough even in his own eyes. 

I wish now to assume what no one has questioned, i.e, that the Entertainer 
essays were written by one author. No 5, the Lucianic dialogue, is good of 
its kind and worthy of Murphy. No 11, with its criticism of Hamlet, Macoeth 
and Philips’ Distrest Mother contains much that links it with Murphy's 
known work (See New Essays, p 11-12 and note 16). No 7, a letter by one 
"George Freeman," contains the launching metaphor, another longer nauti- 
cal metaphor, a metaphorical use of "precipice," the expressive "putting a 
period to their existence" (see New Essays, p 16 and note 23), refers at 
length to the Canning affair and to Theodore of Corsica, praises Maria M ack- 
lin in her first appearance as Polly in The Beggar's Opera, takes opportunity 
to glance disapprovingly at the London Evening Post (see New Essays, 
note 92), and contains such favorites of Murphy's as “for my part,” "lucu5ra- 
tions,” "utmost," and “perusal” (with “perused”). It also contains three ases 
of “whilst,” and one each of “in fine" and “in one word." The former list zs of 
parallels of subject matter, metaphors, and vocabulary, extending to verbal 
similarities with the Murphy canon; the latter contains three locutions, at 
least one of which can be found in the Murphy canon, which Murohy 
avoided. Which evidence is to be given more weight, especially when one 
considers the fact that all the essays are from the same hand? * 


T For lack of a better place, compare the following, 
The Author of a Criticism . . . who threatens me with many more . . . will do well tc 
send. his performances to the Monthly Review. [and] The Verses on the British Her- 
ring Industry, 1 think will do for the Gazetteer. (GIJ No 45, 1754 ed, my italics) 
with 
my Se pu will do well to send it to . . . verses in praise of Mr, Murphy 
. « . will do for the Gazetteer . . . remarks upon a novel . . . will do for the 
Monthly Review (Entertainer, No X, New Essays, p 03) 


Also, Ranger finds three letters, the first of which reads, quite simply, "| have read your last, 
and damn your Soul" Mercury finds three letters; the first reads "I am a public-house-kceper 
in the Strand, and damn your soul." 
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I have spoken of "for my part," "utmost," and "propagate" as favorites 
with Murphy, for in an effort to do some justice to Mr Miller's argument that 
my list of words favored by Murphy was far from long enough, I have reread 
the fifty-two essays of the 1754 GIJ, the essays nearest in time to the Enter- 
tainer, and the additional fifty-two essays which went into the 1756 edition. 
I have also reread The Test essays, the first series of London Chronicle 
reviews, thirty-seven in number but ranging from a single paragraph to 
some five columns of the newspaper, as well as the life of Fielding and that 
of Johnson. I discovered what all who try to evolve a list of frequently recur- 
ring words and phrases in a large body of material by reading and rereading 
ultimately must discover, the human eye and memory is all too fallible. One 
reads along, suddenly discovers that a word or a phrase has, or seems to 
have, occurred several times before, notes it down for listing in a now neces- 
sary second or third reading, and then repeats the whole painful process 
when one or more other such words or phrases crop up. The answer, of 
course, is an electronic computer and a simple concordance program, some- 
thing which I shall comment upon briefly later. But I give now the results 
of a manual count of some other locutions Murphy favored. The total in the 
following list is for the portion of the canon I mention in this paragraph. The 
words bearing asterisks are listed because Mr Miller calls attention to them 
( Miller, p 467). The last column gives the number of different GIJ essays in 
which each appears. 


Number of Number of 

Words Total GIJ Essays Words Total GIJ Essays 
above mentioned harmony 48 25 
(variously spelled) 8 26 20 * improper, to be not 28 17 
animadversion ® 27 15 * insomuch that 15 6 
* apprehend (I or we) 10 27 18 * latent 12 10 
at length 11 77 33 manifest 15 38 18 
* certain it is 12 17 9 * manly 23 14 
conducive 19 13 * opinion, to be of 16 24 15 
* delicate 18 25 13 part, for my 34 26 
* doubt, to make no 14 24 13 personage 17 72 32 
embellishment 40 28 * peruse 18 74 46 
expatiate 15 13 * premise (vb.) 9 6 
* frolic (adjective) 8 6 propagate 19 14 4 


8 Also “just mentioned,” “last mentioned,” “mentioned above,” and “already mentioned,” but 
the figures do not include these. 


® Here, and elsewhere, I give figures for a word in all its forms. 
10 But also “I am apprehensive” and “in my apprehension”; there is almost no word, if there is 


any, about which Murphy is obsessive. 
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Number of Number of 

Words Total GIJ Essays Words Total GIJ Essays 

relish 20 26 19 * thence, from 23 35 23 ; 
render ?1 191 61 utmost 24 41 27 
* sprightly 25 18 vain, in 30 14 
* stroke ?2 11 9 * vehement 81 12 
subsist 34 18 vein, of 25 34 21 
* temper 77 38 vent 23 17 


What little can be claimed for this list is that certain words or phrases that 
seem frequently recurrent in Murphy's work are not really so and that some 
favored words, both common and possibly uncommon, have been over- 
looked. Always there is the probability that the computer would reveal other 
favorites. Words like “embellishment,” “harmony,” “manifest,” “personage,” 
“peruse” (with reservations), “render,” “temper,” and “utmost,” and phrases 
such as “at length,” “for my part,” “in vain,” and “vein of” must be con- 
sidered in any statement about Murphy’s vocabulary. A secondary list might 


include such words and phrases as the following: 





11 Almost never “finally” or at “last”; I say “almost” here and elsewhere because although I did 
not find an example I am painfully aware of the ease of overlooking them. In reviewing some 
of the statistics of frequency in my New Essays I found that I had erred a few times, but always 
by failing to record all appearances of a given word rather than by recording more than there 
actually were. 


12 At least equally often, “it is certain.” 


18 Figures here and for “stroke” are only for the fifty-two new essays in the 1756 edäion; I had 
reread the GIJ too many times to turn back once more, let alone to the London Chsonicle, the 
Test, and the two biographies. 


14 But also “I do not doubt,” “there is no doubt,” etc. 

15 In 10 of the 38 it appears as “it is manifest.” 

16 But also “it is my opinion” and “in my opinion.” 

17 Twice as “person” in Tests 15 and 16, but I caught it nowhere else. 


18 This word is, I think, too common in the century to mean much, although Murpay’s use of 
“perusal” in the beginning paragraph of a number of essays became almost a formule. 


19 Hence not such a favorite with Murphy as I had suspected before actually countirg again. 


20 Seventeen times as a noun. 

21 Samuel Johnson uses “render” twice only in his twenty-nine Adventurers and the whole of 
Rasselas; John Hawkesworth, forty-three times in twenty-nine Adventurers and Almoran and 
Hamet. 

22 See note 13 above. 

23 The totals include also “from hence” and “from whence.” 

24 Johnson uses the word seven times in his twenty-nine Adventurers and Rasselas; Hawkes- 
worth, twenty-three times in twenty-nine Adventurers and Almoran and Hamet. 

25 Only once in the Test, as “sportive vein,” and hence not counted. The term was a litera 
one with Murphy, being linked with “humor,” “wit,” “satire,” etc. Particular kinds of periodical 
essays seem to have demanded certain variations in vocabulary. 
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Number of Number of 

Words Total GI] Essays Words Total GIJ Essays 
assemblage 12 8 inclinable to 6 4 
be that as it may 26 8 6 inlets 28 6 4 
complacence 13 11 obtrude 29 8 7 
elevate and surprise ?* 8 . 5 secret springs 7 6 
engross ; 15 8 sublunary 8 6 


If this list has any value other than that resident in the statistics on “ele- 
vate and surprise,” “inclinable to,” “inlets” (of perception), and “secret 
springs” it would have to lie in the comparative rarity of the other words in 
the vocabularies of a number of periodical writers at work roughly at the 
same time. Only with such statistics for various writers could one estimate 
the degrees of probability involved in a decision of authorship based, in part, 
on the use of these words. What one needs, and I hope to start on soon, is 
many concordances — and here the computer enters. With a fairly simple 
program, financial aid, and the use of computer equipment accurate con- 
cordances can be speedily turned out. I intend to start with a concordance 
of Johnson’s periodical essays and then go on to another genre. If others 
could provide similar concordances for the periodical essays of Johnson’s 
contemporaries we could, as a result of our labors, reach definite conclusions 
about the vocabularies of particular writers, particular periods, and of par- 
ticular genres. Then I would not have to resort to “almost never” or some 
other such unsatisfactory phrase but could say “never” or for example, “three 
times in X words.” I would not be thought to minimize certain difficulties in 
the decisions that must be reached before any material is prepared for the 
computers consumption, but if what we are doing is worth doing — and 
Mr Miller and I are agreed that it is worth doing — then this is the way to 
do it. d 
Let me put down the occurrences in the Entertainer essays of some of the 
other words known to be favored by Murphy as a result of my work on New 
Essays and on this answer to Mr Miller. 


r 


28 But also “be that as it will,” once in GIJ No 46 (1756) and in the Test No 4, as well as once 
in Entertainer No 1. 

27 See New Essays, p 209 n 318; the five appearances of this slight quotation from The Rehearsal 
in the GIJ are probably more revelatory of Murphy’s hand in the London Chronicle pieces in 
which it appears than many statistics on other words. 

28 In three of these “inlets of perception"; in a fourth, “Faculties of Perception’. . , are the 
Inlets." Surely this is a stylistic signature. 


29 For the fifty-two essays of the 1754 edition only; there are six uses in as many essays in the 
Test, one taking the form "obtrusion" (No 4). 
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temper 1, 4(2), 8(2), 9, 11 — i.e., once in manifest 6, 12 

the first essay and twice in the fourth [un]manly 6 
render 1, 8(4), 9, 10(2) utmost 6(3), 7, 8, 9(2) 
precipice 1, 3, 7(2), 9, 10, 12 8, 11 
lucubration 1, 7, 12 above mentioned 10 
vent 2(2), 8 visionary 11 
at length 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9 in vain ll | 
for my part 3, 4, 7, 11 from whence 11 
relish 3, 4, 8 sublunary 2 
peruse 3, 5, 6, 7(2), 10, 11 propagate 4, 8, 12 
lustre 4 


I must not be understood to attach equal value to the one appearance of 
"sublunary" and, say, the six appearances of "at length" in as many essays, 
but if "sublunary" is sufficiently unusual as a word, even its solitary appear- 
ance in one Entertainer essay, when linked with the appearance of all the 
other words in the list, gives its presence some slight value. I believe Mr 
Miller does not agree with me here, but I have no new way of stating my 
case. 

Mr Miller disagrees with my attributions in seven other essays (see his 
note 6). I shall, perhaps unjustly, take the review of Mme Maintenon's 
Memoirs as my test case, since I have for it the strongest rejoinder to his 
disbelief. I have supplementary arguments for the Attalo review, but can 
only point to one or two uses of words in my list just above in support of 
my arguments for the other two very short pieces, and the review of Lord 
Paget. But here is what a rereading of the two-part Maintenon review reveals 
in the light of the new lists of words used with some frequency by Murphy: 
in vain (4), utmost (2), relish (2), temper (2), render (2), be of opinion (2), 
and one appearance each of “from whence,” “personage,” “obtrude,” “har- 
mony,” and “manly.” Since the two essays already contain, as I had already 
pointed out (New Essays, p 156-157), what I conceived and still conceive 
to be strong evidence of Murphy’s authorship, I find the additional evidence 
of vocabulary irresistible. And I have reserved one more bit of evidence, for 
in the very paragraph in which Murphy uses “obtrudes,” “turns,” “harmoni- 
ously,” and “thwarting ideas” he also uses “false embellishments” (p 167). 
Reference to New Essays, p 171 reveals, in the prefatory letter to Smart’s 
Hilliad, “false embellishments”; reference to my list on p 18-19 reveals that 
Murphy used "embellishments" forty times in a limited part of his canon, 
with the word appearing in twenty-eight different GIJ essays. At least twice 
the word is prefaced by "false" (GIJ, Nos 9 and 10, 1756 ed). Now all this, 
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Iam absolutely convinced, can lead to only one possible conclusion, and that 
is that Murphy wrote the two-part review of Maintenon's Memoirs. 

I should like finally to clear myself of the implication that I fell into the 
unsophisticated and obvious trap of self-contradiction (see Mx Miller's 
note 10). Mr Miller says that I argue on pages 117, 127 and so forth "that 
echoes of himself very close in time are positive evidence for Murphy's hand" 
but that on page 136 I argue that Murphy, writing two puffs for Johnson's 
Shakespeare proposals at roughly the same time, tried not to echo himself, 
and that hence I’m trying to have things both ways. But in the first instances 
Murphy is treating of different subjects; in the matter of Johnson's proposals 
he was aware that he had just treated the same subject elsewhere. He would 
not be on the lookout for self-echoes in the first; he certainly would in the 
second — I know I would. 

Mr Miller has forced me to do a better job than I had in the matter of 
Murphy's vocabulary; still better work can be done on the questions of 
individual styles, of words used for particular genres, and on the changes 
in style, as possibly reflected in vocabulary, that emerge with the passage of 
time. Great masses of text must be fed into computers and ingenious pro- 
grams must be written for the analysis of this material. Help must be re- 
cruited not only from the computer people, but also from the linguists and, 
of course, the statisticians. Some scholars are convinced, although I am not 
among them at this point, that valuable knowledge of the personality of an 
author may emerge from a study of recurrent words, phrases and images in 
his works, and maybe the psychologists and psychiatrists will be called upon 
to help. I hope that what I and Mr Miller have tried to do and are engaged 
in doing will contribute something to a more nearly satisfactory solution of 
questions which may defy ultimate and completely satisfactory solution. 
Both of us, I am sure, realize that what I call manual methods will not do 
and must be resorted to only when the necessary support for the employ- 
ment of computers is not forthcoming. But discussion of the problems of 
financing work in the humanities would lead me far afield and certainly not 


do anything for my temper. 
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Central Asian Publishing and the Rise of Nationalism 


By Epwarp ALLWORTH 


Columbia University 


HEN LITHOGRAPHED publications first began to replace the 

fine manuscripts for which Western Turkistan was famous,* no bcok- 
binder or lithographer could surpass the extraordinary skill of the earlier 
Muslim craftsmen, and few connoisseurs of the graphic arts would kave 
called the innovation a step forward for Central Asia. Inevitably the intro- 
duction of processes that could multiply books rapidly and cheaply shi-ted 
attention from the exquisiteness of a volume’s miniatures and the refinement 
of its calligraphy to questions of the worth or popularity of the writing. At 
first the lithographic volume published one day in Khiva or Samarkand 
differed so little in contents from a traditional manuscript enscribed the 
night before that it could hardly be found superior, inside or out, to its hend- 
made predecessor. Yet in Central Asia, as elsewhere, the book eventvally 
outdistanced its ornamented and indolent rival by finding, without regard 
for social status, a great many admirers. Besides being by nature more 
democratically accessible than the exclusive manuscript, the book disturbed 
forever the slow pace of intellectual progress in Central Asia and before 
many decades became a bearer of ideas which changed the life of everrone 
in the land. 

When the first local publishing activity began, shortly after the midd_e of 
the nineteenth century, it sprang up in two widely separated regions, tc the 
north and in the south of Western Turkistan, almost simultaneously. Bu: the 
northern Kazakhs and the southern Uzbeks were acting independently — 
the adoption of printing was not forced upon them — and for strikingly 
different purposes. The middle-class Kazakhs who embraced publishing 
did so partly to provide new schoolbooks to forward the education of 
their millions of under-privileged children and illiterate adults, while the 
Uzbek royalty at Khiva took this unorthodox step toward automaticn in 
order to reproduce old Turkistanian literature for the handful of educated 
men around the court. It was also from the top of society that publishing 
received its impulse in neighboring parts of the Near and Middle Zast, 


1 “Western Turkistan” or “Russian Central Asia” formerly specified approximately the area now 
designated “Soviet Central Asia and Kazakhstan” by the government of the USSR. “Western 
Turkistan” and “Central Asia” will be used similarly in this discussion to embrace the same terri- 
tory of Karakalpakistan, Kazakhstan, Kirgizia, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan. 
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where the rulers had initiated such activity long before it came to Western 
Turkistan. Under a firman of the authorities, Turkish printers had begun 
issuing books in 1727? .and the Persians’ crown prince Abbas Mirza had 
released their first local publications in about 1812. In contrast with Tabriz, 
in northern (Russian) Azerbaijan the first book in Azeri was published. at 
Shusha in 1884, Baku coming out with its initial Azeri volume as late as 1892. 

In Western Turkistan the supplementing of hand-written manuscripts 
with published books came about through the influence of nearby Muslim 
countries such as Persia. From there, lithographers brought their craft to 
Uzbek Khiva in 1874,* while the Kazakhs went to Kazan, Orenburg, and 
Ufa to learn publishing techniques under the tutelage of reform-minded 
Tatars. In fact it was in those very cities that Kazakh-language books were 
first published.” The Tatars dated their own publishing from 1801, when 
Arabic-language religious books were issued from the new Russian state 
printing-office at Kazan. The same press also published the Koran and widely- 
known Chaghatay literature such as Sufi Allah Yars Sübat al-ajizin [The 
Steadfastness of the Feeble] (in 3,000 copies) in 1802-1804.° Only after the 
mid-century were private Tatar publishers allowed to pour out the torrent of 
books that flooded not only Tatar districts but all Central Asia as well. There 
Kazakhs, Uzbeks, and other Western Turkistanians read Tatar books, pub- 
lished in the familiar Arabic alphabet and in a language close enough to 
their own for comprehension by many different Turkic groups. 

Not long before the first local publishing ventures in Western Turkistan, 
Russian occupation forces had pushed into the heart of the area and estab- 
lished a printing press (1868) at Tashkent for running off official and mili- 
tary decrees, but their letterpress process of printing aroused little response 


2 T. Halasi-Kun, “Ibrahim Müteferrika,” Islâm Ansiklopedisi Vol v No 2 (1951) p 899. 


3 Sa'id Nafisy, "Nokhostin jäphä-ye mosavvar dar iran,” Rahnemda-ye ketab x No 3 (a. 1337; 
ap 1958) 232-241; Professor Ehsan Yar-Shater has kindly drawn my attention to this article 
by Sa‘id Nafisy. Persian printing was introduced at Tabriz on order of the crown prince Abbas 
Mirza about 1816, according to Edward G. Browne’s The Press and Poetry -of Modern Persia 
(Cambridge: the University Press, 1914) 7-9. Muhammad Ali “Tarbiyat,” translated by Browne, 
shows that Tabriz took lithography from Moscow about 1825, and that this process soon drove 
letterpress printing out of fashion in Persia, holding exclusive sway for over fifty years. For early 
Azeri publishing, see Azürbayjan kitabi (bibliografiya) (Baku: Azürbayjan SSR Mädäniyyät 
Nazirliyi, 1963) I 17, 24-25. 

4 T. N. Kary-Niiazov, Ocherki istorii kul'tury sovetskogo Uzbekistana (Moscow: Izdatel'stvo 
Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1955) 86. 


5 Istoriia kazakhskoi SSR (Alma Ata: Izdatel'stvo Akademii Nauk Kazakhskoi SSR, 1957) 1 440, 
9 Liutsian Klimovich, Islam v tsarskoi Rossii (Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe Antireligioznoe 
Izdatel'stvo, 1936) 66; Ismügiyl Rami, “Tatarcha basma süz,” Sovet üdübiyati No 8 (1964) 


152-153. Chaghatay was the main Turkic literary language employed throughout Western 
Turkistan and in some additional parts of the Turkic and Muslim world until at least 1900. 
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among the local population. So long as the Western Turkistanian publisaing 
business remained primarily in private hands, that is, until the industry in 
Central Asia was confiscated in 1918 and reorganized by the Moscow Com- 
munists around 1920, the simple and inexpensive technique of stone litiog- 
raphy remained popular with local publishers and booksellers, althcugh 
Russian publishers of the area exhibited a preference for letterpress. The 
Turkistanian fondness for lithography no doubt grew from an attachnent 
to the familiar format of the ordinary manuscript, a similarity which the 3ew 
publishers carefully preserved with this process. Previously, the peopls of 
Central Asia had become closely acquainted with lithographed books Jur- 
ing their travels abroad and through exposure to quantities imported from 
Kabul, Lahore, Tabriz, Istanbul, or Kazan to the shops of Russian Asia's 
major cities. The active Tatar book trade in Central Asia combined with the 
growing publishing activity of the Western Turkistanians to alarm Russian 
colonists in the country. They feared that the unrestricted development of 
the press among their subject nationalities would help the Muslims resist 
Christian influences and impede the assimilation of these people into the 
Russian population. That there were grounds for these apprehensions was 
verified by Eugene Schuyler, an American diplomat traveling in Wes-ern 
Turkistan, who purchased many books when he visited Bukhara in 1873 and 
gave testimony, later corroborated unhappily by Czarist officials, that the 
Russians and other outsiders in Central Asia did not really know which books 
were being distributed there: "It seemed to me that books were unwillingly 
sold to an ‘infidel’, and I was sure that many I wanted were concealed fom 
me." * Schuyler's reports indicated that especially large numbers of bcoks 
from Persia had been changing hands in the great bazaars of Bukhara even 
preceding the time of his visit. 

Profit did not seem to motivate the very first publication of books li-ho- 
graphed locally in the languages of Western Turkistan, for neither the 
Kazakh educators in the North nor the poetry-loving Uzbeks around Khiva's 
throne first saw publishing as à commercial enterprise. The novelty of iry- 
ing out mechanical equipment may initially have commended the idez to 
the Uzbeks of making books locally, since their pioneer lithographic pub- 
lisher was the Khan of Khiva himself, Sayyid Muhammad Rahim I (1&5- 
1910), a personage whose means clearly permitted him to continue reacing 
only manuscripts hand-copied by the best scribes to be found. However, 
there was some precedent for this experiment. Khiva had seen a cultural and 


T Eugene Schuyler, Turkistan. Notes of a Journey in Russian Turkistan, Khokand, Bukhara, and 
Kuldja (New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 1877) xx 96-97. 
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artistic revival earlier in the nineteenth century, and the reign of Sayyid 
Muhammad Rahim II became particularly known for its literary activity and 
the interest of powerful figures like the Khan and his Grand Vizier in some 
cultural and technological innovations. Sovereign approval for instituting 
lithography overrode any resistance of conservative Khivan religious leaders 
and guild chiefs who, until that moment, had held exclusive rights to the 
supervision and craft of manuscript preparation in the capital of the Khanate. 
One of the first books issued there, in a Turkistanian language, was the col- 
lection of Chaghatay poems by Sher Muhammad Awazbey oghli Munis 
(1778-1829) under the punning title Munis ul-ushshaq [The Dear Friend 
of Lovers] (1875) — “Munis,” the poet's pen name, meaning also "dear 
friend" — along with the same author's versified risalä [guild book] Sáwad-i 
té‘lim [Instruction for Calligraphy].5 Tashkent belatedly followed Kazan 
and Khiva in issuing its first edition of a local lithographed work, again the 
collection of mystic poetry called Kitab-i sábat al-ajizin [The Book of the 
Feeble Ones’ Steadfastness] (1883) by Sufi Allah Yar (d 1713).? 

Selection of these traditional works to inaugurate publishing in the South 
of Turkistan was consistent with the tastes of the reading public in the great 
cities of the area. In choosing subjects for reproduction, book publishers 
understandably imitated the selections of manuscript-makers, who con- 
tinued for a time to carry on in competition with the lithographers. Some 
scribes who had previously written only single manuscripts were pressed 
into service penning the texts from which hundreds or thousands of copies 
were now duplicated. Whether volumes were prepared mainly for pupils at 
the maktab [Muslim primary school] and madrasa [Muslim seminary], or 
for general readers, the content was drawn almost universally from poetry, 
legends, and mystic, religious literature. Coming at the last moment before 
the new Soviet era, Tuhfat al-“abidin wä ’änis al-‘ashiqin [A Gift of the Wor- 
shippers and a Friendly Companion of Lovers] * (1917), published in Tash- 
kent under the name of Abid Jan ibn Muhammad Qabil Akhund Namanganiy 


8 Shermuhimmid Munis, Tanlingan dsürlür (Tashkent: OzSSR Däwlät Bädiiy Adábiyat Nüsh- 
riyati, 1957) 12. T. N. Kary-Niiazov (p 86), basing himself upon an article by E. K. Betger, 
“Iz istorii knizhnogo dela v Uzbekistane (k 70 let pervoi uzbekskoi litografskoi knigi),” Izvestiia, 
Akademiia Nauk Uzbekskoi SSR, No 2 (1951), ignores the 1875 edition of Munis’ poems and 
cites instead Mir Ali Shir Nawaiy's Hümsü [Five Narrative Poems], one part of which was issued 
in Khiva in 1880, as the first lithographed Uzbek book. The earlier publication of Munis' diwan 
[collection] had been mentioned by P. M. Melioransky and A. Krymsky in "Turetskiia nariechiia 
i literatury,” Entsiklopedicheskii slovar’ xxxiv (1902) 164. 


9 T. N. Kary-Niiazov, p 86. 


* Titles of books and magazines marked with asterisks in the text comprise a part of the collec- 
tion of Central Asian language publications at The New York Public Library. 
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(1826-1860), was still a typical example of the entire Western Turkistanian 
lithographed book trade. This volume includes a diwan [collection of poems] 
composed by a single writer, here Abid Jan Namanganiy, to which are 
appended selections from other Chaghatay and Persian poets. À second 
extremely prevalent version of lithographed book was the little In májmu'à-i 
nur namä [The Book of Light] * (1917) which combines the risalüs [guild 
books], mystic prayers, legends and religious tales so popular with Central 
Asians and other Muslims over the years. Exceptions to this standard list of 
subjects include prose works about Muslim law, medicine, and religion.” 

Most lithographed books published in Western Turkistan at first hazdly 
gave assurance that the onset of publishing activity necessarily meant social 
progress, or that printing and lithography might be synonymous with social 
“modernization” in Western Turkistan or elsewhere. Specialists on Central 
Asia sometimes cite the introduction of publishing to the society of that 
area as a mark of its progress, but printing and lithography, though techni- 
cal advances, by no means guaranteed immediate economic, social, or artistic 
gains. Potentially useful processes such as lithography had to be linked with 
the advancement of Central Asian civilization by someone who grasped their 
possibilities and applied them beneficially. In Kazakh publishing, as we have 
seen, this link existed from the outset. Early Kazakh books included a school 
reader in the form of a literary anthology, compiled by Ibray Altinsarin 
(1841-1889) and entitled in Russian Kirgizskaia khrestomatiia [A Kirgiz 
Chrestomathy] (1879), 2,000 copies of which, using the Cyrillic alphabet 
were printed in Orenburg and followed by other, posthumous editions in the 
Cyrillic, and also in Arabic script under the title Maktubat [Writings], issued 
at Kazan between 1889 and 1905.! A primer published especially for 
Kazakhs appeared at Kazan in 1892." These schoolbooks were among some 
seventy-five Kazakh volumes published in the nineteenth century and an- 
other 200 which appeared before the end of 1917.7? 

The very noticeable contrast between early Kazakh textbook production 
and Uzbek publishing of the same era cannot hide the circumstance, how- 


10 Martin Hartman, “Das Buchwesen in Turkestan und die türkischen Drucke der Sammlung 
Hartman," Mitteilungen des Seminars für orientalische Sprachen, Westasiatische Studien, vu 
No 2 (1904) 69-103. 

11 M. I. Fetisov, Zarozhdenie kaxakhskoi publitsistiki (Alma Ata: Kazakhskoe Gosudarstvennoe 
Izdatel'stvo Khudozhestvennoi Literatury, 1961) p 168; Sh. Sh. Saribayev, Qazaq til bilimining 
bibliografiyüliq korsetkishi (Alma Ata: Qazaq SSR Ghilim Akademiyäsining Baspasi, 1956) 9. 
12 Mladopis'mennye iazyki narodov SSSR (Moscow-Leningrad: Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk 
SSSR, 1959) 73. 

18 Istoriia kazakhskoi SSR, 555-556. 
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ever, that the bulk of the 275 early Kazakh publications, as of the Uzbek 
titles, concerned religious and apocryphal subjects or consisted of poetry 
and other traditional literature. These books served as quiet accessories to 
daily life in the area, for the readers were few and, except for some erratic 
Russian censorship, such reading was generally respected as a private mat- 
ter. Although the Khivan khan's publishing was governmental, it exerted no 
special pressure upon the unofficial activity outside his domain. The coexist- 
ence of public with independent development up to 1910, when the Khan 
of Khiva died, also found a brief echo in the early Soviet period. 

When the urge for social betterment and economic, even political change 
emerged as a modest reform movement among groups of Western Turk- 
istanians at the end of the nineteenth century, however, Kazakh reformists 
began to employ the lithographic press for various social and literary pur- 
poses. Following a similar pattern, the "Tadids" or innovators of the southern 
cities first exploited the publishing media in 1901 for their educational pro- 
grams. The initial Uzbek Jadid primer, which came out in that year, was 
later regularly supplemented by other schoolbooks for secular subjects like 
geography and arithmetic. In 1905, local Uzbek Jadid newspapers began to 
circulate,'^ while the public could read the first Kazakh magazine, Turmis 


14 The eventful pee of newspaper publishing in Central Asia has not been covered in this 
study because it is a large and distinct subject, and the NYPL files contain no copies of the 
vernacular press from the period considered. The newspaper press constitutes a vital aspect of 
the publishing development in the area, however, and ought to be investigated fully. This is a 
basic list of references pertinent to the beginnings of the Central Asian newspaper: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND STATISTICS 


Bibliograficheskii ukazatel’ pechati kazakhskot SSR (1917-1939) (Alma Ata: 1941) 

Natsional'naia politika VKP (b) v ésifrakh (Moscow: Izdatel'stvo Kommunisticheskaia 
Akademiia, 1930) 

Pechat’ SSSR v 1928, 1938 i 1984 gg. (Moscow: TsUNKhU Gosplana SSSR — V/O 
"Soiuzorguchet," 1936) 

Pechat’ SSSR za sorok let. 1917-1957. (Moscow: Ministerstvo Kul'tury SSSR — Glavizdat. 
Vsesoiuznaia Knizhnaïa Palata, 1957) 

Quelquejay, Chantal. “La presse periodique musulmane de Russie avant 1920,” Cahiers du 
Monde Russe et Soviétique ux No 1 (Jan — March 1962) 140-165 

Sa'id, Ziya. Ozbek waqtli mütbo'ati tá'rikhigà materiyallar 1870-1927 (Samarkand-Tash- 
kent: Ozbekistan Däwlät Nüshriyati, 1927) 

Subkhanberdina, U. Qazagting revoliutsiyädan büringhi merzimdi baspasozindegi materi- 
aldar (Alma Ata: Qazaq SSR Ghilim Akademiyäsining Baspasi, 1963) 

Toqtamish-oghli [A. Oktay], "Turk ghazitachilighi,” Yash Turkistan Nos 28, 30-35, 37 
(1932); 40, 42-45, 47.49, 52 (1933) 

Ul'ianov, G. K. Obzor literatury po voprosam kul'tury i prosveshcheniia narodov SSSR 
(Moscow-Leningrad: Gosizdat. Narodnyi Komissariat Prosveshcheniia RSFSR, 1930) 


NATIONALITY PRESS 


“Ak-zhol,” Krasnaia pechat No 4 (Feb 1926) 60-61 
Annakurdov, M. D. K istorii kommunisticheskoi pechati v Turkmenistane ( Ashkhabad: 
Turkmenskoe Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel'stvo, 1958) 
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in 1905/5 or subscribe to the Jadid periodicals Ay gap (in Kazakh) from 
Troitsk, and Ayind (in Uzbek and some Tajik) from Samarkand, sublished 
between 1911 and 1916. Other Central] Asian journals circulating in the pre- 
revolutionary period were the conservative Uzbek al-Islah (1915-1917), in 
Tashkent, and the Tajik Bukhara-i sharif (1912-1918), at Bukhara, and the 
government's Turkmen of Ruznamá-i mawera-i bahr-i khazar (1915-1917), 
at Ashkhabad. 

Despite the fact that all the main local languages of Central Asia were 
written in an Arabic script which minimized spelling differences among 
the tongues and therefore lessened graphic distinctions and made publica- 
tions mutually intelligible, the wide geographical dispersion cf certain 
nationalities placed various language groups far from one another and thus 
increased the diversity of influences under which the people fell. Thus, as a 
result of Kazakh-Tatar and Uzbek-Persian relations in publishing, local 
books had first become available in Central Asia. Turkmen intellectuals, 
orienting themselves abroad like their other Turkistanian kinsmen, turned 
West toward developments in Azerbaijan. Azeri cultural influence was domi- 
nant in the Turkmen cities of Ashkhabad, Merv, and Krasnovodsk. Not only 
was Turkmen borrowing from Baku and Tabriz customary in the 2arly part 
of the twentieth century, but the first publications normally intend=d for the 
Turkmen reader were issued in Azeri or in a Turkmen language greatly 


Arsharuni, A. “Turkmenskaia pechat’ (periodika)," Krasnaia pechat No 22 ‘Nov 1927) 
49-54 

Batu, “Ozbek matbuatigha bir qarash,” Alingá No 10 (1929) 1-2 

Bennigsen, Alexandre et Lemercier-Quelquejay, Chantal La Presse et le Mouvement 
National chez les Musulmans de Russie avant 1920 (Paris: Mouton & Co, 1€64) 

Butenko, I. I. Sozdanie kirgizskoi natsionalnoi pechati (Frunze 1960) 

G. T., "Kirgizskaia periodicheskaia pechat'," Krasnaia pechat' No 12 (May 10 2925) 23-24 

Gabbas, “Kirgizskaia periodicheskaia pechat' v proshlom," Krasnaia pechat' No 12 (May 10 
1925) 47-48 

Gai, “Natsional'naia periodicheskaia pechat’ Srednei Azii,” Krasnaia pechat Nos 17/18 
(Sept 1926) 89-92 

Kadyrov, N. Ocherednye zadachi pechati o Uzbekistane (Samarkand-Tashkent: Uzbekskoe 
Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel'stvo, 1928) 

Kasym, “Polveka uzbekskoi pechati,” Krasnaia pechat’ No 12 (May 10 1925) 46-47 

——. "Uzbekskaia pechat'," Krasnaia pechat No 24 (Nov 1925) 24-26 

“Kazakhskaia pechat’,” Krasnaia pechat No 24 (Nov 1925) 27-28 

“Kazakhskaia pechat’,” Krasnaia pechat No 9 (May 1926) 51-56 

"Pechat' natsional'nostei Sovetskogo Soiuza,” Izvestiia TsIK No 100 (3034) (May 5 1927) 6 

"Pechat' Srednei Azii,” Informatsionnyi biulleten’ (May 28 1926) 8 

Pechat' SSSR k XIV s"ezdu RKP (b) (Moscow-Leningrad: Gosizdat, 1926) 

Pechat' SSSR k XV-mu parts"ezdu (Leningrad-Moscow: Gosizdat, 1928) 

Qadirif, Nabi, “Oktabr wä matbu‘at,” Ma'arif wä oqutghuchi No 11 (1927) 31-49 

Sorokin, K. "Pechat' Srednei Azii,” Krasnaia pechat’ No 12 (May 10 1925) 22-93 


15 Esim Baybolov, "Qazaqting tungghish zhurnaldari," Bilim jäne engbek No 5 (1963) 24. 
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affected by Azeri. This reduced the distinctiveness of these two languages in 
print even further. Likewise, in lower Turkistan, Tajik books were difficult 
to count because enlightened Tajiks commonly read and republished works 
by classical poets of nearby Persia who did not, of course, write in Tajik. 
Reports about “Tajik” books (forty were said to be published between 1901 
and 1917)? have to be evaluated with care, for many such titles were prob- 
ably Persian. To the North in Central Asia, the Kazakh language and people, 
wrongly called “Kirgiz” until 1925 by the Russians, often were confused 
with the true Kirgiz in publishing and other matters, although Kirgiz books 
first came out only in 1911 at Ufa, and Kirgiz magazines after the mid-1920s. 
Throughout Eastern and Western Turkistan the educated people of both 
Turkic and Iranian families read books in Chaghatay, which served as a kind 
of common literary language for the area, but books published in this lan- 
guage are now generally considered to be strictly Uzbek publications, for in 
Western Turkistan modern Uzbek is most closely related to Chaghatay. 

In all the major Central Asian languages the relatively slow and scattered 
publishing activity of Czarist days lacked intensity because the numbers of 
books were small and the nature of the new national intellectual movements 
of which the publisher was a servant remained essentially outward-looking. 
Central Asians were keeping their eyes upon developments in surrounding 
lands. This laissez-faire publishing business was transformed overnight by 
the political and administrative whirlpool of the Soviet period, which sucked 
most of the floundering Central Asians in this field into complex, centralized 
publishing work. The 1917-1925 period in Central Asian publishing started 
before the Bolshevik coup d'état of November 1917, and stopped in early 
1995 with the re-districting which drastically altered the political and lin- 
guistic jurisdictions of nearly all the local institutions, including the state 
publishing houses.!* The spirit of the new public presses, with their organ- 


16 Jan Rypka, Iranische Literaturgeschichte (Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1959) 459. 
17 Central Asian publishing up to 1931 might be given the following periodization: 


North South 
l 1879-1917 la 1875-1917 
b 1901-1917 (Jadids) 
2 1917-1925 2 1917-1925 
3 1926-1931 3 1926-1931 


Soviet journalists writing in the 1920s about the development of publishing have devised a 
scheme which does not coincide precisely with the periodization outlined here. The stages in 
this history, they say, began with (1) the pre-Soviet epoch, went on from (2) November 1917 
to 1926, a time to which they ascribe "the rise and formation of a worker-farmer press in the 
nationality languages," the two periods of which included: (a) November 1917 to 1921-1922, 
called a time of the disorganized and spontaneous creation of nationality newspapers, magazines, 
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ized Communist ideological burden, was like nothing in the comparatively 
independent past. Entirely fresh during the 1920s was the wide distribution 
of books and magazines from Moscow in Central Asian languages. As if in 
answer to this centripetal pull, the existence of the four loosely-directed 
multinational states of Central Asia linked in one way or another to Russia 
[Turkistan ASSR, Kirgiz ASSR, Bukhara, and Khiva] seemed to encourage 
a growth, in all cases unintended by the rulers, of local patriotic feeling 
expressed through published materiel as well as in politics. This attracted 
closer scrutiny and control by Russian authorities once the major nationali- 
ties were fairly well isolated inside the new "nationality" boundaries estab- 
lished at the end of 1924 and beginning of 1925.5 From 1917 on the 
publishing houses and their editorial boards had been drawn into the tug- 
of-war between Central Asians and Russians over political and cultural 
independence, but between 1926 and 1931 the state domination of the press 
was firmly established, and publishing fights went on entirely within the 
government structure. 

The painful readjustments required of Kazakh and Uzbek publishing in 
Central Asia by the coming of the Soviet age were not repeated in other 
areas of Western Turkistan, because the Karakalpaks, Kirgiz, Tajiks, 
Uyghurs, and Turkmens had developed no strong book and magazine tradi- 
tion. One or more titles had appeared in each of those languages except the 
Karakalpak before 1917, but the establishments issuing them were not 
indigenous to the four nationalities concerned. Nor did these people initially 
organize publishing for themselves after 1917. The Tashkent publishing 
house of the Turkistan ASSR became a regional center which provided the 
bulk of Turkmen books commencing to appear in 1920.1 These first editions, 


and literature, a time without planning and, for the most part, characterized by local initiative; 
(b) from 1922 to 1926, according to the Soviet view, the question of scope and ideological 
leadership of the nationality press faced the Central Executive Committee of the Communist 
Party, and the departments and sub-divisions of the publishing business were set up locally. 
Thus, they say, "The second stage can be called the organizational stage." In the third, starting 
from 1926, “The fight for ideology stood before the Party in all its acuteness for the first time 
in the national republics and oblasts. . . .” They described this third stage as that of the 
“hegemony of proletarian ideology in the national press.” See A. Arsharuni, “Tretii etap," 
Krasnaía pechat Nos 5/6 (March 1927) 42-46. 


18 “Nationality” and “nationalities” are used here in the domestic Russian sense to single out sub- 
ordinate non-Russian national groups. The terms will be employed as substitutes for "national," 
which introduces an ambiguity, in the Soviet case, between designations for the entire USSR 
and the republics. 

1? Founded May 1 1918 and proclaimed again in April 1921 with changed auspices, the Turki- 
stan ASSR then encompassed most of Western Turkistan from the Aral Sea and Lake Balkash 
southward except for the People’s Republics of Khiva and Bukhara. 
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in Turkmen and Uzbek alike, included such political pamphlets as 2,000 
copies of a Program of the Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik), 8,000 
copies of Resolutions of the Fifth Territorial Congress of the Turkistan 
Soviets, or, 8,000 of India Under the Yoke of England. Along with these 
were school readers (30,000 copies), geography books (25,000), and arith- 
metics (10,000).?? Similarly, out of Tashkent from 1922 to 1924 came the 
Communist monthly political and cultural magazine Turkmen ili (1,000- 
1,500 copies). In Turkmen, Kazakh, Tatar, and Uzbek the Communist 
Party’s multilingual Baynalmilal appeared, starting May 15 1928 at Tash- 
kent?? and from 1925, while Uzbeks and Kazakhs had access to three 
monthly periodicals each, Turkmen readers could subscribe to two maga- 
zines and in 1928 four in their own language.? By 1928, the Kirgiz were 
supplied with three in Kirgiz," and the first Karakalpak magazine Qizil 
mughallim appeared;?* and the Uzbeks’ serial publications climbed from 
seven in 1926, to nineteen,* including such specialized periodicals as the 
atheistic Khudasizlar, in 1928. Book publishing among the Karakalpaks, 
Kirgiz, Tajiks, and Uyghurs at the time was less active than the Turkmen, 
and only one of these four groups, the Tajiks, enjoyed a local Soviet maga- 
zine before 1925. The Tajik Communist journal Shü'la-yi inqilab was litho- 
graphed from 1919 to 1921 in Samarkand; in 1928, three Tajik magazines 
were circulating.” 

Since most of the books and magazines published up to the early 1920s 
had continued to come from the popular old lithographic press, one of the 
technological changes identified with the Soviet period in Central Asian 
publishing was the full displacement of hand-written, lithographed publish- 
ing by the metal type-printing (letterpress) process, This did not take place 


20 M, D. Annakurdov, K istorii kommunisticheskoi pechati o Turkmenistane (Ashkhabad: 
Turkmenskoe Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel'stvo, 1958) 157—158, 177. 

21 M, D. Annakurdov, 189-170. 

22 Ziya Sa'id, 132. 

23 "Pechat' Srednei Azii,” Informatsionnyi biulleten (May 28 1926) 8; Pechat SSSR k XIV 
s"ezdu RKP (b) (Moscow: Gosizdat, 1926), 149; Türkmen sowet edebiyatining tarikhi boyuncha 
ocherk ( Ashgabat: Türkmenistan SSR Tlimlar Akademiyasining Neshriyati, 1958) 29; A. Arsha- 
runi, "Turkmenskaia pechat’,” Krasnaia pechat No 22 (Nov 1927) 49. 


24 S, S. Daniiarov, Kul'turnoe stroitel'stvo o sovetskom Kirgizistane (1918-1930) (Frunze: 
Akademiia Nauk Kirgizskoi SSR, 1963) 135. 


25 Ta. M. Dosumov, Ocherki istorii karakalpakskoi ASSR 1917-1927 (Tashkent: Yzdatel'stvo 
Akademii Nauk Uzbekskoi SSR, 1960) 295. 


26 "Pechat' Srednei Azii,” 8; T. N. Kary-Niiazov, 340. 


27 Ocherki istorii tadzhikskoi sovetskoi literatury (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 
1961) 31-32. 
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before 1922 when schoolbooks like Ozbekché oqush [Reading Uzbek] * by 
Fatih Säyf and Elbek, published in 85,000 copies, were still coming from 
Central Asian lithographers, but the activities of those craftsmen were near- 
ing an end. Shortages of the required Arabic type-faces, suitable presses, 
and paper were partly to blame for the fact that shifting from lithography 
to letterpress printing, a move for greater standardization in the publishing 
industry, was not accomplished smoothly. In addition, the professional 
qualifications of the local editors assisting in the Sovietized establishments 
of the new Turkistan ASSR may have lacked something, and their interests 
were known to be at variance with those of the new regime in Central Asia 
and Moscow. Reporting about publishing from Tashkent at this time, one 
pessimist said: 

The book is out of luck in the cultural development of the Turkistan 

Republic. . . . The Turkistan State Publishing House is one of the most 

unpopular, poorly-staffed establishments in Tashkent. There is no plan 


for publishing and no capacity for the organic growth of book culture in 
native and Russian languages.?* 


Nevertheless, many new works in Kazakh, Uzbek, and other languages from 
the Turkistan Joint State Publishing House went into circulation soon after 
the house was founded in early 1920 at Tashkent, and before long this pub- 
lisher became the industry's leader in the area, in 1921 alone producing 
4,085,520 copies of various publications, over half of which came out in 
Uzbek. The remainder appeared in Kazakh, Tajik, Turkmen, Russian, and 
other languages.?? In contrast to the Turkistan ASSR, the Kirgiz [Kazakh] 
ASSR produced only 73,700 copies of Kazakh-language publications and no 
others in local languages during 1921.9? Besides the production of the Turk- 
istanian republic's publishing house, Moscow presses printed and distributed 
a number of titles in the early twenties under the imprimaturs of various 
local agencies such as the Bukharan People's Commissariat of Education 
Press. Prolific publishers of Kazakh books before 1926 were the Russian- 
titled Kirgizskoe Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo [Kirgiz State Publishing 
House] and the Qazaqstan Mämläkät Basbaqanasi (Basba Soz Bolimi) 
[Kazakhstan State Publishing House (Publishing Division)], both situated 
in Orenburg beginning in the early 1920s and remaining at least to 1925, 


28 A, Eikhengol'ts, "Kniga v Turkrespublike (pis'mo iz Tashkenta),” Pechat' i revoliutsiia No 3 
(1921) 319. 

29 A. Agzamkhojayev and S, Urazayev Uzbekistan: A Soviet State (Moscow: Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House, n d, ca 1960) 41. 

30 T, P. Trainin, SSSR i natsional'naia problema (Moscow: Krasnaia Nov’) 1924, p 84. 
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when houses under those names were re-established at Pishpek (later 
Frunze) and Qzil Orda, for publishing Kirgiz and Kazakh books respec- 
tively. Kazakh books also subsequently came from a number of printers 
located at Semipalatinsk, Chimkent, and Alma Ata, as well as areas outside 
Kazakhstan, including Astrakhan and Tashkent. Also for the Kazakhs, as 
well as Kirgiz, Tajiks, Turkmens, and Uzbeks, a semi-private joint-stock com- 
pany, “Turkpechat’,” entered the publishing competition with headquarters 
and a printing plant in Tashkent, offices in Moscow, and outlets at Alma Ata, 
Andijan, Bukhara, Dushanbe, Kagan, Khokand, Pishpek, Poltoratsk, and 
Samarkand. “Turkpechat’” published and sold books in local languages as 
well as Russian, issuing 121,000 copies of fifteen different titles concerning 
labor unions, Party politics, modern-language learning, and other subjects 
from January 1925 to the spring of 1926." 

For a local population averaging 3.2% literacy as late as 1920, these differ- 
ent publishers provided the people of the Turkistan ASSR with a consider- 
able amount of reading matter? Applying literacy rates to census results 
for the same year reveals the actual size of the public consuming books and 
magazines in both the TASSR and KirASSR at the beginning of the twenties. 
(See Table I.) 

Data are lacking here for the Karakalpaks, Tajiks, Turkmen, and Uzbeks 
inhabiting Bukhara or Khiva. Each of those areas became "people's repub- 
lics" precisely in 1920, but did not join the Kirgiz ASSR and Turkistan ASSR 
as parts of the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic. For the time 
being they remained in a treaty relationship to Russia. About 3,000,000 
persons were living in the Emirate of Bukhara shortly before 1917.** Accept- 
ing this population figure in the absence of statistics from the short-lived 
Bukharan People’s Soviet Republic, the proportions of the various language 
groups of the area can be calculated as follows: 


31 "Pechat' Srednei Azii,” 8. 

32 J. P. Trainin, 94. The figures given in the following table for Kazakh and Kirgiz literacy 
rates are usually estimated to be as low as or lower than those of the Kazakhs (cf Table II for 
literacy in 1926), but since the educated Kazakhs clustered mainly in northern cities, such as 
Orenburg, which were not included in the Turkistan ASSR, this figure could be accurate. 


88 Ozbekistan SSR tarikhi (Tashkent: Ozbekistan SSR Fänlär Akädemiyäsi Näshriyati, 1958) n 
170. 
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Bukharan People's Soviet Republic 


Nationality 96 of Population 34 Population 
Tajiks 39.5 1,185,000 
Turkmen and 

other local 

populations 18.8 564,000 
Uzbek 41.7 1,251,000 

100.0 3,000,000 


Khwarazmian [Khivan] People's Soviet Republic 





Nationality 96 of Population 35 Population 36 
Karakalpak 5.3 33,920 
Kazakh 3.4 21,760 
Turkmen 28.7 183,680 
Uzbek 61.1 391,040 
Others 1.5 9,600 

100.0 640,000 


The literacy rate in the Bukharan and Khwarazmian People’s Soviet Repub- 
lics was said to be drastically below that for the Turkistan ASSR,” and 
comparison between Table I and Table II (see below) bringing out the 
severe drop in the average Uzbek literacy rate after the assimilation of Buk- 
hara and Khiva into the Uzbek SSR would seem to confirm this. 

When the Turkistan ASSR was partitioned along with the rest 5f Central 
Asia in late 1924, the Turkistan Joint State Publishing House fnally dis- 
solved into various state publishing establishments. The Turxmänistan 
Dawlat Nashriyati [Turkmen State Publishing House], for examp'e, opened 
its doors in Ashkhabad on January 16 1925 and produced 220,00C copies of 
ninety Turkmen books in its first year of operation.% But by no means all 
of the books and magazines in Central Asian languages emanated from local 
or regional publishers in the 1920s. The People's Commissariat for National- 
ity Affairs ( Narkomnats) in Moscow, headed by Stalin from November 1917 
to 1924, made formal provisions in its statutes for managing the publishing 


34 Ozbekistan SSR tarikhi, 239-240. 
85 Ozbekistan SSR tarikhi, 240. 


36 “Khorezmskaia Narodnaia Sovetskaia Respublika,” Bol'shaia sovetskaia entsik'opediia (2d 
edition) xzvr (1957) 327-328. The population figure for Khiva was recorded in 1924. 


87 Ozbekistan SSR tarikhi, 227. 
88 M. D. Annakurdov, 177. 
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TABLE I 
A Population and Literacy in the Turkistan ASSR, 1920 * 
% of Republic Hate of Literate 
Nationality Population Population Literacy Persons 
Karakalpak 75,334 1.47 06 ' 459 
Kazakh 1,091,925 20.90 2.3 25,114 
Kirgiz 592,202 10.00 5.3 26,681 
Tajik 399,912 1.65 4.6 18,305 
Turkmen 266,681 5.10 0.6 1,600 
Uzbek 2,050,775 39.27 5.7 116,894 
4,406,919 84.39 (Mean) 3.2 189.046 
(Russian ) (536,671) (10.28) (33.5) (190,518) 


B Population and Literacy in the Kirgiz ASSR, 1920 ^ 





Kazakh 2,441,360 60.00 [2.3] 56,151 

(Russian etc) (1,627,560) (40.00) [33.5] (577,783) 
Total, 6,848,279 (not including Russians) 245,197 

Turkistan and 

Kirgiz ASSR’s 


a I. P. Trainin, p 86, 94. These population data were repeated also in "Natsional'nyi sostav 
naseleniia avtonomnykh respublik i oblastei," Zhizn' natsional'nostei No 1 (6) (1924) p 161. 
See Materialy vserosstiskikh perepisei 1920 goda. Perepis’ naseleniia o turkestanskoi respublike 
(Tashkent: Izdanie TsSU Turkrespubliki, 1921-1924). 

b The Kirgiz Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic, formed on September 1 1920, placed its 
administrative center at Orenburg; total population: 4,068,920. Literacy rates for the Kirgiz 
republic used in part B of Table I are borrowed from the data for the Turkistan republic shown 
in part A above and may not be exact; it is probable that the nomadic Kazakh population and 
the Russian farmers which made up most of the inhabitants of the Kirgiz ASSR had a suffi- 
ciently low rate of literacy to counterbalance those in the centers along the northern fringe who 
could read and write. See I. P. Trainin, p 78-79. 


affairs of the nationality sections from Central Asia and elsewhere, estab- 
lished inside the Commissariat. The agency's publishing duties were officially 
codified in 1920: 


[The Commissariat has] departments for information, editing and pub- 
lishing. . . . The editorial and publishing department unifies the work of 
editing and issuing the publications of the People’s Commissariat for 
Nationalities and its departments for nationalities; it also renders tech- 
nical and literary assistance in this field to the autonomous units and 
national minorities.?? 


89 Rudolf Schlesinger, The Nationalities Problem and Soviet Administration (London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1956) 35—40. 
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However, during the Russian Civil War years (1917-1921) when Moscow 
was cut off for long periods from Central Asia by the combatants, it was 
obviously impossible to carry out these assignments, so that such publishing 
as the nationalities attempted was accomplished more or less independently 
of the center. , 

At the close of the Civil War, the concern of the Soviet state with publish- 
ing once again became a matter of serious importance in Central Asian 
affairs. Debating government policies, the Tenth Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party (Bolshevik) (1921) placed Central Asia at the head of a 
list of Soviet nationality problem areas. In the Congress’ resolutions dele- 
gates declared one of the specific tasks of the Party to be: “Aiding the non- 
Russian working people to catch up with central Russia, which is ahead of 
them, and helping them . . . develop a press, schools, theaters, clubs, and 
all cultural and educational institutions, functioning in the native lan- 
guages. . . .” # Emphasized at the next year's Russian Party Congress (the 
Eleventh, in 1922) was the need "to pay attention to the publishing of news- 
papers and, in general, to literature for the national minorities, especially in 
the Turkic languages," that is, in all the major national languages of Central 
Asia except the Iranian Tajik, while at the same time taking note of “devel- 
opment of private publishing houses hostile to Soviet authority . . ." and the 
necessity to oppose such houses with "militant, agitational-propagandistic 
and Marxist literature." 4! 

The New Economic Policy (NEP) (1921-1925) promulgated at the 
Tenth Congress had re-introduced to the Soviet area, among other forms of 
free enterprise, the private publisher. The great expansion of commercial 
publishing in some other Soviet Turkic nationality areas at this exact time 
paralleled the Central Asian experience, confirming that the NEP was 
generating independent publishers widely.” The Party’s call at its Eleventh 


40 Desiatyi s"ezd RKP (b) (1933) 579. 

41 “O pechati i propagande. Iz rezoliutsii Odinadtsatogo s"ezda RKP (b),” Sovetskaia pechat’ v 
dokumentakh (Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel'stvo Politicheskoi Literatury, 1961) 47-48. 
42 [n the Kazan Tatar republic, private and state book publishing achieved these results after 
the Bolshevik revolution: 


Titles Copies 
1918 25 
1919 56 
1920 43 
1921* 73 918,500 
1922 53 514,500 
1923 38 242,000 


* 1921 was the final year shown here in which private publishing was 
recorded. À sharp drop occurred in statistics for 1922 after exclusion of pri- 
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Congress (1922) for strenuous opposition to the ideology of private “bour- 
geois” publications, accompanying concrete financial and organizational 
measures for proletarianizing the state publishing industry, gave the best 
proof that private publishing had quickly become strong enough to be 
politically disturbing. 

Before Lenin’s NEP temporarily divested the Party and the Soviet govern- 
ment of their publishing monopoly in Russia, the turnabout in publishing 
affairs, like most of the revolutionary changes which the 1917 Russian up- 
heaval set in motion in Western Turkistan, caused anguish among the local 
nationalities, because, contrary to expectations, it failed to grant a free press 
which would relieve them from the arbitrariness of government censorship 
required under the Czarist regime and tantalizingly removed during the 
brief tenure of the Provisional Government, When a real change did occur 
in the NEP period, the People's Commissariat for Nationality Affairs put 
all its branches on notice that the new policies would not terminate censor- 
ship for state publishing. In a decree of 1921 Stalin reminded his subordi- 
nates that "No publications or translations may be printed which have not 
been presented for approval by the Collegium." ** The vendetta against pri- 
vate publishers' ideas by the Party did not immediately wipe out their shops, 
but the competition for influence over the thinking of the citizenry came in 
ever sharper language insisting that each proletarian (though Central Asia 
had few of its own) remember the difference in purpose between what the 
Party deemed the right and wrong sources for reading matter: 

The basic goal of private publishers, in contrast to the Soviet Party pub- 
lishing houses, which have broad cultural-educational aims, is commer- 
cial gain and indirect service for the bourgeoisie. The rise of anti-Soviet, 
reactionary traits in recent times, ideologically foreign to the proletariat, 


of mystics and impotent rage along with some growth of personnel for 
the NEP bourgeoisie, is increasing. 


Although the state endeavored to keep publishing under its thumb, the 
Soviet Russian functionaries were, for the first decade after 1917, at least, 





vate publishing figures. Forty percent of the books issued from 1918 to 1923 
were published in Tatar ud sixty percent in Russian. See M. Fedotov, 
"Pechat' Tatrespubliki" Informatsionnyi biulleten (VOKS) Nos 23/25 
(June 25 1927) 20. 


48 [. Stalin, "Vsem otdelam Narkomnatsa i gubotnatsam dlia svedeniia i ispolneniia," Zhizn' 
natsional'nostei No 4 (102) (Feb 13 1921) 1. 


i d Keller, "Ob otnoshenii k chastnym izdatel'stvam," Knigonosha No 37 (68) (Sept 93 
1924) 7. 
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like the Czarist bureaucrats before them, considerably less than omniscient 
in their surveillance and direction of publishing in Kazakh, Turkmen, Uzbek, 
and other languages. Earlier Czarist customs officers had worried about the 
anti-Christian content of the Muslim books flooding into Russia from the 
Near and Middle East, and A. V. Samsonov, the Russian Governor General 
of Turkistan from 1909 to 1914, declared on October 12 1910 that in Western 
Turkistan: 

À great many publications are being issued in native languages continu- 

ously, [and] . . . are sold at extremely low prices, being distributed 

quickly without leaving a trace (as a consequence of which a majority of 


such publications remain) completely unknown not only to Russian schol- 
arly institutions but also to the local administration.#5 


To distinguish the local books after they had become mixed with bazaar 
stalls full of imported publications lithographed in the same Arabic script 
was beyond most Czarist Russian policemen. In the Soviet period, evasion 
of the spirit or the letter of laws regulating publishing became a more formal 
matter in which Kazakh or Uzbek editors and executives of state-financed 
publishing houses cooperated with authors by selecting for reproduction 
manuscripts which reflected the nationality view of the Russian Party line. 

The first major action taken by the Soviet central government to counter- 
act these local tendencies in the publishing practices of Central Asia was to 
found a special establishment in Moscow which would coordinate the out- 
put from all central presses in Central Asian and other nationality languages. 
Equally important, the new house was to select for printing works which 
advanced Communist programs. The authorization granted on December 14 
1922 defined the purposes and jurisdiction of the new organization: 


The All-Russian Central Executive Committee and Council of People's 
Commissars, with the aim of influencing the cultural development of the 
workers in the autonomous republics and oblasts [districts] as well as of 
the national minorities, resolves: 


1. to establish a Central Oriental Publishing House under Narkomnats 
[the People's Commissariat for Nationality Affairs], which will extend its 
activities to the whole territory of the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet 
Republic; 

2. to concentrate the work of all Peoples Commissariats and central 
establishments, including The State Publishing House, for publishing 


45 Cited by G. N. Chabrov, “Iz istorii poligrafii i izdatel'stva literatury na mestnykh iazykakh v 
dorevoliutsionnom Turkestane (1868-1917 )," Ilmiy äsärlär (Trudy) SAGU, Istoricheskie nauki, 
Lvi book 7 (Tashkent 1954) 86. See also p 93. 
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periodical as well as any other literature in Oriental languages, in a Cen- 
tral Oriental Publishing House; 


3. that all existing state publishing housés of the autonomous republics 
and corresponding agencies of the autonomous oblasts will work under 
the leadership of Narkomnats in fields having to do with publishing in 
Oriental languages.** 


Regulations adopted for the Central Oriental P. H. made it a separate depart- 
ment of Narkomnats headed by a board consisting of a chairman and at least 
two members, one of them to be appointed from the People's Commissariat 
for Education. The board's duties were to oversee the editorial, publishing, 
and management divisions of the House as well as the Commission for text- 
book publishing and preparation of teaching aids." 

Paradoxically, though no stipulation in these rules provided that Central 
Asian nationalities participate in the governing board of the new establish- 
ment, the Central Oriental P. H. immediately set about printing books in 
Kazakh and Uzbek, as well as a magazine, Temir Qaziq,“ in Kazakh, and 
4,000 copies of a monthly review in Uzbek entitled Uchqun which began 
appearing April 1 1923,*° along with material in seven languages from out- 
side Central Asia. Production by the Central Oriental P. H., in conjunction 
with its counterpart, the Central Occidental P. H., reached a total of some 
fifty-eight books. One of the first titles disseminated by these publishers was 
the Constitution of the USSR and the Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of 
Russia (1917).? Among the other books from the Central Oriental P. H. 
were Abdalrauf Fitrat’s Uzbek monograph, Bedil,* about that widely-read 
thinker and poet of India who wrote in Persian, and a Kazakh translation 
from Vladimir Korolenko's Russian Maqarding tusi [Makar’s Dream].* The 
publishing plan of the Central Oriental P. H. for 1923 promised social and 
political titles, books about agriculture, popular science, and literature," and 
starting from April of that year the House gave highest priority to supplying 
schoolbooks badly needed by Central Asian nationalities, for the preparation 
of which it formed a special Commission in concert with the People's Com- 


16 “Deistviia i rasporiazheniia izdatel'stva," Izvestiia Vserossiiskogo TsIK, Sovetov, No 286 
(Dec 17 1922) 4. 


47 "Polozhenie o Tsentralnom Vostochnom Izdatel’sive,” Zhizn' natsional'nostei Nos 3/4 
(1923) 230. 


48 K, S. Rykhlevsky, "Natsional'naia kniga v SSSR za 15 let," Revoliutsiia i natsional'nosti 
Nos 10/11 (1932) 86. 


49 Ziya Saïd, 131. 
50 K, S, Rykhlevsky, 86-87. 
51 "Tsentral'noe Vostochnoe Iz-vo pri Narkomnatse," Knigonosha No 19 (Oct 6 1923) 6. 
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missariat for Education.” The Central Oriental P. H. proposed to issue fifty- 
one Kazakh and thirty-three Uzbek titles in 1924,” but this project was never 
realized because the Central Oriental P. H. was discontinued in that year. 

After the People’s Commissariat for Nationality Affairs and its publishing 
empire disbanded, the functions of the Central Oriental and Central Occi- 
dental Publishing Houses were expanded, and those two publishers replaced, 
from early 1924 to 1931, by a new Central Publishing House of the Peoples 
of the USSR under the Central Executive Committee of the USSR. This 
combined publishing house became the source of sixty to seventy percent of 
the total publishing for all the nationalities of the Russian SFSR (of which 
both the Turkistan ASSR and the Kirgiz ASSR were a part in the early 1920s). 
The new publisher issued 2,458 titles during 1980 alone in 17,824,000 copies, 
exceeding in that one season its entire previous output. Like the Central 
Oriental P. H. before it, the Central Publishing House specialized in books 
about: 


Titles issued 95 

social and political questions 1,689 
education 1,198 
agriculture 755 
literature 638 
popular science 307 
Leninism 194 

4,781 


When the Central Publishing House of the Peoples of the USSR undertook 
to print Kazakh materials, it selected mainly Russian works and translated 
them into Kazakh. The same house selected but a few books by local authors, 
a practice which provoked the educated Central Asians into boycotting most 
of the books intended for their consumption. A further irritation for the 
Kazakhs was the constant Russian emphasis upon social and political ideol- 
ogy alien to Central Asians. While admitting as early as 1925 that “The 
Kazakhs have formed a totally negative opinion about translated writings, 
characterizing them as incomprehensible and pointless," 55 the Kazakh state 
publishers seemed powerless to remedy the situation, and the Central Pub- 


52 “Vostochnoe izdatel'stvo," Zhizn' natsional'nostei Nos 3/4 (1923) 191. 


53 “Plan raboty izdatel’stv na 1924 g. Tsencral’noe Vostochnoe Izd-vo,” Knigonosha No 5 
(36) (Feb 2 1924) 11. 


54 K. S. Rykhlevsky, 87. 
56 K, S. Rykhlevsky, 87. 
56 “Kazakhskaia pechat’,” Krasnaia pechat' No 24 (Nov 1925) 28. 
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lishing House of the Peoples of the USSR doggedly continued to pile trans- 
lation upon translation. When private publishing ended, this method of 
operation produced the calculated effect of stifling the development of 
nationalistic Central Asian authors. According to reports released in the 
spring of 1927 the poor record made by the Central Publishing House gave 
a likely explanation of one cause for local grievances: 5? 


Trans. of 
Original Trans- Trans- Central Local 

Languages Works lations lations P.H. P.H. TOTAL 
Kazakh 16 40 3 40 19 50 
Kirgiz 1 18 2 18 3 21 
Tajik =e 6 = 6 > 6 
Uyghur 2 == 1 1 2 3 
Uzbek 4 36 3 4] 2 43 

TOTAL 23 100 9 132 


The predominance of Russian and translated material being produced by 
most nationality presses of the USSR was well known to government officials 
at all levels, but despite constant reminders from the top, Russian managers 
on the job in the publishing industry retained the colonialist's habit of think- 
ing mainly in terms of bringing progress and enlightenment (i.e. Russian 
ideas and literature) either in Russian or in translation from it, to the 
"natives." To fight these ingrained notions and the aggressive centralism 
which was exacerbating racial and nationality problems in the USSR just 
when nationalism grew strongest, the Central Committee of the Russian Com- 
munist Party (Bolshevik) in February 1924 announced, in "The Principal 
and Immediate Goals of the Party in the Press Sector," its determination to 
relax the growing national tension in publishing activities, which threatened 
to discredit Soviet nationality policies publically, by demanding that: 

In the national republics, particularly in the Ukraine and Central Asia, 
the quantity of Russian books published and re-published be reduced to 


the minimum, and that the center of gravity in publishing work be trans- 
ferred to the localities.’ 


So important was it to achieve peace in this field and to improve the govern- 
ments communication with the select reading public in the outlying areas 


57 I., "Tsentral'nye izdatel'stva narodov SSSR i ego kniga,” Krasnaia pechat' No 4 (Feb 1927) 
36. 


58 Sovetskaia pechat’ o dokumentakh (Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoi 
Literatury, 1961) 56. 
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of the Soviet Union, that only three months later, at the Thirteenth Congress 
of the Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik), May 23-31 1924, the leader- 
ship reinforced its statements to insist upon more local publishing of original 
nationality books under closer ideological supervision: 

It is imperative to finish the changeover of the press of the national repub- 

lics to local languages. . . . The national press particularly requires the 


strengthening of Party leadership and bolstering by politically reliable 
Party journalists.5? 


Debate at the Thirteenth Congress in 1924 concerning the publishing indus- 
try had revealed that the biggest Soviet nationality publishers, like the 
Ukrainian, Turkistanian, and "Kirgiz" houses, issued nearly half of their 
total production in Russian, although Russians as yet constituted small 
minorities in each Central Asian republic, and few local people could read 
Russian. Lack of coordination between central and local houses caused dis- 
agreements between Russian and national publishers which haunted the 
planners and worked to the detriment of readers in the republics. Observers 
reiterated calls for a harmonious division of labor and the manufacture of 
readable local books for the non-Russian nationalities.*! 

Yet another error aggravated local discontent with the state enterprises 
which turned out books for Central Asia. In the vast Kazakh area, as in other 
sheep or cattle-raising parts of Central Asia, the dispersal of settlements 
lengthened book-distribution routes tremendously. The extent to which pub- 
lishing executives failed to cope with the situation in the 1920s and the 
admitted superiority of an old-fashioned capitalistic incentive system for 
solving the delivery problems come out frankly in a contemporary report: 


The Orenburg State publishing house kept its Kazakh publications at 
shops opened up in the towns of the Kirgiz [Kazakh] republic. 'These 
shops were named ‘Znanie The Kazakh was not accustomed to buying 
books in stores. The Tashkent State Publishing House kept its Kazakh 
publications in storage, inviting the Kazakh to order books by mail. The 
latter method was carried on by the Central Oriental Publishing House 
until the winter of 1923-1924. Books published in Kazakh and for the 
Kazakh continued to lie in the storehouses and on the shelves for a year 
or two. . . . Before the revolution, not a tiny spot in the plains was un- 
acquainted with Kazan's publication of Kazakh books. . . . The Kazakhs 


89 Sovetskaia pechat' o dokumentakh, 65. 

60 M. Verin, “Rezoliutsiia XIII s"ezda RKP (b) o pechati i zadachi nat. izdatel'stv (k sos- 
tavleniiu redakts.-izdatel’skikh planov na 1924-1925 g.)," Knigonosha No 37 (68) (Sept 23 
1924) 8. 

61 S. Dimanshtein, “Natsional'nye izdatel'stva v tsentre i na mestakh," Knigonosha No 27 (58) 
(July 12 1924) 7. 
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who had studied in the Tatar schools of Kazan, Ufa, Orenburg, Troitsk, 
and Petropavlovsk were themselves the suppliers of Kazakh books. . . . 
Judging by the fact that one meets the old Kazan publications through- 
out the plains even today, it must be concluded that the merchants organ- 
ized the distribution of their publications efficiently. . . .8? 


All evidence justifies the dissatisfaction of local readers in town and coun- 
try with the book publishing of and for Central Asia in the 1920s. People 
often did not see new books at all in distant places; where publications were 
received they too frequently arrived in a language (Russian) unfamiliar to 
most; the translations published proved alien or uninteresting; and popular 
national writers were denied outlets more or less systematically. 

Many of these complaints had been leveled at the Central Publishing 
House of the Peoples of the USSR long before it ceased work on August 15 
1931,°* but prior to this considerable publishing in the nationality languages 
of Central Asia already had been shifted to the republic printers. Yet, the 
very year in which the Central Publishing House stopped functioning 
marked a peak in the production of the Uzbek-language books outside 
Uzbekistan at another location, the capital of Soviet Azerbaijan. Baku houses 
issued 281 Uzbek titles in 1931,% while simultaneously publishers in Tash- 
kent were busy running off dozens of volumes, especially in regard to cot- 
ton raising, in Kazakh, Kirgiz, Tajik, and Turkmen for their fellow Central 
Asians. Whether these shifting arrangements between neighboring repub- 
lics were dictated mainly by practical considerations or political motives is 
not clear, although displacement of Uzbek publishing to Baku would have 
made it less susceptible to Uzbek nationalist pressure than if it had remained 
in Samarkand or Tashkent. But repeated changing of nationality publishing 
centers and other manipulations in this business during the twenties and 
early thirties did not stop a considerable outpouring of new books and peri- 
odicals, some of which were cursorily scrutinized in advance and, from the 
point of view of the Russian Communist Party, later turned out to be 
ideological liabilities. Usually, such offending publications originated from 
the very presses of the local Party organization. Because of the outlook 
among republic Communists, the new books in nationality languages 
appeared to be acceptable. The problem of anticipating exactly what would 


92 Syn Stepei [Bokeyqan-uli], "Metody rasprostraneniia knig v stepi" Knigonosha No 36 
(1924) 6. 


83 K, S. Rykhlevsky, 88; Rudolf Schlesinger, 200. 
84 Azürbayjan mütbuat qitabiyyati (Baku) Nos 1-12 (Jan — Dec 1931). 
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be considered nationalistic by the central authorities bothered local writers 
and editors all through the 1920s. 

Thus, the first book of poems by Abdulhamid Sulayman Yunus Cholpan 
(1897-1938), Oyganish (Uyganish) [The Awakening] * (1922) end Bilim 
ochaghi* magazine of the Commissariat for Education of the Turkistan 
ASSR, both of which formed part of the output of the Turkistan Joint State 
Publishing House, caused political difficulties. The special patriotic tone 
and nationalistic slant of publications such as these quickly attracied Party 
criticism, helped to prompt Soviet misgivings about the advisability of hur- 
riedly establishing independent publishing houses on the fringes of the 
former Russian Empire, and led at once to the founding of the presses and 
editorial boards in Moscow such as the Central Oriental P. H., discussed 
above. Despite their success in implanting an early awareness among Cen- 
tral Asians that the Soviet central government regarded nationalism nega- 
tively in areas such as Western Turkistan, the Moscow authorities soon had 
to admit that organizational controls designed to minimize or eliminate 
expression of that "deviation" in the publishing field were ineffective. After 
1925, officials repeated earlier suspicions that each nationality editorial 
board required further screening. Critics felt that local executives were 
ideologically unqualified for their work and could not keep pace with the 
Party's "progress." What bothered the Communists most was the “distor- 
tion" by Central Asians of Russian Merxist doctrine: 


. . . theoretically weak works pretending to be Marxist (e.g., "Historical 
Materialism,” in Uzbek by Ni’met Hakim [a Tatar]) or mystical artistic 
works. . . . , politically weak brochures and selections in anthologies (e.g., 
vulgar materialism and Trotskyism in the Uzbek "Desk Calendar" for 
1925, etc.) are appearing.® 


Before long, the critics felt obliged to say that overly tenuous links between 
local Central Asian publishers and the Party accounted for misunderstand- 
ings which "led to the presentation and elucidation of questions in the press 
in a manner contrary to our Party directives.” Moreover, it was recognized 
that the publishing trusts run by the Party and state after 1926 "created in 
some groups of the intelligentsia the urge to utilize the [public] press for 
directing the attention of workers along channels these groups held desira- 
ble." ** Finally, the trouble over reliability of nationality editors was under- 
stood by the central authorities to stem from the fact that publishing by the 


66 A, Arsharuni, “Novyi natsional’nyi avtor,” Krasnaia pechat' No 16 (1926) 27. 
96 Anur, "Natsionalisticheskaia ideologiia i natspechat’,” Krasnaia pechat No 3 (Feb 1927) 10. 
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nationalities remained mostly in the hands of “non-Party people, often 
[those] of doubtful loyalty." © 

1926 saw the end of NEP's capitalistic publishing freedom and concur- 
rently became a moment marking the turn away from attempts to ask 
Central Asians with ideas of national independence for their allegiance to 
the new regime. Replacing the pleas of previous years with peremptory 
demands, the Party commandeered the press itself to carry on campaigns 
of vituperation directed against "nationalists" still brave or rash enough to 
identify themselves and speak up for the rights of Kazakhs, Turkmens, 
Uzbeks, or others in publishing as well as similar local activities. Organized 
pressure on the national press soon led to the replacement of some editors 
by new leaders in the Central Asian publishing network: 


Revamped staffs of press executives are conducting a decisive struggle 
these days against ugly phenomena . . . in the national press, [“anti-Semi- 
tism" in the Uzbek weekly, Mashrab, put out by the Samarkand Com- 
munist Party; "nationalism" in the Uzbek newspaper Farghana published 
by the Farghana CP], and are paying particularly serious attention to 
the fight against nationalistic ideology of all shades and currents. Of 
course, there always are and always will be breakdowns in this fight. Here 
and there the nationalists poison readers with nationalism underhand- 
edly in the non-periodic and sometimes in the periodical press. They often 
drag ideological tendencies harmful to us into schoolbooks and literature. 
As an example, we point out the following [Uzbek] books which have 
been published: Til sübaglighi — a grammar textbook; Otgün kunlür 
[Days Gone By *], etc. . . . Distortions of the Party line occur in some 
newspapers [sic] (Zarafshan. . .. , Maarif wä oqutghuchi[*] . . .).58 


Uzbeks were not the only Central Asians accused by the central government 
of allowing nationalism to grow. Party leaders said that ^when Turkmen 
publishers issued the program of the Communist Party, they omitted several 
points, gave a free treatment of the most important sections, and also 
[allowed] distortions in the translation of a brochure concerning questions 
of Leninism, etc... ." 9? The Tajiks, like other Central Asians, offended Com- 
munist morality by issuing “nationalistic” verse such as the following selec- 
tion by Rodaki (d 940), a Persian poet in Samarkand, from an anthology of 
Tajik literature published in 1927: 


87 Pechat' SSSR k XV-mu parts" ezdu, 208. 


68 Cai, "Natsionalnaia periodicheskaia pechat’ Srednei Azii,” Krasnaia pechaÿ Nos 17/18 
Sept 1926) 90-92. 
69 A. Arsharuni, “Tretii etap," 46. 
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Thrill, Bukhara, the Emir will come to you! 
You will be the sky, 

And, as a sky can't live without a moon, 

So a Bukhara without the Emir will not do.” 


As the Communist program of thought-control grew more intense through 
publishing in the second half of the 1920s, its admonitions oftan passed 
beyond negative strictures against “deviations” from the line to prescrip- 
tions for right-thinking men under the Soviet regime. The “correct” view in 
which Central Asian publishers were schooled now began systematically to 
lapse from historical accuracy or contemporary truth. To support their new 
“truth” Party theoreticians formulated very specific guidelines describing a 
local editor's responsibility. He was to fight against disputes between Rus- 
sian and Central Asian people, for peace among nationalities came first, said 
the ideological guardians, on the list of important nationality pclicy ques- 
tions which the republic presses must emphasize at the end af the first 
Soviet decade (1926). The work of the local press in seeking solutions to 
nationality problems was directed to proceed along four main channels: 


1. To show conclusively [although it was generally false] the partici- 
pation of the nationalities in the fight for Soviet power against Czarist 
generals and nationalists; 


2. in economic development to show the growth of industrialization, 
electrification, etc, of the national republics; show the growth of mecha- 
nization, intensification of agriculture and the cooperative movement in 
the population of the national republics; 


3. show the cultural development in the national republics; 


4, note the establishment of peace [which had not been achieved] between 
nationalities in the republics.” 


This clamor begun by Party efforts to change and control the ideas of local 
editors and publishers, aiming of course ultimately at the general public, 
continued throughout the 1920s and died down temporarily only after the 
Central Asian purges of 1929-1981 had eliminated a number of outstanding 
nationally-minded personnel, such as Mannan Ramiz and Batu (editors of 
Maarif wä oqutghuchi and Alüngá, two important Uzbek magazines), from 
boards and staffs of Central Asian publishing houses. For the regime, the 
problem of controlling everything to be printed, like the question of super- 
vising all facets of intellectual life in the Central Asian area, was insoluble 


70 À. Arsharuni, “Tretii etap,” 46. 
71 D. Yegorashvili, "Zadachi natsional’noi pechati,” Krasnaia pechat’ No 17 (Sep: 1927) 18. 
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so long as the local leadership remained in place and refused to bow to 
Russian dictates. 

The fallibility of the censorship system, and the temporary inadequacy of 
the Russians' overseeing nationality publishing activity both before and 
after 1917 had engendered several offspring, the most attractive being a 
versatility in literary subject, style, and form greater than that officially 
permissible among the writers or publishers of the Central Asian area. An 
unwelcome foundling was the ruination of chances for compiling an accu- 
rate and detailed history of the printed and lithographed output for at least 
half of the ninety or more years during which Western Turkistan has now 
undertaken its own publishing. Until 1907, when the St Petersburg govern- 
ment began issuing a bibliography called Knizhnaia lietopis for listing cur- 
rent books and pamphlets issued anywhere in the Russian Empire, there 
had been no permanent or systematic attempt to compile the raw data which 
would have made it possible to determine the extent of publishing among 
the Central Asians. Earlier efforts to record the titles of Muslim books had 
been sporadic, and their omissions, unfortunately for students of Central 
Asia, occurred exactly in the coverage of the Western Turkistanian area.” 
The same lack of comprehensiveness also reduced the value of Knizhnaia 
lietopis for Central Asian research until the late 1920s, and that limitation 
supplied one explanation for the failure in subsequent Russian sources gen- 
erally to enumerate and evaluate the pre-Soviet publishing record in West- 
ern Turkistan. Another reason for the vagueness on this subject is that the 
number of books per literate Central Asian before 1917 was more respecta- 
ble, compared to later consumption, than might be thought, and the slow 
development of vernacular book publishing exclusive of translations from 
Russian in the 1920s makes poor propaganda for Soviet nationalities policy. 

Soviet statistical reports concerning Central Asian publishing usually 
compare 1918 with later years. Taking 1918, 1927, and 1928 for examples, 


72 See V. Smirnov, “Musul’manskiia D izdaniia v Rossii," Zapiski Vostochnago Otdie- 
leniia Imperatorskago Russkago Arkheologicheskago Obshchestoa u-vmi (1888-1893/4). A 
better idea of the content and range of fields characterizing pre-Soviet publishing in Western 
Turkistan, but not the extent of it, can be gained from Martin Hartman's bibliographies in “Das 
Buchwesen in Turkestan . . . ,” cited earlier; see also L, Zimin, "Bibliografia. Izdaniia mest- 
nye,” Sredniaia Áziia Nos 2-4, 6, 8 (Tashkent 1910-1911); see L. Bouvat, “Statistique des 
publications musulmanes de Russie,” Revue du Monde Musulman No 26 (1914) 218-222; 
Musul'manskaia periodicheskaia pechat and Musul'manskaia knizhnaia lietopis' listed bibliog- 
raphies regularly in the journal Mir Islama, 1912-1914; Obzor tekushchei inorodnicheskoi litera- 
tury, in Inorodcheskoe obozrienie a supplement to Pravoslavnyi sobesiednik, also lists titles in 
local languages published between 1912 and 1916, but includes very few from Central Asia, 
most of the entries pertaining to the Kazan Turks (Tatars). Another bibliography of the period 
is B. M. Gorodetskii's Bibliografiia Turkestana 1 (Tashkent 1913). 
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the following table relates figures, admittedly unreliable for the earliest 
date, with those recorded around the beginning of the First Five-Year Plan 
(1928-1931). The second half of the table counts publications by place of 
origin. Neither section of the table is quite accurate, but both present the 
best information available from Soviet sources. Few Kazakh and no Kirgiz 
titles, it can be seen in TABLE II B, were published on Central Asian terri- 
tory in 1918, although three volumes in Kirgiz, including a primer and two 
histories of the country, came out at Ufa for the first time that very year." 
The three presumably are counted with the Kazakh books in TABLE II A, 
but do not receive recognition in part B because they originated beyond 
Central Asian borders. In addition, the Karakalpaks, who are ignored in 
both tabulations, began to publish in their own language by 1925, issuing 
250,000 copies of eighty-four books and pamphlets from 1925 to 1929.” 
Similarly, the Turkmens are not credited in the table with a single book for 
1918, although at least one Jadid volume by Aliev, Yangi usul-i Turkmen 
maktabi [New Method of the Turkmen School], and the only textbook of 
Turkmen issued in the Turkmen language during the Czarist period, was 
found to have been published at Baku in 1918.7” Another difficulty with the 
statistics shown in TABLE II arises when an attempt is made to reconcile 
the fact that a large percentage of the publishing for Central Asia was being 
done in 1928 at Moscow, although Parts A and B of the table show a near 
correspondence between figures supposedly signifying the numbers of titles 
issued in Central Asian languages in that area only as opposed to those pub- 
lished throughout the USSR. This contradiction may have resulted from a 
decision by the compilers of the material upon which TABLE II B is based 
to ignore the information that nationality publishing was centralized to a 
considerable extent in the Russian capital by 1928, and credit the entire 
output for that year to local publishing houses. If this has been the case, it 
is not an accurate representation of the statistical or editorial picture in 
Central Asia at that time. Generally, Russian statistics concerning Western 
Turkistanian publishing for the pre-Soviet period can be taken as incom- 
plete, whereas figures cited by Soviet sources for the era following 1917 
must be regarded as selective. In either instance, the numbers can probably 
be accepted as minimal for the years designated. 


78 I. Toichinov, “Kirgizskaia literatura," Literaturnaia entsiklopediia v (1931) 209; Gleb 
Alekseev, "Zametki o kirgizskoi literature," Novyi mir No 12 (Dec 1931) 185. 

74 Ta. M. Dosumov, 295. 

75 M. D. Annakurdov, 15. 
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Foreigners have not been alone in regretting the paucity of Soviet pub- 
lishing data for the years before 1927. “There is a complete lack of figures 
for the production in the nationality languages of the USSR,” " lamented 
those concerned with Soviet domestic affairs while admitting that Com- 
munist records of publishing activity in Central Asia were for some time 
even less informative than Czarist reports. Beginning with 1927, however, 
statisticians managed to collect enough information, as Table IT shows, to 
plot a short growth curve and compare performances by various Central 
Asian language groups in publishing. 

Figures from Table II B make it plain that, in each of the base years 
reported, the Russian-speakers of Central Asia fared better in the quantity 
of titles published locally than any other single language group. The small 
distribution of Russian books shown for 1918 merely corroborates the fact 
that during this period there were relatively few Russians present in the 
area, and agrees with known facts regarding their low literacy rate. The 
small circulation of Russian books also implies that an insignificant number 
of Western Turkistanians were using publications in that language. That the 
Russian population in Central Asia in the following decade and a half almost 
doubled, is documented in census studies for 1918 and 1926," and Table II 
shows that the variety of material printed or lithographed locally for per- 
sons using Russian multiplied elevenfold in the same period while the copies 
published jumped to 17.5 times the 1918 number. On the other hand, the 
level of Russian publishing in Western Turkistan in relation to local mate- 
rials dropped from a slight superiority in numbers of titles for 1913 (38 
over 35) to less than half the total of those in Central Asian languages in 
1928 (434 under 894). In numbers of copies, the amount of Russian-lan- 
guage material compared to the non-Russian had fallen from a reported 
53% : 47% ratio in 1918 to 20% : 80% by 19281 

The impressive totals for Central Asian books issued during the 1926- 
1981 period of publishing development among the nationalities of that area 
tend to obscure the dismal conclusion that the periodicals and books over 
which the Soviet leadership toiled and raised so many ideological squabbles 
reached a depressingly small number of citizens in the country. With fewer 


76 S. Nepomniashchii, "Uchet knizhnoi produktsii na natsionalnykh iazykakh,” Knigonosha 
Nos 31/32 (Aug 30 1926) 8. 

77 Russians in the territory (minus the Bukharan and Khivan khanates, which were inhabited 
by few Russians) in 1913 numbered 975,208. See Statisticheskii ezhegodnik Rossii 1913 g. 
(St Petersburg: Izdanie Tsentral'nago Statisticheskago Komiteta, 1914) 56-57, 65. Cf Central 
Asian census data for 1926, including Bukhara and Khiva, which is shown in Table II, above. 
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than four out of 100 Central Asians, on the average (just .4 of 1% above 
the 1920 rate) able to read at all in 1926 after nine years of Soviet govern- 
ment, the authorities were forced to institute crash programs for literacy 
which they hoped would increase the readership of publications in local 
languages many fold in a very few years. The Moscow Communists, there- 
fore, nervously pressed their seige of the local press in a race against them- 
selves and time, for they meant to conquer the Central Asian publishers and 
curb the nationalism of the local elites before the remaining ninety-six per- 
cent of the population could learn their ABCs and begin to absorb or express 
the same “heresy” through printed materials. There is good indication that 
the outcome of the publishing battle which pitted the enormous power of 
the Russian Communist Party against the paper-thin layer of Central Asian 
nationality intellectuals, unequal as it was, went in doubt for the decade of 
the twenties because the nationalists refused to capitulate. As a conse- 
quence, the primary question in publishing activity to the end of the 1920s 
remained the clash of ideologies rather than the technological problems of 
expanding book and magazine printing. 


Eprror’s Nore: The foregoing essay constitutes the Introduction to Central Asian Publishing 
and the Rise of Nationalism; An Essay and a List of Publications in The New York Public Library 
by Edward Allworth. The New York Public Library 1965 100 p. Price to be announced. 
Publication date: November. Orders should be addressed to the Sales Shop. 


The Achievement of an American Literary Radical 
A Bibliography of the Writings of 
Randolph Silliman Bourne (1886-1918) 


By MicnakL D. TRUE 
Assumption College 


HE YEARS immediately preceding World War I, important ones in 

American literary history, saw the appearance of the early poems of 
Frost and Eliot, several novels of Theodore Dreiser, the criticism of Van 
Wyck Brooks; similarly, several influential political theorists, scciologists, 
philosophers, and anthropologists (Walter Lippmann, Thorstein Veblen, 
Dewey, and Franz Boas) became widely known for the first time. And from 
1913-1918, in magazines, quarterlies, and books, Randolph Bourne joined 
this group, whose interests he shared, in heralding what his close friend 
Brooks called "America's coming-of-age." 

Bourne grew up in Bloomfield, New Jersey, his birthplace. After gradua- 
tion from high school he spent seven years working in the New York area, 
and in 1909, at twenty-three, entered Columbia University on scholarship. 
After receiving his M.A. in 1913 and completing a traveling felowship in 
Europe in September 1914, he joined the staff of the young New Republic. 
From that time until his death in December 1918, Bourne wrote numerous 
essays and reviews on education, politics, literature, and philosophy, in the 
New Republic, the Dial, the Seven Arts, and elsewhere. Reprinted in books 
before and since his death, Bourne's social and literary criticism and his 
reflections on American life repeat and develop a number of persistent themes 
in twentieth-century literature: the importance of form in poet-y and the 
novel; the autonomy of art; the savagery of war; the danger of man's sacri- 
ficing his individual conscience to the state. Historically, Bourne's writings 
help us to understand that complex period, 1913-1918, which cortemporary 
scholars have begun to explore so fruitfully; and like the works of Frost, 
Dreiser, and Van Wyck Brooks, they speak to the “literary radical” (Bourne's 
designation for himself), to the reformer, and to the critical mind of the 
present time. 

The following compilation lists chronologically all known published works 
by Randolph S. Bourne, except those in three newspapers (the 3loomfield, 
New Jersey, High School Echo, which he edited; the Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
Banner, his hometown paper; and the Spectator, the undergraduate news- 
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paper at Columbia College). Unsigned contributions in the Columbia 
Monthly and in the New Republic are assigned to Bourne only if the evidence 
indicates positively that they are his — that is, if he published them later 
in a collection or if he answered letters to the editor about them, or, as hap- 
pens in one case, if the editor of an anthology identified a contribution as 
^ Bourne's. Bourne sometimes used a pseudonym; if so, it is given in brackets. 

Almost all of Bourne's essays included in books appeared originally in 
periodicals, only rarely with different titles and slight changes. The notations 
in the bibliography indicate where an essay appeared after original publica- 
tion, both in collections and in anthologies, from January 1910 through Feb- 
ruary 1965. Notations for essays which appeared originally in collections 
rather than in periodicals follow the book entry. Any numbers in brackets 
refer to items in this bibliography. For brevity, major collections are abbre- 
viated thus: 


YL Youth and Life 1913 

EL Education and Living 1917 

UP Untimely Papers 1919 

HLR History of a Literary Radical 1920 

THLR The History of a Literary Radical 1956 

WI War and the Intellectual: Collected Essays 1915-1919, 1964 


1 “Some Aspects of Good Talk,” Columbia Monthly vu (Jan 1910) 92-97 
2 “Chesterton’s ‘Orthodoxy’,” Columbia Monthly vn (Mar 1910) 170-172 


3 Review. [“Aurelius”] "Prof. Pecks "Studies," Columbia Monthly va (Mar 
(1910) 176 
Studies ín Several Literatures (Harry Thurston Peck) 


4 "On Hero-Making," Columbia Monthly vix (Apr 1910) 178-181 


“The Function of a College Literary Magazine,” Columbia Monthly vax (Nov 
1910) 3-7 


“The Blue Bird for Happiness," Columbia Monthly vm (Dec 1910) 61-64 
7 “On Playing at Five Hundred,” Columbia Monthly vm (Jan 1911) 105-110 


8 [“Aurelius Bloomfield] “The Prayer of a Materialist,” Columbia Monthly vm 
(Feb 1911) 165-167 


9 Review. Columbia Monthly vm (Feb 1911) 183-185 
Socialism and Christianity (Percy Stickney Grant) 


10 "The Suicide of Criticism," Columbia Monthly vix (Mar 1911) 188-192 
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Il 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


“The Two Generations," Atlantic Monthly cvm (Apr 1911) 591-598 
Reprinted in YL 31-52 


Review. Columbia Monthly vm (Apr 1911) 269-270 
The Social Basis of Religion (Simon N. Patten) 


Review. Columbia Monthly vm (May 1911) 313-315 
A Defense of Prejudice and Other Essays (John Grier Hibben) 


“The Editor on Examinations” (Subtitle: “With Apologies to F. Bacon” 
Columbia Monthly vm (Jun 1911) 344-346 


“Over the Quadrangle,” Columbia Monthly vm (Summer 1911) 401—403 


“The Handicapped,” Atlantic Monthly cvm (Sept 1911) 320-329 
Reprinted as “A Philosophy of Handicap” in YL 339-365; in Modern Essays, ed Russell 
Nye, 3rd ed (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co 1963) p 95-103 


“The College: An Undergraduate View,” Atlantic Monthly cvm (Nov 1911) 
667-674 
Reprinted in YL 313-336 


Review. Columbia Monthly 1x (Nov 1911) 31-32 
The Mind of Primitive Man (Franz Boas) 


“A Letter to Mr. John Galsworthy,” Columbia Monthly 1x (Dec 1911) 36-43 
“Individuality and Education," Columbia Monthly 1x (Jan 1912) 88-90 


“The Mystic Turned Radical," Atlantic Monthly cix (Feb 1912) 236-238 
Reprinted in YL 207-213 


"Seeing, We See Not," Columbia Monthly 1x (Feb 1912) 133-136 
Reprinted in YL 217-224 


*Youth," Atlantic Monthly cxx (Apr 1912) 433-441 
Reprinted in YL 3-27 


“Poker and Veronica," Columbia Monthly 1x (Apr 1912) 175-179 


“Some Thoughts on Religion,” Columbia Monthly 1x (May 1912) 229-232 
Reprinted in YL 191-201 i 


Review. Journal of Philosophy xx (May 9 1912) 277 
The Moral Life (W. R. Sorley) 


"Student Life," Columbia University Quarterly xiv (Jun 1912) 341-342 


Review, Journal of Philosophy xx (Aug 15 1912) 471—473 
Neitzsche (Paul Elmer More) 


“College Life Today," North American Review cxcvi (Sept 12 1912) 365-372 


Review. Journal of Philosophy 1x (Sept 12 1912) 530—531 
The Desire for Qualities (Stanley M. Bligh) 


"Socialism and the Catholic Ideal," Columbia Monthly x (Nov 1912) 11-19 
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"The Excitement of Friendship," Atlantic Monthly cx (Dec 1912) 795-800 
Reprinted in YL 135-151 


"The Social Order in an American Town," Atlantic Monthly cx1 (Feb 1913) 
227-236 


“The Life of Irony,” Atlantic Monthly cxt (Mar 1913) 357-367 
Reprinted in YL 101-131 


Youth and Life (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co 365 p Mar 1913; Edinburgh: 
Constable, May 1913) 


Contents: “Youth” [23] — “The Two Generations” [11] — “The Virtues and the 
Seasons of Life” — “The Life of Irony: [34] “The Excitement of Friendship” [82] — “The 
Adventure of Life” — “Some Thoughts on Religion” [25] — “The Mystic Turned Radical” 
[21] — “Seeing, We See Not” [22] — “The Experimental Life” — “The Dodging of 
Pressures” — “For Radicals” — “The College: An Inner View” [17] — “A Philosophy of 
Handicap” [15] 

“Dodging of Pressures,” reprinted in Challenging Essays in Modern Thought, ed J. M. 
Bachelor and R. L. Henry (New York: The Century Co 1928) 263-283; in Of Time and 
Truth ed F. W, Lorch and others (New York: The Dryden Press, Inc 1946) 402-411 


“The New Revolution,” Columbia Monthly x (May 1913) 221-227 


“The College Lecture Course as the Student Sees It,” Educational Review 
xix (Jun 1913) 66-70 


“Stoicism,” The Open Court xxvn (Jun 1913) 364-371 


“Arbitration and International Politics.” Pamphlet (New York: American As- 
sociation for International Conciliation, No 70 [Sept 1913]) 14 p 


“Sabotage,” Columbia Monthly x (Nov 1913) 1-2 


Review. Journal of Philosophy x (Nov 6 1913) 641-642 
History as Past Ethics: An Introduction to the History of Morals (Philip Van Ness Myers) 


"In the Mind of the Worker,” Atlantic Monthly cxm (Mar 1914) 375-382 


“An Experiment in Co-operative Living,” Atlantic Monthly cxm (Jun 1914) 
823-831 


“The Tradition of War.” Pamphlet (New York: American Association for 
International Conciliation, No 79 [Jun 1914]) 14 p 


Review. Journal of Philosophy xx (Jun 4 1914) 332-333 
The Making of Character: Some Educational Aspects of Ethics (John MacCunn) 


“An Hour in Chartres,” Atlantic Monthly cxv (Aug 1914) 214—217 


“Maurice Barrès and the Youth of France,” Atlantic Monthly cxxv (Sept 1914) 
394-399 


“Our Cultural Humility,” Atlantic Monthly cxiv (Oct 1914) 503-507 
Reprinted in HLR 31—43; in Literary Opinion in America, ed Morton Dauwen Zabel, 
rev ed (New York: Harper and Bros 1951) 68-72; in vol I (rev ed 1963) 68-72 


"Berlin in War Time,” Travel xx:v (Nov 1914) 9-12; 58-59 
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90 “In a Schoolroom,” New Republic x (Nov 7 1914) 23-24 
Reprinted in EL 41-48 


51 Review. “Holy Poverty," New Republic 1 (Nov 14 1914) 25 
The Ragged-Trousered Philanthropists (Robert Tressall); reprinted as "The Ragged- 
Trousered Philanthropists" in THLR 132-134 


92 Review. "Maeterlinck and the Unknown," New Republic x (Nov 21 1914) 26 
The Unknown Guest (Maurice Maeterlinck); The New Philosophy of Henri Bergson 
“(Edouard LeRoy) 


93 “Review. "Bumptious Psychology," New Republic x (Nov 28 1914) 26 
The War and America (Hugo Munsterberg) 


54 Review. "Sincerity in the Making," New Republic x (Dec 5 1914) 25-27 
The Congo and Other Poems, General William Booth Enters into Heaven and Other 
Poems, and Adventures While Preaching the Gospel of Beauty (Nicholas Vachal Lindsay) 


55 Review. "Town Planning and the Law," New Republic x (Dec 19 1914) 27-28 
Carrying Out the City Plan ( Flavel Shurtleff) 


96 "Good People," New Republic 1 (Dec 26 1914) 18 


57 “Puzzle Education," New Republic x (Jan 2 1915) 10-11 
Reprinted in EL 26-31 


58 "Continental Cultures," New Republic 1 (Jan 16 1915) 14-16 


59 "The Schools from the Outside," New Republic x ( Jan 30 1915) 10-11 
Reprinted in EL 77-83 


60 “A Glance at German ‘Kultur’,” Lippincott’s Monthly xcv (Feb 1915) 22-27 


61 Review. “A Substitute for Schools,” New Republic x (Feb 27 1915) 25-26 
The General Education Board: An Account of Its Activities, 1902-1914 (author unknown) 


62 “When We Went to School,” New Republic x (Feb 27 1915) 101-103 
Reprinted as “Learning Out of School,” in EL 32-40 


63 “Mon Amie,” Atlantic Monthly cxv (Mar 1915) 354-359 
Reprinted in HLR 66-81; in THLR 42-54 


64 “Impressions of Europe 1913-14,” Columbia University Quarterly xvu (Mar 
1915) 109-126 
Reprinted in HLR 230-265; in THLR 75-101 


65 Review. “Class Struggle in Education,” New Republic x (Mar 6 1915) 135 
School Discipline (William Chandler Bagby) 


66 "John Dewey's Philosophy," New Republic x: (Mar 13 1915) 154—156 
67 “Schools in Gary,” New Republic x (Mar 27 1915) 198-199 


68 “Communities for Children," New Republic x (Apr 3 1915) 233-234 
Reprinted in EL 104—115 


69 “Really Public Schools," New Republic x (Apr 10 1915) 259-261 
Reprinted in EL 116-126 
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70 Review. “A Map of the Public" New Republic x (Apr 17 1915) Part Two 
11-12 
Problems of Community Life (Seba Eldridge) l 


71 “Theodore Dreiser,” New Republic x (Apr 17 1915) Part Two 7-8 


72 “Apprentices to the School,” New Republic xx (Apr 24 1915) 302-303 
Reprinted in EL 127-135 


73 “The Natural School,” New Republic n (May 1 1915) 326-328 
Reprinted in EL 136-145 


74 Review. “The Failing Church,” New Republic x (May 15 1915) 49 
The Reconstruction of the Church, with Regard to Its Message and Program (Paul 
Moore Strayer) 


75 “Fergus — a Portrait,” New Republic m (May 22 1915) 62-64 
Reprinted in HLR 82-90; THLR 55-61 


76 “The Wasted Years," New Republic xx (Jun 5 1915) 120-122 
Reprinted in EL 18-25 


77 Review. “Platitude,” New Republic xx (Jun 19 1915) 183-184 
Play in Education (Joseph Lee); Education Through Play (Henry S. Curtis) 


78 “An Issue in Vocational Education," New Republic ux (Jun 26 1915) 191-192 
Reprinted in EL 182-188 


79 “Our Unplanned Cities,” New Republic m (Jun 26 1915) 202-203 
Reprinted in THLR 140-146 


80 Review. “The Heart of the People," New Republic m (Jul 3 1915) 233 
“The White Terror’ (movie); reprinted in WI 171-174 


81 “The Professor," New Republic xx (July 10 1915) 257-258 
Reprinted in HLR, 91-97; in THLR 62-67 


82 “Who Owns the Universities," New Republic u (Jul 17 1915) 269-270 
Reprinted in EL 215-221 


83 Review. “A French Glimpse at America,” New Republic 1v (Jul 24 1915) 318 
America and Her Problems (Paul H. B. d'Estournelle) 


84 Review. “Studies in Tone Poetry,” New Republic 1v (Aug 7 1915) 26-27 
Nature in Music (Lawrence Gilman) 


85 "The Organic School,” New Republic 1v (Aug 21 1915) 64 
Reprinted in EL 100—103 


86 “Medievalism in the Colleges," New Republic w (Aug 28 1915) 87-88 
Reprinted in EL 230-236; in THLR 153-158 


87 “This Older Generation," Atlantic Monthly cxvi (Sept 1915) 385-391 
Reprinted in HLR 107—127; in THLR 294—309; in Youth and the New World: Essays 
from the Atlantic Monthly, ed Ralph P. Boas (Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press 1921) 
47-59; in Contemporary Essays, ed William Thompson Hastings (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co, 1928) 27-40 
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91 


98 


99 
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101 
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105 


"American Use for German Ideals,” New Republic 1v (Sept 4 1915) 117-119 
Reprinted in WI 48-52 


“One of Our Conquerors,” New Republic 1v (Sept 4 1915) 121-123 
Reprinted in HLR 98-106; in THLR 68-74; in Book of the Essay from Montaigne to 
E. B. White, ed Homer C. Combs (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 1950) 450-455 


“What Is Opinion?" New Republic 1v (Sept 18 1915) 171-172 

rinted in Essays of Our Time, ed Sharon Brown (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co 
1088] 47-50; in Essays in Contemporary Civilization, ed Charles W. Thomas (New York: 
The Macmillan Co, 1931) 1—4 


"The Undergraduate," New Republic xv (Sept 25 1915) 197-198 
Reprinted in EL 222-229; in THLR 147-152 


“The Fortress of Belief,” New Republic xv (Oct 16 1915) 283-284 


“The Democratic School,” New Republic 1v (Oct 23 1915) 297-299 
Reprinted in EL 146-153 


“Religion in Public Schools,” New Republic v (Nov 13 1915) 33-34 
Reprinted in The Gary Schools (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co, 1916) 160-163 


“Sophronisba,” New Republic v (Nov 13 1915) 41-43 
Reprinted in HLR 57-65 


Review. "Desire as Hero," New Republic v (Nov 20 1915; Part Two) 5-6 


The “Genius” (Theodore Dreiser) 


Review. “What Is College For,” New Republic v (Dec 4 1915) 127-128 
College Sons and College Fathers (Henry Seidel Canby); Through College on Nothing 
a Year (Christian Gauss) 


The Gary Schools. With an Introduction by William Wirt. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Co 1916) 204 p 

Contents: “The Community Setting” — “The School Plant: Educating the Whole Child” 
—"Work, Study, and Play — The School as a Community" — "Programs: The School as 
a Public Utility" — "Organization" — "Curriculum: Learning by Doing" — "Discipline: 
The Natural School" — “Criticisms and Evaluations" — "Appendix." 


['Juvenis"] “The Architect,” New Republic v (Jan 1 1916) 222-223 


^The Portland School Survey," New Republic v (Jan 8 1916) 238-239 
Reprinted in EL 84-90 


"The Cult of the Best," New Republic v (Jan 15 1916) 275-277 
Reprinted in EL 49-56 


“The School Situation in New York," New Republic vx (Feb 5 1916) 6-8 
"Politics Against the School," New Republic vx (Feb 12 1916) 32-33 


Review. "Parents and Children," New Republic v1 (Feb 19 1916) 81-82 
How to Know Your Child (Miriam Finn Scott) 


“Education in Taste," New Republic vx (Mar 4 1916) 122-124 
Reprinted in EL 57-65 
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"Education for Work,” New Republic vi (Mar 11 1916) 145-146 
Reprinted in EL 197-205 


Review. “The Price of Radicalism,” New Republic vi (Mar 11 1916) 161 
Reprinted in WI 139-141 


Review. "Paul Elmer More,” New Republic vı (Apr 1 1916) 245-247 
Reprinted in WI 165-170 


"The Self-Conscious School," New Republic vx (Apr 8 1916) 260-261 
Reprinted in EL 11-17 


Review. "Learning to Write," New Republic vx (Apr 22 1916) 326 
How the French Boy Learns to Write (Rollo Walter Brown) 


"Organized Labor on Education," New Republic vu (May 6 1916) 8-9 
Reprinted in EL 189-196 


“On Discussion,” New Republic v (May 27 1916) 87-89 

Reprinted in HLR 168-175; in Essays Toward Truth: Studies in Orientation, ed K. A. 
Robinson ef al (New York: Henry Holt and Co 1924) 3-7; in Essay Backgrounds for 
Writing and Speaking, ed Anthony F. Blanks (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 1929) 
38-42; in Essays and Addresses Toward a Liberal Education, ed A. C. Baird (Boston: 
Ginn and Co 1924) 29-34 


"Continuation Schools," New Republic vı (Jun 10 1916) 143-145 
Reprinted in EL 206-214 


Review. “The World's Second Worst Failure,” New Republic va (Jun 17 
1916) 177-178 
The American College (author unknown) 


“Trans-National America,” Atlantic Monthly cxvm (Jul 1916) 86-97 
Reprinted in HLR 266-299; in THLR 260, 84; in WI 107-123 
Excerpts in World War Issues and Ideals, ed M. E. Speare and W. B. Norris (Boston: 
Ginn and Co 1918) 343-351; in Vital Forces in Current Events, ed M. E. Speare and 
W. B. Norris (Boston: Ginn and Co 1920) 131-134; m When People Meet, ed A. L. Locke 
and B. J. Stem (New York: Progressive Education Association 1942) 723-733 


“A Moral Equivalent for Universal Military Service," New Republic vu 
(Jul 11916) 217-219 

Reprinted as “Universal Service and Education” in EL 66-76; as “Universal Service 
and Éducation” in THLR 188-196; in WI 142-147; in Contemporary Trends: American 
Literature Since 1914, ed John Herbert Nelson (New York: The Macmillan Co 1933) 
110-114; and American Literature Since 1900, rev ed, ed John Herbert Nelson and Oscar 
Cargill (1949) 520-523 


Review. "Very Long and Sunny" New Republic va (Jul 15 1916) 282-283 
We (Gerald Stanley Lee) 


“Education as Living," New Republic vm (Aug 5 1916) 10-12 
Reprinted in EL 3-10; WI 148-151 


[^Max Coe"] "Making One's Contribution," New Republic vm ( Aug 26 1916) 
91-92 


"The Gary Public Schools,” Scribners tx (Sept 1916) 371-380 
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[^Max Coe"] “Karen: A Portrait,” New Republic vm (Sept 23 1916) 187-188 
Reprinted in HLR 47-56 


Review. “Americanism,” New Republic vm (Sept 23, 1916) 197 

Straight America (Frances A. Kellor) 
[Edited] Towards an Enduring Peace: A Symposium of Peace Proposals and 
Programs, 1914—1916. With an Introduction by Franklin H. Giddings (New 
York: American Association for International Conciliation [Oct 1916]) 336 p 


Review. “Heroics,” New Republic vm (Oct 7 1916) 249 
Americanization (Royal Dixon) 


“What Is Exploitation,” New Republic xx (Nov 4 1916) 12-14 

Reprinted in THLR 178-183; in WI 134-138; in The New Republic Anthology 1915— 
1985, ed by Groff Conklin (New York: Dodge Publishing Co 1936) 36-40 
“The Jew and Trans-National America," The Menorah Journal x (Dec 1916) 
277-284 

Reprinted in WI 124-133 


Review. “Magic and Scorn,” New Republic 1x (Dec 2 1916) 130-131 
Industrial Preparedness (C. E. Knoeppel); Inviting War to America (Allen R. Benson) 


Review. "France of Yeserday,” New Republic 1x (Dec 9 1916) 156, 158 
French Perspectives (Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant) 


Review. "Seeing It Through," Dial 1xx (Dec 28 1916) 563-565 
Mr. Britling Sees It Through (H. G. Wells) 


"Extending the University," New Republic xx (Jan 6 1917) 259-260 
"Emerald Lake," New Republic xx (Jan 6 1917) 267—268 


Review. "Joseph Fels," New Republic x (Feb 3 1917) 28-29 
Joseph Fels: His Life-Work (Mary Fels) 


"The Reply," New Republic x (Feb 10 1917) 46-47 
Excerpts in “Class and School" in EL 161-172 


“A Policy in Vocational Education," New Republic x (Feb 17 1917) 63-65 
Reprinted in EL 182-188 


“1917-American Rights-1798." Letter by Bourne and others, New Republic x 
(Feb 17 1917) 82 
Review. “New Ideals in Business,” Dial xxu (Feb 22 1917) 133-134 


America and the New Epoch (Charles P. Steinmetz); An Approach to Business Prob- 
lems (A. W. Shaw) 


"DO THE PEOPLE WANT WAR." Advertisement, by Bourne and others, 
New Republic x (Mar 3 1917) 145 


Review. “The Charm of Distance," New Republic x (Mar 10 1917) 170-173 
The Emperor of Portugallia (Selma Lagerlôf) 


Review. “A Modern Mind,” Dial ixn (Mar 22 1917) 239-240 
Social Rule (Elsie Clews Parsons) 
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"The Puritan's Will to Power," The Seven Arts x (Apr 1917) 631-638 
Reprinted in HLR 176-187; in WI 156-161 


Review. “A Stronghold of Obscuration,” Dial ixu (Apr 5 1917) 303-305 
Problems of Secondary Education (David Snedden) 


"Experimental Education," New Republic x (Apr 21 1917) 345-347 
Reprinted as “What Is Experimental Education" in EL 91-99 


Education and. Living (New York: The Century Club, 1917) viii, 236 p 

Contents: "Education and Living” [118] — “The Self-Conscious School" [109] — 
“The Wasted Years" [76] — "Puzzle — Education" [57] — “Learning Out of School" 
[62] — “In a Schoolroom" [50] — “The Cult of the Best" [101] — “Education in Taste" 
[105] — “Universal Service and Education" [116] — “The Schools from the Outside" 
[59] — “The Portland School Survey" [100] — “What Is Experimental Education" 
[142] — "The Organic School" [85] — "Communities for Children" [68] — "Really 
Public Schools" [69] — “. pe to the School" [72] — “The Natural School" [73] 
— “The Democratic School" [93] — “The Trained Mind" --- “Class and School" [133] 
— “A Policy in Vocational Education" [134] — “An Issue in Vocational Education” [78] 
— “Organized Labor on Education” [111] — “Education for Work" [106] — “Con- 
tinuation Schools" [113] — “Who Owns the Universities" [82] — "The Undergraduate" 
[91] — “Medievalism in the Colleges" [86] 


Review. "An Epic of Labor," New Republic x ( Apr 21 1917; Part Two) 8-10 
Pelle the Conqueror: Daybreak (Martin Nexó) 


Review. "Two Amateur Philosophers," New Republic x (Apr 28 1917) 383- 
384 

The Amateur Philosophers (Carl H. Grabo); Philosophy: An Autobiographical Frag- 
ment (Henrie Waste) 


Review. "International Dubieties,” Dial tx (May 3 1917) 387-388 
A League to Enforce Peace (Robert Goldsmith); American World Policies (Walter E. 
Weyl) 
Review. “A Reverberation of War," New Republic x1 (May 19 1917) 86-87 
A Soldier of Life (Hugh de Selincourt) 


"Ernest: or Parent for a Day,” Atlantic Monthly cxxx (Jun 1917) 778-786 
Reprinted in HLR 140-167; in THLR 102-123 


“The War and the Intellectuals,” The Seven Arts x (Jun 1917) 133-146 
Reprinted as a pamphlet, New York: American Union Against Militarism, 1917; in UP 
22—46; in THLR 205-222; in Twice-a-Year, No 1 (Fall-Winter 1938) 37—49; in WI 3-14 


“The Art of Theodore Dreiser,” Dial ixu (Jun 14 1917) 507-509 
Reprinted HLR 195-204; in THLR 124-131; in The Stature of Theodore Dreiser, 
ed Alfred Kazin and Charles Shapiro (Indiana University Press, 1955) 92-95 


Review. “The Immanence of Dostoevsky,” Dial 1xm (Jun 28 1917) 24-25 
The Eternal Husband (Fyodor Dostoevsky); reprinted in HLR 188-194 


"Below the Battle,” The Seven Arts xx (Tul 1917) 270-277 
Reprinted in UP 47-60; in WI 15—21 


“The Collapse of American Strategy,” The Seven Arts m (Aug 1917) 409-424 
Reprinted in UP 61-89; in WI 22-35 
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172 


Review. “The Later Feminism," Dial rxmx (Aug 16 1917) 103-104 
Towards a New Feminism (Wilma Meikle); Motherhood (C. Gascquoine Hartle-) 


Review. "Thinking at Seventy-Six," New Republic xu (Aug 25 1917) 111-113 
The New Reservation of Time (William Jewett Tucker) 


Review. "An American Humanist,” Dial 1xux (Aug 30 1917) 148-150 
The Assault on Humanism (Paul Shorey) 


"A War Diary," The Seven Arts x (Sept 1917) 535-547 
Reprinted in UP 90-113; in THLR 223-240; in WI 36-47 


“Conscience and Intelligence in War,” Dial 1xmx (Sept 13 1917) 193-195 
Reprinted in THLR 197-205 


“Twilight of Idols," The Seven Arts xx (Oct 1917) 688-702 
Reprinted in UP 114-139; in THLR 241—259; in WI 53-64 


Review. "The Belgian Carthage,” Dial ixu (Oct 11 1917) 353-354 
The New Carthage (Georges Eekhoud) 


“Perishable Books," New Republic vux (Oct 14 1917) 258-259 


“Those Columbia Trustees,” New Republic xu (Oct 20 1917) 328-329 
Reprinted in THLR 184-187 


Review. “The American Adventure,” New Republic xu (Oct 20 1917) 335-334 
A Son of the Middle Border (Hamlin Garland) 


Review. “Denatured Nietzsche," Dial xm (Oct 25 1917) 389-391 
The Will to Freedom (John Neville Figgis) 


“Mr. Hillquit for Mayor.” Letter by Bourne and others, New Republ-c xu 
(Oct 27 1917) 356-357 


Review. "Sociologic Fiction," New Republic xu (Oct 27 1917) 359-360 
King Coal ( Upton Sinclair); reprinted in WI 175-178 


Review. "Gorky's Youth," New Republic xm (Nov 3 1917) 26-27 
In the World (Maxim Gorky); reprinted as "In the World of Maxim Gorky" in THLR 
135-139 


“The Idea of a University," Dial ixn (Nov 22 1917) 509-510 
Reprinted in WI 152-155 


Review. “H. L. Mencken," New Republic xux (Nov 24 1917) 102-103 
Reprinted in WI 162-164 


Review. “Mr. Huneker's Zoo,” New Republic xm (Dec 1 1917) 130-231 


Unicorns (James Huneker) 


Review. “The Industrial Revolution,” Dial ixu (Dec 20 1917) 642 
The Town Laborer, 1760-1882 (J. L. and Barbara Hammond) 


Review. “A Primer of Revolutionary Ideas," Dial Lxv (Jan 17 1918) © 
Political Ideals ( Bertrand Russell) 
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Review. “Americans in the Making," New Republic xiv (Feb 2 1918) 30-32 
dn American in the Making (M. E. Ravage); The Rise of David Levinsky (Abraham 
Cahan) 


Review. “Quadrangles Paved with Good Intentions,” Dial zxiv (Feb 14 1918) 
121-122 ; 
The Undergraduate and His College (Frederick P. Keppel) 


Review. “The Guild Idyl,” New Republic xxv (Mar 2 1918) 151-152 
Old Worlds for New (Arthur J. Penty) 


Review. "Adventures in Miniature," New Republic xiv (Mar 9 1918) 180-182 
Persian Miniatures (H. G. Dwight) 


Review. "A Vanishing World of Gentility,” Dial zxrv (Mar 14 1918) 234—235 
These Many Years (Brander Matthews) 


“Traps for the Unwary,” Dial Lxıv (Mar 28 1918) 277-279 
Reprinted in WI 179-183 


Review. “Clipped Wings," Dial zxiv (Apr 11 1918) 358-359 
The House of Conrad (Elias Tobenkin) 


Review. “The Brevity School in Fiction," Dial 1xiv (Apr 25 1918) 405—407 
On the Stairs (Henry B. Fuller) 


Review. "Making Over the Body," New Republic xv (May 4 1918) 28-29 
Man's Supreme Inheritance (F. Matthias Alexander) 


Review. “An Imagist Novel," Dial xxiv (May 9 1918) 451-452 
Honeycomb (Dorothy M. Richardson) 


Review. "Our Enemy Speaks," Dial xxiv (May 23 1918) 486-487 
Men in War (Adele Seltzer) 


"Other Messiahs." Letter, New Republic xv (May 25 1918) 117 
"The Cult of Convention," Liberator, Jun 1918, p 38-39 


Review. "Purpose and Flippancy," Dial xxiv (Jun 6 1918) 540-541 
His Second. Wife (Ernest Poole); The Boardman Family (Mary S. Watts) 


Review. “Mr. Bennett Is Disturbed,” Dial xxv (Jul 18 1918) 72 
The Pretty Lady (Amold Bennett) 


“The Retort Courteous,” Letter, by Bourne and Van Wyck Brooks, Poetry 
xm (Sept 1918) 341-344 


Review. "Two Scandinavian Novelists,” Dial xxv (Sept 5 1918) 167-168 
The Holy City (Selma Lagerlöf); Marie Grubbe (Jens Peter Jacobsen) 


Review. “The Relegation of God,” Dial xxv (Sept 19 1918) 215-216 
Joan and Peter (H. G. Wells) 


Review. “The Morality of Sacrifice,” Dial xv (Oct 19 1918) 309-310 
Three French Moralists (Edmund Gosse) 
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200 


201 


Review. “From an Older Time,” Dial Lxv (Nov 2 1918) 363-365 
Lovers of Louisiana (G. W. Cable) 


Review. “The Light Essay,” Dial xv (Nov 16 1918) 419-20 
wale Stick Papers (Robert Cortes Holliday); The Merry-Go-Round (Carl Van 
Vechten ) ' 


Review. “A Mirror of the Middle West,” Dial xiv (Nov 30 1918) 480-482 
The Valley of Democracy (Meredith Nicholson); reprinted in HLR 198-139; in THLR 
285—293 


Review. “Morals and Art from the West,” Dial xuv (Dec 14 1918) 556-557 
In the Heart of a Fool (William Allen White); My Antonia (Willa Cather) 


Review. “An Examination of Eminences,” Dial 1xv (Dec 28 1918) 603-604 
Eminent Victorians (Lytton Strachey) 


Untimely Papers. Edited and with a Foreword by James Oppenheim (New 
York: B. W. Huebsch 1919) 230 p. 

Contents: “Old Tyrannies" — “The War and the Intellectuals” [149] — “Below the 
Battle” [152] — “The Collapse of American Strategy” [153] — “A War Diary” [157] 
—“Twilight of Idols” [159] — “Unfinished Fragment on the State.” 

“Unfinished Fragment on the State” reprinted as “The State” in WI 65-102 

Excerpts in Leviathan in Crisis, ed Waldo R. Browne (New York: The Viking Press 
1946) 100-112 


“History of a Literary Radical," Yale Review vu (April 1919) 468-482 

Reprinted in HLR 1-30; in THLR 21-42; in WI 184-197; in Backgrounds on Book 
Reviewing, ed H. S. Mallory (Ann Arbor, Mich: George Wahr 1923) 8-23; in Modern 
American Prose, ed Carl Van Doren (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co, Inc 1934) 
106-118; in Literature in America, ed Phillip Rahv (New York: Meridian Books 1957) 
273-285 

Excerpts in Modern Book of Criticism, ed Ludwig Lewisohn (New York: Modern Li- 
brary 1919) 206-210; in Creative America; An Anthology, ed Ludwig Lewisohn (Harper 
and Bros 1933) 506-507; and in A Little Treasury of American Prose, ed George Mayberry 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 1949) 585-590; in Alpheus T. Mason, Free Govern- 
ment in the Making: Readings in American Political Thought (2nd ed New York: Oxford 
University Press 1956) 701-709 


Translation. Maurice Larroney, Vagabonds of the Sea (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Co, Inc 1919) 


“An Autobiographical Chapter,” Dial Lxv (Jan 1920) 1-21 
Reprinted as “Fragment of a Novel” in HLR 300-343 


History of a Literary Radical and Other Essays. Edited with an Introduction 
by Van Wyck Brooks (New York: B. W. Huebsch 1920) xxxv, 343 p 

Contents: “History of a Literary Radical” [197] — “Our Cultural Humility” [48] — 
“Six Portraits: First — Karen” [121] — “Second — Sophronisba” [95] — “Third — 
Mon Amie” [63] — "Fourth — Fergus” [75] — “Fifth — The Professor" [81] — “Sixth 
— One of Our Conquerors” [89] — “This Older Generation" [87] — “A Mirror of the 
Middle West” [192] — “Ernest: Or Parent for a Day" [148] — “On Discussion” [112] 
— “The Puritan's Will to Power" [140] — "The Immanence of Dostoevsky” [151] — 
"The Art of Theodore Dreiser" [150] — “The Uses of Infallibility" — “Impressions of 
Europe, 1913-14" [64] — “Transnational America" [115] — "Fragment of a Novel" 
[200] 

"The Uses of Infallibility" reprinted in THLR 159-177 
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"The War and the Intellectuals" [149] and "Randolph Bourne: A Letter to 
Van Wyck Brooks,” Twice-a-Year No 1 (Fall-Winter 1938) 37—49 and 50-55 


“Randolph Bourne: Some Pre-War Letters (1912-1914),” Twice-a-Year No 2 
(Spring-Summer 1939) 79-102 


"Randolph Bourne: Letters (1913-1914),” and “Randolph Bourne: Diary for 
1901," Twice-a-Year No 5-6 (Fall-Winter 1940; Spring-Summer 1941) 79-88 
and 89-98 


Excerpts from "Letters (1913-1914)” in Discovery of Europe: The Story of American 
Experience in the Old World, ed Philip Rahv (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co 1947) 415—424 


"Randolph Bourne: Letters (1913-16),” Twice-a-Year No 7 (Fall-Winter 
1941) 76-90 : 


The History of a Literary Radical and Other Papers. With an Introduction 
by Van Wyck Brooks (New York: S. A. Russell 1956) 309 p 


Contents: “The History of a Literary Radical" [196] — "Mon Amie" [63] — "Fergus" 
[75] — “The Professor" [81] — “One of Our Conquerors” [89] — “Impressions of 
Europe: 1913-1914)" [64] — "Ernest or Parent for a Day" [148] — "The Art of 
Theodore Dreiser” [150] — "The Ragged-Trousered Philanthropists" [51] — “In the 
World of Maxim Gorky" [167] — "Our Unplanned Cities" [79] — "The Undergraduate" 
[91] — “Medievalism in Our Colleges" [86] — "The Uses of Infallibility” [201] — 
“What is Exploitation?" [125] — “Those Columbia Trustees" [162] — “A Moral Equivalent 
for Universal Military Service " [116] — "Conscience and Intelligence in War" [158] — 
"The War and the Intellectuals" [149] — "A War Diary" [157] — "Twilight of Idols" 
[159] — “Trans-National America” [115] — “A Mirror for the Middle West" [193] 
— “This Older Generation" [87] 


War and the Intellectuals: Essays by Randolph S. Bourne, 1915-1919. Edited 
with an Introduction by Carl Resek (New York: Harper and Row 1964) 
xv, 197 p 

Contents: "The War and the Intellectuals" [149] — "Below the Battle" [152] — "The 
Collapse of American Strategy" [153] — “A War Diary" [157] — “American Use for 
German Ideals” [88] — “Twilight of Idols" [159] — “The State" [197] — “Trans- 
National America" [115] — "The Jew and Trans-National America" [126] — “What Is 
Exploitation?” [125] — “The Price of Radicalism” [107] — “A Moral Equivalent for 
Universal Military Service” [116] — “Education as Living” [118] — “The Idea of a 
University” [168] —- “The Puritan’s Will to Power” [140] — “H. L. Mencken” [169] 
— “Paul Elmer More" [105] — “The Heart of the People" [80] — "Sociologic Fiction” 
[166] — “Traps for the Unwary” [179] — “The History of a Literary Radical” [198] 
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An Anniversary Exhibition 


The Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection 1940-1962 


By Joux D. GORDAN 
Chief of the Berg Collection 


PART I 


N OCTOBER 11 1940, in the presence of the governor of the State 
O of New York and the mayor of New York City, Dr Albert Asaton 
Berg opened to the public the memorial study room of the Berg Collecion. 
The first quarter century in the life of the Collection should not pass witout 
observation. The present exhibition has been planned to honor the anniversary. 

The Berg Collection offers one of the happiest examples of a pastime's 
development into a great public benefaction. The core of this large callec- 
tion of first editions, original manuscripts, and autograph letters by English 
and American men of letters was brought together by two brothers, »oth 
busy and distinguished New York physicians. In February 1940 it was pre- 
sented to The New York Public Library by Dr Albert A. Berg in memo-y of 
his brother, Dr Henry Woolfe Berg. 

Dr Albert Berg greatly increased the richness and range of the Collection 
by two remarkable gifts. In September 1940 he added the well-krown 
library of the late William Thomas Hildrup Howe of Cincinnati, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the American Book Company. In May 1941 he and Owen D. Ycung, 
formerly chairman of the board of the General Electric Company, mede a 
joint gift of Mr Young's renowned library. In fifteen months through the inter- 
est and generosity of the Doctor the Berg Collection shot from some 3,0)0 to 
30,000 items. The quality as well as the quantity had been augmented. 

Dr Berg added other materials to the Collection during his lifetime and 
provided for its continued growth, following his death in July 1950, by a 
munificent bequest. There are now approximately 20,000 pieces of pr-nted 
material and 50,000 manuscripts or corrected typescripts, including original 
letters. 

The material in this anniversary exhibition has been selected so as to 
suggest the range and resources of the Collection. It has been chosen from 
the three basic libraries — the Berg, the Howe, the Young — and from pur- 
chases made in the two decades following the Doctor's original gift. Some- 
times an item has been chosen for its individual interest; sometimes be2ause 
it represents extensive holdings of an author's work. The exhibits are laid 
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out in chronological order: the earliest piece is dated 1480 and the latest 
1929. Inevitably the earlier the date of an item, the more likely it is to have 
an absolute rarity of its own. The American materials follow the English. 

For all the assistance he has received from other members of the Library 
staff, particularly his fellow workers in the Berg Collection, the compiler of 
these notes is sincerely grateful. 


English Literature 


WiLLIAM CAXTON 
The first edition of The Chronicles of Englarid, 1480. 


The printed literature of England begins with William Caxton (1422?—1491), an able trans- 
lator and the first English printer. Born in Kent, he was apprenticed in the silk trade and for 
over thirty years was established as an English merchant at Bruges in the Low Countries. On 
the Continent he became interested in translating popular manuscripts into English and in learn- 
ing the art of printing. About 1474 at Bruges he printed his first translation and first book, The 
Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye. 

In 1476 Caxton returned home and set up the first press in England at Westminster. Here 
he published on June 10 1480 The Chronicles of England, of which a copy is on display. The. 
Chronicles is based on The Chronicle of Brute, highly popular in manuscript versions and so 
called because it started with the settlement of Brutus (a descendant of Aeneas) in England. 
Caxton himself is believed to have written the concluding portion of his Chronicles that carried 
the history down to the battle of Towton, 1461. 

"There are nine other copies of the printing in the United States, not all complete. The Berg 
copy, the oldest book in the Collection, lacks two blank leaves. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
The third edition of The Canterbury Tales, c 1491. 


The greatest narrative poet in the English language, Geoffrey Chaucer (13402-1400) led a 
busy public life. With continuous activity as a courtier, a soldier, an emissary to the Continent 
on behalf of the Crown, a clerk of the king's works, a controller of customs, a justice of the peace, 
and a member of Parliament he combined a constant flow of creative literary work. Much of 
his poetry, like The House of Fame and The Parliament of Fowls, was medieval in inspiration 
and method. His genius was first demonstrated in his longest sustained narrative, Troilus and 
Criseyde; adapted from Boccaccio's Filostrato, it takes an almost modern point of view toward 
love. In his masterpiece, The Canterbury Tales, he merged tradition with direct observation and 
realism. 

The Canterbury Tales presents a series of stories appended to the framework of a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St Thomas à Becket at Canterbury. Each tale is appropriate to the character 
and social position of the pilgrim who tells it — male or female, gentle or simple, lay or religious. 
The variety of story illustrates Chaucer's literary versatility: the chivalric romance, the fabliau 
or realistic story of daily life, the beast fable, the exemplar or story of virtue, the fairy tale, the 
saint's legend. 

Circulated in manuscript for nearly a century before the printing press crossed the English 
Channel, The Canterbury Tales was initially printed by Caxton about 1478 and again — the 
first illustrated edition — about 1484. The third edition, published in London by Richard Pynson 
about 1491-99, is shown here. 

Pynson, the fourth printer to settle in England, was a Norman who reached London toward 
the last decade of the fifteenth century and produced work of a higher typographical excellence 
than his famous predecessor. He took over Caxton's illustrations for his edition of The Canter- 
bury Tales. The Berg copy lacks the final blank leaf. 
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WILLIAM LANGLAND 


The first edition of Piers the Plowman, 1550, printed on vellum. 


There has-been much scholarly debate as to the authorship of the great group of medieval 
English poems known formally as Liber de Petro Plowman or popularly as The Vision of Piers 
the Plowman, Some scholars believe that as many as five authors can be traced in the poems; 
others accept only one and dispute the identification of the poet. The most widely accepted 
belief is that the poems were the work of one man, William Langland (1332?-1400?), a con- 
temporary of Chaucer's, Langland — or Langley, for the very name is in question — is believed 
to have been a Shropshire man, well-educated, in minor orders and married, who kept alive in 
London as a mendicant singer. Other medieval poetry has been attributed to him. 

The Vision of Piers the Plowman was “fyrste imprynted” in London in 1550, not 1505 as 
Robert Crowley the printer unintentionally placed on the title-page. The poem is a religious and 
social allegory in which the poet sees visions of Heaven, Hell, and the World and in which the 
poor plowman seeks to lead the good life and to find God’s truth amidst the distractions and 
corruptions of society. The vivid personifications of abstract ideas and the variety of social types 
give the poem great breadth and vitality. The verse is held together not by rhyme, as in Chaucer, 
but by alliteration, as in Anglo-Saxon poetry. The poems were much worked on over the years 
and. exist in three texts which are interrelated variants of the same material. 

Piers the Plowman had wide circulation in its day; no fewer than forty-seven manuscripts 
have survived. It supplied ideas and watchwords for the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. It was not 
put into print until 1550, when three variant editions appeared. The copy on view is the earliest 
of these and is printed on vellum, not paper, one of only four known copies thus. The use of 
vellum in the printing of books is rare — especially at the period of Piers the Plowman — 
because of its cost. 


Jonn SKELTON 


The second edition of Colyn Cloute, c 1545. 


John Skelton (1460P-1529) was the most original and entertaining of the poets of the fag 
end of the Chaucerian tradition that dominated English poetry until the Renaissance. He was 
educated at Cambridge University and possibly also at Oxford. His learning was praised by 
his friend William Caxton. He was patronized by royalty, appointed tutor to Prince Henry, later 
Henry VIII, and advanced in the Church. His free speaking and free living (for he married) 
ran him afoul of the ecclesiastical Establishment, His sharp and witty tongue, his delight in 
practical jokes, won him other enemies. 

His most anticlerical satire is on display in the second edition: Here After Foloweth a Litel 
Boke Called Colyn Cloute, published in Londan by Richard Kele about 1545. Not unlike Piers 
the plowman, Colyn Cloute is a countryman who gives his views on the sins of the English 
clergy — which include ignorance, greed, ostentation, simony — particularly those of Cardinal 
Wolsey. These abuses are presented in the hit-and-miss doggerel which has come to be known 
as Skeltonic verse. 

The poem was very popular. Only one example of the first edition of 1530 and only five of 
the 1545 edition have apparently survived. This copy of the latter lacks the leaf bearing a wood- 
cut of the author. 


Sm Tuomas More 


The first edition of Utopia, 1516. 


In creating the ideal commonwealth, situated on the imaginary island of Utopia, which is 
Greek for no place, Sir Thomas More (1478?-1535) gave the world a new word and ideas that 
are still revolutionary, Perhaps men have used the word utopian to mean ideal or impracticable 
in order to mask their failure to improve society. The treatise was first written in Latin and 
published as Libellus Vere Aureus . . . de Optimo Reip[ublicae] Statu, deque Noua Insula 
Viopia ... Nunc Primum . . . Editus in Louvain in 1516 (copies of this first edition are not 
readily come by). It was seen through the press by More's great friend, the classical scholar 
Erasmus. Yt was later translated into English and published in 1551. 
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The political conditions of his own day were too brutal for a philosophical statesman like 
More to surmount and survive. À scholar who barely missed the vocation of a priest, he was 
elected to Parliament and early withstood the autocratic designs of Henry VII. Henry's son 
Henry VIII raised More to the office of chancellor but quarrelled with him in the controversy 
over spiritual supremacy, which the king had assumed in contriving his marriage to Anne 
Boleyn. In 1535 More was convicted of treason and beheaded. Four hundred years later he was 
canonized. 


RICHARD Torre. 


The eighth edition of the Miscellany, 1574. 


The new influences, attitudes, and techniques which constitute the Renaissance in English 
literature are apparent in poetry, in the drama, in the romance and other types of prose. Eng- 
lish writers were finding inspiration in French, Italian, and even classical originals and adapting 
foreign concepts and methods to native materials, It was a time of experimentation. 

The earliest collection of lyric poetry of the English Renaissance is generally known as Tottel’s 
Miscellany after Richard Tottel k d 1594), the London printer and bookseller who compiled and 
published it. Originally published in 1557, it contained some three hundred poems written 
mostly by courtiers during the reign of Henry VIII. The two most gifted of the poets were Henry 
Howard (15179-1547), Earl of Surrey, and Sir Thomas Wyatt (1503-1542). Both suffered 
from Tudor despotism — the former on the scaffold. 

The importance of Tottel's Miscellany is that it gave circulation to forms — blank verse, the 
lyric, the sonnet, the epistle, the epigram — then unfamiliar in English poetry. There was also 
a new smoothness and melody to the verse that was the harbinger of the music of the great 
Elizabethan poets. The collection was read to pieces. Of the first eight editions a total of only 
twenty-three copies have survived. The copy shown here, entitled Songes and. Sonets written 
by the right honorable Lord Henry Haward Late Earle of Surrey, and others [London] 1574, 
belongs to the eighth edition. 


Tuomas NORTON AND THOMAS SACKVILLE 


The second edition of Gorboduc, 1570. 


The effect of classical drama on uud tragedy is found in imitation of the Roman tragedian 
Seneca. Categorized as the first "regular" tragedy and the first play written in blank verse, The 
Tragidie of Ferrex and Porrex handles a theme of civil war taken from the legendary history of 
Britain, in the general manner of the Senecan theater. It is worked out with choruses, with off- 
stage action and on-stage rhetoric, and with definite divisions into acts. 

"The first three acts are accepted as the work of Thomas Norton (1532-1584), who combined 
the talents of a poet and a lawyer with a strong appetite and aptitude for torturing his Roman 
Catholic opponents. The play is one of his constructive enterprises. The last two acts are 
accepted as the work of Thomas Sackville (1536-1608), Earl of Dorset. Sackville was also a 

oet and a lawyer, but fortunately without Norton's sadistic impulses. The play was first per- 
ormed before Queen Elizabeth in 1562, the fourth year of her reign when the peril of civil war 
was not long past. 

Though the play was published in 1565 as The Tragedie of Gorboduc, only one copy of the 
first edition survives. In 1570, it is believed, it was reprinted in London in the edition shown 
here with the title of The Tragidie of Ferrex and. Porrex, which omitted a few lines considered 
politically inflammatory. The 1570 edition is known in about a dozen copies. The copy shown 
here once belonged to John Philip Kemble, the brother of Mrs Siddons, who had each leaf of the 
play laid into a larger leaf of plain paper. 


“Mr. S. MR. or ART.” 


The first edition of Gammer Gurton's Needle, 1575. 


The effect of classical drama on English comedy ís found in Gammer Gurton's Needle, which, 
like its predecessor Ralph Roister Doister, was an academic play written by a scholar for per- 
formance by students, Both plays, as might be expected, show the influence of the Roman 
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playwrights Plautus and Terence. They are verse plays with type characters and situation: and 
are divided into acts. 

A Ryght Pithy, Pleasaunt and Merie Comedie: Intytuled Gammer Gurtons Nedle was per- 
formed in 1566 by students at Cambridge University. The identity of the author, “Mr. S. Mr. of 
Art," has been a matter of much speculation. The popular candidate has long been W3liam 
Stevenson of Christ's College, Cambridge. The play is rated as the “only extant vernecular 
University comedy." 

The play was printed in London by Thomas Colwell in 1575. Some dozen copies, not all com- 
plete, can be accounted for. À complete one, the Bindley-Daniel-Huth-Tones copy, is on view here. 


EDMUND SPENSER 


The first edition of The Faerie Queen, 1590. 


The rich development of poetry in Renaissance England is illustrated by the work of Edmund 
Spenser (1552P-1599), who was indeed one of the great English poets of all time. As a studious 
young man who spent seven years at Cambridge, he tried unsuccessfully for an academic career. 
Through the patronage of several noblemen he ultimately obtained minor positions in the gov- 
ernment of Ireland, where he remained for almost two decades. The English overlords were 
understandably unpopular with the Irish, and like many others Spenser had his property burned. 
He returned ruined to England and died shortly after. 

The real reward of Spenser’s years in Ireland was the leisure to write. It was there that he 
composed his great allegorical narrative poem, The Faerie Queene. Disposed into Twelue Eooks, 
Fashioning XII. Morall Vertues. The Faerie Queen was Glory or Elizabeth herself, to whom 
Spenser dedicated the work. Each book was to illustrate one of the twelve so-called Aristo-elian 
moral virtues in opposition to a correlated vice. All the virtues were to be combined in Megnifi- 
cence or Prince Arthur, the Ideal Knight, who was to appear at the climax of each book, and 
who was to personify one of Spenser’s noble patrons. The allegory combined historical, noral, 

hilosophical, and religious meanings and was so involved and extended that the poet did not 
ive to complete it. Books I-III were published in one volume in 1590 and IV-VI in 1595. 

A copy of the first three books is shown here, in what is accepted as the earlier issue ef the 
first edition, It has the widely set date in the imprint and lacks the Welsh words in the text. It 
contains both the original printing of the closing complimentary sonnets (ten in all) aml the 
augmented printing (fifteen in all). Spenser’s friends persuaded him it was wiser not ta omit 
praise of Lord Burleigh, the treasurer of England. 


Sm Pair SIDNEY 
The first edition of Arcadia, 1590. 


The prose romance of Renaissance England, generally numbered among the forerunnars of 
the novel, owed much to Continental sources. Principal among these were the Italian pestoral 
romance Arcadia, 1504, by Jacopo Sannazaro; the poems of two other Italians, Guariri and 
Tasso; and the Spanish pastoral romance called Diana Enamorada (1559?) by Jorge de Monte- 
mayor. The earliest English example of this genre was John Lyly’s Euphues. The Anatomy of 
Wit, published about 1578, from which is derived the term Euphuistic novel. 

The Euphuistic novel had a pastoral setting; unrealistic characters who were represen ed as 
being shepherds and shepherdesses; sophisticated sentiments; and high moral precepts. H was 
intended to instruct in manners and morals as well as to entertain. In language it was elaborate 
and involved. Strange to say, it was popular in literary and courtly circles. 

The example of the type in this exhibition is Sir Philip Sidney’s Covntesse of Pemo»rokes 
Arcadia, London 1590. Sidney (1554-1586) belonged to the oldest aristocracy and ~as a 
courtier, a diplomat, and a soldier, according to the traditions of his class. He was also a scholar, 
a poet, and a critic as well as a writer of romances. To later historians of literature he has seemed 
the ideal Renaissance Englishman. 

The copy of Arcadia on display has the short imprint, carrying only the name of William 
Ponsonbie. So popular was the novel that only some fifteen copies altogether have survived. 
This copy is perfect except for a missing final blank leaf. 
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Sm Francis BACON 


The first edition of Novum Organum, 1620, in a presentation binding. 


Perhaps the most versatile mind of Renaissance England belonged to Francis Bacon (1561- 
1626), later Baron Verulam and Viscount St Albans. He was a barrister, a politician, a states- 
man, a man of letters, a scientist, and a philosopher. His path in affairs of state during the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I led tortuously through the offices of solicitor general in 1607, 
attomey general in 1613, lord keeper of the great seal in 1617 to the eminence of lord chancellor 
in 1618. In 1621 he was accused of bribery and corruption in chancery suits and ruined by his 
enemies, He took no further part in public life and devoted his last years to research and writing. 

Bacon’s literary work began modestly in 1597 with a small collection of essays. Gradually 
there developed in his mind a plan for a broad philosophical treatise to consist of many parts, 
some primary, some secondary. He had already published in 1605 Of the Proficience and 
Advancement of Learning Divine and Humane, written in English, before he fixed upon his 
scheme for a great renovation of science — an instauratio magna — in order to establish a sys- 
tem of human thought. The central core of the system was concerned with the proper method of 
interpreting natural phenomena by induction. Imperfect as was some of his thinking, his "novum 
organum" or new instrument of inductive reasoning became the basis of modern experimental 
Science. 

The presentation of his system to the world came just before the world turned on Bacon. The 
Novum Organum, in Latin, was published as the second part of his system — the first being Of 
the Proficience and. Advancement of Learning — with a general title-page for the whole work, 
Instauratio Magna, London 1620, into which other parts of the scheme were to be incorporated 
as written, Eight copies of the 1620 edition were printed on special paper for presentation to 
friends, with bindings displaying Bacon's own crest, a boar. The example seen here is in limp 
vellum. 


CurisTOPHER MARLOWE 


The sixth edition of Doctor Faustus, 1620. 


From its beginnings in Ferrex and Porrex and Gammer Gurton’s Needle, the Elizabethan 
drama was further developed by a group of playwrights frequently described as the University 
Wits. Most of them had been at Oxford or Cambridge. As they were fundamentally poets, they 
developed the poetic drama to a height never surpassed in English, 

The greatest poetic dramatist who actually attended a university was Christopher Marlowe 
(1564-1593), a graduate of Cambridge. He was an angry young man for his time and got into 
serious trouble with the authorities for his sexual, political, and religious views. Bohemian in 
his way of life, he was stabbed to death in a tavern brawl before he was thirty. 

Marlowe's plays are second only to those of Shakespeare, his exact contemporary. Today his 
most admired tragedy is Doctor Faustus, based on the medieval legend of the scholar who sold 
his soul to the devil. The play was produced probably in 1588 and first published in 1604, 
after his death. In his own day it was so popular that not a dozen copies of the first six printings 
are known. A copy of the sixth edition, The Tragicall Histo[rly of the Life and Death of Doctor 
Faustus. With New Additions, London 1620, is on display. The additions are generally con- 
sidered not to be Marlowe’s work. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


The First Folio, 1623. 


Whatever divergent beliefs are held about the identity of William Shakespeare and the author- 
ship of the plays usually attributed to him, no one disputes that the collection known as the 
First Folio is the greatest expression of genius in English and perhaps in world literature. 

William Shakespeare (1564-1616) began and ended his days in Stratford-on-Avon. He came ` 
of good yeoman stock. His forma] education stopped at the Stratford grammar-school At the 
age of bo gres he married Anne Hathaway, a woman possibly eight years his senior. Some two 
years and three children later he went to London and tried his fortune as poet, actor, and play- 
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wright. There are references to him and his work in the writings of several contemporaries, 
including Ben Jonson. He retired to Stratford in middle age. 

The original printing of Shakespeare’s collected plays is called the First Folio because the 
volume was the first collected edition of his work and because it is a folio in format, that is, in 
size. Though not scarce, it is the most sought-after book in English literature. The collection 
was brought out in 1623 by two actors, John Heminge and Henry Condell, both associates of 
Shakespeare's at the Globe Theatre and mentioned in his will. 

Shakespeare wrote for production, not publication; consequently it has not been easy to estab- 
lish true texts or identify all the genuine plays. The First Folio includes thirty-six. Sixteen had 
already appeared in separate publications known as quartos from their format. Twenty had 
never been published before. Only one other play has been added to the roster as indisputably 
by Shakespeare. 


Joan Donne 


The Westmoreland manuscript of his poems. 


Perhaps no poet of the seventeenth century has been more influential on the poetry of the 
twentieth than John Donne (1573?-1631). Donne came from a wealthy and distinguished 
Roman Catholic family connected with Sir Thomas More and John Heywood the epigrammatist. 
The boy was a prodigy: he entered Oxford University at eleven and later studied at Cambridge 
and Lincoln's Inn. He began writing verse at an early age. The intellectual bent of his poetry 
was soon established, 'The emotional intensity of his work, both verse and prose, sprang from 
deep personal feeling. 

In his youth Donne was so a ge with his fortune that he became bankrupt. He secretly 
married the niece of his patron, Lord Ellesmere, who thereupon had him imprisoned. He made 
a meagre living at the law to support an ill wife and a large family. All the time he was writing 

oetry and, having become an Anglican, anti-Catholic polemics. His love poetry probed more 
pene into human relations than earlier poets had attempted, He was happily endowed with a 
faculty for attracting wealthy and important patrons. In 1614 James I himself urged ordination 
upon him. 

PThe fervor of Donne’s emotions, particularly after the death of his wife in 1617, was poured 
into his faith. His sermons became famous. His poetry was now concerned with man’s relation- 
ship with God. His health became more precarious than ever, and he was often rumored dead 
before his actual death. 

The manuscript of Donne’s poetry on view is not in Donne’s own hand, for no such survives. 
According to scholarly belief, it was compiled around 1620 for the poet to present to his friend 
Rowland Woodward. Little is known of Woodward himself except that the manuscript con- 
tains five epistles addressed to him by Donne. In it are found fifteen other epistles, twenty epi- 
grams, thirteen elegies, nineteen religious sonnets, ten paradoxes, five satires, and several long 
poems, altogether oe pages. It includes one of the most famous of the Holy Sonnets, 
“Death be not proud.” 

The manuscript belonged to the Fane family, the Earls of Westmoreland, for over 250 years 
after it became the property of the second earl (died 1666), who was himself a poet. It was 
purchased at the end of the last century by Sir Edmund Gosse, the Donne scholar and editor, 
who found it one of the fullest and most reliable sources of the poet’s work. A later Donne 
scholar and editor, Sir Herbert Grierson, was of the opinion that the manuscript contains two 
distinct collections, made at different times. 


BEN Jonson 


The first edition of Sejanus, 1605, a large paper copy. 


A contemporary and friend of Shakespeare’s and a towering figure in early seventeenth 
century literature, Ben Jonson (1573P-1637) was born in London and attended Westminster 
School but no university. Little is known of him between 1592 and 1597: he was apprenticed to 
a bricklayer, his stepfather, and presumably served as a soldier in the Low Countries. Around 
1597 he became established in London as actor and playwright. During thirty-five years in 
the theater his scholarly approach to play writing evolved the so-called comedy of humors, in 
which each character was a personification of some human characteristic. The method lends 
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itself to simplification and satire, in contrast to the complex and romantic comedy of Shakespeare 
and his followers. In tragedy Jonson wanted to be historically exact in detail and in atmosphere, 
a consideration that did not matter to contemporary writers of romantic tragedy. 

The only two tragedies of Jonson’s to survive are Sejanus and Catiline. A copy of the earlier, 
Seianvs His Fall, London 1605, is on display. In this issue the printer's name is spelled Elld — 
without the final e, This copy is one of only three or four on large paper, it measures 874 by 
6% inches. 

Before his death Jonson was an unofficial poet laureate and father of the group of poets known 
as the Tribe of Ben. His lyric poetry and contributions to the masques which entertained the 
court also enhanced his reputation. King James I conferred a pension upon him in 1616. Tales 
of the duel in which he killed a fellow actor and of the gatherings of poets at the Mermaid 
Tavern over which he presided are part of the tradition of English literature. 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 


The first edition of The General History of Virginia, 1624. 


One of the great books in the literature of the development of the Enghsh colonies in the New 
World, The Generall Historie of Virginia, New-England and. the Summer Isles, London 1624, 
was the work of Captain John Smith (1580-1631). Captain Smith's life illustrates the Eliza- 
bethan spirit of adventure and hard-headedness that led to England's supremacy in North 
America, Between 1596 and 1604 he learned the profession of arms in France and Holland. He 
saw valiant service against the Turks and Tartars, was captured, enslaved, and escaped by 
murdering his master. He learned seamanship in fighting the Spanish and returned to England 
after seeing much of Europe and something of North Africa. 

His adventurous imagination now looked westward, and he became active in the English 
attempts to start colonies in the new world. He was the moving spirit in establishing the first 
permanent English settlement in North America at Jamestown in 1607. Despite jealousies and 
false charges, Indian attacks, hardship, and famine, Smith and the colony survived. The latter 
part of his life he devoted to explormg Canada and what is now New England and to writing 
about his enterprises in the New World. 

The copy of The Generall Historie of Virginia on exhibition contains all the maps, though in 
later states, and one of the two usually missing portraits —that of the Duchess of Richmond and 
Lennox (who was married to a royal Stuart) to whom Smith dedicated the volume. It has the 
six-line errata leaf — generally absent — pasted to the bottom of the last page of the text. The 
book contains the map of "Ould Virginia" which shows the engraving of Pocahontas saving 
Smith's life — an episode now generally considered apocryphal. 


{zaak WALTON 


The first edition, first issue of The Compleat Angler, 1653, in a contemporary calf 
binding. 

The nine decades of the life of Izaak Walton (1593-1683) were full of momentous change for 
England: the Tudor dynasty died out and the Stuart, after failing to learn the lesson of a bloody 
civil war, faced a bloodless revolution. Yet the private history of Walton was so uneventful that 
little is known of him. He was an ironmonger in London. He knew John Donne as vicar of 
St Dunstan’s and later wrote the first biography of the poet. He left London during the Civil 
War and never returned for long. The notable fact of his lite was that he wrote the most famous 
book in English on fishing. 

It is hard to believe that so genial and restful a book as The Compleat Angler or the Contem- 
plative Man's Recreation should have first been published in 1653, only four years after the 
execution of Charles I. The digressive dialogues on the joys of fishing were instantaneously 
appreciated. For over three hundred years the book has been a favorite with the contemplative 
man whether or not he was an angler. 

Despite the lives that he wrote of his friends, Walton was essentially a one-book man. Five 
editions of The Compleat Angler, in each of which he made alterations and additions, appeared 
before bis death. In a quarter century the thirteen chapters of the first edition had developed 
into twenty-one in the fifth edition 1676, the last published in Walton's lifetime. The latter 
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edition contained a second part, “Being Instructions How to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in 
a Clear Stream," by Walton's younger friend Charles Cotton the poet (1630-1687). 

On display is a copy of the first edition, first issue. It is characterized by the misprint contention 
for contentment, so inappropriate to Walton, which appears on page 245 in a quotation he mis- 
takenly attributed to John Donne. Most of the other misprints are also uncorrected in this copy. 
The volume is bound in contemporary calf. Even the final blank leaf seems to be genuine. 


Joun Micron 


The first edition of Comus, 1637. 


The maturity of John Milton (1608-1674) spanned the troubled decades of the mid-seven- 
teenth century. His early years were peaceful and pleasant. He was fortunate in his father, a 
lover of music, a tolerant Puritan, a self-made man of business who sent his son to Cambridge 
University and gave him the understanding and financial soppar that allowed him to develop 
into a man of letters, Then the struggle between Charles I and Parliament produced a civil war 
that involved even poets. The author of some of the most beautiful lyrics in English literature 
became the author of some of its greatest polemics. 

In his intellectual way Milton was a man of action: he became foreign secretary under the 
Commonwealth, He knew misfortune as well as eminence. His first marriage was unhappy and 
so was his relationship with his daughters. He became totally blind in his early forties. After 
the restoration of the Stuarts, he was fined and imprisoned for a short while. His last years 
were lived in retirement and darkness and in the creation of his epics, Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained. 

In this exhibition the lighter side of Milton’s genius is represented by a copy of his lyric 
masque Comus. Even here, however, the moral delicacy and elevation of the born puritan 
color the whole poem, his first sustained work. The poet was persuaded to write this courtly 
dramatic entertainment by his friend Henry Lawes the composer, who supplied the music and 
played one of the parts. The piece was performed before the Lord President of Wales, whose 
children took the leading roles. A Maske Presented at Ludlow Castle, 1634, to give the formal 
title, was published in London in 1637. Only twenty-two copies are known to exist. 


Jons DnypEN 


The pirated first edition of MacFlecknoe, 1682. 


The most eminent English poet of the latter part of the seventeenth century, John Dryden 
(1631-1700) was descended on both sides from county families of Puritan and anti-royalist 
sympathies. He was educated at Westminster School and Cambridge University, where he 
remained for seven years without obtaining the fellowship that would have assured him of an 
academic future. He then committed himself to literature. In keeping with the family tradition, 
he first published in 1659 some elegiac stanzas on Oliver Cromwell. The next year he produced 
congratulatory verses on the restoration of the Stuarts. It was not to be the only change of 
political opinion in his career. His conversion and final loyalty to Roman Catholicism cost him 
the poet laureateship and his government post at the time of the Bloodless Revolution in 1688. 

Dryden determined to make a name for himself in the theater as well as in poetry: he 
wrote some thirty tragedies, comedies, and tragi-comedies, almost as many as Shakespeare. He 
introduced rhyme into serious drama. He is chiefly enjoyed today as one of the most accomp- 
lished of English verse satirists — on literary, sara and religious subjects. He developed the 
heroic couplet into a fine and flexible tool for his purposes. 

One of the rarest of Dryden satires in the first printing is MacFlecknoe, or a Satyr upon the 
True-Blew-Protestant Poet, T. S., London 1682. Not so many as a dozen copies of the first 
pirated edition shown here are recorded as surviving. The poem grew out of a political and 
literary controversy with Thomas Shadwell (1642?-1692), who had once been a friend and 
a collaborator of sorts on Dryden's adaptation of The Tempest, 1674. In Absalom and. Achitophel, 
1681, Dryden attacked Shadwell on political grounds; in MacFlecknoe, on literary. Ironically 
it was Shadwell who succeeded him as poet laureate. MacFlecknoe, it is believed, was written 
around 1678 and circulated in manuscript, and hence could be easily pirated. Dryden himself 
did not authorize publication until 1684. 
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Joan Locke 


À presentation copy of An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 1690. 


Almost an exact contemporary of Dryden's, John Locke (1632-1704) also came of a well-to-do 
Puritan family and was at Westminster School with the poet. He obtained his A B degree from 
Oxford in 1656, his À M in 1658, and was successful in his academic ambitions: he became a 
tutor at Christ Church. He turned to science rather than theology and studied medicine, which 
he became qualified to practise. 

It was Locke's medical connection, which deepened into friendship, with the first Earl of 
Shaftesbury, the object of Dryden’s satire in Absalom and Achitophel, that led him into 
political life. He was one of the Earl’s household and his confidential secretary from 1667 until 
1682. From 1675 until 1679 he traveled for the sake of his health on the Continent, where he 
met many eminent scientists, literary men, and notable English travellers. With the final fall 
of his patron over the Duke of Monmouth's attempt to obtain the throne, he returned to the 
Continent from 1684 till 1689, and kept out of the clutches of his enemies in England. He 
returned home with William and Mary and devoted the rest of his life to his health and to put- 
ting into print his ideas on economics, education, government, philosophy, and religion. 

Soon after his return Locke published the great philosophical work by which he is principally 
known today: An Essay Concerning Humane Understanding. In Four Books, London 1690. 
He had begun work on the subject about 1671 and to each successive edition he added material. 
The first issue of the first edition is believed to carry the imprint shown here: "Printed by Eliz. 
Holt, for Thomas Basset at the George in Fleet St. near St Dunstan's Church." 

This copy of Án Essay Concerning Human Understanding bears a presentation inscription 
in Locke's hand: "For Dr Guenellon at Amsterdam." Peter Guenellon of Amsterdam was one 
of the foremost physicians and men of science in Holland. Locke became friendly with him in 
Paris in the mid-1670's and again in Amsterdam in the mid-1680's. For some time on this 
second visit he hid in the home of Guenellon's father-in-law, Dr Veen. He kept up his friendship 
with the Guenellon family for the rest of his life and left them each a legacy. The volume is said 
to have later belonged to James Russell Lowell, and bears pencil notes ascribed to him. 


DaniEL DEFOE 


The first edition of Robinson Crusoe, 1719, in a contemporary calf binding. 


The trail of Daniel Defoe (1660-1731) — or Foe, as his father, a Nonconformist butcher, 
spelled the name — is tortuous to follow through the petty politics and attendant pamphleteering 
ok his day. He was educated at the famous Noncomformist academy at Stoke Newington. In 1685 
he joined the Duke of Monmouth's rebellion. He twice failed in business before he devoted 
himself to writing for a living. He wrote voluminously on political, economic, and religious sub- 
jects, and his pamphlets sometimes gained him favor, sometimes caused him serious trouble, 
with the Establishment. He worked as a secret agent for the government in Scotland and Eng- 
land. Single-handed, he edited a thrice-a-week newspaper, the Review, in which reporting 
alternated with the kind of belles lettres soon made popular by Addison, Steele, and Swift. This 
work provided the experience with which he was later able to produce his remarkable series of 
imaginary narratives. These stories use detail so convincingly that they were accepted as actuality. 
With close reporting they blended a tendency to moralize, much to the taste of their time. 
They played a most important part as precursors of the novel. 

The greatest of these narratives is The Life and Strange Surprizing Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, of York, Mariner, London 1719. The Berg copy carries the readings sometimes referred 
to as those of the first issue. It is bound in contemporary calf. This story of man's successful 
survival in a state of beneficent nature ran into five editions within five months, It has been uni- 
versally popular for almost two and a half centuries. 


JONATHAN Swirr 


An autograph letter to Joseph Addison. 


It is unusual to find in a single document two of the great names of early eighteenth century 
English literature linked in a remarkable friendship. Such a link is found here in the letter 
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which Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) wrote from Ireland on July 9 1717 to Joseph Adcison ( 1672- 
1719) in England. 

The two men had much in common to make them friends. Both were interested ix politics and 
political power and preferment; both had gifted pens to put at the disposal of party politics. 
At first both served the Whig party and looked to it for reward. Yet temperamentally the men 
were very different: Addison was suave; Swift, downright. But they felt the attraction of 
opposites and they were able to leam from each other. 

The two became particularly close friends in 1708 within a circle that included Richard 
Steele, William Congreve, dis Philips, and Robert Hunter, later to be the ablest royal 
governor of New York. Addison described Swift as “the most agreeable companioa, the truest 
friend, and the greatest genius of his age.” Their intimacy, however, waned when Swift, exasper- 
ated by Whig indifference, went over to the Tories. The latter were more generous but not Javish 
in their rewards: he was appointed Dean of St Patrick's, Dublin, in 1713. The Whigs gave 
Addison, who married the widowed Countess of Warwick in 1716, a seat in th» cabinet as 
secretary of state from the spring of 1717 until the spring of 1718. 

Enough of their former affection lingered, however, for Swift to write Addison a friendly 
letter on his appointment. "I am confident," Swift wrote, "you have given Ease of Mind to 
many thousand People, who will never believe any ill can be intended to the Constitution in 
Church or State while you are in so high a Trust, and I should have been of the same Opinion 
tho I had not the Happiness to Know you." After thanking Addison for his intention, had the 
secretary come to Ireland, "to have made Party give way to Friendship by con-inuing your 
Acquaintance," Swift declared: "I examine my Heart, and can find no other Reason why I 
write to you now, beside that great Love and Esteem I have always had for you. . . .” 


ALEXANDER POPE 


The octavo edition of The Dunciad, 1728, uncut and in original wrappers. 


The formality and high polish £u English verse by Dryden was further developed by the 
dominant poet of the first half of the eighteenth century, Alexander Pope (1688-1744). Though 
Pope was precocious as a scholar and a poet and by the age of seventeen was the protégé of 
important figures in the literary and social world, he labored under severe disadvantages. He 
retarded his growth by too great application to his studies, and was always in precerious health. 
He was a Roman Catholic in intolerant times. I: is not surprising that his sensitiveness sometimes 
found ridicule where none was intended and that his temper was as sharp as his wit. 

Though he was only twenty-three when he achieved a brilliant reputation with his Essay on 
Criticism, Pope was already a writer of long experience and discipline. He had also accumulated 
enemies as well as friends in an age of intense literary feuds. His friends were of high intelligence 
and talent. His enemies were generally Grub Street hacks and below his aim. To the hacks the 
world owes some of his most telling satires. 

In The Dunciad Pope took his revenge on the scholars and the scribblers who wece his real or 
fancied adversaries. All are made to compete in mock-heroic games for the awarc of supreme 
dullness. On display is the generally accepted first edition of The Dunciad. An Heroic Poem. In 
Three Books, London 1728. The owl frontispiece is the authentic original engraving. This anno- 
tated copy of one of the rarest of Pope's publications is uncut and in the original wrappers. 

The annotations pose a problem. On the title-page appears the signature of Jonathan Richard- 
son, Jr., the artist and son of the artist of the same name. Father and son were friends of Pope's 
and took a great interest in his work. The younger Richardson made in his copy extensive notes 
on the various stages of composition of Pope's poem. These notes would seem to be in Richard- 
son's hand, though they have been ascribed on occasion to Pope himself. 


SAMUEL HICHARDSON 


The first edition of Pamela, 1741, in a contemporary calf binding. 


The writing of fiction was a late development in the career of Samuel Richardson (1689- 
1761). Apprenticed in the printing trade at seventeen, he advanced to importan- government 
appointments as printer iud to the office of master of the Stationers Company. From youth, 
when he had composed love letters for friends, he had an itching pen. At the age of fifty and 
at the urging of two book-sellers he put together for sale a model letter-writer. This project 
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inspired him to tell a moral story in a series of letters. The result was Pamela, which was an 
astonishing success with the public and which many critics have designated as the first English 
novel. It set the epistolary form that dominated English fiction in the eighteenth century. 

Richardson wished to entertain and to improve his readers, as the title of his novel makes 
plain in just a little under a hundred words — of which forty will be quoted here: Pamela: or 
Virtue Rewarded. In a Series of Familiar Letters from a Beautiful Young Damsel, to her Parents. 
Now first Published In order to cultivate the Principles of Virtue and Religion in the Minds 
of the Youth of both sexes . . . In Two Volumes, London 1741. The publishers were Osborn and 
Rivington, who had proposed the model letter-writer. A first edition in contemporary calf like 
the one on exhibition is much sought after. 

Richardson was not a one-shot novelist, and he was too wise a businessman to throw away 
an enthusiastic public, In answer to the derisive attacks by the minority on the meretricious 
morality of Pamela, who had guarded her virtue only for its value in the marriage market, he 
recounted her adventures as a married woman in high life in two unsuccessful volumes published 
in 1742. Half a dozen years later he produced his masterpiece, Clarissa, and. in 1754 his last 
novel, The History of Sir Charles Grandison. Richardson died in the full glow of a European as 
well as an English reputation. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 


Some autograph letters to the Reverend John Taylor. 


The annals of English literature in the eighteenth century provide many examples of young 
men of more or less education who came to London to seek a living and a reputation as writers. 
Some were successful in their own day; a few achieved fame only with posterity. Samuel Johnson 
(1709-1784) overcame great obstacles to win eminence with his own contemporaries and in 
the pages of literary history. The son of a Lichfield bookseller, he was immersed in reading 
all his life despite the Joss of an eye from scrofula. His precocity took him for several terms 
to Oxford, but his poverty prevented his obtaining a degree. From an early age ill-health and 
poverty made him the victim of hypochondria and probably played a part in his inappropriate 
but not unhappy marriage to a woman twenty years his senior. 

After a couple of failures at school-teaching, in 1737 Johnson took his talents to London. 
He wrote poetry, a tragedy, and much prose; he edited a magazine almost single-handed; he 
set about creating the dictionary upon which his fame rested in his own day and rests in ours. 
For eight years he labored without a patron, with little money, and produced, despite its 
weaknesses, one of the monuments of English scholarship. In 1755 Oxford granted him an 
M A degree. He became the Great Cham of literary London and was granted a pension of £300 
in 1762. The last of his life was passed in honor and easier circumstances. 

On display is a group of thirty-one letters written by Johnson to his closest and oldest friend, 
the Reverend John Taylor (1711-1788). They had been schoolmates both in Lichfield and at 
Oxford and their EUER lasted to the grave, for Taylor read the burial service at Johnson's 
funeral in Westminster Abbey. The Doctor once observed that the clergyman was "better 
acquainted with my heart than any man or woman now living." The letter in which Dr Johnson 
describes his feelings on the death of his wife is one of the most poignant in the collection. 


THOMAS GRAY 


The first edition of An Elegy, 1751, uncut and in original wrappers. 


There have been few quieter lives in the history of English literature than Thomas Gray’s 
(1716-1771). Sprung from an unhappy marriage, the boy was largely reared by his mother 
and her family. She sent him to Eton College, where her brother was an assistant master. At 
school he made a few life-long friends, as he later did at Cambridge University. 

The greatest outward pleasure of Gray’s life seems to have been travel. His longest journey 
was on the Continent in 1739-1741, largely with his Eton friend Horace Walpole. In later 
years he traveled widely in the British ide He was at home in Cambridge, where he finally 
became a professor of modern history, and in Stoke Poges, whose churchyard inspired the poem 
for which he has been famous for almost two hundred and fifty years. 

Gray was a first-class linguist, not only in classical but in modern languages. He was familiar 
with many literatures, including medieval, Welsh, and Scandinavian. His interest in the past 
and in scenery both grand and serene, his melancholy, were also elements that anticipate the 
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Romantic movement in literature. His veneration for Dryden, of whom he considered himself a 
follower, and many of the conventions of his thought and language looked back to the pæudo- 
classical age. 

Such a mixture is found in his Elegy Wrote in a Country Church Yard, London, For R. Dodsley 
1751. Here the pseudo-classical passion for epigrammatic verse and for abstractions is blended 
with poetic melancholy and an interest in the common man. Gray kept the poem in manuscript 
for five years while he perfected it and circulated it among his friends. Through an indiscretion 
Horace Walpole was responsible for its coming into the hands of the Magazine of Magezines. 
To forestall the piracy Robert Dodsley put the poem rapidly into print. The pamphlet appeared 
one day ahead of the unauthorized magazine printing as “Stanza’s written in a Country Church- 
yard," the poet's original title. The copy shown here is the first edition, uncut, measuring 11 by 
834 inches, and, it is believed, is in the original blue wrappers. 


CHRISTOPHER SMART 


The first edition of A Song to David, 1763, uncut, in original wrappers, and signed. 


One of the group of educated men who attempted to keep alive in London by hack work was 
Christopher Smart (1722-1771), now remembered for one great poem. Through the patronage 
of the Vane family, for one of whom his father was steward, the boy received an allowance 
in youth that must have provided for his education at Cambridge University, He in 1739. 
Though even at Cambridge he showed mental instability by neglecting his studies and accum- 
ulating debts, he became a fellow of Pembroke College. By 1751 he began to develop religious 
mania and left the university for London. 

Smart was destined to failure. The last twenty years of his life were full of misfortune. He 
was connected with many journals. He tried translations. He wrote under the names of M 
Midnight and Pentweazel. By 1756 his menta! state was such that he was confined to Bedlam, 
a hospital where the insane were treated in the brutal fashion of the day. Dr Johnson, the gruff 
champion of gifted failures, visited him and supported his claims to sanity. After his release 
Johnson and his friend Dr Charles Burney helped to keep Smart alive by small donations. He 
died hopelessly in debt and mentally deranged. 

During his second confinement in Bedlam, in a period of acute religious excitement, Smart 
wrote A Song to David — it is said on the walls and door of his cell. In praising the Psalmist, 
he saw with the eyes of a mystic into the power, beauty, and glory of God. He evinced the 
intense vision of a Blake. The poem was published in 1763 and its first edition has become a 
rarity. The copy on display is of unusual interest: it is uncut, measuring 914 by 774 inches; it 
is believed to be in the original blue wrappers; and it is signed by Smart on the verso of the 
title-page. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


A holograph of "The Haunch of Venison." 


Another aspirant who drifted into London in search of a livelihood was Oliver Goldsmith 
(1728-1774), who might never have found ir had it not been for Dr Johnson. Goldsmith was 
indeed a drifter. After obtaining an A B degree from Trinity College, Dublin, he made unsuccess- 
ful attempts to become a lawyer, a clergyman, a teacher, an immigrant to America, and a 
doctor. His early experiences in London, which he reached in 1756 after a two-yeaz walk 
around Europe, were miserable. When all other methods of livelihood failed, he became a 
literary hack. 

The chari of Goldsmith's style compensated for the deficiencies of his knowledge in piece 
after piece in periodicals and in volume after volume. The charm of his personahty, despite 
his reputation for writing like an angel and talking like Poor Poll, gained him the company of 
such men as Boswell, Burke, Garrick, Gibbon, and Reynolds. Dr Johnson, whom he met in 1761, 
was a friend indeed and took an active part in his literary advancement and his solvency. The 
writing by which he is known to posterity — The Good-Natured Man (to which Johnson wrote 
a prologue), She Stoops to Conquer (which is dedicated to the doctor), "The Deserted Village," 
"The Traveller" and The Vicar of Wakefield — were all written after the friendship with 
Johnson had begun. Goldsmith’s latter years were passed in relative comfort. 

One of Goldsmith’s influential friends was Robert Nugent, Lord Clare, another Irishman, and 
it was a gift from Lord Clare that inspired the minor poetic masterpice, "The Haunch of Venison." 
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With delightful humor and in informal style Goldsmith described the imaginary dinner at 
which he designed to serve a venison pasty to Johnson and Burke and all the disasters that 
befell the dish and the party. À manuscript of the poem on five folio pages is on exhibition. 
It 5 a fair copy and differs only slightly from the poem as printed in 1776, two years after the 
author's death. 


Fanny BURNEY 


The holograph of her Diary and. Letters. 


In more ways than one, Fanny Burney (1752—1840), later Madame agp was a phenom- 
enon in the history of English literature. She was the first woman to write a best-selling novel. 
She was the first woman of unimpeachable reputation to look to fiction for a living. She was not 
only a writer of first-class comedy of manners; she showed herself a first-class social observer 
in the great diary that she kept for almost half a century. 

The daughter of Dr Charles Burney the well-known musician, Fanny Burney grew up in the 
brilliant circle of his friends, men like Burke, Garrick, Dr Johnson, Reynolds, and others of 
social rather than intellectual distinction. At twenty-five she produced anonymously her first 
novel, Evelina, or, A Young Lady's Entrance into the World, 1778. An epistolary novel like 
Richardson's Pamela, it was on the same theme, successful p ds but handled in an entirely 
different spirit and style. When her authorship was known, she became a celebrity. She pro- 
duced another novel, Cecilia, in 1782; she made an attempt at playwriting, unsuccessful perhaps 
because she had too much advice. Friends obtained for her the post of second keeper of the 
robes to Queen Charlotte, the wife of George III, in which she suffered from 1786 to 1791. 
"Though her later work achieved no great success, she was held in high esteem. Her marriage 
at the age of forty to General Alexandre d'Arblay, a French emigré, was most happy. 

The manuscript of Fanny Burney's famous diary, which is interspersed with hundreds of her 
own letters and of letters to her, runs to several thousand pages, some of which are on view. 
In her old age she prepared the manuscript for publication with the assistance of her niece 
Charlotte Frances Barrett. The ladies put original diaries and letters together with great editorial 
freedom. They deleted what they considered trivial or improper for public consumption, using 
ink cancellations, peeing ieces of paper over discarded passages, and, worst of all, cutting with 
scissors. After Mme d’Arblay’s death, Miss Barrett saw seven volumes throught the press between 
1842 and 1846. 


Wurm BLAKE 


The first edition of Songs of Innocence, 1789, uncut and in original wrappers. 


Artist, poet, and prophet, William Blake (1757-1827) belongs in a class by himself in English 
literature, As a you he showed a talent for design, received training in drawing and engraving, 
and acquired a knowledge of water color. He was also continually writing verses. About the 
time of his marriage in 1782 he began publishing volumes of poetry and of rhythmic prophecy. 
Most of these he personally produced by means of engraved and hand-colored plates, so that 
his pictures illustrated his poems and his poems illuminated his pictures. As one who dreamed 
dreams and saw visions, he was sadol as mad by the man in the street but not by his 
friends. His eccentricities led to his being falsely accused of treason by a drunken soldier in 
1803. His output of engravings, water colors, and oil paintings was great but relatively unsuc- 
cessful. His latter years were spent in happy activity as the mentor of a group of young artists. 

For Songs of Innocence, 1789, of which the Berg Collection possesses one of the earliest and 
loveliest copies, in original wrappers, Blake could not find a publisher. It is said that for it he 
evolved his individual method of production — a method which he declared was revealed to 
him in a dream by his dead brother. By this process each copy of a book differs in color from 
its fellows. Songs of Innocence, with its deceptive simplicity and its mysticism, is one of the 
great expressions of his poetic and artistic genius. 


ROBERT Burns 


The Kilmarnock edition of Poems, 1786, uncut and in original wrappers. 


The son of a poor farmer and a poor farmer himself most of his life, Robert Burns (1759- 
1796) labored hard, lived hard, and died young. The back-breaking work on his father’s farm 
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left no time for schooling and early overtaxed his strength. He escaped into no drinking, 
love-making, and writing poetry. He lived so close to the soil of Scotland that his best poetry 
seems to express the spirit of the land itself. 

It was to escape from the poverty to which he had been born and from the complications of 
several simultaneous love affairs that Burns decided to emigrate to Jamaica. To raise passage 
money he published at Kilmarnock in the summer of 1786 a collection entitled Poems, Chiefly 
in the Scottish Dialect. Though the volume netted him only some £20, it earned him immediate 
fame, first in Edinburgh and later all over the British Isles. Two subsequent editions brought 
in more than £500. Burns decided against emigrating. He bought another farm in August 1788 
and formally married Jean Armour, who had already borne him two sets of twins. By his patrons 
he was much petted but sparsely helped; they mistrusted his enthusiasm for the French Revolu- 
tion and were responsible for his writing unsuccessfully in English. He wore himself cut by 
his middle thirties. 

The Kilmarnock edition of Poems, Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect was almost from publication 
a collector's item. The copy on display is one of the few uncut and in original wrappers that 
have survived. 


WiLLIAAM WORDSWORTH 


The Bristol edition of Lyrical Ballads, 1798, with "Lewti." 


Like many others before and since, William Wordsworth (1770-1850) was radical in youth 
and conservative in maturity. As he came of an educated family in moderate circumstances, he 
was able to attend Cambridge University despite his being early orphaned. After receiving 
his A B degree he postponed taking holy orders so as to spend a year in France in 1791-92. 
There he fell into sympathy with the philosophy of the French Revolution and into love with 
a French girl, by whom he had a daughter. Back in England and the recipient of a legacy that 
allowed him to live frugally without working, he settled down with his sister Dorothy, who was 
his constant companion for the rest of his life, even after his marriage to Mary Hutchinson in 
1802. After he met Samuel Taylor Coleridge about 1795, the principal outside events and 
stimulations in Wordsworth's development were over, though in 1843 he became poet laureate. 
As it had opened, so his life closed in the beautiful, wild scenery of the Lake Coumry in 
Northern England. 

The result of the meeting with Coleridge was an anonymous collection of poems that changed 
the whole tone of English poetry and released the full flood of the Romantic Movement: Lyrical 
Ballads, with a Few Other Poems, Bristol 1798. The two men each contributed poems — 
Coleridge three and Wordsworth twenty — in which, as Coleridge explained later, he tried 
to present “persons and characters supernatural or at least romantic" and Wordsworth “t give 
the charm of novelty to things of every day." Both poets shared a revulsion against the formal 
diction of the eighteenth century and attempted to write something like the “language really 
used by men." 

The first edition of Lyrical Ballads, 1798, exists in three issues. Of the earliest and rarest 
only four copies are now known, and one of them is on display here. It has Coleridge's poem 
"Lewti," which had to be cancelled as its authorship was known and the anonymity of the 
collection would have been lost; and the "Contents" listing "Lewti," which also had to be 
changed. The Berg copy, which lacks the title-page, once belonged to the family of Robert 
Southey, another Lake Poet, who was married to Mrs Coleridge's sister. It is bound in znuslin 
to protect the original boards, like so many books in Southey's library. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


A holograph notebook, 1812-1825. 


Poet, literary critic, political journalist, philosopher, and theologian, Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
(1772-1834) had the finest intelligence of his generation. There were few areas of speculation 
which did not occupy his mind. An added clinical interest in his work is the fact that he was for 
years an addict to laudanum, a preparation of opium, The drug stimulated an already fertile 
imagination and contributed to the magic of kis best poetry, notably “Kubla Khan: or A Vision 
in a Dream." 

In the world's affairs Coleridge was notably unsuccessful. He was educated through scholar- 
ships at Christ's Hospital, London, and Cambridge University, but he left without a degree. 
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With Robert Southey he planned to found an ideal society in the United States, a scheme which 
collapsed. He started a political journal, which failed. He would have prepared for the Unitarian 
Ministry if members of the Wedgwood family, the great pottery manufacturers, had not granted 
him a small pension. Laudanum fired his imagination and vitiated his mental powers over a 
peus of sixteen years until a friendly physician took him into his household and cured him. His 
ast years were calm, productive, but uninspired. 

Coleridge was a great conversationalist and some of the stimulation of his talk spilled over 
into his notebooks. One of these, kept between 1812 and 1825 and known informally as the 
"clasped vellum notebook," is here decayed: On some 335 pages he poured forth comments 
on logic, philosophy, Greek and Hebrew linguistics, and on Dante, Spenser, and Milton. 


CHARLES LAMB 


A holograph of an essay by Elia. 


The life of Charles Lamb (1775-1834) was intimately connected with the Inner Temple, the 
quarters of an ancient London legal society. His father, who was clerk and servant to one of the 
Benchers, lived there; and there his children were born and baptized in the Temple church. 
There Charles and his sister spent much of their lives. The boy was educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
where he formed a life-long friendship with Coleridge. From school in 1789 he went as a clerk 
directly into the mercantile offices first of South Sea House and later of East India House, With 
East India House he was connected for over thirty years until he was pensioned off in 1825. 

Lamb’s life was uneventful and full of sadness. He devoted himself to his employment, his 
writing, and his sister. Mary Lamb seems to have inherited emotional instability and in 1796 
killed their mother during an attack of temporary insanity. He himself had spent a brief period 
in 1795-96 in an asylum, possibly as the result of disappointment in love. He never married. 
He protected his sister as her disabilities increased, even drawing her into his literary work as 
in their collaboration, Tales from Shakespear, 1807. He wrote for periodicals; he collected his 
essays into volumes; he attempted fiction, poetry, and drama. Gradually he came to know many 
of the literary figures of the day. In his friendships lay his contact with the normal world. 

On display is a manuscript of Lamb’s essay “The Old Benchers of the Inner Temple,” a 
beguiling mixture of reminiscence, description, and character study, including one of his father 
under the name of Lovel and one of his father’s employer, Samuel Salt. The Worshipful 
Masters of the Bench of the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple are the governors of the 
institution. The essay is a late draft, prepedly for its first publication in the London Magazine 
for September 1821, to the text of which it largely ee It is on ten large folio-sized pages. 
Signed Elia, it was republished with certain omissions in Elia. Essays Which Have Appeared 
Under That Signature in the London Magazine, 1823. 


Lord BYRON 


A holograph of two cantos of Don Juan. 


The life and work of George Gordon Noèl Byron (1788-1824) abound in startling contrasts. 
He was lame but compellingly handsome. The offspring of a disastrous marriage, he was brought 
up in straitened circumstances until, through unexpected deaths, at the age of ten he became 
the sixth Baron Byron. He was educated at Harrow School and at Cambridge University, where 
he read, exercised, and was dissipated in varied fashions. He traveled widely and ruggedly in 
the Iberian Peninsula and the Near East between 1809 and 1811. He took his seat in the 
House of Lords, began publishing Childe Harold's Pilgrimage in 1812, and started setting 
English society on its ear. 

The attraction and recoil betwen society and Byron lasted the rest of his life. His love affairs 
with society women, which the ladies publicized more than he, were the talk of the hour. The 
mistake of his marriage with an heiress in 1815 culminated in separation amid titillating rumors 
of sexual irregularities. His resentment of what he considered British hypocrisy intensified. 
In 1816 he went into self-imposed exile and paraded across Europe the pageant of a broken 
heart and a series of mistresses, to the horrified delight of his audience. His separation from home 
was alleviated by the companionship of the poet Shelley and his family and of other English 
sojourners on the Continent. He took up revolutionary causes and died in Missolonghi taking 
part in the Greek war for independence. His whole career contributed to the spectacular sale 
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of his poetry and the spectacular sums he received for his work, which he was glad to obtain but 
as a gentleman found degrading. 

Don Juan, a satirical narrative in sixteen cantos which mixed pseudo-classical epigram and 
romantic freedom, was the great poem of Byron’s exile. It was his most extended and ambitious 
satire and its mixture of slap-dash humor, biting wit, and picturesque romance captured the 
taste of readers of Regency v is The curious, too, found in it glimpses of the poet's unhappy 
marriage and love-affairs. He began writing the poem in 1818 and left the seventeenth canto 
incomplete at his death. While work was in progress, publication was started with the first two 
cantos in 1819 and continued with five more volumes through cantos XV and XVI in 1824. 

The entire manuscript of Don Juan has been widely scattered. On display is the original 
manuscript of cantos XIV and XV, forty-nine pages, written by March 1823, almost a year 
before his death. The manuscript shows Byron's rapid method of composition and of making 
corrections, 


Percy ByssHe SHELLEY 


A presentation copy of Adonais, Pisa 1821, uncut and in original wrappers. 


A complex and controversial character, Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822) is recognized as 
one of the great lyric English poets but is less well-known as a philosopher and reformer of 
stature. He was a romantic who repudiated the techniques and ideas of the preceding century. 
He was born to privilege, which he deplored yet lived off. He attended Eton College and Oxford 
University, from which he was dismissed in 1811 over a pamphlet called “The Necessity of 
Atheism.” An idealist, he married partially from altruistic reasons Harriet Westbrook, a girl of 
sixteen. Five years later she was driven to suicide, at least in part because of his elopement with 
Mary Godwin in 1814. A propagandist for reforms of all kinds, he and the second Mrs Shelley 
reed an annuity of £1000 left him by his grandfather in 1815. He helped his friends generously. 

In 1818 the Shelleys moved to Italy, where he saw much of Byron. He did not see Keats 
there, though he had met him in London in 1817 and liked him. That year he invited Keats 
to stay with him in England and in 1820 in Italy; neither invitation was accepted. In 1819 
he gave standing instructions that copies of his books as published were to be sent to Keats. 
In Shelley’s jacket pocket when he was drowned was an open copy of Keats’s last volume of 
poems, Lamia, borrowed from Leigh Hunt. Shelley was just under thirty at the time of his 
drowning in the Gulf of Spezia. The copy of Lamia was burned with his body on the beach 
near Viareggio. 

Shelley was so stirred by what he misinterpreted as the murder of Keats by literary critics 
that he lamented his death and the crassness of the world in one of the great elegies in the 
English language. Adonais. An Elegy on the Death of John Keats, Author of Endymion, Hyperion 
etc. was first published at Pisa in 1821. The copy shown here, uncut and in the original wrappers, 
was presented by Shelley to his friend Thomas Jefferson Hogg (1792-1862). The poet and Hogg 
had become friends at Oxford, and Hogg had also been dismissed over the atheistical pamphlet. 
They remained close friends until Shelley’s death. The inscription on the cover of the Berg 
copy of Adonais is in the recipient’s hand: “T. Jeffr, Hogg from the Author.” 


Joun Keats 


His last letter to Fanny Brawne. 


In the brief time allotted to him, John Keats (1795-1821) produced some of the finest poetry 
and perhaps the finest letters in the English language. His natural genius far exceeded the 
opportunities of his background and his education. On both sides he came from a family of 
livery-stable keepers, and he was educated to be an apothecary and a surgeon. From an early 
age he was absorbed in reading and writing poetry. By the time he was ready to practise 
medicine in 1816, he had decided to devote his life to poetry. 

Keats’s first collection of poetry was published in 1817. In the summer of 1818 he met Fanny 
Brawne, whom he asked a year later, “Why may I not speak of your Beauty, since without that 
I would never have lov'd you?.” He discovered in February 1820 that he too had tuberculosis, 
the disease that had killed his mother and a brother. As a former medical student, he was fully 
aware of his danger. His poetry and his love, and the uncertainty that he would live to attain 
the fulfilment of which he felt capable in both, were the preoccupations of his imagination. He 
suffered, and Fanny Brawne ered also. 
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Just before Keats set out for Italy, where he knew he would probably die, he wrote at Leigh 
Hunt's house in August 1820 the tortured letter to Fanny which is on exhibition. It is the last 
known letter (number 277 in Rollins edition, 1958), probably the very last, he wrote her. 
It is a cry from a despairing heart that must have been heart-breaking to receive. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


The first edition of The Battle of Marathon, 1820. 


The story of Elizabeth Barrett Browning (1806-1861) has become one of the great romantic 
traditions of English literature. The adored child of a possessive father, she was encouraged. to 
fall into the restricted life of an invalid. Her frail health and her family’s solicitude, her grief 
at the death of her mother, an unhappy change in family finances, and the drowning of a 
favorite brother, all contributed to her seclusion. Yet she wrote and published, gradually 
acquiring a reputation as a talented poet and an unusual scholar. 

From this over-protected world Miss Barrett at the age of forty was rescued by Robert Brown- 
ing after a brief acquaintance and a whirlwind courtship. Ia 1846 they were married and 
escaped to the Continent under the nose of Mr Barrett, who never forgave them or communicated 
again with his daughter. Most of their happy married life was spent in Italy. spite the 
unpromising conditions of her early life, Mrs Browning made an Se wife and mother. She 
was also acclaimed the foremost woman poet of her time. 

A monument to her precocious scholarship and poetical talent and to her father’s pride in 
her is her first book, The Battle of Marathon. A Poem, London 1820. The first version of the 
poem was written before she was in her teens. The revised version was completed and published 
at her father's expense when she was fourteen. Modeled upon Pope's translation of Homer and 
written in heroic couplets, it demonstrates the persistence of the pseudo-classical tradition when 
the great Romantic poets were all active. E 

The book, of which only 50 copies, it is said, were printed, is of such rarity that no copy is 
known to exist in private hands — and perhaps public institution — in England and fewer 
than a dozen altogether have been traced. The Berg copy has been bound in morocco by 
Rivière. 


(To be continued) 


Eprrom's Note: This exhibition catalogue is available as a separate booklet in paper covers at 
$1.00. Orders should be addressed to the Sales Shop. 


New Titles Available on Microfilm at 
The New York Public Library" 


Compiled by Caroz M. CRONKHITE 
Photographic Service Division 


E ARE publishing in this issue of the Bulletin a list of titles currently 
filmed as part of the Library's program of preservation of rare docu- 
ments in its collections. A list of titles available from this service has regularly 
been published in the Library's annual Publications in Print, but we are try- 
ing the experiment of including current listings in the Bulletin from time to 
time. 
Alcestis; a poetry quarterly. New York. v 1 no 1-4 (Oct 1934 - July 1935). 


1 reel $ 3.00 
The American Caravan; a Yearbook of American Literature. New York. 

1927—[1936]. 1 reel 31.40 
Artists and Writers’ Chap Book. New York. Dec 15 1933; May 3 1935. 

1 reel 3.00 
Dyn; the Review of Modern Art. Mexico. no 1-6 Apr/May 1942 — Nov 

1944. 1 reel 4.95 


L’Economiste Européen. Paris. v 1-111 (Jan 1892 — June 1952). 36 reels 781.00 


The Exile. Chicago. no 1-3 Spring 1927 — Autumn 1928. 1 reel 5.80 
The Flutist. Asheville. 1-10 no. 2 (Jan 1920 - Feb 1929). 2 reels 30.00 
Fraye Welt. London. v 1-3, 1891-1893. 1 reel 4.00 
Front. The Hague. v 1 no 1-4 (Dec 1930 — June 1931). 1 reel 5.10 
Katorga i Ssylka. Moscow. Nos 1-116 (1921-1935) and Index for 1921-30. 

13 reels 240.80 
Kiev. Universytet. Zapysky. Kiev. v 1-4 (1926-1930). 1 reel 9.10 
Letopisi Marksizma. Moscow. v 1-13 (1926-30). 1 reel 22.95 


The Literary Workshop. New York. v 1 no 1-4 (1934- Jan 1935). 1 reel 3.90 


* Orders and inquiries should be addressed directly to Photographic Service Division, The New 
York Public Library. 
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London Bulletin. London. [No.] 1-18/20 (Apr 1938 — June 1940). 1 reel 
La Lutte de Classes. Paris. Nov 1921 — Jan 1928. 1 reel 


M'lle. New York. v 1 no 1- v 2 no 3 (Aug 1895 - Dec 1898). Incomplete. 
1 reel 


Magazine. Beverly Hills. v 1-2 no 6 (Dec 1933 - June 1935). 1 reel 
Manuscripts. New York. nos 1-5 (Feb 1922 — Mar 1923?). 1 reel 


The Monthly Chapbook. London. v 1-2 no 12; no 13-40 (July 1919 - 1925). 
1 reel 


The New Tide. Hollywood. v 1 no 1 (Oct/Nov 1934). 1 reel 


1933; a year magazine. Philadelphia. June/Dec 1933— Dec 1933/Apr 1934. 
1 reel 


Rabochee Delo. Geneva. no 1-12 (Apr 1899 - Feb 1902). 1 reel 
The Saturnian. Cleveland. v 1 no 1-3 (June/July 1921 - Mar 1922). 1 reel 


The Tocsin. Minneapolis. v 1 nos 1-44 (Aug 4 1898 — June 3 1899). Incom- 
plete. 1 reel 


Ukrayin’skyi Naukovyi Instytut. Pratzi. Warsaw. Tom 1-48 (1931-1939). 
3 reels 


Variétés . . . Brussels. v 1-2 (May 15 1928 - Apr 15 1930). 1 reel 
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[FRONT MATTER] 


LIBRARY  MUSE 


GRAND OPENING 


Heralds usually blow their own trum- 
pets, but the new Library & Museum of 
the Performing Arts at Lincoln Center 
has gone one better by being able to an- 
nounce its forthcoming opening in its 
own type to a world often out of earshot 
of mere trumpets. The Grand Opening, 
heralded above in “Pistilli Roman,” a 
type designed by John Pistilli for Aaron 
Burns and Company and reserved for 
our use in the titles of exhibits and 
related graphics, will take the form of 
a dedication ceremony at 11.30 a. m. on 
November 30 on the North Plaza of Lin- 
coln Center. This is the kind of sym- 
bolic occasion which should win a 
symbolic roar from the Library's famous 
stone lions on the steps of the Central 
Building, because it marks an impor- 
tant and colorful achievement in the 
Library's history, not to mention that 
of the arts. 

AII Bulletin readers are hereby invited 
to the dedication ceremony — and to the 
open house afterwards in the Library 
& Museum. Our Plaza Entrance is to be 
found due southwest of the new Henry 
Moore. 

The ceremony will open to the public 
the newly assembled collections in the 
General Library, of books, music, and 
phonorecords on theatre, music, and 
dance-—— 60,000 volumes and 12,000 
albums —to be enjoyed in the library or 
borrowed for home use. The Research 
Library, of which the Theatre, Dance, 
and Music divisions have been operat- 
ing since July 19, will open its Rodgers 
& Hammerstein Archives of Recorded 
Sound. The Children's Library — with 
its playhouse for story hours and films 





and puppets, the Heckscher Oval — 
will begin its programs and lending of 
books and records. And the gay new 
galleries, the Museum component of 
the Library & Museum, will open the 
many rings of their performing circus 
— leading with a panoplied survey of 
the Circus itself, "Yesterday and To- 
day," visible to children in the mezza- 
nine and everyone in the plaza gallery, 
and audible closer by. 

Other exhibit areas will open with a 
repeating cinematic kaleidoscope on 
"The Performing Arts" (a self analysis) 
blending motion and still pictures; an 
essay on film illustrating the dancing of 
Martha Graham; a color film-strip epito- 
mizing the contemporary grandeur of 
the several Lincoln Center stages and 
the Center itself; 126 original drawings 
illustrating “Four Centuries of Theatre 
Design," lent by Donald Oenslager, in 
the large Amsterdam (Avenue) Gal. 
lery; and showcase exhibitions amidst 
the specialized book and record collec- 
tions, starting off with “American 
Repertory Theatre,” “Four Characters 
in Opera” (Falstaff, Figaro, Faust, and 
Manon in different renditions), “Person- 
ality in Music,” and the stage designs 
of Joseph Urban. 

We even hear rumors of a “major 
exhibition devoted to the Library's own 
publications,” which we of the editorial 
department anticipate with a touch of 
stage fright. 


And a Bronx Opening 


The Library & Museum is not the only 
new building whose opening we can 
celebrate this month. The new River- 
dale Branch Library at 5540 Mosholu 
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Avenue in the Bronx looks equally con- 
temporary. Able to accommodate 47,000 
volumes, it is a one-story air-conditioned 
building on a pleasant stretch of land 
(24,550 square feet), part of it high- 
gabled with an A-frame wall, mainly 
glass, which provides excellent natural 
light for the main reading room. Lami- 
nated wooden arches span the long 
open spaces of the library's interior, 
said to be one of the few examples of 
this kind of construction in the city. The 
financing of the building also has an 
interesting feature. The Riverdale 
Neighborhood & Library Association 
made a leaseback arrangement with 
The New York Public Library, by which 
the new building and land are leased to 
the Library for twenty years. The mort- 
gage by then will have been paid off 
and the cost of the project recovered by 
the Association, and the Library will 
then be given the ownership. 


Open Before Christmas 
Picture Books — and Greeting Cards 


What we expect to see in the spot lights 
of the publication show are the ele- 
gantly illustrated books concerning the 
performing arts which we have been 
announcing for publication the moment 
the Opening tape is cut: Music in Prints, 
Images of the Dance 1581-1861, and 
Contemporary Theatre Architecture. 
Each is priced at $6.75 — except the 
last, which has grown so large it must 
go to $10.00 (still a non-profit tag). 
Immediately available are the Li- 
brary's 1965 selection of greeting cards, 
including a dozen new ones for the new 
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Christmas season. In all there are now 
over a hundred cards, illustrating 
Library treasures, for sale in our Fifth 
Avenue lobby — and by mail — and 
(after the Opening) at our spacious 
new Sales Shop in the Plaza Gallery at 
Lincoln Center. Illustrated catalogues 
are available, in a limited quantity, at 


'25 cents. 


The new books will make superb 
gifts. In Supply now is a new shipment 
of the portfolios of Dancing in Prints 
which disappeared so rapidly last win- 
ter. Twelve large prints, with commen- 
tary, in a clothbound portfolio box, only 
$10.00. 


In Reminder 


"The Bulletin of The New York Public 
Library announces regretfully that its 
subscription will rise to $5 in 1966. (At 
that, it will still be one of the best buys 
in academe. Ed.)" — We quote not our- 
selves but the Editor of Publications of 
the Modern Language Association of 
America, in his September issue. 


Royal Coincidence 


The visit of the Royal Danish Ballet to 
Lincoln Center coincides with the fes- 
tivity of our inauguration of a Perform- 
ing Arts library — and with Bulletin 
publication of an essay on the spring- 
time of Denmark's great choreographer, 
August Bournonville. 

Bournonville’s London Spring will 


' soon be available as a separate booklet 


in a bright cover. $1.25. 





Bournonvilles London Spring 


by Liian Moore 


IT IS ONLY in recent years that the history of the 
dance has been considered a subject worthy of seri- 
ous study and research. Although in the past quarter 
of a century a vast number of books on ballet and 
modern dance have been published, many have been 
hastily written in order to fill the publics demand 
for lively and colorful reading matter about their 
favorite performers. Of the dance books which pur- 
port to serve a deeper purpose, even some of those 
in the historical field have been carelessly assembled, 
often repeating mistakes made by earlier writers. Only a handful have been 
based on original investigation. 

One of the principal reasons for this state of affairs is the dearth of original 
materials on dance history, and their difficulty of access. The Dance Collec- 
tion of The New York Public Library, in its comparatively brief existence, 
has done a great deal to alleviate this condition. 

Nevertheless it was a gratifying surprise for a dance historian to discover, 
a few years ago, that the Royal Library in Copenhagen has carefully pre- 
served the voluminous correspondence of the great choreographer August 
Bournonville, virtual dictator of the Royal Danish Ballet from 1829 until 
his death fifty years later. 

Bournonville was a superb master cf dance drama and dance design, two 
elements which he blended magnificently in his masterpieces, La Sylphide, 
Napoli, A Folk Tale, and Kermesse in Bruges. These glorious examples of 
classical nineteenth-centifry choreography have been handed down from 
dancer to dancer at the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen, where they can still 
be seen in their authentic, original form. Because of the ephemeral nature of 
the dance and the fact that until very recently there existed no satisfactory 
form of dance notation, these Bournonville works are probably the only ballets 
to have survived anywhere, complete and intact, for more than a century. 
( Giselle, for example, has undergone dozens of mutations since it was created 
in Paris in 1841.) 

In the past decade there has been a widespread awakening of interest in 
Bournonville and his choreography, because for the first time the works 
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of the Danish genius have been 
f shown abroad. Since 1953 the 
PRES Royal Danish Ballet has danced 
a in England, Germany, Italy, Ice- 
ind. land, Canada, and the United 
£A States. Four "foreign" companies 
^ LN — the American Ballet Theatre, 
= the National Ballet of Canada, 
England's Ballet Rambert, and 
Milan's La Scala Opera — have 
produced Bournonville's La Sylph- 
ide, and his Napoli has been pre- 
sented in Canada and New Zea- 
land. The charming pas de deux 
from Flower Festival in Genzano 
has been danced everywhere from 
Melbourne to Munich to Moscow. 
During its tour of the United States in the autumn of 1965, the Royal Danish 
Ballet itself presented his Conservatoriet, Napoli, and La Sylphide. 

Because of its influence on these ballets, which comprise such a unique 
living heritage of classical dance, Bournonville’s own career is of exceptional 
interest to serious students of dance history. His three-volume autobiography, 
Mit Teaterliv (published in Copenhagen in 1848, 1865, 1877) is rich in in- - 
formation about his contemporaries as well as about his own life and art, 
but it has never been translated from the Danish. His letters to his parents, 
with those written to him by his professional associates, illuminate the pic- 
ture to an extraordinary degree. Through them it is possible to re-enter a 
vanished world, the small and special but fascinating world of a young dancer 
of 1828. 

The Bournonville letters in Copenhagen’s Royal Library (with the third 
volume of Mit Teaterliv) have been my principal sources for the essay that 
follows. They have been supplemented, however, by original materials in 
the Dance Collection and Newspaper Division of The New York Public 
Library, the Newspaper Division of the Library of Congress, and the 
Gabrielle Enthoven Collection of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
I am grateful to Ivor Guest for much information about the career of Louisa 
Court, and to Walter Terry for the reference to her appearance in Giselle. 


& 
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“AFTER the anxiety Z 
you express in the y 
letter which I have 


just received from 
you," Louis- Marie 
Nivelon wrote from 
Paris to Antoine 
Bournonville in Co- 
penhagen, ^I has- 
ten to reply in 
order to reassure 
you about your son. 
Don'tworry, heisin 
marvellous health 
and has not been 
ill, and as proof I 
can say that he 
came yesterday morning to embrace me and say goodbye; he left this morn- 
ing at eight o'clock with all the joyful band, to go to perform at the opera in 
the capital of England. . . ." 1 

It was Christmas morning in 1827. A crowded stage-coach had just left 
Paris for the long journey to Calais, on the English channel. Its occupants, 
the "joyful band," were a select group of star dancers from the Paris Opéra, 
bound for London, where they had been engaged for a gala season of ballet 
and opera at the King's Theatre. For twenty-two-year-old August Bournon- 
ville, the journey was the beginning of a glorious adventure. Trained by his 
father in his native Copenhagen, and by the great Auguste Vestris in Paris, 
he had been a soloist at the Opéra for a year and a half, but this was his very 
first guest engagement. Enormously talented, an indefatigable worker, full 
of confidence and enthusiasm and the joy of dancing, the young Dane was 
fairly bursting with eagerness to meet the challenge of performing for the 
critical and discerning British public. 

Nevertheless, dancing was not young Bournonville’s only preoccupation 
on that Christmas morning. He was desperately in love. The level-headed 
temperance and balanced judgement which characterized his personal and 
professional conduct from the beginning to the end of his career had tem- 





1 Letter from Louis-Marie Nivelon to Antoine Bournonville, Dec 25 1827. The originals of all 
the letters quoted are in the Royal Library, Copenhagen. Translations, unless otherwise credited, 
are my own. 
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porarily deserted him. He was hopelessly infatuated with a young English 
dancer, Louisa Court, who was to be his partner for the London season and 
who now sat cosily beside him in the small compartment at the rear of the 
diligence. 

At seventeen, Mlle Louise — the name she used throughout her adult 
professional career, although Bournonville always referred to her as "Louisa" 
— was far from inexperienced. She had been London's favorite Cupid when 
she was seven, having played the role in Gardel's Télémaque at the King's 
Theatre in 1819, and in Jean Baptiste Hullin's productions of Pygmalion 
and Didelot's Zephyr and Flore at Covent Garden in 1820. "What chiefly 
excited admiration," said the Morning Herald of March 3 1819 in reviewing 
Télémaque, "was the performance of Mlle. COURT, a child of extraordinary 
grace and talent, who personated l'Amour with an archness and a grace far 
surpassing her years." At nine, she had danced Colin when Hullin presented 
a version of La Fille mal gardée at the Tottenham Street Theatre, with a 
cast made up entirely of small children. At that time the Morning Post (June 
14 1821) found that “in the pantomime and dance [she] discovered a taste 
and talent far superior to what could be expected for her age." For the next 
few years she had appeared intermittently at the King's Theatre, taking 
children's roles in the ballets, and coming into close contact with the great 
French and Italian dancers who starred there each season. Early in 1827, 
however, she had gone to Paris to study with Maze, one of the best teachers 
at the Opéra. Her return to London was a homecoming. Bournonville was 
to help her make it a triumphant one. 

In writing of Louisa Court many years later, Bournonville said that it was 
“her beautiful eyes, rather than her rather mediocre talent" which had made 
such a deep impression on his “inflammable heart." ? His judgement of her 
ability as a dancer may by that time have been clouded by the disillusion- 
ment of the disappointed lover, for she certainly enjoyed a substantial suc- 
cess and a career as a performer which lasted even longer than his own. At 
any rate, although on one page he declared her "very beautiful," he went on 
to say that “she was not a conventional beauty . . . but her eyes had an irresisti- 
ble attraction, and what worked with a particular magic was her soft, har- 
monious voice, for I had never suspected that the English language possessed 
such a tone as it acquired on her lips." ? 

Although he had not yet set foot on British soil, Bournonville fancied him- 
self as something of an expert in the English tongue. Just before leaving 


2 August Bournonville, Mit Teaterliv (Copenhagen 1848, 1865, 1877) m, part ii, p 91. 
3 m ii 90, 94. 
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Paris, he had written to his father in Copenhagen: *I have learned the English 
language, in a time of six weeks, in order to be able to express myself with 
some easiness," and then, reverting to the French in which they habitually 
corresponded, had furnished the translation: “J ai appris la langue anglais, 
en six semaines de tems, assez bien pour pouvoir m'exprimer avec quelque 
facilité." * 

Bournonville's interest in English had been aroused by the performences 
of a company of distinguished actors who had presented Shakespearean 
tragedies and English comedies at the Théâtre Italien in Paris during the 
autumn of 1827. On every free night, between his own performances at the 
Opéra, Bournonville attended the English plays. There he saw Charles Kean 
as Romeo and Hamlet, William Macready as William Tell and Virginius, 
Edmund Kean as Othello, Shylock, and Richard the Third, and the exquisite 
Henrietta Smithson, who later became the wife of Hector Berlioz, as Juliet, 
Desdemona, and Ophelia. The impressionable young dancer was so carried 
away by the beauty of Shakespeare's poetic dramas and the masterful per- 
formances of the British actors that he felt an urgent desire to learn their 
language — or such, at least, was the explanation he gave in his autobiog- 
raphy. Possibly his pretty English partner may have had something to do 
with it, too, for he was already rehearsing every day with the beautiful 
Louisa, under the direction of the ballet master who had engaged him for 
the London season. This was Anatole Petit, a choreographer and former solo 
dancer of the Paris Opéra, who was usually known simply as M Anatole. 

Whatever may have provided the impetus for his industry, Bournonville 
was subjected to a most arduous and original method of language study. 
Through a Danish friend, he had managed to find an Englishman who would 
come to his lodging every day, in return for a weekly fee. As Bournonville de- 
scribes his first encounter with his teacher. 


Without further preparation he laid an English book before me with 
the words: "Read Sirl" and when, with some help, I had stammered 
through several pages, he put the book aside with "Talk Sir!” To my 
amazement he continued this method throughout, for he neither spoke 
nor understood French, and actually, in a very short time I acquired a 
certain skill, especially a good pronunciation, partly by studying alone, 
but mainly through our gibberish conversation, which often lasted for 
several hours, since Mr Clyde had plenty of time at his disposal and gen- 
erally accepted the lunch I could offer him as a tip. We continued our 


* Letter from August Bournonville to Antoine Bournonville, Dec 20 1827. 
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language practice until my departure for London, and those eight weeks 
of instruction were all that I could later depend upon. 


However unconventional the manner in which his skill had been acquired, 
Bournonville's knowledge of English remained useful to him throughout his 
life. From 1858 until his death in 1879 he corresponded with his pupils Agnes 
and Christine Healey in their language, and more than once they compli- 
mented him on his fluency.® 

It was probably in English, then, that August and his Louisa whispered as 
they jogged along the road to Calais. They had no privacy in the rear com- 
partment of the diligence, for it was shared by a Mlle LeClerq, a coryphée 
who was also on her way to join the company at the King's Theatre. In the 
first compartment rode M Albert, the premier danseur noble whom Bournon- 
ville had chosen as his model of technical perfection, and his family; his wife, 
Mme Albert-Himm, a noted opera singer on the verge of retirement, and 
their children, Elisa, aged twelve, and Alexander, slightly younger. Although 
both of the youngsters became well-known dancers, neither achieved the 
distinction enjoyed by their father. Years later, Bournonville wrote of Albert: 


He was both in the theatre and off the stage a complete "gentleman"; 
music and painting had shaped his taste, classic reading clarified his 
aesthetic views; he was a true artist and, although for many years he has 
treated me as a dear friend and comrade, I have always kept the feeling 
of respect which his rare talent, in combination with his entire outward 
manner, inspired in me in my early adolescence. The word "gentlemanly" 
perfectly denotes Albert’s whole conduct as a dancer: distinguished, 
vigorous, modest, lovable, kind, cheerful, but rarely inspired. He reaped 
the approval of the connoisseurs, but did not carry away the masses. . . .7 


Albert’s aristocratic and polished talent was highly appreciated in London, 
where he had danced for several seasons (at enormous expense to the man- 
agement: he definitely knew his worth!) but he had not appeared there since 
1824, and his return was eargerly anticipated. 

In the center section of the coach sat the prima ballerina (and wife of the 
ballet master), Mme Anatole, born Constance Gosselin, one of the most cele- 
brated dancers of the Opéra. She was accompanied by her brother, the 
dancer Louis François Gosselin, her mother, and her two children; her hus- 


5 m, ii 91. Note that here Bournonville says that he studied English for eight weeks, whereas 
in his letter to his father, quoted above, he claims that he had leamed the language in six. 


$ Letters from Agnes and Christine Healey to August Bournonville, written between 1858 and 
1879. 


7 174. This passage was translated by Tom G. Veale. Albert's real name was Francois Decombe. 
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band had preceded them to London, where he was already rehearsinz the 
corps de ballet. Bournonville admired Mme Anatole’s technical precisicn; he 
had once written his father that of all the ballerinas at the Opéra, “me. 
Anatole is without a doubt the danseuse who is most correct, with the most 
beautiful execution." ® 

The most glamorous member of the entourage, Mlle Caroline Brocard, 
rode with her mother in a luxurious separate carriage which had been pro- 
vided by her intimate friend, Lord Bruce, who later became the Marquis of 
Halesbury. He had engaged post horses, and done everything possible to 
make the journey comfortable for his pampered beloved — a point which 
was not lost on the ambitious little Louisa Court. 

With the exception of Bournonville all of these artists were old favcrites 
with British audiences. He was not, however, the only dancer from the Paris 
Opéra who was about to make a London debut. The other was Mme Eugénie 
LeComte, a ballerina from Bordeaux, remembered today principally because 
it was she who brought Marius Petipa and his father to America in 183€. On 
the subject of Mme LeComte, Bouraonvilles autobiography maintains an 
icy silence — possibly because her success in 1828 tended to overshadow 
that of his fascinating partner. 

Although the stage-coach hurtled across Picardy "at top speed," the 
travellers did not reach Calais until nearly midnight. There they found that 
the English steam packet The Salamander was scheduled to leave for Dover 
in a few hours, so they decided not to go to bed, but to pass the intervening 
time by freshening themselves up a bit, and enjoying a meal so hearty that 
it kept them occupied from two to four o'clock in the morning. Christmas 
Day had been mild and the journey pleasant, but when they came down to 
the harbour jetty in the winter darkness they found the Channel in a typical 
December mood. “Amidst dreadful cries of fear from the old mothers, vho 
had never before seen the stormy seas, let alone travel on them, we got ur der 
way and commended ourselves to God,” wrote Bournonville, "because I, 
at least, have never seen anything like the heavy seas which can be found in 
the Channel at Christmas time.” ° 

As the little ship began its voyage, August, as the youngest of the gertle- 
men of the party, busied himself with making the ladies and children com- 
fortable. But it was not long before the roughness of the crossing began to 
take effect. Then, as he wrote his father a few days latter, it was "good5ye 


8 Letter from August Bournonville to Antoine Bournonville, Jan 10 1826. 
? nr ii 92. 
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attentions, amiability, gallantry &c. I was sick as a dog, arriving at Dover after 
a nine-hour crossing I was at my worst and my nerves were a wreck, . . .”*° 

Nevertheless his comrades, almost all of whom were even more ill and 
exhausted than he was, decided to send ahead young August, “the linguist,” 
to notify the ballet master of their imminent arrival. Bournonville barely had 
time for a bracing cup of hot, strong tea while his trunks were cleaxing 
customs, before he found himself bundled up on top of the overflowing stage- 
coach and galloping towards London. 

The efficiency of English travel impressed Bournonville most favorably. He 
wrote later: 


I immediately noticed the dignity with which the white-gloved coach- 
man took the reins and whip from the deferential servant; the guard then 
blew an Irish tune on his bugle, and we were off at a speed of two Danish 
miles an hour [about nine miles an hour] through the charming country 
of Kent, where cattle and sheep were still grazing on the velvet-green 
meadows. Our four-in-hand who changed hands every five English miles 
[one Danish] was responsible for the finest thoroughbreds, and the trap- 
pings on their harnesses gleamed in the sun, as if they belonged to the 
equipage of royalty. . . . Nowadays a network of railways traverses the 
country in all directions and where in a few hours one covers the distance 
which formerly required an entire day, one only catches a confused 
glimpse of the charming countryside, and the elegant stage-coaches with 
their characteristic personnel and well-trained horses have disappeared. 
... (nr i 92-93) 


It was almost ten o'clock at night when the coach reached London, and 
Bournonville got out at Charing Cross. The first things he noticed about the 
city were the brilliance of its gas lighting, its extreme cleanliness, and the 
absence of beggars. He immediate duty was to report to M Anatole, who wel- 
comed him with open arms and invited him to stay at his lodging until he 
found one of his own. The next morning the rest of the company arrived, and 
August was reunited with his lovely Louisa. Almost at once, 


A gentleman of gigantic stature presented himself before me with many 
thanks for all the attentions I had shown his daughter; this was Miss 
Louisa's stepfather, Mr William Court, a tailor by profession, but genteel 
in all his manners. I was obliged to follow him to his home in Great 
Pultney Street and was treated by both parents with exquisite courtesy. 
This home, which soon would be so dangerous to my peace, was arranged 
entirely after the "English fashion" and gave evidence of true homelike 
comfort. What immediately attracted my attention was a large oil paint- 
ing which depicted Miss Louisa as a child, in the role of Cupid, drawing 
her bow and ready to shoot the arrow. (m ii 13) 


19 Letter from August Bournonville to Antoine Bournonville, Jan 1 1828. 
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Louisa's parents helped him to find a modest but convenient lodging-with 
a French family at No 22 Sherwood Street, Golden Square. The Courts 
invited him to dinner, showed him where he could buy tea, sugar, and other 
small necessities, and did everything they could to make him feel at home. 
As soon as he was settled, he tackled the all-important task of getting back 
into practice after the unsettling journey. He apologized to his fathe- for 
not writing until New Year's Day, “my first care being to work in order to get 
back in shape,” and went on to say, 


I practiced on the second day after my arrival and every day since — I 
am entirely in practice again and today I danced at the rehearsal to gen- 
eral satisfaction, everyone predicts success for me. I hope that they are 
right. You will have news from me immediately after my debut . . 12 


The King's Theatre in the Haymarket, where Bournonville was to appear, 
was one of the largest and most important in England. Since its openirg in 
1793, it had been the principal home of ballet and opera in London. Designed 
by Michael Novosielski, it was an imposing edifice seating nearly 3,300 per- 
sons. Nevertheless it did not provide an ideal setting for ballet, and when 
Fanny Elssler appeared there a few years after Bournonville's London debut, 
it seems to have made anything but a favorable impression on her. Describ- 
ing the theatre's "dim and vast" auditorium, she said: 


The contrast of this cheerless expanse to the sunny and elegant aspect 
of the French Opera was striking and chilly. . . . There is something 
peculiarly repelling in this theatre to the fastidious eye of the continental 
artiste accustomed to brighter decorations and a more tasteful distribu- 
tion of the salle. Nothing can be in worse taste than the ornaments so 
scantily scattered over the house; and then how dull and inelegant is the 
effect of six tiers of boxes, of extraordinary height, all split up and divided 
into small compartments, closely resembling pigeon-holes, or, liker still, 
the cabin-berths of a steam packet, with their dusky red curtains, that 
look as though they came off the same piece. It almost gave me a qualm to 
regard them; but, en revanche, I have heard the best singers declare that 
no house was more favorable to the voice, that, not withstanding its great 
extent, they filled it with little effort, and that its rebound was most 
harmonious and agreeable. . . .? 


11 Letter from August Bournonville to Antoine Bournonville, Jan 22 1828. In giving his address, 
August appears to have written “Sherrard Street No 22 Golden Square." There is no 'Sherzard 
Street. Sherwood St adjoins Golden Square. The only other possibility might be Gerrard Steet, 
but this is some distance from Golden Square. 

12 Letter from August Bournonville to Antoine Bournonville, Jan 1 1828. 

18 The Spirit of the Times (New York) March 9 1844, p 20-21. Fanny Elssler later deaied 
the authorship of the published "letters" from which these passages have been taken. "Whey 
were probably written by her close friend Henry Wikoff, manager of her American tou- of 
1840-42, but there is little doubt that they are, in the main, an authentic expression of her 
opinions. 
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Fanny liked even less the “apron” stage which jutted out into the audito- 
rium. 


Never was there anything so ill contrived [she wrote]... . it runs half 
way across the pit, as if it had escaped the hands of the carpenter, and 
gone off on a voyage of discovery for itself, so that a portion of the audi- 
ence is behind the artists. And then the want of room in the scenes is 
lamentable, and, at the same time, ludicrous. . . . They have a custom here 
of letting in a swarm of subscribers, who inundate and occupy the only 
vacant corners that may exist; so that getting on the stage is often more 
arduous than to perform when there. . . . The dressing-rooms are bad,— 
in short, behind the curtain all is unworthy this favorite resort of the beau 
monde, and the most opulent of European cities.!* 


The inconveniences of the theatre seem to have bothered Bournonville 
not at all. Less accustomed to luxury than Elssler, and certainly less sure 
of his success than the ballerina at the time of her first appearances in 
London, he was too preoccupied with the preparations for his momentous 
debut to be very much concerned about his surroundings. 

The season of opera and ballet presented at the King’s Theatre in 1828 was 
the first to be given under the management of Jean Frangois Laporte, a former 
actor who had also directed the French theatre in London. His partner, in 
1828, was Laurent, the man who had presented the season of English drama 
in Paris which Bournonville had enjoyed so much. Laporte was to control 
the King’s Theatre until his death in 1841, and under his management the 
greatest dancers of the romantic era — Marie Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, Fanny 
Cerrito, Jules Perrot and, of course, Fanny Elssler — were introduced to 
British audiences. Elssler wrote of Laporte: 


He is a very clever person, and has, too, that peculiar suavity of manner 
and warmth of address that make friends of all he approaches . . . . His 
habits, I have heard, are irregular; he thinks nothing of passing whole 
nights in gay carouse, and impairing health in sumptuous living and 
reckless waste. He is an admirable actor. I have enjoyed some of his per- 
formances so highly as to make me regret he did not confine himself alto- 
gether to the scene as a performer, and leave to some one of calmer mind 
and more business-like habits the tedious and complicated details of 
theatrical management.’® 


14 The Spirit of the Times, March 30 1844, p 52. 
18 The Spirit of the Times, March 9 1844, p 20. 
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Laporte had assembled for his 1828 season not only a dazzling ccllection of 
dancers, but a superb ensemble of opera singers, with Giuditta Easta, 
Marietta Brambilla, Maria Caradori, and the tenor Alberico Curioni as the 
outstanding stars. Pasta was just thirty, and near the zenith of her fame. To 
ensure the superlative quality of his productions, Laporte had en'arged the 
theatre's orchestra. The bill each night consisted of a complete opera plus 
a ballet or a divertissement, and performances were usually given three 
times a week, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

From Bournonville’s lodging in Sherwood Street it was only a five mmute 
walk to the King's Theatre, located in the Haymarket approximately on the 
present site of Her Majesty's Theatre. Louisa Court's home in Great Putney 
Street was almost as close. The young dancers found their days almost en- 
tirely occupied with rehearsals, for M Anatole was preparing a new ballet, 
Hassan et le Calife, based on a tale from the Arabian Nights. 

Originally announced for January 5, the opening of the season was Jost- 
poned for a week, and finally took place on January 12, when the attractions 
were Meyerbeer's opera Margherita d'Anjou, with Brambilla in the title role, 
and the new ballet. Although the house was not sold out, the aucience was 
a distinguished one, including Earl Mountcharles, Sir William Freementle, 
and Prince Don Miguel of Portugal, then on a state visit to Engiand, with 
the noblemen and gentlemen of his suite. 

Reviewing the performance two days later, the Morning Chioniclz re- 
ported on the opera, and then continued: 

A new ballet was afterwards produced, entitled Hassan et le Cal:ph oc 
le Dormeur Éveillé. The plot is founded on the misadventures of two 
lovers, very fond and faithful of course. The lady is stolen from her swain, 
while he is asleep, under the influence of some potions he has takea with 
his powerful rival. After the customary dancing and difficulties, the 
parties are brought together and made happy. Albert was greeted hzartily 
on his return, after an absence of three years. Two new dancers, M. 
Bournonville and Madame LeComte, appeared, for the first time, and are 


likely, we think, to prove agreeable additions to the corps, which is alto- 
gether greatly augmented in number. 


The Times, that same Monday morning, said of the new work: 


The dances are numerous, and, what is better, they are very good: the 
scenery is light and sparkling, and the dresses are splendid. Madame 
Anatole, Mademoiselle Brocard, Mademoiselle Copere, and M. Albert. 
the last of whom has been absent for some years from these boards. 
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danced with grace, spirit, and skill. The new importations—Madame Le 
Comte, and M. Bournonville — were well received. The ballet went off 
well. 


If Bournonville was treated in a somewhat cursory manner by the 
Chronicle and the Times, The Examiner did not even single him out, although 
in its issue of January 20 it praised Hassan as "one of the prettiest ballets 
produced for many years,” and further reported: 


Monsieur Albert and Madame Anatole are two of the most dignified 
and graceful dancers that we have had since the time of Deshayes, and 
they are admirably supported by several others whose names are not 
yet familiar to us, but among whom Monsieur Gosselin figures very con- 
spicuously. The music of the ballet is by Sor, and truly delightful for its 
grace and refinement; it runs on in one continued flow of sweetness from 
the beginning to the end. Aided further by some very light and lovely 
scenery and dresses of extraordinary splendour, it may be easily imagined 
that the ballet is quite a treat. . . . 


From these accounts it is not posible to tell whether or not Bournonville, 
in addition to dancing in the divertissement, played an actual role in the 
ballet; and since no playbill of the performance seems to have survived, the 
casting cannot be accurately determined. If the reviews do not seem to in- 
dicate that Bournonville's first appearance set London on fire, his own de- 
scription — prejudiced though it may be — is certainly more vivid: 


Mr Anatoles new ballet Abu Hassan followed immediately after [the 
opera] and was acclaimed. The Pas de Deux of M Albert with Mme 
Anatole and M Gosselin with Mlle Brocard were received with stormy 
applause, but who would have believed that we youngsters, unkown until 
then, would be received with such roars of approval! I dare say I sus- 
pected Mr Court of having organized a patriotic claque in the gallery to 
the advantage of “the pretty English girl,” but the bubbling vivacity which 
animated my dancing, in contrast to my predecessors' greater correctness, 
did not fail to have its effect, and to the annoyance of the others our Pas 
de Deux carried off “Les honneurs de la soirée.” Compliments on this suc- 
cess were like so many puffs of air on the coals which already smouldered 
in my breast. That Miss Louisa was a coquette and was already noted and 
courted as such, was not hidden from my eyes, and therefore I decided to 
deprive myself of her parents' hospitality and meet her only in the theatre; 
but it was impossible for me to carry out this plan. I had won the favor 
of the family once and for all; they laughed at my reasoning, but although 
they seemed to regard my infatuation simply as a childish whim, it is 
possible that they saw in me the son-in-law who would suit them best in 
the future. — I was tempted like the moth in the flame! (1x ii 93-94) 
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Writing to his father ten days after the opening, Bournonville gave further 


details of his debut: 


My pas de deux was placed in the first act, a few minutes after that of 
Albert. At our entrance on the stage we were received with applause 
which was given to encourage us. I had the good luck to please at my first 
step, and feeling that nothing could take away my own enjoyment of my 
powers, my entire solo was nothing but one continuous applause, [I was] 
lucky enough or rather in good enough practice (assez exercé) to succeed 
in most of the difficulties with which my pas was filled, these details were 
noticed with admirable discrimination, finally it is agreed that among all 
the artists . . . I received the most unanimous applause. 

The second performance having been postponed until the following 
Saturday January 19 my success was more and more confirmed and many 
people have assured me that my manner of dancing is infinitely pleasing, 
as much on account of my strength of execution as because of the modest 
expression of my face and that I was well on the way to become a great 
favourite .... The pleasure of tasting for a moment the fruit of my labours 
has considerably increased my energy and you can believe me, I am 
working all the time with a care and a zeal which nothing can equal. 
London pleases me enormously and I feel the best in the world, oe 
and nourished comfortably which is to say in Danish mageligt og godt... 


Nor did he fail to mention his enchantress: 


You can have no idea of the charming amenity of the parents of my 
danseuse Mlle Louisa Court and the interest they take in me, being people 
trés comme il faut they have interested all their friends in my success. . . . 
Their daughter is doubly interesting because of the talent she already 
possesses as a dancer and because of her very ladylike manners. . . 1 


As the season proceeded, Giuditta Pasta sang Rossinis Tancredi and 
Zelmira, while Hassan was repeated at every performance until February 5, 
when Pasta and Curioni appeared in Rossini's Otello and Anatole produced 
a new ballet, Phyllis et Melibée. Bournonville's part in it must not have been 
very prominent, for he does not figure in any of the reviews, nor does 
Mademoiselle Louise, although their names were listed in the advertisements 
as members of the cast. It was Miss Court's arch-rival, Madame LeComte, 
who scored the individual sucess in this work. 

The Morning Chronicle of February 6, after commenting on the opera, 
devoted considerable attention to Anatole's production: 


A new ballet entitled Phyllis et Melibée, ou l'Amour constant, followed. 
It is a very pleasing and unpretending piece, in one act, with music of a 
very sprightly character. The fable is very simple. À swain and his mistress 


16 Letter from August Bournonville to Antoine Bournonville, Jan 22 1828. 
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are betrothed. Mercury descends to earth, assumes a rustic garb, and 
becomes his rival, offering rich presents to the parents of the poor girl, 
who exhibits some natural hesitation between the rich and poor son-in- 
law, but finally accepts the latter; when Venus descends, followed pres- 
ently by Bacchus, and blesses the nuptials. There was some very fine 
dancing between Madame Anatole and Albert; and a very charming Pas 
de Trois, in which they were assisted by Madam la Comte [sic]. Monsieur 
Gosselin, and the latter lady ( who is a very young and promising dancer) 
are a great acquisition. The inferior artistes are better than we have 
usually seen here. As Venus, Brocard looked very handsome. She was 
extremely well dressed. The Ballet was, on the whole, very well received. 


Without naming Mme LeComte, The Examiner, reviewing Phyllis et 
Melibée on February 10, praised her enthusiastically: 


... The principal dancers “footed featly here and there,” and one in par- 
ticular, apparently a new importation, sprung about with an unusual 
lightness, as if she would scarcely crush the flowers beneath her feet. 
Her pas de trois with Albert and Anatole was a treat. To us the most 
pleasing part of a ballet is the music, and this we understand . . . to 
have been forged on the anvil of Mr. Bochsa's brain. It is light and 
sparkling. . .. 


Another critic, in The Times of February 6, said of Bochsa's score: “The 
music cannot lay claim to originality, and is perhaps on that account very 
good... 

With the season well under way, Bournonville had time for a certain 
amount of relaxation. He was invited several times to the home of the Noverre 
family. The great reformer of the ballet, Jean Georges Noverre, had of course 
died in France eighteen years earlier, but his brother Augustin had settled 
in England, and his sons (the nephews of the distinguished choreographer) 
still lived there. The family which received Bournonville with such warmth 
and friendliness was probably that of Augustin's son Charles Cornelius 
Noverre, who was teaching dancing in London at about this period." 
“Madame Noverre, who speaks only English, was enchanted with my facility 
in expressing myself in this language," August wrote to his father, "and every- 
one is amazed when they hear the short time I have taken to learn it, truly 
I am astonished myself, in finding myself able to sustain a conversation on 
subjects which are often quite abstract. . . 718 


17 See Dereck Lynham, “The Norwich Noverres,” The Dancing Times (London) xL no 475 
(April 1950) 419—420. 


18 August Bournonville to Antoine Bournonville, Jan 22 1828. 
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August also met the English dancer and ballet master Oscar Byrne, whom 
the elder Bournonville had seen in Paris when Byrne had danced at the Opéra 
in 1816 — one of the very few 
British artists ever to appear 
there. On March 10, to cele- 
brate the second anniversary of 
the crucial examination which King’s Theatre, E Haymarket. 
he had passed in 1826, prelimi- This Evening, will be performed the Opera of 


nary to his own debut at the TA N € R E D Y, 


Opéra, August invited M Albert Pipl Cusen x 





and Mlle Louisa and her father ë Mane res : 2 WILLIS, 
to dinner in his pension. Nor Mesh + ane ‘DEVI LEE, | 


did he fail to show his apprecia- ‘Simma CURIONI, and Siguor PELLEGRINI. 
tion of the favors extended to To conclude with a Dircrtissement, colied 


him by the ballet master, for on Hassan et le Cal ife. 


February 12 he wrote to his Monsieur Albert, Monsieur Gosselin, 
Monsieur Bournonv ille, Monsieur Boisgirad, 

mother that he had already sent Monsieur Venafra, Madame Anatole, 

M Anatole a dozen flasks of Mademoiselle Brocard, Mademoiselle Copere, 


fusdh ad Madame Le Conte, Mile. Louisc. 
e champagne. 


Most of Bournonville's free evenings were spent in the other theatres of 
London. At Covent Garden and Drury Lane he heard some of the same 
splendid actors he had admired in Paris, but he was very much disappointed 
in the quality of the ensemble playing and in the casting of the nrinor roles, 
especially in the plays of Shakespeare, where such varied charac-erizations 
are required. On Sunday mornings he accompanied the Court family to 
church, and often he went with them to their favorite theatre, the Adelphi, 
where the stars were well known comedians like T. P. Cooke, Mr and Mrs 
Frederic Yates, Mrs Tayleure, and Paulo the clown. There he saw such spec- 
tacles as Paris and London, or, A Trip Across the Herring Pond, which must 
have touched a responsive chord, and Nelson!, which was advertised as a 
“nautical burletta." At this season of the year — between Christmas and 
Lent— the principal feature at the Adelphi was its traditional English 
pantomime, which in 1828 was a concoction called Harlequin and the White 
Mouse, or, the Frog in the Opera Hat. Bournonville was a bit concescending 
towards this popular form of entertainment. He found the flirtations of 
Harlequin and Columbine and the antics of the clowns “a meaning ess collec- 
tion of absurdities,” ° but he could not help being impressed by the scenic 


19 August Bournonville to his mother, Mme Louisa Bournonville, Feb 12 1828. 
20 mm ii 95. 
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effects and the startling speed and precision of the machinery. He may have 
utilized knowledge gained in London at this time when, back in Copenhagen 
many years later, he introduced into his ballets such astonishing tricks as 
Teresina’s magical transformation from a Neapolitan peasant girl into a 
naiad, in Napoli. 

In spite of the friendliness of the entire Court family, Louisa's feelings 
towards Bournonville were by no means as ardent as his towards her. 


I did not need many weeks to be completely convinced that my rising 
passion met no response, [he wrote later;] rather it appeared to me that 
her parents’ kindness to me removed her thoughts still more from me and 
my honest intentions, Sometimes a gleam of hope flew past my tormented 
soul, for example when at the conclusion of one or another of our bravoura 
performances I felt the warm and enthusiastic pressure of her hand, and 
when on her birthday I presented her with a bouquet, accompanied by a 
French song for which I had written both text and music. I cherished the 
disastrous idea that my perseverance would bring victory at last, but I 
discovered to my great sorrow that the ideal to which she,vaguely aspired 
was the position filled by Mlle Brocard and several ladies ‘of the higher 
“Demi-monde,” or else a marriage with a very rich old man, who would 
soon leave her in a free and independent widowhood. I sought in vain to 
depict for her imagination the picture of a cosy artists home with the 
prospect of keeping a one-horse vehicle, but she smiled scornfully with 
the exclamation: “No, no, I want a carriage!” (m ii 94-95) 


If Bournonville’s love affair failed to flourish, his material position in life 
prospered during this London spring. His guest engagement in England 
gave August his first taste of financial independence. During the period when 
he was studying with Vestris, he had received a stipened from the Danish 
theatre which was augmented by loans from his father, and even after he 
became a regular member of the Paris Opéra ballet, with soloist status, his 
salary was too small to meet his modest expenses. (The Opéra, like similar 
organizations even today, took flagrant advantage of the fact that it could 
make or break the reputation of a young dancer, and if it paid very little, the 
artist could use the name he made in Paris to obtain lucrative engagements 
elsewhere during his annual leave of absence.) 

Bournonville’s advisor in financial matters was Louis-Marie Nivelon, the 


same who had seen him off to London on Christmas Day with “all the joyful 4, 


band.” Nivelon had been one of the principal dancers at the Paris Opérainthe `i 


great days of Noverre, before the French Revolution. Born in 1760, the same 
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Plate I Kirsten Ralov and Fredbjorn Bjørnsson dancing the Tarantella in Bournonville's Napoli 


at the Roy al Theatre, Cope nhagen Photograph by Mogens Von Haven 





Plate II La Fleur du Village. L'Adonis 
du Village. Aquatints by J. Cross, pub- 
lished in London early in 1827. The 
dancers, who have never been positive- 
ly identified, probably represent Caro- 
line Brocard and Antoine Coulon. Note 
the man's dancing slippers, with the 
triangle of white leather set into the 
vamp. Shoes exactly like this are still 
worn in Bournonville's ballets at the 
Royal Theatre, Copenhagen. 

Harvard Theatre Collection 
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year as Auguste Vestris, he had been forced to dance a little in the shadow 
of that phenomenal technician. Nevertheless he had been outstanding enough 
to partner the great Marie Madeleine Guimard, who was seventeen years his 
senior, and his career had been both happy and profitable. He had enjoyed 
particular success in London, where he and the elder Bournonville — also 
born in 1760 — had danced together in Noverre's company at the old Theatre 
Royal in the Haymarket during the season of 1781-82. The two old comrades 
remained close friends all their lives, and when Antoine Bournonville brought 
his son to Paris for the first time, in 1820, they visited Nivelon in his country 
home at St Martin, in Normandy. When young August returned to France 
alone in 1824, Nivelon took it upon himself to keep a paternal eye on him, 
and to make occasional reports on his progress to Antoine in Copenhagen. 

Nivelon's comfortable and pleasant way of life may have inspired young 
August Bournonville to emulation. Unlike so many men of the theatre, 
Nivelon had saved his money and invested it wisely. In addition to his charm- 
ing house at St Martin, he owned property in Paris. He seems to have enjoyed 
an adequate income, for the letters written in his old age describe a peace- 
ful existence, untroubled by financial worries. 

In preparing for his guest engagement in London, August had incurred a 
a number of extra expenses. In addition to the ballet slippers and wigs he was 
obliged to provide for his theatrical appearances, he had ordered a new black 
suit and a blue one. In consequence he had been obliged to borrow small 
sums from Nivelon, and even so, on his departure he left behind him little 
debts to his tailor and his landlord. At the first possible moment, he began to 
repay these obligations. For the three-month season in London, August was 
to receive 300 pounds sterling, plus 25 louis of silver for the expenses of his 
journey from Paris — a handsome sum which enabled him, for the first time 
in his life, to feel affluent. In February he sent Nivelon something on account, 
and by the middle of March, when Nivelon wrote to acknowledge the receipt 
of a bank note of 50 pounds sterling, Bournonville had not only paid off all his 
debts and given Nivelon more than 3,000 francs to invest for him, but he had 
also requested that the sum of 600 francs be sent to his father in Copenhagen. 
À considerable part of this was to go to his married half-sister Gustava, who 
had written to London to ask her younger brother's help in a family crisis. 

In forwarding the money to Copenhagen, Nivelon took the opportunity 
to compliment Antoine Bournonville on his son: 


My good friend, I have only approval for the conduct of your August, 
he is a worthy young man in every respect, my correspondence with him 
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is very active, and I am very glad to assure you of his good principles, you 
` should be very happy to be so well repaid for the care you have taken with 
his education? 


In the meantime, the third and — for Bournonville — most important 
ballet of the season had been produced. This was Le Sicilien, ou l'Amour 
Peintre, which had choreography by Anatole and music by Ferdinand Sor, 
with an overture and several airs de danse by Schneitzhoeffer, future com- 
poser of Filippo Taglioni's La Sylphide. Le Sicilien had been given in Paris 
in the previous year, when the ballet had attracted attention chiefly because, 
about a month after its first performance, Marie Taglioni made her Paris 
Opéra debut in a pas de deux interpolated in it. Bournonville had not ap- 
peared in the Paris production, but in the London version he not only played 
an important role, but tasted the ecstatic delight of sharing a sensational 
success with his adored Louisa. 

The first performance of Le Sicilien took place on February 26. The Morn- 
ing Chronicle that day advertised for the new ballet: 


Principal characters by Mons. Gosselin, M. Bournonville, M. Boisgirard, 
M. Venafra, Madlle. Brocard, Mad. Lecomte, Mdlle. Louise. In which 
will also appear, Mons. Albert, Mad. Anatole and Madlle. Albert (being 
her first appearance). 


Since the opening of the season, Bournonville's name had appeared regularly 
in the advertisements of the King's Theatre, but on this occasion it moved 
up a notch or two in the listing, probably because of the importance of his 
part. 

Two days later the Morning Chronicle gave a synopsis of the story: 


It opens with the discovery of a gallant Cavalier and his 'Squire, before 
the entrance of a mansion, whence presently issues the natural object of 
their attentions, in the person of Madame Brocard. A surly father soon 
appears to reclaim so fair a possession; but the opportune arrival of an 
itinerant painter enables the lover to regain the presence of his mistress, 
by assuming the garb and character of the artist... . But the false painter 
is presently discovered, not, however, until Brocard has presented herself 
to him in several attitudes, which we wonder he had the bad taste to dis- 
turb by his stolen embraces — stolen, we should add, under cover of a 
shawl, ingeniously placed before the eyes of the father by the lover’s 
servant, who enters at the fitting season in the character of an Eastern 
Merchant. The lady eventually escapes by the most vulgar and common- 
place of all stratagems, being turned out of doors in mistake by her 
father. ... 


21 Louis-Marie Nivelon to Antoine Bournonville, March 19 1898. 
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Bournonville played the part of the servant who disguised himself as an 
Oriental vendor, and manipulated the shawl which hid the lovers from the 
disapproving parent. The production of the ballet had been plamned pri- 
marily as a vehicle for the introducticn of the twelve-year-old Elisa Albert, 
whose famous father was anxious to launch her career under his own per- 
sonal supervision. The reviews of the first performance consequently devoted 
most of their attention to her. The Morning Chronicle described her as "tall 
and well formed, but not pretty." It went on to say: 


Her attitudes and her slow movements gave indications of a good 
school, but her pirouette was unsteady; and there was, throughott her 
performance, that indecision so naturally to be expected from a young 
artiste, but yet so fatal to grace... 22 


The Times was less harsh, saying: 


All her attitudes are extremely graceful, and every one of her steps, 
notwithstanding her age, bespeaks an intimate acquaintance wita her 
art. No doubt she will one day prove herself, as old Vestris used to say of 
his promising son, “worthy of her father's house.?? 


Following the second performance, however, the Morning Chronicle, after 
saying of Elisa Albert that “She will, no doubt, prove a fine dancez; but the 
plaudits which she receives are bestowed somewhat too early," concluded its 
brief notice with the comment that “The Bolero in this Ballet, between 
Bournonville and Mdlle. Louise, who is very pretty, was extrenely well 
received,” ?* while The Times stated boldy: 


The most agreeable part of this ballet is the Neapolitan Taraatella, 
danced by Miss Louise and Bournonville, with native precision ard the 
most animating spirit. We were surpised it was not this time encored as on 
Tuesday. Miss Louise, who does not choose to let her family name appear 
in the bills, is a genuine countrywoman of our own, and has nothing 
French about her but her dancing, in which she certainly aes many a 
first-class artiste of the Académie- Royale.” 


Writing to his mother a few days later, Bournonville clarified the fact that 
it was a Tarantella that he had danced, and not a Bolero (as it was called by 
the Chronicle). He could not resist boasting a bit about its success: 


22 The Morning Chronicle (London) Feb 28 1828. 

28 The Times (London) Feb 28 1828. 

24 The Morning Chronicle (London) March 3 1828. 
25 The Times (London) March 3 1828. 
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... They gave Le Sicilien in which ballet I play the role of a servant 
and dance among other things a Tarantella which is always encored Da 
Capo, it is very exhausting to dance it twice. . . .78 


In reading of that triumph of long ago, one cannot help wondering whether 
Bournonville put into his own glorious Tarantella in Napoli some of the steps 
he danced with Louisa Court in 1828. Did she twirl and flaunt a long flame- 
red scarf, while her twinkling feet darted swiftly back and forth as she play- 
fully teased her partner? Did Bournonville flash and soar in those marvellous 
sweeping aerial turns en attitude which he later made so distinctively his 
own? Was the Tarantella of Sor (or was this one of the dances composed by 
Schneitzhoeffer?) based on the same Neapolitan tunes used by Paulli in 
Copenhagen fourteen years later? 

Their delicious success together in Le Sicilien marked the climax of 
Bournonville's love for Louise Court. 


My obsession had taken violent dimensions, [he wrote,] I tossed on 
rising and falling waves of hope and despair, and as it is only one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, I actually approached the latter: to 
tear my gloves and dash outdoors belonged to the order of the day. What 
no one suspected was that every morning I visited Mr Hamon's fencing 
school, in order to be able to run my sword through a supposed rival, 
should the occasion arise. . . . 

Spring approached and with it the end of my engagement. Miss Louisa's 
conduct towards me was more courteous than usual, and I was permitted 
to be her spokesman to Father Court to get permission to attend a Soirée 
dansante which Lord Bruce, Lord Hereford and Captain Brunow had 
arranged in honor of the notables of the ballet. Mr Court was reluctant to 
agree to it, but finally consented on condition that I should be his daugh- 
ter's escort, a trust which filled me with joy and pride, all the more since 
Miss Louisa seemed delighted with my company. The ball was brilliant; 
we found ourselves surrounded by the highest aristocracy — that is, gen- 
tlemen — the ladies all belonged to the theatrical profession. The tone of 
the occasion was thoroughly comme il faut. Nevertheless it could not 
escape my notice that I was being used as a blind for a long existing in- 
trigue, and if I had not perceived it myself, my comrades' winks would 
soon have enlightened me that there was a mysterious understanding 
between Miss Louisa and Captain Brunnow. The resentment and suffer- 
ing that went on in my mind is not easy to describe, but I pulled myself 
together and mastered myself to the extent that no one guessed the fool- 
ish role which I had been playing there. 

My castles in the air had now fallen in ruins, but the flames still raged, 
and the storm in my young breast threatened to destroy my health. How- 
ever, a few days before my departure, when in the company of Mr Anatole 


26 August Bournonville to Mme Louisa Bournonville, March 10 1828. 
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I was visiting the famous "London Docks" (where one of our French 
friends was treating us to some really excellent wine), my good ballet 
master took the occasion to expostulate with me about the foolhardiness 
of giving oneself over to an unrequited and basically unworthy passion. 
He succeeded in convincing me of my folly, and the next day, after I had 
taken care of my farewell visits, I said goodbye to the friendly Court 
family and "shoke hands" [sic] in true British fashion with Miss Louisa, 
without permitting myself to show the slightest trace of sentimentality. 
Cured was I not, but I fought valiantly. 

Then came the usual trip to Dover, and there I was waiting to go on 
board the fast-sailing steamer "The Salamander,” when the Captain of the 
French packet "Henry Quatre" persuaded me that it was my duty as a 
Frenchman to travel with him, all the more since he had half an hour's 
lead over his English rival; but the Salamander overtook us all the same, 
passed us and arrived at Calais at low tide, while we others were obliged 
to anchor outside the bar and the passengers were put ashore in boats, 
which worked their way through the breakers with as much difficulty as 
skill. I was half dead from the most awful seasickness, but, oh miraclel 
no sooner had I set foot on French soil than my soul-sickness was radically 
cured. The events and emotions of the past three months seemed like a 
feverish dream, from which I had just waked up sound and well. (m ii 
96-97) 


Although he had recovered his sanity at last, the memory of Louisa Court 
haunted Bournonville for the rest of his life. He enjoyed a happy and. en- 
during marriage with a charming Danish girl, Helene Frederikke Haakans- 
son, but he did not forget his London spring. It was in 1877, just two yzars 
before his death, that he wrote his vivid reminiscences of that passionate 
interlude in his well-ordered life. 

Mile Louise, although she never attained world-wide celebrity, had a -ong 
and unusually interesting career. She made her debut at the Paris Opéra in 
March 1829, just before Bournonville left it to return to Copenhagen. (Could 
a lingering fear that her fascinating presence might still stir him have had 
anything to do with his decision to quit Paris?) She danced there for taree 
years, without making much of an impression, although the Courrier des 
Théâtres called her “one of the prettiest danseuses of the Opéra," ?' amd a 
little handbook on the theatres of Paris noted that she “pirouettes three times 
a week and seems to have numerous friends in the orchestra of the Opérz." ?* 
In 1832 she accepted an engagement as premiére danseuse at the Grand 
Theatre in Bordeaux, and she held this position when Jean Petipa (father of 


27 Courrier des Théâtres (Paris) August 8 1831. 
28 ( Anon) Petite Biographie des Acteurs et Actrices des Théâtres de Paris (Paris 1831-32) p 14. 
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more famous Marius) was maître de ballet there three years later? She 
seems to have spent most of the next decade in the French provinces. 

At any rate, she was dancing in Marseilles in 1841. It was there that 
Bournonville's path crossed hers for the first time since he had recovered from 
his youthful infatuation. By then, Bournonville had been ballet master and 
premier danseur of the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen for nearly twelve years. 
Because, during a performance of Le Toreador, he had been rash enough to 
step out of character and protest directly to the King, who was seated in the 
Royal box, about some hisses and whistles from the gallery, Bournonville had 
been banished from Denmark for six months. Travelling with his former 
pupil Edouard Carey, who was on his way to fulfill a contract at the San 
Carlo Theatre in Naples, he had stopped overnight in Marseilles. Exploring 
the city, he noticed the name of Mlle Louise advertised on a theatre poster. 


Since I was interested in seeing her again after fourteen years' vicis- 
situdes [he wrote many years later,] I had myself driven to her address, 
to pay a polite and friendly visit. Unfortunately she was not at home, but 
her mother received me in the more than humble dwelling. There was 
no sign of the magnificence and wealth which the daughter in her fantastic 
dreams had foreseen for herself, but on the other hand a cradle with a 
lovely little baby girl served to explain what had happened, and without 
putting our thoughts into words, the old woman and I understood each 
other completely. (nr ii 43-44) 


By 1844 Mlle Louise was back in London, dancing at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre (formerly the King's, where she had appeared with Bournonville) 
and at the Lyceum. In March 1845 she transferred to Drury Lane, and al- 
though she toured extensively in the British Isles in support of such lumin- 
aries as Carlotta Grisi and Fanny Cerrito, the rest of her craeer centered in 
that theatre. On June 17 1845 she danced Giselle there, but in a summer 
which also saw Taglioni, Grisi, Cerrito, and Grahn united in the epoch- 
making Pas da Quatre Louisa Court's interpretation of the famous role failed 
to attract even a ripple of interest among the surfeited balletomanes of 
London. . 

When her dancing was noticed at all, however, it drew favorable comment. 
A review of a very bad ballet called Une Féte Venitienne noted that hers was 
"the only clever performance,” but continued, ^. . . Prettily as Mdlle. Louise 


29 A, Detcheverry, Histoire des Théâtres de Bordeaux (Bordeaux 1860) p 267, 278. 


30 For an account of the intrigue which led to Bournonvilles banishment, see Lillian Moore, 
“Ballerina in Exile: the Mystery of Lucile Grahn," Dance News (New York), May 1956. 
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dances, the audience did not want to see it forever.” *4 She must have danced 
with considerable virtuosity, for a review of The Island Nymph mentioned 
that she “distinguished herself particularly in certain rapid circumvolutions 
and twinkling steps." ° During the next few years she danced in such well 
known romantic ballets as La Tarentule, The Devil to Pay, and Paquita, and 
appeared en travesti in The Pretty Sicilian. In 1850 she choreographed the 
ballet for an Easter spectacle, The Devils Ring, and by 1851, although 
she was still performing regularly, she was officially described as “Maîtresse 
de Ballet, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane.” * In July of that year, -he Court 
Journal noted that “our English corps de ballet are so much indebted [to her] 
for their very graceful style of dancing." ** 

In 1854, six years after Bournonville had quit the stage to devoie himself 
entirely to choreography, Louisa Court was still dancing leading roles (such 
as Fenella, mute heroine of Auber’s opera-ballet La Muette de Portici) at 
Drury Lane. But she was, of course, five years younger than he. 

Several pupils of “Madame Louise'— she had now been grented this 
courtesy title — achieved sufficient proficiency to obtain good engagements 
in America,” and the fact that she had attained a certain local celebrity is 
attested in two lines of a poem by “C.B.” which appeared in The Era in 1856: 


Madame Louise trains many a fairy band, 
Which often charms us in stage Fairyland.** 


The bitterness of his rejection may have colored even Bournonville’s last 
impression of her. In 1861, during a short visit to London, he learned that 
there was a dancing teacher named Mme Louise, who lived in Lincoln’s 
Inn. 


I went there on the assumption that it might be my dancing partner 
from the King’s Theatre. Quite right! But only by her eyes and her ringing 
voice could I recognize the worldly child who now sat like an old vzoman 
in a not very comfortable sitting room. Her portrait as a child in the impish 


31 The Examiner (London) Oct 11 1845. 

32 John Bull (London) Feb 14 1846, p 107. 

33 Playbill of a benefit performance which Louisa Court shared with Victorine Legrain, Drury 
Lane Theatre, London, June 11 1851. 

84 Court Journal July 26 1851. 

35 Louisa Court’s pupils Hannah and Adeona Gale were popular performers ic New York, 
Chicago, and other American cities until they were both burned to death wher their ballet 
skirts caught fire during a performance at the Continental Theatre, Philadelphia, Sept 14 1861. 
The tragedy anticipated the similar death of Emma Livry two years later. 

38 The Era (London) Nov 2 1856. 
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role of Cupid hung on the wall, just as in her parents’ home, but it was 
smoky and covered with coal-dust, like everything else around. The 
meeting was rather sad, but her face lit up, when an exceptionally beauti- 
ful young girl entered. It was the nineteen-year-old daughter, at the mo- 
ment an aspiring actress at the Princess Theatre. We were introduced to 
each other, I as an old friend and colleague, she with the observation that 
she was very proud, and had firmly resolved to marry a rich manl In spite 
of 34 years of sad experience the old illusions had surged up anew! 
I heaved a sigh, silently thanked God, and said goodbye forever. (ux ii 44) 


Fifteen of Bournonville's most productive years still lay ahead of him. The 
remembered fervour of his disturbing London spring may have given excite- 
ment and passion to the ballets he produced even then, in the calm security 
of his established position and the autumn of his long life. 





Rare Book Division Acquisitions During 1963-1964 
By Lewis M. Starx, Chief 


HE PERIOD covered by this report extends from July 1 1963 through 

December 1964. During that time over 1,000 items were add2d to the 
collections of the Rare Book Division, from fifteenth-century printing to 
present-day private press books. 


GIFTS 


It is always a pleasure to record here the gifts made to the Division by generous 
friends of the Library. Among the past year's gifts, several are particularly notable. 
Outstanding among them was a collection of some forty scarce and impo:tant early 
books on botany, the gift of Mr and Mrs Pál Kelemen of Norfolk, Connecticut. The 
collection ranges in date from the early sixteenth century to the first quarter of 
the nineteenth, and includes the work of many of the most famous European and 
English botanists. An account of this fine gift was published in the Bulletin for 
February 1965 (p 73-76). 

A significant addtion to our strong collection of French royal edicts and decrees 
relating to America was received as an anonymous gift. This is a collection of 
twenty-nine edicts, bound in one volume, published from 1665 to 1677. Several 
are concerned with the Compagnie des Indes Occidentales, the French trading 
company chartered by Louis XIV in July 1664 and dissolved by his command ten 
years later. Among the decrees in the collection is a 1668 edition of this charter, an 
edition not recorded by Sabin or by Wroth and Annan's Acts of Freach Royal 
Administration Concerning Canada, Guiana, the West Indies and. Louisiana, prior 
to 1791, published by this Library in 1930. The edict revoking the Company's 
charter is also present in this recent gift in an edition printed in Paris by Sebastien 
Mabre-Cramoisy in 1675. This edition also was not known to Sabin or Wroth 
and Annan. The remaining twenty-seven edicts are largely devotec to regu- 
lations for the West Indies trade in sugar, tobacco, indigo and Negro slaves. 
Only five are recorded by Wroth and Annan in the editions present in this collec- 
tion; twelve others are listed in that bibliography, but in different editions, or 
merely in one or another of several reprint collections of French royal edicts. 
Twelve of the newly acquired pieces are not recorded at all by Wroth and Annan. 

From Miss Caroline Ferriday came a group of five sixteenth-centurr Venetian 
publications on horses and horsemanship: Agostino Colombre's Della natora de 
cavalli (1561); Cesare Fiaschis Trattato del modo dell'imbrigliare, maneggiare, 
& ferrare caualli (1563); Federico Grisone's Ordini di cavalcare (1553) . Giordano 
Ruffo's Libro dell'arte de marascalchi per conoscere la natura delli caualli (1563); 
and Laurentius Rusius's Opera de l'arte del malscalcio (1559). 

A fine, uncut copy of a scarce eighteenth-century pamphlet, presented by Mrs 
Dale Morrison, is entitled Some Queries to the Author of the Enquiry into the 
Reasons of the Conduct of Great Britain, &c., published in London by A. Moore 
in 1727. This deals with the seizure of British ships in the West Indies by the 
Spanish. Sabin 86721 records only the John Carter Brown copy, but another was 
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located at Yale by Mrs Morrison who is engaged in a study of the publications of 
A. Moore, a pamphlet-seller and publisher “near St. Paul's." 


Mr Sinclair Hamilton filled a gap in our collection of John Nathan Hutchins's 
almanacs known as Hutchins Improved, by presenting the issue for 1783, published 
here in New York by Hugh Gaine. Another Gaine imprint received this year is his 
1800 edition of the Bible (Evans 36954). This was the gift of Henry Tilden Swan 
and is of particular interest to this Library since it belonged to various members of 
Samuel J. Tilden's family and contains the family's genealogical records. 


As has been noted in previous reports, many proprietors of private presses have 
generously seen to it that copies of their new publications reach our shelves each 
year. Mr Joseph Ishill of The Oriole Press (formerly of Berkeley Heights, New 
Jersey, and now of Gainesville, Florida) contributed several recent imprints, in- 
cluding Hirsch L. Silverman’s Requiem in Memory of John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
one of thirty copies printed, as are all the Oriole Press books, for private distribu- 
tion. 

Mr Ralph V. Sollitt of The Redcoat Press in Westport, Connecticut, presented 
nearly fifty items from his private press, bringing almost to completion the Library’s 
collection of the charming booklets from this well-known press. 


The most extensive single gift of private press material came from Mr Frank 
Altschul, proprietor of The Overbrook Press of Stamford, Connecticut. Late in 
1963 Mr Altschul published The Overbrook Press Bibliography, 1934-1959, com- 
piled by Herbert Cahoon of the Pierpont Morgan Library. The bibliography, as 
Mr Altschul explains in his Foreword, “was originally intended to mark the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of the Press and, accordingly, should have appeared in 1959. But 
numerous other texts asserted a prior claim on our limited printing facilities.” 
Because of the delay, it was possible to include in an addendum the publications 
of the press through 1962. When the Bibliography reached the Division, as a gift 
of Mr Altschul, it was at once checked against our Overbrook Press collection. Of 
the 205 titles listed we found that we lacked 75. Most of our collection had been 
presented by Mr Altschul over the years, and when a list of the “desiderata” was 
sent to him, he very generously supplied all but five of the pieces lacking from the 
collection, as well as several which had appeared since the publication of the 
Bibliography. The Division is proud to be the custodian of such an extensive col- 
lection of one of the foremost modern private presses. 


INCUNABULA 


Since the publication of the last report of accessions in the Bulletin for April 
1964, the Trust Fund of Lathrop Colgate Harper has enabled the Division to add 
twelve fifteenth-century publications to its shelves. Several were acquired after 
the welcome publication of Frederick R. Goff's third census, Incunabula in Ameri- 

, can Libraries. They are listed briefly here in alphabetical order: 


Baprista MANTUANUS. Brapwarpinvs, THOMAS, ABP OF CANTERBURY. 
De suorum temporum calamitatibus. Bol- Arithmetica speculativa. Paris, Guy Mar- 
ogna, Francisco de Benedictis, 1 April 1489. 4°. Chant, Feb 1495. 4° 
First edition of one of the early poetical works of eae AA Jie 
this popular fifteenth-century author. It :s preceded First edition, edited by Pedro Sanchez „Ciruelo. 
by a short poem “Contra postas impudice loquentes,” The only other copy located in this country is in the 
later printed separately. Rosenwald Collection of the Library of Congress. 


RARE BOOK ACQUISITIONS 1963-1964 


De Comens. [Venice?] Hans Aurl, 1474. 4°. 

The author of this early scientific treatise, attributed 
in the book itself to “Thvrecehsis [sic] Phisici,” ie 
“Physician of Zurich," may be identified, according 
to the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, either with 
Eberhard Schleusinger or Konrad Heingarter. This 
is the first work on astronomy to appear in print. The 
first part deals with comets in general, the second 
discusses the comet of 1472, the year in which the 
first edition (in folio) was published at Beromunster, 
Switzerland. The present quarto printing is the sec- 
ond edition. Both are almost equally rare. 


EurnoPrus, FLavius. 

Breviarium historia Romanae. Rome [Georg- 
ius Lauer] 20 May 1471. 4*. 

First edition of this compendium of early Roman 
history, from the founding of the city to the accession 
of Valens in 364 AD. It includes the continuation bv 
Paulus Diaconus, bringing the work down to the 
reign of Justinian in the sixth century. 


FiLELFO, FRANCESCO. 
Epistolae. [Venice, Vindelinus de Spira, ca 
1473] fol. 


Furst edition of the letters of one of the leading 
fifteenth-century Italian humanists, addressed to such 
Renaissance figures as Pope Pius II, Cardinal Bes- 
sarion, Cosimo de Medici, Leonardo Aretino Brunus 
and Chares VII of France. 


Fr.Eenro, FRANCESCO. 

Mediolanensia convivia duo. [Milan, Simon 
de Magniagus, 1483-84] 4°. 

This work, of which this is the first, and only, 
fifteenth-century edition, is a typical humamstic trea- 


tise, dealing with various subjects, including medicine 
and science. 


GENOA (REPUBLIC). STATUTES. 


Statvta et decreta commvnis Genvae. Bol- 
ogna, Caligula de Bazaleriis, 30 June 1498. fol. 
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First edition of the Genoese laws, edited by An- 
tonius Maria Visdommus, and dealing with criminal 
as well as civil matters. 


MACROBIUS, ÁMBROSIUS ÁURELIUS THEODOSIUS. 
In Somnium Scipionis expositio Saturnalia. 
Brescia, Boninus de Boninis, 31 May 1485. fol. 
Of the several fifteenth-century ed' tions of thus 
well-known work, the present Brescia edition of 1485 
appears to be one of the scarcest, Only two othe: 
copies are located in American libraries. 


MAZZA, CLEMENTE. 
Vita di San Zenobio. Florence [Eartolommeo 
di Libri] 8 Dec 1487. 4°. 


PATE, PONTIUS. LEGEND. 

De vita et origine perfidi ac niserrimi in- 
dignig Pilati. [Célogns, Cornelis de Zierikzee, 
ca 1500] 4°. 

First edition of a medieval legend in verse con- 
cerning the life and death of Pontus Pilate. The 
title-page is illustrated with three bocder-pieces of 
birds and animals and four small cats (probably 
done in metal) of scenes of the Passion Two of these 
cuts are repeated in the text. The only other copy of 
this edition recorded in this country is ir the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 


SALZBURG, AUSTRIA ( ARCHDIOCESE). 


Statuta  Prouincialia. Augsburg, Erhard 
Ratdolt, 28 March 1491. fol. 
SENECA, Lucrus ANNAEUS. SU2POSITITIOUS 


Works. 
De remediis fortuitorum. [Colcgne, Printer 


of the "Historia S. Albani," 1470?] 

Furst edition of this philosophic dis ogue between 
"Feehng" and “Reason,” concerning the vicissitudes 
and chances of life. It has been generally attributed 
to Seneca. The Third Census locates three other 
copies m this country, two of them belonging to rare 
book dealers. 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY PUBLICATIONS 


In 1953 the Library received by bequest of Gustavus A. Pfeiffer a notable collec- 
tion of books on chess. Among those placed in the Rare Book Division were two 
editions of the famous Libro da imparare giocare a scachi, by Damiano o2 Odemira: 
[Rome? 1525?] and Venice 1564. To these has now been added the rare first English 
edition, published in London in 1562 with the title: The Pleasaunt and wittie Playe 
of the Cheasts renewed . . . Lately translated out of Italian into Frenck: And now 
set furth in Englishe by lames Rowbothum. The little book of 56 leaves is illus- 
trated with no less than 46 diagrams of chess boards. Only four other copies were 
located in this country in 1950 by William Warner Bishop's Checklist o* American 
Copies of "Short-Title Catalogue" Books. Another illustrated sixteemth-century 
chess book added to the collection is Orazio Gianutio's Libro nel qvcle si tratta 
della maniera di giuocar à scacchi, Turino 1597. 

In 1958 the Library acquired Sir William Stirling-Maxwell's collectioa of Italian 
poems celebrating the victory of the Holy League under Don John of Austria over 
the Turkish fleet at the Battle of Lepanto on October 7 1571. Occasicnally since 
then additions have been made to our holdings of these poetical trib.tes to this 
famous battle. During the period covered by this report five scarce pam»hlets were 
acquired: 
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CANZONE Ovrno Barzelletta Sopra La Vit- Dedication to Giacomo Contarin dated at Vicenza, 
toria Dell’Armata Christiana Contra La Oct 25 1571. 
Tvrchesca. In Lingua Forlana. Venetia, Ap- 


presso Gratioso Perchacino, 1571. 4 1. 4°. [Macno, Cero] 


Nelle Vittoria dell’Armata della Santissima 


Iu Fate Ben Per Voi... Nella battaglia di Lega nouamente seguita contra la Turchesca. 
Lepanto li sette d'Ottobre. M.D.LXXI. Venetia, [ Venice? 1571?] 4 1. 4°. 
1571. 4 1. 8°. 


ZAROTTO, GIOVANNI. 
MAGANZA, GIOVANNI BATTISTA. ? 


Frotola de Magagnd Per la Vittuoria de i Sonetti . . . sopra la gverra Tvrchesca. In 
Nuostri Segnore contra i Turchi. [Venice? Allegrezza Della felicissima vittoria nauale . . . 
1571?] 4 1. 4°. Venetia, Appresso Onofrio Ferri, 1572. 4 1. 4°. 


An unusual addition to the Division's early books of gastronomic interest is a 
1509 Munich publication of an account of the funeral ceremonies for Duke Albrecht 
the Wise of Bavaria. The anonymous work is a small folio of eight double-column 
leaves, with the title: Herczog Albrechtz in Bairn Hochloblicher Gedechtnuss 
Begenngknuss. It lists first the many titled dignitaries taking part in the funeral 
procession. This catalogue is followed by a report of the ensuing banquet, with a 
detailed description of the twenty-three courses which were served, some of them 
evidently designed in very elaborate allegorical and symbolical shapes and figures. 
This appears to be one of the earliest published records of such extraordinary 
"funeral meats." The Library's copy is of the second issue, with a cancel slip con- 
taining nineteen lines of text pasted at the head of the second column on the verso 
of the fifth leaf. An important edition of an early scientific treatise, added to the 
collection this year, is the Venice 1504 printing by J. B. Sessa of the Perspectiua 
communis, by John Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, who died in 1292. This 
early work on optics and the theory of light was first published in Milan about 1482. 
The present 1504 edition, edited by Luca Gaurico, Bishop of Cività-Ducale (1476- 
1558), is illustrated by numerous marginal diagrams and a fine woodcut on the 
title-page of a scholar in his study, with three students shown at the right, one of 
whom is taking notes. (See illustration on following page.) 

The Library’s collection of early editions of the famous Travels of Sir John 
Mandeville is a good one, including a dozen printed before 1600, of which five 
are fifteenth-century editions. This very popular work appeared in many countries, 
but it seems to have been a particular "bestseller" in Italy. No less than thirteen 
editions were printed there between 1480 and 1500. Three of the Library's five 
fifteenth-century editions axe Italian and the collection also includes four Italian 
printings between 1517 and 1553. To this number was added this year a scarce 
edition printed in Venice in 1521 by Marchio Sessa and Piero de Ravani. 


One of the most famous ancient works on geography is the De orbis situ by the 
first-century cosmographer Pomponius Mela. The Library has four fifteenth- 
century editions, as well as many of the sixteenth. It was gratifying this year to 
acquire on the Maitland Fund a fine copy in its original vellum binding (formerly 
in the Buxheim Library) of the edition published at Basel by Henricus Petri in 
1564. This octavo edition contains twenty folded woodcut maps. According to the 
title-page, it is the first time the work was so illustrated ("tabulis . . . nunc primüm 
illustrati"). 

For many years the Division has added whenever possible to its collection of 
early books on navigation, one of the subjects of particular interest to James Lenox. 
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Peckham, Perspectiva communis, 1504. Woodcut from title-page 
slightly reduced 


Among the Lenox books in this field is the Seville 1552 edition of Pedro da Medina’s 
Regimiento de navegaciô, an abbreviated version of his famous Arte de navegar, 
of which several editions are in the collection, including the first, published at 
Valladolid in 1545. A most welcome addition to our holdings is the Saville 1563 
edition of the Regimiéto de nauegacion, in a remarkably well-preserved copy in 
contemporary vellum with leather thongs and ties, acquired on the Ha-per Fund. 
This is not a mere reprinting of the 1552 edition, but is in many respects a new 
version, with entire chapters rewritten and with additional material inserted. The 
volume contains seventy-eight leaves, while the 1552 edition has only forty-six. 
The book is illustrated with many woodcuts and diagrams, some in red and black, 
including the illustrated title-page showing six different types of sailing ships. 
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There is also a double-page woodcut map in red and black (also in the 1552 
edition), showing western Europe and Africa and the coastline of what was then 
known (or in some cases surmised) of the New World. The place names include 
Peru, the Amazon River, Mexico, Florida, Jamaica, Cuba, and Hispaniola. Since 
Medina was official examiner of pilots for the Indies, this practical handbook was 
no doubt intended primarily for the use of mariners navigating American waters. 
The 1563 edition is dedicated to “Philipe Rey de España señor del nueuo mundo." 


A selection of other sixteenth-century acquisitions is listed here chronologically: 


SasBELLICO, MARCO ANTONIO COCCIO, CALLED. 


Croniche che tractauo de la origine de 
Veneti . . . [Milan, Gotardus da Ponte, 1507?] 
fol. 

This well-known history of Venice, translated into 
Xtahan by Matheo Vesconte from Sabellico’s Decades 
rerum Venetarum (Venice 1487), has been assigned 
to various years, from 1507 to 1510. Since it was 
listed by Hain 14054 as a possible fifteenth-century 
publication (but dated by Copmger ca 1508) it is 
included in Goff's Incunabula in Americen Libraries, 
which located four other copies in this country. The 
ttle 1s printed in red within a handsome ornamental 
border of white on a black background. A xylographic 
variant of the title, also in red, appears on the verso 
of the last leaf, within the same border. 


WARNEFRIDUS, PAULUS, DIACONUS. 


Pauli Diaconi . . . de origine et gestis Re 


Langobardorü Libri. VI... [Paris, 1514] fol. 

First edition of this medieval history of the Lom- 
bards which ends with the death of King Luitprand 
in 744. 


STELLA, ERASMUS. 


. . . De Borvssiae antiqvitatibvs libri dvo. 
Apvd ... Basileam [apvd Ioannem Frobenivm, 
1518] 4*. 

First edition of one of the earhest histones of 
Prussia. 


KUTHEN ZE SPRINSBERKA, MARTIN. 


Catalogvs Dvcü Regumg Bohcemorum ... 
[Prague] 1540. 4°. 

Illustrated with fifty-two circular medallion wood- 
cut portraits of the dukes and kings of Bohemia. 


MACERATA, [rary (Crrv). ORDINANCES. 


Volvmen Statvtorvm Civitatis Maceratz. 
Impressvm Maceratee [per Lucam Binum 
Mantuanum] 1553. fol. 

This first edition of the ordinances of Macerata 1s 
a significant addition to the Library’s William Jay 
Gaynor Memorial Collection of early legal publica- 
tions. The volume, with a striking illustrated title- 
page printed in red and black, is also of interest as 
the earliest recorded Macerata imprint. 


PosrEL, GUILLAUME. 

De Originibus, sev, de varia et potissimum 
orbi Lantino ad hanc diem incognita . . . his- 
toria . . . Basilee, Per loannem Oporinum, 
[1553] 8°. 

First edition of this work dealing with the origin of 


languages and nations, particularly of the Near East. 
There 1s also a brief reference to America on page 44. 


Micqueav, Jean Loys. 


Avreliæ Vrbis Memorabilis ab Anglis Ob- 
sidio, amo 1428. et Ioanne virginis Lothar- 
inge res geste . . . Parisiis, Apud Andream 
Wechelum, 1560. 8°. 

One of the earliest published accounts of the siege 


of Orléans by the English and of the part played by 
Joan of Arc in forcing the English to raise the siege. 


PARADIN, CLAUDE. 


Alliances genealogiqves des rois et princes de 
Gavle. A Lion, Par Ian de Tovrnes, 1561. fol. 


First edition, dedicated to Catherine de Médicis. 
This imposing volume contains over one thousand 
woodcut canne phe oe o or three to a 
page, with texts of varying len, rinted below. 
Daniel Berkeley Updike, in hus Printing Types (1922), 
v 1, p 202-203, praises the book for the successful 
way in which de Tournes solved the problem of har- 
moníously combining the cuts with unequal amounts 
of text to a page. In this copy, printed cancel shps 
reading *De Navarre" have been pasted over the 
incorrectly printed caption “De France" at the foot 
of signatures 1*9, m1-2, The volume contains some 
contemporary manuscript annotations, and on the 
title-page the signatures of two previous owners: 
"Gilbert de la Brosse 1570" and “N Hardy 1624.” 


PICCOLOMINI, ALESSANDRO, ABP. 


La prima parte delle Theoriche Overo Spec- 
ulationi de i Pianeti . . . In Vinegia Appresso 
Giouanni Varisco, & Compagni. 1568, 4°. 


A well-known sixteenth-century work on planets, 
illustrated with many diagrams. 


Sacnr, Nicoró. 


Ragionamenti sopra le varietà de i flvssi et 
riflvssi del mare oceano occidentale . . . In 
Venetia, Appresso Domenico, & Gio. Battista 
Guerra, 1574. 4°. 


An unusual work for the use of navigators, in which 
are discussed the variations of the tides on the Atlantic 
coasts of Europe, England, and Ireland. The text is 
in the form of a dialogue between four navigators 
from Ragusa on the Adriatic. 


THYRAEUS, PETRUS. 

Loca Infesta, Hoc est: De Infestis, ob 
Molestantes Dæmoniorvm et Defunctorvm Ho- 
minvm spiritvs, locis, liber vnvs.. . Coloniae Ag- 
rippinae, Ex Officina Mater. Cholini, 1598. 4°. 


A detailed compilation of the sixteenth-century 
beliefs in demonology and witchcraft, based on many 
early writers, 
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AMERICANA 


During the period under review only one addition was made to the Division's 
extensive holdings of pre-1551 publications containing references to America, for 
which the chief bibliography is Henry Harrisse’s Bibliotheca Americana. Vetustis- 
sima. 'The book acquired was not noted by Harrisse. It is Andrea Mocenigo's Le 
gverre fatte a nostri tempi in Italia . . . et altri svccessi di gverra occorsi, tra gli 
Illustrissimi Signori Vinitiani con tutti li Principi di Christianita, published in 
Venice in 1544. This would appear to be an unlikely source of American interest, 
but on the verso of folio 87 reference is made to the Spanish having discovered a 
“mondo nuouo,” with specific mention of the island of “Spagnuola.” 

A good many of the year's acquisitions were of South American interest. The 
earliest is an ordinance of two folio leaves, issued by the Viceroy of Eeru, Don 
Luis de Velasco, December 3 1603, concerning the taxation of the Ind-ans. This 
was printed in Lima by that city's first printer, Antonio Ricardo ( Medina 28). There 
is no formal imprint, but near the end of the document the viceroy states that he 
has licensed Ricardo to print the regulations. 

The history of Brazil during the Dutch conquest from 1624 to 1654 is well rep- 
resented in the Division's collection of contemporary publications. Man of these 
relate to the military and naval engagements of the protracted struggle between 
the Dutch and Portuguese. This year a scarce pamphlet was acquired which deals 
with the commercial importance of Brazil to the Netherlands: Conside-atie over 
de tegenwoordige ghelegentheydt van Brasil, published in Amsterdam in 1644. 


For many years the Library has owned, as part of the Wilberforce Eames Indian 
Collection, Lodovico Vincenzo Mamiani della Rovere’s Arte de grammatica da 
lingua brasilica da nagam Kiriri, Lisbon 1699. A year earlier Father Mamiani della 
Rovere published a catechism in Kiriri and Portugese which has been described 
as rarer even than the grammar. This has the title Catecismo da doutrinc Christáa 
na lingua Brasilica da nação Kiriri, Lisbon 1698. A fine copy of this Kiri text, in 
a contemporary vellum binding, was acquired on the Ford Fund. 

One of the scarcest pieces added to the collection during the past year is a doc- 
ument issued by Charles III of Spain and printed in Buenos Aires by the Real 
Imprenta de Niños Expósitos, July 8 1783. This publication, which is headed merely 
“El Rey,” recounts the activities of Don Bernardo de Gálvez as acting governor of 
Louisiana and West Florida. His administration of these Spanish colonies im- 
pressed the king so favorably that in this document he raised Gálvez to the rank 
of count and appointed him Captain-General of Florida and Louisiana. This very 
early Buenos Aires imprint was not recorded by Medina. It is listed in the Historia 
y Bibliografía de las Primeras Imprentas Rioplatenses, v 1 (1953), p 555, no 189, 
locating only the present copy, at that time in a private collection in Argentina. 

Several other items of South American interest are listed briefly here: 


Spam Crown, 1700-1746 (Prim IV). COMPANHIA GERAL DE PERNAMBUCO E PAR- 
Decreto . . . sopra varie accuse portate al Suo aia. 

Real Consiglio delle Indie contro i Gesuiti del Instituicaó da Companhia Geral de Peraam- 

Paraguay . . . Napoli, 1744. 4°. buco, e Paraíba. Lisboa, Na Officina de Miguel 


With thus ` is bound, and was possibly issued, the ? 
same text in Spanish, with the imprint: Napoles 1744. Rodrigues, 1759. fol. 
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SPAIN. STATUTES. 

Coleccion de las reales resoluciones de Su 
Magestad” relativas al libre comercio de las 
Islas de Barlovento, Provincias de Campeche, 
Santa Maria, Rio del Hacha, y Buenos- 
Ayres .. . Desde el año 1765. hasta el de 1778. 
[Madrid? 1778?] 4°. 


Joris, José. 

Saggio sulla storia naturale della Provincia 
del Gran Chaco e sulle pratiche, e su'costumi 
dei Popoli che l'abitano . . . Tomo I. In Faenza, 
Per Lodovico Genestri, 1789. 8°. 

This work was intended to form four volumes, but 
only the first was published. 

Funes, GREGORIO. 

Oracion funebre que en las exequias del 

Catolico Rey Don Carlos II celebradas en esta 
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Santa Iglesia Cathedral de Cordova del Tucu- 
man dixo el Doctor Don Gregorio Funes . . . 
Buenos-Ayres, En la Real Imprenta de los 
Niños Expósitos, 1790. 4°. 


Cuuna DE Azenepo Courimno, José Joaquim 
DA, BP. 

Ensaio economico sobre o comercio de 
Portugal e suas colonias . . . publicado de ordem 
da Academia Real das Siencias . . . Lisboa, Na 
Oficina da mesma Academia, 1794. 4°. 


Bozivra. CONSTITUTION. 


Constitucion de la Republica Boliviana. Im- 
presa en Chuquisaca, Por Mermin Arébalo en 
la Imprenta de la Universidad, 1826. 4*. 


Three Mexican imprints deserving special mention were added to the collection. 
The earliest is an account of the elaborate ceremonies with which the city of Mexico 
greeted the arrival of the Marqués de Cerraluo as viceroy in November 1624. The 
majority of the work, devoted to the triumphal arch erected by the Cathedral, is by 
Sebastian Gutiérrez of the Cathedral staff. It is entitled: Arco Trivmphal, y ex- 
plicacion de svs historias, empressas, y hieroglyphicos, con que la Yglesia Cathedral 
Metropolitana de la Ciudad de Mexico hizo recebimiento al Excellentissimo Señor 
D. Rodrigo Pacheco Ossorio, Marques de Cerraluo, Virrey de la Nueua España, 
and was published in Mexico by Diego Garrid in 1625. 

An imprint of nearly a century later is a Latin poetical account of the life of St 
Thomas Aquinas, by Antonio Vazques Salgado, a native of Oaxaca: Vita S. 
Thomz Aquinatis . . . Heroico Carmine descripta . . . Mexici, Ex-Chalcographia 
Plantiniana Joannis Francisci de Ortega Bonilla 1722. 


It has been generally agreed by bibliographers that 1793 is the date of the earliest 
printing in Guadalajara, Mexico. This year it was our good fortune to secure a 
copy of what is considered to be the first imprint from that city: Elogios Fénebres 
con que la Santa Igesia Cathedral de Guadalaxara ha celebrado la buena memoria 
de su prelado . . . D. Fr. Antonio Alcalde . . . Guadalaxara, En la Imprenta de Don 
Mariano Valdés Tellez Giron 1793. This small quarto volume comprises an oration 
by Don José Apolinar Vizcarra, Marqués de Pánuco, and a sermon by Don Juan 
José Moreno, both delivered in November 1792. These are followed by some twenty 
pages of "Monumentos" or documents relating to Bishop Alcalde's career, includ- 
ing a list of his gifts and charitable contributions. 

Among the other items of Americana added to the collection, two of the scarcest 
are eighteenth-century English publications relating to Canada. Both were issued 
in 1749 by the House of Commons’ “ Committee Appointed to Inquire into the State 
and Condition of the Countries Adjoining to Hudson's Bay." One is the Report 
from the Committee . . . [London] 1749 (60, xxxi p. fol.), which includes Charles 
IT's charter to the Hudson's Bay Company. The second is the Papers presented to 
the Committee . . . [London] 1749 (79 p. fol.), which comprises twenty of the 
twenty-nine papers presented, including records of the Hudson's-Bay Company; in- 
formation about the search for a Northwest Passage; and “A Journal of Henry 
Kelsey in the Years 1691. and 1692. sent by the Hudson's-Bay Company to make 
Discoveries, and increase the Trade Inland from the Bay," (p 52-70). 


Án Anniversary Exhibition 


The Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection 1940—:965 
By Joan D. Gorpan, Chief 
|^. PART II 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 
Holographs of two sections of Idylls of the King. 


Perhaps because his life touched every decade of the nineteenth century Alfred Lord Tennyson 
(1809-1892) was long a symbol of Victorian restraint, serenity, and unreality. The early years of 
the poet, on the contrary, were full of deep emotion, disappointment, and grief. For mo-e than half 
his life he was shackled by poverty. 

Tennyson was one of eight sons and four daughters of a Lincolnshire clergyman of good 
family who had been capriciously disinherited. The boy loved the country, a preference that 
lasted all his life. He began writing poetry before he was in his teens and with tuo brothers 
published a collection of poems before he entered Cambridge University in 1828. His second 
volume appeared in 1830 while he was still an undergraduate. Though he left the university in 
1831 without taking a degree, his three years there were possibly the happiest time of his life. He 
was the leader of a small, devoted group of friends. Indeed, his friendship with Artaur Hallam 
seems to have been the most intense relationship of which he was capable. Hallam’s sudden 
death in 1833 at the age of twenty-two made a recluse of the poet for a decide and ezoked what 
many consider his greatest poetry, In Memoriam, 1850. 

Tennyson's first two Ji prn collections had been roughly handled by the critics. The 
disappointment bit so deeply that he did not publish another for ten years. He lo:t his small 
patrimony in a foolish business speculation. Then his Poems, 1842, was well-received, and 
the Hallams were able to arrange a small government pension for him in 1845. In 1850 he 
achieved such fame with In Memoriam that in June he took the financial risk of marrying after 
a long engagement and in November Queen Victoria appointed him poet laureate ir. succession 
to Wordsworth. He still further secured his sovereign's favor with Idylls of the King, 1859, 
which was ultimately dedicated to the memory of the Prince Consort. In 1883 Victor-a bestowed 
a peerage upon him. The difficulties were over. The image of the great Victorian was established. 

Idylls of the King is one of the clearest expressions of Victorian morality and parts of it 
contain some of Tennyson's best poetry. The concept that ultimately led to the whole group 
of poems dated back to the period immediately after Hallam's death, and the laureate was still 
revising the poems at the time of his own death some sixty years later. On first publication the 
Idylls contained four poems; at the last, twelve, the specified number of books for an epic. The 
history of successive alterations, omissions, and additions lies in many manuscripts and many 
corrected pages of print. 

On display is an undated incomplete manuscript, twenty-three pages long, of what became 
the first of the Idylls: “The Coming of Arthur.” It shows considerable correction. The outside 
leaf carries the watermark “E. Towgood 1863.” “The Coming of Arthur” was first published 
in 1869 in the ninth edition. 

In addition there is another undated manuscript from the Idylls, of what ultimately became 
the tenth, “The Last Tournament,” forty-four pages long. It is complete and bears copious 
corrections, The paper is also watermarked “E. Towgood 1863.” The poem was first published 
in a volume with “Gareth and Lynette” in 1872. 


WizziamM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


The dedication copy of Vanity Fair, 1848. 


English literature gained William Makepeace Thackeray (1811-1863) almost by default. 
Born in Calcutta into a prosperous family closely associated with the East India Company, on the 
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death of his father he was sent back to England to be educated as a gentleman of independent 
means at Charterhouse School and Cambridge University. He was not a scholar. After an unfor- 
tunate gambling experience, he withdrew from Trinity College to study German at Weimar. 
He read desultorily and briefly for the bar; he took up art; he dallied with journalism. Then in 
1833 the comfortable fortune bequeathed him by his father was lost in a Calcutta failure. 

Thackeray settled in Paris and for three years applied himself to the study of art as a means 
of livelihood. Simultaneously he was making contributions to various English newspapers and 
periodicals. In 1836 he returned to England and to journalism, bringing with him an Irish wife 
whom he had met in France. When Mrs Thackeray lost her mind in 1840 and he had the sole 
care of two infant daughters, he had to turn to writing in earnest. 

For almost the quarter century that remained to him, Thackeray devotedly fulfilled his obliga- 
tions towards his family and towards literature. His particular success was with comedy of 
manners, the ways of the great world and of those on their way up or down in it, in which 
experience had sharply instructed him. His first major novel, Vanity Fair, — a title borrowed 
from John Bunyan — was on the theme of worldliness. The story has two subtitles: “A Novel 
without a Hero," familiarly, and also "Pen and Pencil Sketches of English Society," appropriately 
because the novelist himself provided the illustrations. 

The novel first appeared in nineteen monthly pamphlets (the last being a double number) 
between January 1847 and June 1848, this form of individual serial publication being a popular 
publishing device of the mid-nineteenth century. Then it was published in one volume near the 
completion of its appearance in parts. Many readers and critics consider it his best work. 

Thackeray dedicated the novel to Bryan Waller Procter (1787-1874), a minor poet who wrote 
pleasant verse under the pseudonym of Barry Cornwall. Procter and his wife Anne had known 
Thackeray from the time of his marriage and had been kind friends to him and his daughters. 
Thackeray wished to make a special acknowledgment of this friendship in the dedication to 
Vanity Fair — by implication to the wife as well as to the husband. Mrs Procter lived until 1888 
and the age of epu e and for more than sixty years was the cleverest, wittiest, and most 
appreciated of London literary hostesses. 

On display is the copy of Vanity Fair sent by Thackeray to Procter. It is signed by the author 
m page of the printed dedication. This was Thackeray's habit with the books he sent his 

edicatees. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


A copy of A Christmas Carol, 1843, corrected in his own handwriting for public 
reading. 


Most of the life of Charles Dickens (1812-1870) is too familiar for more than the briefest 
repetition: the poverty and humiliations of his youth; his desire to go on the stage; his start in 
journalism; and his sudden and dazzling success with The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick 
Club. From 1836 onwards his pen minted gold. He became the most popular author writing 
in English. He knew the famous and the great of England, the Continent, and North America. 
All was not golden, however, in his personal life. His latter years, despite success and wealth, 
were harassed by love for a much younger woman, separation from his wife, and resultant 
dissension among his family and his friends. 

The part of Dickens’ career which is not so well-known is the series of public readings into 
which he threw himself as his personal difficulties became more intense. His interest in the 
theater and in amateur dramatics also found expression in reading aloud from his own work 
to small groups of friends. He began reading publicly for charity on December 27 1853, and 
the first program was À Christmas Carol. In Prose. Being a Ghost Story of Christmas, 1843, which 
had appeared as a seasonal book. The story took three hours to read. His last reading was on 
March 19 1870, and included A Christmas Carol, now much shortened. 

In the intervening seventeen years Dickens developed twenty-one readings, continually 
revising in order to shorten and tighten them. Of the twenty-one he used only sixteen. He 
derived the readings from his Christmas books, from his short stories, and from abridgments 
of his novels. He used printed copies of the material, sometimes in regularly published editions, 
sometimes in private printings. These he had as prompt copies to take on the reading platform 
with him and also as working manuscripts for alterations in the readings. 

The Berg Collection owns twelve out of the sixteen prompt books for the readings that Dickens 
actually gave in public, and three of the five that were prepared but not used. Most of the Berg 
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copies he heavily corrected in black, blue, and red ink in the constant process of condensation 

of text and stylistic improvement. There even are voice directions written in the margins. 
There is no corrected reading more interesting than the one on display, À Christmas Carol, 

for which a copy of the twelfth edition, 1849, was used. Each leaf of the book has been mounted 

x a larger leaf of paper, and the wide margins were used by Dickens for copious manuscript 
anges. 


ROBERT BROWNING 
The frst edition of Pauline, 1833, in original boards. 


The father of Robert Browning (1812-1889) was congenial with and proud of his son and, 
unlike the father of Elizabeth Barrett, he was not possessive. The boy was allowed to leave 
school at fourteen, when his formal education ceased, He never attended a university. He did 
not make friends easily but devoted himself to extensive reading and to writing poetry that 
primarily reflects the influence of Shelley. 

The young man's family encouraged him in a career as a poet. His father, who was in comfort- 
able circumstances, provided him with an allowance. An aunt paid for the publication of his 
first volume, Pauline; A Fragment of a Confession, London 1833. The edition was small and 
today only around a dozen copies are known. Most of these are now in public institutions. One, 
in original brown boards, uncut but recased, with the original label intact, is on display. As a 
mature poet, Browning is said to have destroyed as many copies as he legitimately ala: 

After a visit to Russia in 1833, the poet settled down to Heina with his understanding pa-ents 
and to writing. In the next dozen years he published eleven volumes of verse, if the individual 
pamphlets of Bells and Pomegranates, 1841-1846, are counted separately. He also looked to 
the theater as a means of expression and. wrote eight plays, of which two were produced by 
William Charles Macready, the actor. After his marriage to Elizabeth Barrett in 1846, he put 
his energies for the next fifteen years more into caring for his wife than into his poetry. He pro- 
duced only three volumes of poetry, one a collected edition. 

After Mrs Browning's death in 1861, he devoted himself to bringing up their son and divided 
his time between England and the Continent. He followed his father in allowing the boy to make 
his own choice of career, which was to be a painter and ponies He began writing again and 
completed his most extended work, The Ring and the Book, published in four volumes in 
1868-69. His audience increased and with it his sales and the honors paid him. Twice he 
refused the rectorship of St Andrew’s University in Scotland. Though he often returned to Italy 
and died in Venice, he never revisited Florence after Mrs Browning died there. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
A holograph of stories written in childhood. 


The mixture of Irish blood from their father and Cornish blood from their mother may have 
contributed to the imaginative vigor of the Bronté children, Charlotte, Branwell, Emily, and 
Anne. Their isolation in the parsonage beside the moor at Haworth, Yorkshire, drew them close 
together and made them introspective. The early death of their mother from cancer and of their 
two older sisters from tuberculosis gave them emotional precocity. In this atmosphere developed 
the extraordinary dream world which they shared as a game and as a means of self-expression. 
Each Bronté had an island kingdom peopled with imaginary figures or imaginary renderings 
of real people like the Duke of Wellington and his family. Each wrote voluminously about his 
or her realm in a microscopic hand on small sheets of paper that were folded to imitate minia- 
ture books. 

On display is one of the contributions made by Charlotte (1816-1855) to this extraordinary 
adolescent literature of fantasy. Tales of the Islanders is written in four tiny notebooks running 
to sixty-seven pages, over 40,000 words, possibly the longest manuscript of this kind in existence. 
It is dated March 12 1829 — July 30 1830 and a ein both C. BRONTE and CHARLOTTE BRONTÉ. 
The author begins with an account of how the dream world was brought into being "one cold 
night in December [1827] . . . around the fire.” The tales themselves are adventures, sirung 
together in free association, that would delight a thirteen-year old child with the imagination 
of Charlotte Brontë. 

Two of the Brontés went on to greatness in the novel, Charlotte with Jane Eyre aud Emily 
with Wuthering Heights. Anne wrote two novels of more interest for their authorship then for 
themselves. Branwell dug himself an early grave. Indeed, the lives of all the Bronté children 
ended on pathetic or tragic notes before they turned forty. 
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Lewis CARROLL 


The dedication copy of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, London 1866. 


Some readers who have been delighted by the logical nonsense of Lewis Carroll may not 
know that he was Charles Lutwidge Dodgson (1832-1898), an Oxford don, an ordained deacon, 
and the author of several books on higher mathematics. He attended Rugby School and in 1850 
went on to Christ Church, Oxford University, where he spent the rest of his life in various aca- 
demic capacities. He was a shy and lonely man, most at his ease with little girls, To their 
companionship the world owes the Alice books. 

It was to entertain the three small daughters of H. G. Liddell, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
— Lorina, Alice, and Edith — on a boating picnic on July 4 1862 that Lewis Carroll began the 
story of Alice and her wonderful adventures. With the party was Robinson Duckworth, another 
don, who could hardly believe that Carroll was spontaneously making up the story as they 
rowed along. At the demand of Alice Liddell the tale was written down in the form now known 
as Alice’s Adventures Underground, with illustrations by Carroll himself. A manuscript of this 
was given to Alice in February 1863 and borrowed back from her for publication in 1886. 
In 1946 this manuscript was placed in the British Museum by American generosity. 

An elaboration of the original story was published in 1865 as Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land, illustrated by a professional, Sir John Tenniel (1820-1914). The author paid Macmillan’s 
to bring out the book, and when he was displeased with the way in which Tenniel’s happy illus- 
trations were reproduced, he called in most of the very few copies of the first edition that had 
gone into circulation and prevented further distribution. That is why Alice, London 1865, is 
such a scarce book. A copy of the 1865 Alice, especially bound in white, was presented to Alice 
Liddell on July 4 1865, exactly three years after the immortal river trip. The sheets of the 1865 
printing were sold to an American publisher and, with a cancel title-page bearing the imprint, 
New York, D. Appleton 1866, constitute the first American edition. 

Macmillan’s reprinted the story in 1866 to Carroll's satisfaction. On display is the copy of the 
1866 Alice which he inscribed “Alice Pleasance Liddell from the Author.” The tale belonged 
primarily to her, in the words of the poem that opens the volume: 


Alice! a childish story take, 
And with a gentle hand 

Lay it where Childhood’s dreams are twined 
In Memory’s mystic band, 

Like pilgrim’s withered wreath of flowers 
Plucked in a far-off land. 


Bound in blue morocco, it is believed at Carroll's instigation, the copy has the initials A.P.L. 
on the front cover, under a reproduction of Alice holding the baby that tumed into a pig. 


s ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


A holograph of Mary Stuart. 


The annals of Victorian literature record no figure more unconventional than Algernon 
Charles Swinburne (1837-1909). Yet he was born to privilege and convention. His father 
was an admiral and the son of a baronet; his mother, the daughter of an earl. The boy was 
educated at Eton College and Oxford University, which he left in 1860 without a degree. 

Swinburne settled down to writing poetry, poetic drama, and literary criticism. Within half 
a dozen years he had rocked the literary world and polite society with a collection, Poems and 
Ballads, 1866, brilliant in prosody and lurid in subject matter. The volume was threatened with 
suppression. To the further consternation of his family he made his friends among other poets 
like George Meredith, artists like Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Simeon Solomon, and Bohemians 
like Adah Menken, the actress. Swinburne’s personal problems — his extreme susceptibility to 
alcohol and his preoccupation with sadism and masochism — affected his whole life and his 
work. Though he produced several volumes of poetry and criticism, as well as several dramas, 
he was almost in a state of dereliction when in 1879 he was taken in hand by his friend Theodore 
Watts-Dunton (1832-1914), lawyer and man of letters. For thirty years Watts-Dunton kept 
him captive, sober, respectable, and productive. But the inspiration was gone. 
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The literary worth of Swinburne's work is a matter of controversy. À more rescnant music 
was never heard in English poetry; yet the sense that should accompany the sound is in dispute. 
Certainly his is the kind of poetry that cannot be judged only by the standards of poetry popular 
between the two World Wars. 

The Berg Collection has extensive holdings of Swinburne first editions and manuscript ma- 
terials. There are some fourscore manuscripts — poems, dramas, and criticism. There are over 
one hundred original letters, and three hundred letters written to or about the poet. On display 
as examples of these resources is the original manuscript of his poetic drama Mary Stuart, pub- 
lished in 1881, the closing play of the trilogy on the Scottish queen which includes Chastelard, 
1865, also in the Berg Collection, and Bothwell, 1874. The manuscript is some two hundred 
pages long, lacking only seven pages; and it is copiously corrected. With it are displeyed various 
stages of page proof, some of it corrected in an unidentified hand. The play demonstrated the 
absorbing interest which the poet took in the work of the Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists, 
about whom he wrote many a critical study. 


Tuomas Harpy 


A holograph of A Pair of Blue Eyes. 


The life span of Thomas Hardy (1840-1928) provided scope for his three careezs. One was 
minor,— twelve years as an architect. The other two were major — a quarter century as a novelist 
followed by three decades as a poet, both in the forefront of English letters. He gave up writing 
fiction when the increasing tragedy of his work proved painful to the majority of readers. The 
optimism of Victorian thought was outraged by the rise of pessimism that began at the mid- 
century and found an eloquent voice in Hardy. 

On both sides Hardy’s people had lived in Dorsetshire for generations. He himself was born 
and spent most of his life in that county. It was during his architectural work as & restorer of 
ancient country churches that he met his first wife, Emma Lavinia Gifford. From h:s own love- 
story he took details to work into one of his most romantic novels, A Pair of Blue Eres, 1873 — 

articularly in connection with the heroine, Elfride Swancourt. Undoubtedly this accounts for 
his pleasure at Tennyson’s partiality for the story. 

What remains of the manuscript is here displayed. It is a fragment of 160 pages and covers 
chapters I-VIII and XV-XVIII as published in Tinsleys’ Magazine for September end October 
1872, and for January 1873; the story ran through the July 1873 number. Though iype for the 
serial was set from it, it shows heavy correction. It once belonged to Jerome Kern, the popular 
composer. 

The manuscript is a star piece in the Berg Collection’s substantial Hardy holdings, The run 
of first editions is almost complete. There are also architectural sketches; a dozen other manu- 
scripts, including short stories and poetry; and well over a hundred original letters. The three 
careers are thus all represented. 


Roserr Lour STEVENSON 


The dedication copy of A Child's Garden of Verses, 1885. 


From infancy the life of Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894) was shaped by his health. 
It required the devotion of his mother, physically frail herself, and of his nurse to kezp him alive 
through childhood. He was unable to complete his training for the family profession of lighthouse 
engineering. Though he studied law in Edinburgh and was called to the bar in 1875, he never 
practised. He determined to become a writer, developing a skill that could be emp-oyed in any 
environment, and he sampled many different climates for his health’s sake: Franc2, Germany, 
California, England, New York State. 

On his travels Stevenson collected unusual materials, a fine style, a wife, and two szep-children. 
His congenital pulmonary weakness unfortunately developed into tuberculosis, and he was 
sometimes near death. Ill-health did not affect his invigorating sense of life or his appetite for 
adventure. He crossed the Atlantic in steerage, and the North American continent pn an immi- 
grant train in 1879. In 1888 he set out from San Francisco by schooner for the South Seas. 
He never left them. The Pacific climate benefited him and he settled in Samoa, wkere he died, 
not from tuberculosis but from apoplexy. 
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Much of Stevenson's work reflects the spirit of courage and optimism that carried him to 
fame against such odds. Nowhere is his personality more attractively presented than in what 
might be called poetic reminiscences of his childhood, À Child's Garden of Verses, London 1885. 
The book was published on March 6. With an affection and gratitude that had lasted into man- 
hood he dedicated the collection to his nurse, Alison Cunningham "from her boy." Cummy was 
from Fife, from the shores of the Firth of Forth. It is said that she refused an offer of marriage 
because she could not bring herself to leave her sickly little charge. On display is the dedication 
copy, inscribed with her name at Bournemouth, 10 March 1885, and initialed R. L. S. 


BERNARD SHAW 
A holograph of Widowers’ Houses. 


When George Bernard Shaw (1856-1950) left Ireland for London at the age of twenty he 
carried little besides an almost professional knowledge of music and a healthy disenchantment 
with the Victorian Establishment in almost all its aspects. Later the music was to help launch 
him in journalism and the disillusionment to provide a firm basis for most of his adult thinking and 
a point of view for almost all his work. He was slow to win any recognition. Supported by his 
mother, he tried to eam a living by writing — articles, stories, five novels, two of which were not 
published until many years later. By 1885 he had made £6. He had, however, been educating him- 
self in the reading room of the British Museum and by pamphleteering and public speaking for the 
Fabian Society. Gradually he worked into art, music, pa theater criticism, which earned him 
a living. The theater whetted his interest in trying his own hand at playwriting. 

The manuscript of his first attempt, Widowers’ Houses, produced in December 1892, is on 
display. The play was begun in 1885 as a collaboration with William Archer (1856-1924), the 
well-known drama critic and translator of Ibsen. An inquiry into incomes derived from slum 
housing, the play was naturally intended to emulate the Norwegian trail-blazer, about whom 
Shaw published a critical study in 1891. It soon became entirely Shaw’s and was not completed 
until October 1892. Most of the script is written in ink in an exercise book of ninety-three pages; 
some of it is on forty-nine small loose leaves. The corrections, which are in ink and pencil, are 
copious. 

The manuscript of Widowers’ Houses is representative of the large Shaw holdings of the Ber 
Collection. Even almost all of his most obscure pamphlets and broadsides are present. Acie 
125 manuscripts are included, some trivial like royalty receipts, others important like the cor- 
rected typescript of You Never Can Tell. In addition there are appreciably more than five hundred 
of his letters and more than fifty of Mrs Shaw’s. Shaw was one of the wittiest of letter writers 
in the language. 

Widowers’ Houses inaugurated a career that ultimately made Shaw the greatest figure in the 
English-speaking theater of his time, His reputation as an economist, sociologist, and philosopher 
grew with his fame as a playwright. He did not outlive his reputation, for his thinking was always 
ahead of his time. Never has a ranking figure in English letters lived so long and kept his 
faculties so alert. 


' GEORGE GissiNG 
Holograph diaries, 1887-1902. 


If the stars that some men are born under are lucky, George Gissing's (1857-1903) were 
baleful. His father, upon whom he was intellectually and emotionally dependent, died when 
the boy was barely in his teens. His promising academic career was cut short in 1876 at Owens 
College, Manchester, by a serious misstep involving a street girl a year or so his junior. Later 
he married the girl in the hope of rehabilitating her and became involved in domestic horror 
for nearly ten years while she rotted away with drink and disease. His second marriage, in 1891, 
though not so spectacularly unfortunate, was miserable enough. Only in his third marital rela- 
tionship was he happy with an intellectual and social equal, whom he never was able legally 
to call his wife. 

From his first novel, Workers in the Dawn, 1880, in which he invested some of his small inheri- 
tance, Gissing faced an indifferent, even a hostile public. He worked with unpopular materials 
that he knew bitterly at first hand: the failures, the misery, the hopelessness of the cultivated 
poor. Few of his novels went into more than one edition. His earnings kept him alive on a 
subsistence level. Among the scanty pleasures of his existence was an occasional trip to the 
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Continent, especially to Greece and Italy, the classical world that had been his earliest interest. 
His life was becoming easier and happier when he died of tuberculosis augmented by bronchial 
pneumonía just after his forty-fifth birthday. 

On display are three manuscript diaries, kept in badly worn exercise books between Decem- 
ber 27 1887 and November 8 1902, and amounting to some 250 pages. À considerable number 
of leaves preceding the first entry have been cut out with scissors or a knife, probably by 
Gissing himself. The diaries are a vital document for the study of his personal life, the progress 
of his writing, and his negotiations with editors and publishers. The Berg Collection also has 
twenty-five other manuscripts, including those of New Grub Street and three other novels; 
nearly 650 original letters; and a complete run of his first editions. 


Josera Conran 


The holograph and corrected typescript of “A Smile of Fortune." 


The wheel of literary fortune has seldom demonstrated its capriciousness more clearly than 
in the career and posthumous reputation of Józef Teodor Konrad Nałęcz Korzeniowski (1857— 
1924), known to the world as Joseph Conrad. There was much quiet drama in his life. The 
only child of parents who both gave their lives for Polish independence, he was a marked boy 
to the Russian authorities. He sought a career abroad, first in the French merchant marine and 
then in the British. 

Conrad had rarely heard English spoken until he was twenty-one. His career as an English 
seaman for almost two decades took him around the Cape of Good Hope, to India, to Australia, 
to Indonesia, to Mauritius, and up the Congo River. Commands were difficult to get; his health 
became poor; he drifted into writing as a convalescent pastime. For nearly twenty years, from 
Almayer’s Folly, 1895, to Chance, 1914, fame smiled upon him and fortune turned her back. 
He struggled to write — against ill-health, poverty, debt, anxiety over the future of his wife 
and family, and depression. His reputation with discerning critics was soon high, but he was not’ 
popular until the time of the First World War. Then he became a best seller. His last decade was 
prosperous. 

During his lifetime Conrad had an experience, more or less unique for that period. John 
Guan (1870-1925), the American lawyer, connoisseur, and collector, over the years bought 
almost all the novelist’s manuscripts for welcome but small sums. In 1923 Quinn sold them 
high at a successful auction. Conrad’s reputation with collectors, readers, and critics was then 
great. Suddenly in the period of the World Depression, when the values of the poem 
novel were in vogue, his reputation shrank to almost nothing. Since the Second World War, he 
has again become a touchstone to collectors, readers, and critics. 

The Berg Collection owns nearly a dozen of his manuscripts, including essays, short stories, 
and a novel, and some seventy-five original letters. Particular insight into his methods is provided 
by the manuscript and the corrected typescript of the long short story, “A Smile of Fortune.” 
The manuscript, which is on 140 copiously corrected pages, once belonged to John Quinn. It is 
dated June - August 1911, whereas the story seems actually to have been written between the 
middle of May and the last of August 1910. The typescript, which runs to 123 pages with con- 
siderable correction in the author's hand, is dated August 30 1910. It was sent to the American 
agent Paul Revere Reynolds for placement of the American serial rights. Reynolds was not 
successful. 

Like many of Conrad's works, “A Smile of Fortune," which originally was called “A Deal 
in Potatoes," contains many autobiographical strands. It goes back to the days of his first com- 
mand, the Otago, and his voyage to Mauritius. The heroine of the story, Alice Jacobus, owes 
much to a girl he met on the island. 


Sm James MATTHEW BARRIE 


Seven holographs and corrected typescripts for What Every Woman Knows. 


Even in his own lifetime critical reaction against the work of Sir James Matthew Barrie (1860- 
1937) set in. The persistent whimsey that had made him popular with readers for more than 
thirty years has been held against him as insistent immaturity ever since the First World War. 
There was much that was hard or tragic in his own life, and this possibly motivated his reluc- 
tance to give reality a prominent place in his work. 
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In childhood Barrie was well acquainted with poverty. With the Scottish respect for educa- 
tion he achieved the financial miracle of an M A from Edinburgh University in 1882. His edu- 
cation opened the way to journalism, and from journalism he progressed to success in fiction 
and in the theater. He married an actress, who was not happy with him and who left him for 
another man. He had no children, and his adoptive family, the Llewelyn Davieses, had many 
tragedies, which he shared. Though his work brought him great prosperity, he had to face the 
change of taste of the postwar world and a subsequent loss of reputation. 

Perhaps some of Barrie's plays, which reveal considerable satire, have stood up better against 
critical onslaught than his fiction. On display are seven undated but successive manuscripts and 
typescupts for one of the most satirical: "What Every Woman Knows. A. Comedy in Four Acts," 
first produced in London in September 1908. The earliest of these consists ot forty-seven pages 
of notes for the play when the author was calling it "Pale Woman." There are a fifty-four page 
manuscript of the first three acts; a forty-five page manuscript of acts three and four; and a 
manuscript of the entire play, eighty-nine pages, presented by the author to his good friend 
Lord Esher at Christmas 1909. In addition there are early and later corrected typescripts of act 
three only and a complete corrected typescript with still another version of act three intermediate 
between the other two. The aggregation shows the pains to which Barrie went to weave the three 
strands of the Scottish marriage trap, the election, and the titled temptress into one play. 

The Berg Collection possesses manuscripts or typescripts of half a dozen other plays of 
Barrie's, including the dramatization of The Little Minister, The Admirable Crichton, and 
A Kiss for Cinderella; of three novels, The Little Minister, Tommy and Grizel, and Peter and 
Wendy; and of more than a dozen miscellaneous pieces. It also contains over 140 original letters. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


A holograph of Departmental Ditties. 


The importance of his family in the life of Joseph Rudyard Kipling (1865-1936) cannot be 
overemphasized. In India the older Kiplings and their son and daughter were closely knit in 
love an congeniality. Young Rudyard's exile in England for purposes of health and education 
from 1871 to 1882 was lonely and unhappy. It was frightened: by vacations with his interesting 
aunts and cousins, the Burne-Joneses, de Poynters, and the Baldwins, and by his friendships 
at the United Services College in Devon. 

In 1880, before he was fifteen, the boy fell in love with another lonely adolescent, Florence 
Garrard, slightly his senior. This was apparently the most intense emotional commitment of 
his life. With little encouragement from the girl it continued during his sojourn in India from 
1882 to 1889. In 1884 Flo Garrard broke off what he considered an engagement despite their 
youth. A love-affair with an American girl was less than half-hearted. Back in England in pursuit 
of a literary career, he met Flo by chance on a London street in 1890. The old feeling flared up 
painfully. She was trying to make her way as an artist and would have none of him. But she left her 
mark on Maisie, the heroine of The Light That Failed, on which he was then working and 
which was published late in 1890. 

On display is a manuscript notebook of 195 pages of poems which he copied out for Florence 
Garrard, presumably after his return to India since one poem is dated June 1887. 'The ornamented 
title-page — Kipling was not the son of an artist for nothing — reads "Departmental Ditties and 
Other Verses. J. R. K. Written in ‘81’.” He was still using his first name. 

Of the thirty-one poems in the manuscript notebook most were among the twenty-six makin 
up the first edition of Departmental Ditties, Lahore 1886. Other poems found in the check 
were included in the third and fourth augmented editions, Calcutta 1888 and 1890. The Berg 
Collection contains the copy of the fourth edition presented in May 1890 to Florence Garrard, 
with an inscription voicing the hope that the poet's rhymes might turn her thoughts toward him 
if only for a moment. 

In 1892 Kipling married an American, Caroline Balestier, the sister of his great friend and 
admirer Wolcott Balestier, who had died a few weeks before. His literary star was rising and 
remained in the ascendant well over a quarter century. Aside from Dickens, few English authors 
achieved popularity so rapidly or so preéminently. À change in the imperial point of view in 
English politics and society has dated much of what made Kipling popular in his own time, 
but the best of him is ageless. 

The Berg Collection has extensive Kipling materials. Its holdings of printed items are practi- 
cally complete and include such rarities as Schoolboy Lyrics, 1881; Echoes. By Two Writers 
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[1884], in which appear poems by his sister; “The Seven Nights of Creation” [1886]; and The 
Smith Administration, 1891. The Collection is also strong in manuscripts: there are around three 
dozen, among them “Baa-Baa, Black Sheep" and “The City of Dreadful Night." In addition there 
are some 120 original letters. 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
The holograph of The Wild Swans at Coole, 1919. 


The work of William Butler Yeats (1865-1939) was rooted in his love for Ireland, He was 
fortunate in being born into a family of artists — he himself studied art at the Metropolitan 
School of Art, Dublin, instead of attending Trinity College — and his parents had every sym- 
pathy with his desire to be a writer. From early manhood he made his headquarters in London, 
where he associated himself with the poets of the Nineties who formed the Rhymers Club. 
He was constantly visiting Ireland and involving himself in Irish interests, It was Lady Gregory 
who drew him into the Abbey Theatre and who provided him with an Irish home at Coole Park, 
her place in county Galway. 

Yeats’s decision to establish himself in Ireland was strengthened by the bloody events of 
Easter Week 1916. In the winter of 1918 he brought with him an English wife, almost thirty 
years his junior, whom he had married in 1917 at the age of fifty-two. He threw himself stren- 
uously into current affairs. Beginning in 1922 he was for six years a senator. In 1923 his position 
as a writer was recognized by the award of the Nobel Prize for literature. Over the years he 
produced many volumes of poetry, poetic plays, and essays. Critics generally agree that his 
later poems are his best because of the tightening and pruning to which in his maturity he sub- 
jected the luxuriant lyrical impulses of his early work. 

The Yeats material in the Berg Collection is noteworthy. The run of printed items, many of 
them presentation copies, is nearly complete. The original letters are numerous. Of the many 
manuscripts the most important is that for the entire collection entitled The Wild Swans at Coole, 
1919. The manuscript, on ninety-two pages of several different sizes and shapes, some heavily 
corrected, was put together for the second edition of The Wild Swans, which contains forty-two 
poems. The first edition, consisting of only twenty-nine, was published in 1917 by the Cuala 
Press, which Yeats and his sisters ran. 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
A holograph diary, 1929, and some letters. 


The career of Arnold Bennett (1867-1931) represents nineteenth-century optimism in action. 
If a man had energy, industry, and ambition, he would surely achieve any reasonable goal he 
set himself. Bennett's goal was literary success, financial reward, power. Born in Staffordshire, 
in the Potteries, into a family that had risen from small beginnings to a competence and had 
developed an interest in the arts, the boy was given an elementary education and some training 
in drawing. He intended to become a solicitor like his father. 

Once in London as a solicitor's clerk in 1888, Bennett turned his primary attention to writing 
a novel and to journalism. By 1896 he was editor of a popular weekly, Woman, and was doing 
reviews, criticism, and light fiction for other periodicals. His ambitions were higher than such 
work, however, and as his literary models were primarily French, he went to Paris to live and 
write. The decade that he spent there was of the greatest importance in turning him from 
journalistic towards artistic standards. The finest product of the change was his masterpiece, 
The Old Wives’ Tale, 1908, secure in its niche as one of the great English novels. 

Though he never quite attained this high level again, Bennett achieved an enviable reputa- 
tion as a sound and successful novelist, short-story writer, playwright, and journalistic essayist 
and critic. His output was enormous; his mazket was wide; his friendships were multitudinous; 
his power was extensive. He was one of the best paid authors of his time, and he enjoyed his 
material advantages to the utmost. 

The Berg Collection has copious Bennett materials, in which the whole might be called 
greater than the sum of the parts. Aside from interesting presentation copies of first editions, 
there are books from his own library and drawings by him and of him. The manuscripts and 
typescripts, brief or extensive, amount to more than four hundred pieces, which aggregate many 
x A of pages. Though much of this material is straight journalism, there are also stories 
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and plays, like “Mr. Saxton Seaforth” and Judith shown in the exhibition as examples, and the 
manuscripts of Anna of the Five Towns and Riceyman Steps. Among the primary resources are 
several diaries or account books with diary entries, of which one of eighty-one pages for the 
year 1929 is displayed. In addition there are more than three hundred original letters, including 
several long correspondences. From one of these, the letters to Sir John Squire, samples are 
shown. As editor of the London Mercury, Squire was an influential figure in literary circles 
towards the end of Bennett's career. 


Joan GALSWORTHY 


A corrected typescript of Escape. 


Much of the work of John Galsworthy (1867-1933) belongs to the literature of protest. His 
protest was well-bred but firm. He came of a prosperous upper middle-class family, originally 
of yeoman stock. After being educated at Harrow School, Oxford University, and Lincoln’s Inn, 
he worked at marine law for most of the 1890s. He was also writing on the side: his first book, 
From the Four Winds, a collection of short stories, was published in 1897, Almost from the 
beginning his work asked uncomfortable questions of the privileged world to which he belonged. 
The habit was perhaps intensified by the circumstances of his marriage to the divorced wife of 
his first cousin. The meeting of minds between husband and wife had a happy and important 
effect on his writing. 

The protest against existing standards, the uncovering of facts and situations that polite 
society found more convenient to disregard and conceal were always at the heart of Galsworthy’s 
mature work. The novels are sometimes so concerned with social problems that the characters 
are given Bunyanesque names like the Reverend Hussell Barter and Mrs Tallents Smallpeace. 
The tendency to deal with disturbing material was apparent in his first work for the theater, 
The Silver Box, which was produced in 1906 and was an instantaneous success. For a quarter 
of a century he was as important a figure in drama as in fiction. 

On display is a typescript of one of Galsworthy’s probing plays. Escape. An Episodic Play in 
a Prologue and Two Acts, which deals with the ambiguities of guilt, the law, and public identifi- 
cation with the criminal. It was produced in 1927 by Leon M. Lion in London with Nicholas 
Hannen in the leading role and had a great success. It was also successful in New York starring 
Leslie Howard. The typescript is marked “Copy 3” and is heavily corrected in an unknown 
hand. It was once the property of the producer and has been described as containing the cor- 
rections made in pokes! by the author. 

The typescript is only a sampling of the two dozen Galsworthy manuscripts and typescripts 
in the Berg Collection, which include manuscripts of other plays, The Lithe Man, 1915, and 
Windows, 1922; corrected typescripts of his novels The Country House, 1907, and Beyond, 1917; 
and manuscripts of short stories, essays, and other prose pieces. In addition there are some 120 
letters. Furthermore, the holdings of first editions are practically complete, including his many 
ephemeral pamphlets and broadsides. 

Like other figures in the exhibition, Galsworthy is an example of the writer who goes out of 
fashion. During his lifetime he had critical acclaim, wide popularity, and large sales both in 
England and America. He refused a knighthood in 1918 but accepted the Order of Merit in 
1929. In 1932 he was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature. His reputation with critics and 
public interest in his work have not emerged from the slump they took following his death. 


Joan MaAsEFIELD 


The holograph of Salt-Water Ballads. 


The first collection of poetry by the present poet laureate of England John Masefield (born in 
1878) is still his most widely known — Salt-Water Ballads. It grew directly out of the circum- 
stances of his youth. The boy was an orphan before he was ten years old and was brought up 
by near relations, Though they seem to have taken little personal interest in him, they saw to 
his education at King’s School, Warwick, where he was a great reader and teller of tales who 
was fascinated by the sea. His guardians sent him in September 1891, when he was only 
thirteen, to prepare for the merchant service aboard the famous training ship Conway at Liver- 
pool. After two years he went to sea under sail and rounded Cape Hom. Upon reaching New 
York in April 1895 on a later voyage, he decided to give up the sea and settle here. He was not 
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quite seventeen years old and had only his clothes and five dollars. Such was his professional 
sea experience. 

During his two years in or around New York, he managed to keep alive at a variezy of jobs — 
in a bakery, a livery stable, a saloon, a Yonkers carpet factory. He began reading poetry and 
writing it himself. He returned to England in 1897 and continued the same rather hand-to-mouth 
zn By 1902 he had accumulated the fifty poems that appeared that year as Salt-Water 
Ba . 

On display is the larger part of the manuscript of the collection, drafts of thirty-two poems. 
The poems are on twenty-nine leaves of paper of all sizes and kinds, mostly on toth sides of 
the leaf and in ink and pencil. The poems are so heavily reworked for the most part that they 
would seem to be very early if not the earliest drafts. 

In 1903 Masefield was married to Constance de la Cherois-Crommelin, of covnty Antrim, 
Ireland, whose name is one of three appearing on the dedication page of Salt-Water Ballads. 
They had one daughter, an artist, and one son, killed in action in the Second Wor.d War. Mrs 
Masefield died in 1960. 

The poet has gone on to wide popularity with journalistic work, with essays, dramas, and 
novels, but he has always been fundamentally a poet. His long narrative poems von as much 
popularity as his lyrics, for he is skilled as a storyteller. His position was recognizec. in 1930 by 
his appointment as poet laureate in succession to Robert Bridges. Among other honers bestowed 
upon him on both sides of the Atlantic he received the Order of Merit in 1935. 


i JAMES STEPHENS 
Some holographs and corrected typescripts. 


Like his personality, the poetry and the prose of James Stephens (1880-195)) are Irish 
through and through. In light moments they have the special charm of Irish fancy and humor; 
in serious moments they speak with an equally characteristic directness and vigo-. As a boy, 
Stephens knew the rough side of Irish life in the slums of Dublin. He was in an orphanage, ran 
away, and somehow kept alive hungrily in the streets. Though he had little formal education, 
he was born with an alert mind and the gift of words. He trained himself as a stenographer 
and as a young man worked in several solicitors’ offices in Dublin. He was also constantly writing 
and trying unsuccessfully to publish. Only one editor, the poet George Russell, who wrote under 
the pseudonym of Æ, encouraged him. To Russell he dedicated his first volume of poems, 
Insurrections, 1909. In 1912 his second novel, The Crock of Gold, sprang to international notice 
when it was awarded the Polignac Prize, He was then able to live in Paris from 1913 to 1915, but 
France seemed to make him feel more intensely Irish and homesick. 

Stephens was proud of his Gaelic heritage and worked for Irish independence. He wrote 
actively for the Sinn Fein and attended Gaelic League classes. He obtained the post of registrar 
at the National Gallery of Ireland and stayed in Dublin more on than off for a desade, durin 
the worst of the Anglo-Irish fighting. After 1925 he did not live in Ireland, though he visit 
it, but made his home outside London. 

Although Stephens’ health was too frail to allow him to take a strenuous part in the Trouble, 
on display is a poem on the execution of Erskine Childers that shows his involvement. It also 
reveals the serious side of his genius and his understanding of the horror of fretricidal war. 
Childers had an English father and an Irish mother. An able writer, he was the euthor of the 
great secret-service novel, The Riddle of the Sands. In 1914 he was among the first to run 
guns into Ireland. Ultimately he espoused the cause of the Irish Republic against the Free State. 
He was captured in 1922 by Free State soldiers while a member of the Republican Army; 
court-martialed in Dublin by a court of the Provisional Government which h2 refused to 
acknowledge; and executed by an Irish firing squad in November 1922. 

The group of one manuscript and five typescripts shown here demonstrates Stephens’ care 
in bringing his elegy into final es He tried several titles before settling upon “In Memoriam,” 
by which it was published in 1931: “November 1922"; “To E. C. executed November 1922"; 
“Erskine Childers. Requiescat in Pace"; and "Requiescat in Pace. Coronach." These much 
corrected examples are typical of the extensive collection of Stephens’ manuscripts and type- 
scripts in the Berg Collection, amounting to over a hundred titles. The items vary =rom a single 
poem on a single leaf of paper to an entire novel like The Charwoman's Daughter acd The Crock 
of Gold, each in six notebooks running altogether to several hundred pages. Sometimes a title 
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will appear in half a dozen forms like the Childers elegy. In addition there are over a hundred 
Mans: letters and an almost full run of his printed pieces. 


Veem WooLr 
A holograph and corrected typescript of The Voyage Out. 


By birth and by circumstances Virginia Woolf (1882-1941) was privileged to pass her life 
among gifted and AE poe The daughter of Sir Leslie Stephen, the scholar and 
philosopher, she was educated by her father and by his fine library. Through her brothers she 
met the remarkable group of young men who were mainly friends of Thoby Stephen at Cam- 
bridge University: Clive Bell, E. M. Forster, Roger Fry, Maynard Keynes, Lytton Strachey, 
and Leonard Woolf. As the wife of Leonard Woolf from 1912 she widened her circle of friends, 
particularly through the activities of the Hogarth Press, which she and her husband founded 
as a hobby in 1917 and developed into a successful London publishing house after the First 
World War. From the death of her father, to whom she was deeply devoted, in 1904 until her 
own death nearly four decades later her mental health was precarious. More than once it broke 
down completely and she was nursed back to sanity by the devotion of her husband. It was 
depression at the prospect of another mental collapse that led her to commit suicide. 

After a long apprenticeship as a reviewer and a writer of critical articles and of short sketches 
for various periodicals, Virginia Woolf first tried her hand at the novel in The Voyage Out, 
which was published in 1915. All that seems to be left of the manuscript is in the two notebooks 
on display. One, dated March 29 1912, contains seventy-seven pages: at one end is a chapter 
numbered twenty-one, which was reworked and renumbered XVII in the published novel; at 
the other end is chapter twenty-seven, which was reworked and renumbered XXIV. The other 
notebook, dated December 21 1912, contains eighty-six pages; it presents chapters numbered 
twenty-one (XVIII in the published novel) through twenty-five. This material and additional 
pages of manuscript which lie outside the numbered sequence of chapters are found scattered 
throughout chapters XVI and XVIII-XXIII as published. 

With the notebooks is shown a heavily corrected typescript of the novel amounting to approx- 
imately 750 pages. It is undated. Several of the typed chapters are present in more than one 
version. 

The manuscript and typescript of The Voyage Out are representative of the large body of 
Virginia Woolf manuscripts in the Berg Collection. The Collection holds most of her papers. 


(To be continued) 


Eprror’s Nore: This exhibition catalogue is available as a separate booklet in paper covers at 
$1.00. Orders should be addressed to the Sales Shop. 


Vigny's Vision of History 
By Eva KUSHNER 
Carleton University 


ISTORICAL CONSCIOUSNESS is one of the battle cries of French 
Romanticism. On the level of literary expression, this is shown by the 
historical reconstructions abounding in “couleur locale” with wkich every 
French Romantic writer filled his poems, novels, and plays. In depth, it 
manifests itself by the Romantics' keen and pathetic awareness of the histor- 
icity of man and all things created. The realization of historicity may elicit 
regret and merge with lamentations on the theme of "carpe diem," as the 
poet feels unable to accept the passing of time and the inherent fleetingness 
of human beings; in the words of Musset, summing up the theme 5f Lamar- 
tine's all to famous "Le Lac": 


Ces ruines du temps qu'on trouve à chaque pas, 
Ces sillons infinis de lueurs éphéméres, 
Qui peut se dire un homme et ne les connait pas? 


Again, the realization of historicity may occur in a more hopeful form, that 
of belief in a gradual improvement of the condition of man, whether this is 
called perfectibility, as in the work of Madame de Staël, or whsther it is 
regarded as the advent of light after its long struggle with darkaess, as in 
Hugo's Légende des siécles. But whether the historical nature of man is 
viewed pessimistically or optimistically, the Romantic writer is acutely 
aware of it at all times. In fact, his interest in reconstructing the 3ast stems 
directly from his feeling that the past has value in that it embodies the 
unfolding of human progress. 

What is true in literature also holds for the historiography of the Romantic 
period, of which Collingwood says: "The scope of historical thought was 
vastly widened, and historians began to think of the entire history of man as 
a single process of development from a beginning in savagery to an end in a 
perfectly rational and civilized society." ! 

Now Vigny is, among the French Romantics, the most acutely curious 
inquirerer concerning the nature and orientation of the historical process. 
True, Victor Hugo is more explicit about his interest in history thaa is Vigny. 
Yet the writings of Vigny betray a consistent, stubborn determination, year 
after year, to reach the truth about the collective destiny of mankind. His 


1 R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford, The Clarendon Press 1946). 
[ 609 ] 
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novels are historical; so is one major play, La Maréchale d'Ancre, and so are 
many of his poems, if we consider the Poèmes antiques et modernes as histor- 
ical in the more formal sense of historical setting and reconstruction, and the 
Poémes philosophiques as historical in the sense of their symbolical portrayal 
of man's situation on earth as it evolves in the course of time. Curiously 
enough, the primacy of this thought has not been consistently studied by 
Vigny scholars, with the exception of Estéve ? who devoted to it a chapter, 
and Flottes è and Bonnefoy + by allusions. Yet it appears essential to classify 
and attempt to weave into a consistent picture the scattered data, many of 
these drawn from the Journal d'un Poète, which might indicate aspects of 
Vigny's view of history. 

In 1958 however, with the publication by Jean Sangnier of the Mémoires 
inédits? it became obvious that Vigny himself had planned to write a con- 
sistent philosophical treatise on the nature of history which remained, as did 
many of his projects, in embryonic form. The plan of this treatise consists of 
little but headings; yet it throws significant light upon the numerous thoughts 
concerning history which are scattered throughout Vigny's work. It helps to 
corroborate the suspicion that Vigny, the philosophizing poet, should have 
liked to rank among philosophers of history such as Vico, Herder, Hegel, and 
others. 

Our inquiry concerns therefore a view which failed to reach the status of 
a philosophical system, but the fragments of which are consistently reflected 
in literary expression, happily so, one might add, since poetic intuition may at 
times grasp and convey a truth far more directly than a treatise of philosophy. 

The preliminary question, whether or not a poet can also be a philosopher, 
arises here because Vigny himself was deeply concerned with it. The histor- 
ians of literature have long hence ruled that this is not so in Vigny's case if 
the word philosophy denotes a fully structured system of thought. Such for 
example is the judgment of Richard Huber: "There can be no question in 
Vigny's case of philosophy in the sense of a logically worked out system." 8 
Yet he asserts at the same time: “Vigny, the philosophizing poet, occupied 
himself with philosophy throughout his life." How are we to reconcile these 


2 Edmond Estève, Alfred de Vigny. Sa pensée et son art (Paris 1923). 

3 Pierre Flottes, La pensée politique et sociale d'Alfred de Vigny ( Paris, Les Belles Lettres 1927). 
* Georges Bonnefoy, La pensée religieuse et morale d'Alfred de Vigny (Paris, Hachette 1944). 
5 Alfred de Vigny, Mémoires inédits, fragments et projets, édités par Jean Sangnier (Paris, 
Gallimard 1958). À p "s 


6 Richard Huber, Alfred de Vigny als Philosoph (Marburg 1913). All translations of quoted 
excerpts, here and below, are my own. 
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two tendencies which appear to draw Vigny to philosophy, yet at the same 
time away from it? “In his innermost being, Vigny was a poet, and it is in 
that capacity that he sets forth his ‘Weltanschauung’ in his poetic works.” 7 
Accordingly it will be more appropriate to speak of Vigny's vision of history 
rather than of an actual philosophy of history. Vigny himself did choose to 
prove himself on literary rather than philosophical grounds. A very early 
notation in the Journal d'un Poète defines the mutual relationships of litera- 
ture and philosophy in the following way: 
The tragedy or the novel, and in general any work of imagination which 
creates characters, stands to philosophy as the exception stands -o the 
rule: the imagination gives a body to ideas, creating for it types and 
living symbols which are . . . the tangible form and the evidence of an 
abstract theory. Philosophy can therefore draw weapons from this arsenal 
created by great men, as well as expressions and names which will give 
more clarity to ideas... .? 


Six years later these ideas are resumed, but this time Vigny is less certain 
that a philosophical idea can be symbolically embodied to perfe:tion in a 
work of literature; he asserts the basic difference between philosophy and 
literature and claims for himself, rather than a perfect admixture of the two, 
merely the freedom to let art influence thought and vice-versa. It is interesting 
to note that the domain of thought includes both history and philosophy as 
opposed to art, a rather modern view which will be resumed in the twentieth 
century by Croce. Vigny says (1830): 


In works of art, imagination is all-powerful; the highest achievement . . . is 
to create characters and to fabulate. In works of philosophy, the attention 
given the quest for truth is all-important; philosophical genius is measured 
by the beauty of the doctrine as it is invented and developed. Philcsophy 
cannot afford to give the impression that it is dominated by imagination 
without losing its right to teach; nor can imagination appear possessed by 
the philosophic spirit without losing its impassioned charm. Let a little art 
enter history, be it only upon the surface and for the sake of composition; 
let a little philosophy enter art, be it only in its cantet i reappearing but 
seldom and being adumbrated rather than shown. . 


It is the latter approach which Vigny chose for himself. There is pFilosophiz- 
ing upon history throughout his work; but it is for the reader to draw together 
the fragments of his vision into what might have been a philosopky. 


7 Huber, p 1-2. 

8 Journal d'un Poète, in Oeuvres complètes, éditées par F. Baldensperger, collection Pléiade 
(Paris, Gallimard 1948) x: 880. 

? m 904-905. 
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The importance of doing so is two-fold. First, the problem matters to all 
who wish to understand the ultimate motivation of Vigny's thought. Secondly 
it exemplifies all Romantic ambition in regard to the understanding of history, 
which had spread from Germany to France. There is a third reason for study- 
ing this problem which may also be advanced, but far more hesitantly than 
the first two: namely, the possibility that Vigny's vision of history may shape 
up into a contribution to the field of philosophy of history, despite his and 
his readers' awareness that his primary purpose was nof to create philosophy 
but poetry, fiction, and drama. 

The projected work upon the nature of history referred to above would . 
have been entitled “Essai sur l'histoire et les historiens." It defines history as 
“the memory of the past perpetuated in the present for the future.” 4 This 
definition is striking both in its sobriety and in its modern character. The 
sobriety may be ascribed to the date at which the outline was written: 1849. 
The aging poet had by then renounced grasping the secret of history as “res 
gestae," of the actual marchpast of events as they have occurred; and he had 
settled, in accordance with what Castex calls in the life of Vigny the period 
of the religion of the Spirit, for a definition of history as a creation of the 
historian's mind. The expression “le souvenir du passé" implies the inexistence 
of the past as such, and the fact that the past survives only in the form of 
memories based on vestiges of the past and woven into an account which 
itself is subject to historicity, that is, which bears the marks of the subjectivity 
of the author as well as of the time and place of his writing. The modern 
character of this definition comes from the fact that together with twentieth- 
century writers ( Croce, Collingwood, Aaron, and others) Vigny treats history 
as an intellectual activity directed towards self-knowledge. Collingwood says 
that "history is for human self-knowledge." This emphasis contrasts with 
philosophies of history of the Hegelian and Marxian type which claim a priori 
knowledge of the entire historical process from its origin to some sort of pre- 
supposed completion. 

In the essay upon history Vigny planned to establish a strong distinction 
between this type of approach which he calls "histoire philosophique" and a 
more sober approach which he endorses, calling it "histoire pensée," reflective 
history. What is wrong with the so-called philosophical histories? Because 
they are systematized they tend to sacrifice individual events to general 
design. Vigny expresses this even more strongly by stating that they falsify 
facts to corroborate a thesis. As an example he mentions Bossuet who de- 


19 Mémoires inédits, p 384. 
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scribes history as if it were a chess game played by God with the nations end 
their sovereigns as pawns. Voltaire answers Bossuet in his Essai sur les Moeurs 
but lands, Vigny feels, in the obverse dogmaticism; so that both adjust facts 
to fit a philosophical mold. 

The reflective historian (Montaigne and Machiavelli are mentioned by 
Vigny as deserving of this name) uses far greater discretion in his search for the 
historical truth. Instead of attempting to generalize about history as a whole, 
he concentrates upon given slices of the past; and the past yields but frag- 
mentary and often contradictory evidence about itself. Having experienced 
this, the reflective historian looks upon his contemporaries — since after all 
Vigny feels that the aim of the whole search is to provide the present with 
lessons from the past — and sees the similarity between the men of yesterday 
and those of today, with the result that the past has possibly useful applica- 
tions to the present. In this we see that Vigny is a moralist at heart, fascinated, 
not by the intellectual enigma of historical becoming itself, but by :he hope 
that knowledge of this may bring improvement to the life of men. He is no 
abstract philosopher who only five years before outlining this essay on history 
uttered in "La Maison du Berger" such a cry of solidarity with mankind pre- 
cisely because mankind is earth-bound and time-bound: 


Aimez ce que jamais on ne verra deux fois 


and: 
Jaime la majesté des souffrances humaines.! 


Whatever definition Vigny may reach when he reflects upon history, his 
emotional attitude towards it as a poet is one of desperate love. History is 
the battle-ground of man against his destiny and the battle seems forever lost. 
Pessimistic and optimistic in turn as to its outcome, Vigny clings tc sobriety 
in his speculations. The knowledge of history, as expressed in the writing of 
history, is within man's reach provided it is recognized that it can only be 
based on “conjectures upon events.” As to the orientation of history. as to the 
final cause why an event takes one turn rather than another, these answers 
are forever hidden from us. "You say: history will decide, which means that 
it will say: I decide and will take action at random. But who wll decide 
concerning history itself?" !? History elucidates, but does not essentially 
explain, the long chain of events of which it already consists; and i* explains 
even less about the future. 


11 “La Maison du Berger," Oeuvres complètes 1 181. 
12 Journal inédit of 1855, quoted by Flottes, p 314. 
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As a poet, Vigny is challenged by. this very uncertainty because of the 
pathos he sees in it. In fact, he sees the poet as the challenger of the unknow- 
able. Whether the unknowable conceals fate, destiny, or the providential 
hand of God, or even mere chance, Vigny's attitude towards it is one of con- 
structive defiance. First, we are to confront courageously the horror of the 
human condition: 


Je ne sais d'assurés, dans le chaos du sort, 

Que deux points seulement, la Souffrance et la Mort. 
Tous les hommes y vont avec toutes les villes. 

Mais les cendres, je crois, ne sont jamais stériles.!? 


The way to redemption passes through suffering, for mankind as well as 
for the individual. Knowing this, he who faces the situation with open eyes 
will labour towards improvement. That is why, in the second place, the 
attitude of constructive defiance consists in making the earth a home in the 
true sense. Such is the philosophy of the poem entitled "La Sauvage" which 
takes place in America and in which a settler's family converts an Indian girl, 
not only to Christianity but also to civilisation, that is, to the organizing of 
the earth's resources for man's greater benefit. This is also the reason why 
Vigny is attracted by the positive social philosophies of his time, such as that 
of Saint-Simon. The social contract is necessary. The social order is necessary. 
They are lesser evils. They are man's historical answer to a situation in which 
the odds are stacked heavily against him. To sum up, the word history has 
a two-fold meaning in the work of Vigny. It denotes first of all the art of 
writing history which comprises, in addition to historiography proper, histor- 
ically based literature: novels, drama, poetry, which Vigny values more 
highly than bare accounts of events. Secondly, it denotes that which is the 
object of written history, namely the unfolding of human activity in the 
course of time. Thus, accepting the distinction between history as "res 
gestae" and "historiarerum gestarum," he is fully aware of the fact that the res- 
urrection of the latter is and can only be performed through the former, with 
the consequent projection of the historian's subjectivity. Furthermore, this 
knowledge removes any feeling of inferiority or even of humble self-efface- 
ment on the part of the creator of historical fiction, drama, and poetry when 
he compares his vision to that of the historiographer proper. In fact, he may 
well feel that his very subjectivity is the key to a more inspired, a truer vision. 

Here we have to follow Vigny upon his own grounds which are indeed 
those of literary imagination, so as to catch a glimpse of his own vision of 


18 "Paris," in Oeuvres complètes 1 165. 
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history through his literary writings. Keeping in mind the distinction between 
history as a literary activity and history as a chain of events, or sum-total of 
the past, present, and future, let us first of all consider the former. In his 
"Réflexions sur la vérité dans l'art," Vigny sets forth his ideas concerning 
the writing of history. This text makes it immediately apparent that what 
Vigny has in mind when he speaks of reflective history is freedom for the 
historian to re-arrange the picture of the past so as to make its general pattern 
clear. We must of course bear in mind that the "Réflexions" were written 
partly in defence of the liberties that Vigny himself had taken with history 
in his novel Cinq-Mars. Furthermore, he asserts that he used the fictional 
form only because a treatise on the same problems and specifically upon the 
part played by Richelieu in the annihilation of the nobility would not have 
found as many readers. The fictional form is indeed regarded as beirg purely 
a question of presentation, a help to attractiveness and popularity. 


I cannot help setting forth these thoughts upon the freedom of the writer’s 
imagination to gather up in its nets all the main figures of a century, and 
in order to give more common ground to their actions, to sometimes make 
the reality of facts yield to the mea that each of them must represent in the 
eyes of posterity; in short, my thoughts upon the differences that I see 
between the truth of art and the veracity of fact. 


Men, says Vigny, have two needs which are fulfilled by history: their love 
of truth and their love of the fable. History was born the day that one man 
told his life to another. The memory of sheer facts has no meaning apart from 
the moral lessons it may hold for the present. But so-called facts or events 
come to us in disjointed form. It is for the writer to endow them with consis- 
tency. For they have none of their own. 

The acts of the human family on the stage of the world may form a whole; 
but the meaning of this vast tragedy which it performs there will orly be 
visible to the eye of God, till the dénouement which will perhaps disclose 
it to the last of men. All the philosophies have in vain laboured to explain 
it, forever rolling up their Sisyphus rock which never reaches the summit 
and always falls back upon them. And each philosophy builds its frail 
edifice upon the ruins of another. . . .15 


The writers only ambition can be, therefore, to recreate according to his 
own conception of ideal truth minute fragments of the unseizable whole of 
human history. 


14 “Réflexions sur la vérité dans lart” m 20. 
15 g 20-21. 
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Here it may appear that Vigny joins the throng of those whom he con- 
demns for sacrificing facts to pre-conceived ideas. This however is not so. 
He claims this artistic freedom for the historian only with a view to limited 
studies and not on the universal scale of the ultimate meaning of human 
history. Concerning the latter, Vigny remains sceptically silent. 

On the other hand, he has many intuitions as a poet concerning the poet's 
own participation in the course of history. Of these many have a profoundly 
pessimistic flavour. The most frequent symbol for mankind's destiny is that 
of a prison into which men are cast, not knowing by whom or for what crime. 
(It is not until Kafka with the story of K. waiting before the gate of the Law 
that we again see in literature such a tragic sense of condemnation.) Further- 
more the evidence for man's trial has been lost, so that in a sense all is at any 
rate lost. There are, however, two possible attitudes men may assume in their 
prison. Utter lethargy, or anxiety. Utter lethargy is the attitude of the masses. 
Anxious solicitude is that of the leaders who just as in Plato's cave wish to 
alleviate the ignorance and suffering of the masses. 

To Vigny the distinction between these two kinds of humanity is very 
important. He indeed shares Carlyle’s feeling that “universal history is fanda- 
mentally the history of the great men who have laboured here." For Vigny 
however a truly great man is almost necessarily a thinker. A few have been 
both thinkers and leaders of men in a more demagogic sense: Moses, and 
Julian the Apostate, whom Vigny hero-worships because he sees in him an 
embodiment of the philosopher-king. It is interesting, however, that at the 
end of Daphné Julian fails, admitting the doom of a civilisation of which he 
was the most perfect representative, and surrendering the torch of civilisa- 
tion to Christ with the famous words: "Tu as vaincu, Galiléen!" By implica- 
tion, however, and more explicitly in other writings, Vigny believes that the 
Christian civilisation will in turn be superseded; in fact, he believes that in 
his own time it has been superseded by the advent of a godless democracy. 

Thus history sees the rise and fall of civilisations; the struggle of the 
masses to gain power against those in power; or again, history may be defined 
as the history of liberty, a liberty which is never reached but always remains 
an object of desire; but above all history is through all these struggling forces 
man's groping endeavour to gain control of the forces which control him. 
What forces? Vigny only defines them negatively in that fate, destiny, and 
Providence are according to him the same forces, named differently by those 
who believe in God and those who do not. Man can never hope to vanquish 
the forces which surround him and act upon his will; but he has another hope 
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which is his sublime compensation for the handicap of historicity. He has 
the whole realm of spirit, including the realm of artistic creation, to assert 
himself against his fate; and works of art survive the decline of civilisations. 
The realm of spirit also includes the power of thought by which, and here 
Vigny agrees with Pascal, man can at least measure and define the forces 
which are against him, and thus, surpass them: 


L'invisible est réel. Les àmes ont leur monde 

Où sont accumulés d'impalpables trésors. 

Le Seigneur contient tout dans ses deux bras immenses, 
Son Verbe est le séjour de nos intelligences 

Comme ici bas l'espace est celui de nos corps.!* 


This means that according to Vigny the essence of man's life is not fully 
encompassed in his temporal vicissitudes. These are, as physical space is to 
the body, the sojourn, the "locus" of his activity. But, with Kant, Vigny 
believes that the innermost reality is not bound up with this, while he be- 
lieves with Plato that the highest in man has its ultimate home in the Logos. 
Thus the earth, and man's becoming on earth, can only be an initial, and 
sorrowful, phase of a becoming the total meaning of which is resclved, not 
collectively, but in the final secrecy of individual souls. 

Those who see beyond and above the testing-ground of history, the great 
men, can at least lead others to a reasonable modus vivendi upon it. This is 
Vigny's justification for unceasing effort towards political improvements, here 
and now. 

Thus he rejects the views of all those who attempt in some manner to 
justify the existence of evil in history, in the belief that it may somehow 
contribute to a universal good: de Maistre, Herder, Ballanche. As with nature 
and with God, so with history, Vigny voluntarily maintains at all times an 
attitude of lucid, constructive, stoical despair. 


16 x 179. 





“Icy Song”: The Verse of Elinor Wylie 


By GEORGE BRANDON SAUL 
University of Connecticut 


LINOR WYLIE (1885-1928: Mrs Elinor [Hoyt] Hichbom Wylie 
Benét — to register marital credits in full; “Mollie MacMichael” in occa- 
sional pseudonym ) walked into American poetry of the 1920s metaphorically 
glittering like a female Richard Cory and winning a degree of admiration 
that seems to have taken no heed of the old maxim. In the testimony of her 
friend Isabel Patterson, “stormily romantic,” she was fortunately able in her 
best work to shape her impulse to strict form, with the result that critical 
approbation, which was general, was at least with respect to a good handful 
of poems (and some of the greatest poets are valued for no more) fully justi- 
fied. Meanwhile, the impact of her physical beauty — a beauty of which she 
was fully and appreciatively aware: cp. “Preference” and “Portrait in Black 
Paint . . ."— and her moody charm helped to float her talent on tides of per- 
sonality that did nothing to restrict the size of her public. In the end, even 
her ghost received lyrical address, as evidenced in Winifred Holtby’s The 
Frozen Earth and Other Poems (1935). 

In assigning Mrs Wylie’s poetic debut to the ’20s, of course, I have written 
with book-publication in mind and with implied suggestion that her first 
volume — Incidental Numbers, of which about sixty copies were privately 
issued in 1912 through William Clowes and Sons, Ltd., of London — may 
(and perhaps in kindness should) be disregarded, however curious for 
touches suggestive of Allingham, Shelley, and — particularly with respect 
to bits of internal rhyme linked with semi-refrain — Poe. The mature work 
is clearly later. It was assembled in Nets to Catch the Wind (New York 1921), 
Black Armour (New York 1923), Trivial Breath (New York 1928), and 
Angels and Earthly Creatures (New York 1929). The Collected Poems of 
1932 (New York) gathers up the matter of these volumes and adds selections 
from previously uncollected publications and from manuscript; the Last 
Poems (New York 1943) contains next to nothing of ponderable (to use 
a favorite word of Mrs Wylies) significance and includes largely matter 
whose pious preservation by the poet’s last husband, William Rose Benét, 
admits of only sentimental justification. (Just incidentally, Mrs Wylie’s four 
novels also belong to the 1920s.) 


[618] 
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Of the volumes that preceded Collected Poems, Nets. . . (its title aotly 
taken from John Webster's The Devil's Law-Case) and Angels. . . (baptzzed 
from Donne) seem clearly the best in any critical light, though the former 
is already suggestive of the artificiality, the brittleness, and the too-self- 
consciously ironical poise which were to mar Black Armour (in some dezree 
a retrogression: its title from the concluding lyric in Joyces Chamber Music) 
and to become almost intolerable in Trivial Breath (the title a phrase fom 
“Self-Portrait,” Black Armour), where the deliberately contrived verba. ism 
often seems ridiculous. Typical evidence would be "Kings Ransom'— in 
this case a pearl dear at any price. For Nets . . . does contain, as redeeming 
element, "Beauty," "Madman's Song," “Velvet Shoes" (a favorite of anthol- 
ogists), “Fire and Sleet and Candlelight,” "The Lion and the Lamb" (waich 
calls Blake to mind), and "Spring Pastoral'— which may conceivably be 
Mrs Wylie's most charming lyric, as “Little Elegy,” of Angels . . . , is perhaps 
her most wounding. It is unfortunate that an obvious pride in demonstrating 
"The clear involved precision of my mind" could betray this author into 
absurd intellectual posturing: least obnoxious when productive of zuch 
metrical curiosities as "Peregrine," said to present a sort of composite picture 
of Horace Wylie and the poet herself. But this posturing helps to explain 
why only “Epitaph,” “Castilian” (a deft recognition), "Let No Charitable 
Hope,” On a Singing Girl” and — less assuredly — “To Claudia Homor cea" 
(which look toward Landor), and “Little Sonnet" from Black Armour asl: the 
praise of memory, as for some of us only one or two pieces from Trivial Brzath 


do. 
Of the latter, “The Puritan's Ballad" seems most striking as the best of 


the ballads of art which Mrs Wylie frequently essayed, simply because i- has 
the ring of verisimilitude. But quantitatively, “Miranda’s Supper,” said to 
be based on a post-Civil-War story of Horace Wylie’s, stands out; and if 
quality matched quantity, this, the poet's longest piece of verse, would be a 
memorable utterance. Unfortunately, the narrative suggests in the tellirg an 
over-posed daintiness which somehow vitiates it to a degree; Miranda her- 
self becomes perhaps as much an absurdity as a figure of elegance triumph- 


ant. 
It is in Angels . . . that Mrs Wylie comes into full richness of statenent, 


which ranges from the opening sequence of unusual sonnets entitled “One 
Person” to the touchingly simple and lovely conclusion of “Little Elegy.” 
This sequence, in which she protests most humbly her love and her sense of 
her lover’s superiority (an idea in a sense foreshadowed in the “Little Sonnet” 
of Black Armour and recurrent in her later work), consolidates her distinc- 
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tion in a form in which she was from the beginning capable. Indeed, at least 
one of these sonnets (which rumor has related to an extra-marital affair just 
before her death) can stand proudly beside Shakespeare's finest: “O love, 
how utterly am I bereaved." Succeeding poems — e.g., “Chimæra Sleeping," 
"Absent Thee from Felicity Awhile,” "This Corruptible,” and “Hymn to 
Earth"— proceed to broaden her claim to a warmer humanity, a clearer logic, 
and a greater naturalness than previously evident; even mere technique 
invites increasing admiration — as in “This Corruptible,” which may have 
taken a hint as to rhythmical and stanzaic structure from Milton's Nativity 
Hymn. 

The poems not personally assembled by Mrs Wylie provide, naturally, a 
mixed fare. But there is interesting confession in "Letter to V —", in which 
she calls Thomas Browne her "brother," though one suspects that closer 
spiritual relatives included Shelley (the object of an absurdly extravagant 
hero-worship that began in girlhood), Donne, and anonymous framers of 
folk-balladry. And there are pieces — notably "Sleeping Beauty," "Greek 
Chorus... ,” “Lament from the Breton,” even “Love Song from the Icelandic" 
if one doesn't choke on the rhyming of silence with island's — to stand with 
the poet's best and thus go far toward justifying Robert Nathan's extravagant 
tribute to her "icy song." But there are also poems — e.g., ^The Persian 
Kitten" and “Viennese Waltz'— curiously reminiscent of fin de siècle 


weariness and decadence. 
Actually, Mrs Wylie flaunted an individual gift from the first mature volume 


onward. Initially, she seemed in some respects like a super-sophisticated 
Blake, though she opened no doors on the chaos he exposed. Unfortunately, 
manner largely degenerated into mannerism in Black Armour and Trivial 
Breath, with intelligence resolving itself into superficial cleverness time and 
again, so that much of this material suggests unconscious parody of earlier 
self. Like much shortly succeeding verse which it foreshadows, a great deal 
of the work has an air of significance which close examination does not justify. 
This is perhaps referable to the example of the seventeenth-century “meta- 
physicals” in whose work Mrs Wylie clearly delighted; nevertheless, word- 
play remains merely word-play — and here it is something which tantalizes 
without providing genuine poetic nourishment. This can lead to lines not 
justifiable by any species of logic: cp. “Wrong as the firstborn of a mandrake 
root,” implying a pretentious impossibility so-referenced by Donne. And it 
seems to permit fumbling toward subtleties never really achieved or exposed 
in typical pieces like “This Hand” (from which — to what significance and 
by what secret logic? —“Elixirs might escape” 
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If I had seen a thorn 
Broken to grape-vine bud; 
If I had ever borne 

Child of our mingled blood). 


Sometimes, indeed, the seeming intellectualization is really ncthing but 
essential absurdity perhaps referable to the demands of rhyme, as in the 
seventh stanza — consider its last two lines! — of “Address to My Soul” 
(Trivial Breath): 

The shapes of April buds 

Outline the phantom year; 


Upon the void at odds 
The dew-drop falls severe. 


— The poet, never guilty of false modesty, speaks of her "jewelled brain"; 
but too frequently the jewels, as here, are suggestive of paste. Nor is her 
recurrent revelation of a sort of "defense-complex" suggestive o? unhappy 
experience in itself without a certain tedium, though it may conceivably ex- 
plain the apparent "desire for death like the vagueness of a thirst for thin 
extravagant wine" which one senses beneath much of the verse. 

The poet's technique — to change lens for a moment — was a ways ade- 
quate, but it permitted of gradually increasing indulgence in slizhtly false 
rhyme, perhaps first sharply noticeable in Black Armour, whose “Peregrine” 
vaunts ovens / province, Bath inns / Athens, etc. By Trivial B-eath, Mrs 
Wylie was venturing conduit / beyond it (“Dedication”); by Angels . . . , 
resolve / gulph (“This Corruptible"): examples are too numerous to remain 
merely piquant. Word-choice was another much-worried concern; and of the 
"Pretty Words" of which the poet confesses herself fain, perhaps the “honied 
words like bees, / Gilded and sticky, with a little sting," are a prime prefer- 
ence. And of course these were particularly available for the sardonic mo- 
ments which could make her say (“Hughie at the Inn"), “Be provident, and 
pray for cowardice / And the loaded pair of dice." For the advice is unques- 
tionably sardonic: in a letter of 25 May 1922, responding to my own youthful 
over-enthusiasm for Nets... , she remarks anent one of my attributions to her, 
"The quality of courage — quiet courage, of course, is the quality which I 
most admire in life and in art, which to a poet are necessarily one”; then too, 
there is the assertion of the later “Unwilling Admission": " "The brave have 
never died.” " 

Readings of life — to consider one of the touchstones of great ph-losophical, 
as often of purely lyrical, poetry — Mrs Wylie rarely offers; and those she 
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does, are seldom significant. As good as any is "And he who shortens his life 
in time / May lengthen it in living" (“Robin Hood's Heart" — and perhaps a 
lession from Edna St Vincent Millay?): a sentiment not nualigned with the 
warning, in "Nonesense Rhyme,” against the “middle mind" and the “mod- 
erated soul — a poet's comment on the caution of experience and the beauty 
of extremes. On the other hand, she can justly be charged with little of the 
imitation into which even the finest poets have occasionally been seduced. 
"Shepherd's Holiday," in rhythm and posture, does — like “Robin Hood's 
Heart”— whisper of her friend Miss Millay; for the rest, there are mainly 
the efforts to assimilate herself to the traditions of balladry and of the “meta- 
physical" to hint at subtly influential relationships — and these are not em- 
barrassing. When Mrs Wylie succeeds, the victory is personal. 

For this there are reasons besides those already intimated in passing, for 
the best work shows clarity, resilience, and tenuousness of mind. The phrase 
can become a deft, clean stroke, as when 


lion-colour in the wood 
Roars to miraculous heat and turbulence; 


the music can become evocation as well as tune, however suggestive it 
normally be of metallic qualities rather than of wood-tones. 

Let me add that I think Mrs Wylie will stand or fall — the former, I believe 
— mainly on the testimony of her love poems (“To love I have been candid, 
/Honest, and open-handed": “Love Song"— and she seems always abased 
when addressing the accepted lover) and of her few "metaphysical" pieces 
of high order, in which her special deftness in word-choosing and her origi- 
nality of figure àre perhaps the most striking supporting elements. 





À Memoir: Nancy Cunard 


By Mrrram J. Benxovrrz 
Skidmore College 


N° CUNARD died alone in Paris on 17 March 1965. Two days 
earlier the police had brought her, ill and confused and unaccountably 
bruised on the face to the Hôpital Cochin. She could not recall her name. She 
immediately asked for wine, but she could not be allowed it without a doctor's 
order. She then asked for pencil and paper, and on that first day she spent 
hours writing. As her condition worsened she was forced to put aside her 
papers. And just before the commencement of visiting hours on March 17 
Nancy Cunard died, mercifully unconscious since she was still alone. 

The irony of these circumstances is almost too pat for belief. Nancy had. an 
urgent need to serve her fellow men and a conviction that their fulfillment 
depended on liberty and justice. Her involvement with her fellows was the 
core of her life. That is what makes Nancy Cunard memorable. 

I came to know her through my work on the novelist Ronald Firbank. In 
1954 I sent her a letter asking what she remembered about Firbank, and she 
replied with a long account of him. Soon she began to send me newspaper 
clippings, book catalogues listing Firbank's novels, and various anecdotes of 
Firbank — something her cousin Victor had told her, a memory she herself 
had just recovered, a suggestion from Nina Hamnett. I kept asking questions, 
and Nancy never failed to answer them. 

We developed a steady exchange of letters, and with each one she seemed 
more and more a revenant from another time, the very spirit of recklessness 
and furious achievement which the world had had to an unusual degree, at 
least in my eyes, in the twenties. I went back to her poetry, published in 
volumes long out of print, and of course I found there all the confirmation I 
expected. The last sonnet in the sequence called "Outlaws," a poem about 
two fabled lovers, was enough: 

One thinks to hear them crying in the wind: 
"Life was so bitter to us — but we chose 

The living, stressful moments from this close 
Denying, gray existence. If we sinned 

We bear our joys and crimes with equal heart, 
And punishment is nothing. We have known 
All sweet and sharp adventures, and are grown 


Heroic-hard with life. You cannot part 
Our twin minds from each other, and we sail 
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Proud and forever on the clutching sea, 

Grown element again; the heaven's breath 

Makes clear our souls with space; life does not fail 
As we have used it”... They shall ever be; 
Summer has set upon them but not death. 


But I found the real magic in Nancy's letters, for they are full of the names 
and places, the intimacies, of the twenties. In one, Nancy Cunard and Iris 
Tree are together in the Café Royal writing verse; in another there is 
Nancy in a gold suit and a gold mask and top hat at the “Bal du Comte de 
Beaumont” having her picture taken with Tristan Tzara. There is the bistro 
in Montparnasse, the Jockey, with its “wild swoops of tenebrous colours 
all over walls and ceiling” and its bottles of coloured water “apothecary- 
style” and its owner Hilaire Hiler at the piano each evening, “vamping till 
ready, on and on and on.” There is “La Puits Carré,” the old Norman farm- 
house where Nancy set up her Hours Press with the help of William Bird and 
the machines he had used for his own Three Mountains Press. There is the 
Wyndham Lewis room in London’s Eiffel Tower Restaurant. There are Louis 
Aragon, Diana Manners, Norman Douglas, Man Ray, Langston Hughes, Paul 
Eluard, Virginia Woolf, and how many more. The flavour of the whole 
decade was in the note Nancy sent me from Palma: “Lord how this land does 
need, would love, and could use some of the real-and-true Am. music — such 
as ‘Beat it up. Beat it up’ (Drums).” 

Someone had told me that Nancy Cunard even dressed as she had in the 
twenties; but when I questioned Jean Lambert, whom Nancy had introduced 
to me by letter after he came to the artists’ colony Yaddo to finish his book 
about his father-in-law, Gide Familier, he was no help at all. He replied 
(correctly or not), “Women always dress in the fashion of the time when 
they were most loved. But with Nancy — where does it end?” I looked long 
at Wyndham Lewis’ sketch of her, done in 1923, and the photograph, made 
by Cecil Beaton in 1930, in which she wore her legendary African bracelets. 
Obviously these could convey nothing about her appearance in the 1950s, and 
I was plainly curious. I wanted to see for myself. 

At last, on Easter Monday in 1959, when we both happened to be in 
London, we met for the first time. We had arranged to dine at one of the few 
restaurants open on that holiday evening, the Majorca, which Nancy had 
described as on Brewer Street just off Regent Street near the Café Royal. 
My anticipation was great enough to make me early, and I sat watching the 
door for her arrival. Promptly at eight she came — or to be more precise, 
glided — in, a tall, thin woman in a leopard coat and hat. The hat was a 
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cloche and, while it was not exactly of the late fifties, it did not belong to the 
twenties either. Neither did the rest of her clothes. For a moment I fel- dis- 
appointment; but in the flurry of acknowledging each other and getting 
seated and ordering the first drink, I forgot it and I never thought of it again. 
Since then her appearance has hardly mattered; I have to make zn effort to 
recall that her eyes were the blue of a northern sky at mid-day and her hands, 
competent but without grace. Although Nancy looked slightly ill, as she was, 
her thinness had a beautiful strength and angularity. I remember little else 
of that evening except that I understood, even then, that Nancy Cunard had 
a distinction in no way dependent on styles. And I know that ve sat late, 
finally emerging into the cold spring night, quieter at the end cf the long 
bank holiday than most London nights. 

At subsequent meetings, usually in restaurants, we both had mach to say; 
and because I prompted her to do so, Nancy spoke again and again the rames 
of the twenties and of her girlhood. She talked of her parents, Sir Bache and 
California-born Lady Maud Cunard, and of the novelist George Moore. 
Because Moore is in it, we went once to see the copy of Orpen’s painting of 
the Café Royal hanging in its brasserie. She talked of André Gide's “terrible 
intelligence" and the crisp bureaucratic manner which Louis Aragon had 
developed. She referred with wonderful irreverence to Buckingkam Falace 
as "Old Buck House," and when she spoke of the jazz musician Henry 
Crowder, she added happily, "Honey, what love we did have." 

Only in retrospect did I understand that while I may indeed heve been in 
the ambiance of another time with Nancy Cunard, she was not memcrable 
because she had known James Joyce or sat with Norman Douglas and the 
Sitwells in a Florentine trattoria. Nor did the gallantry of her life make her 
so. Nancy Cunard was notable for her faith in the emancipated human spirit. 
In the winter of 1924, from her flat in the Rue le Regrattier, where the old 
clothes men passed "all morning and each morning" and the -iver Seine 
rushed by full to the brim, Nancy had complained to Ronald FirbanE that 
"at least half life is defending oneself from the intrusion of people." Mever- 
theless she was passionately involved in helping them to liberalize ïhem- 
selves. She began The Hours Press so as to publish avant-garde writers, and 
possibly the publication in which she took most pride was Samuel Beckett's 
Whoroscope, because it was Beckett's first book and his first opportunity. 
Nancy Cunard's zeal in the cause of equality for the Negro was unflazging. 
“As little as I believe in class distinction,” she told me, “I can much more-easily 
understand it than colour distinction.” With George Padmore she wrote The 
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White Mans Duty in defense of all coloured peoples under colonial rule, 
and she objected vigorously to the sentence given the Negroes accused in the 
Scottsboro ( Alabama) Case, a sentence finally reversed by the United States 
Supreme Court. Nancy affirmed her ardor for racial equality, intellectually, 
by making that monumental anthology Negro. Her dispatches to the Man- 
chester Guardian and the Associated Negro Press from Spain during the 
Civil War were vehemently pro-Loyalist. Indeed fascism was so hateful to 
her that in 1943 she worked endlessly to help organize the massive protest 
against the release of the British Fascist Party's leader Sir Oswald Mosley 
from prison. Ezra Pound's war activities bewildered her. “He was so gen- 
erous," Nancy said about Pound, "And then he got this thing with anti- 
Semitism." N ancy spent the years of the second World War in London after 
a harrowing journey from France by way of Portugal, Curaçao, and Cuba. 
Once in London, she devoted her energies to the Free French in their struggle 
against nazism. But she also feared communism as another kind of tyranny; 
she wrote in 1962 to say how concerned she was for Cuba. 

Nancy Cunard knew that she lived with an impossible ideal. A letter sent 
me from her home at Lamothe-Fénelon, France, on 19 July 1959 reads, 
"Today's date has such a meaning for me: the beginning of the war in Spain, 
23 years agol And I could never, somehow, get to finish the long epic poem 
on all that — which is bad. Too many of my writings have been thus, and 
I feel ashamed, for it should not be final: the inner sense that arises within me 
that ‘Neither war ended as it should and that was what stopped me, by 
cutting off the inspiration and the impetus.’ So saying, I am thinking of other 
poems of mine during W W 2, in London, which were to have been a little 
book — unfinished." 

But she could hardly relinquish the hopes and convictions of a lifetime. 
Within a month of her death Nancy was still at work on a poem called 
"Visions Experienced by the Bards of the Middle Ages." It was meant to dis- 
credit war. Nancy Cunard, as another of her pieces of verse said, scanned 
"the crossroads of a violent world," and in spite of what she saw there — 
impotence, folly, evil — she kept her faith in the redemptive possibilities 
of justice and freedom for all men. 
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A page of the Gansevoort Melville Diary, Manuscript Division 


Li 


Gansevoort Melville's 1846 London Journal 


Edited by HersHeL PARKER 
Northwestern University 


PART I 


HIS IS THE diary that Gansevoort Melville, Herman Melville's older 
brother, kept in London in the first months of 1846, while he was Secre- 
tary to the American Legation. By March Gansevoort was ill. The “ast entry 
in the diary is on 4 April; on 12 May 1846 he died, at the age of thirty. His 
body and his personal effects, including the diary, were sent by the American 
Minister Louis McLane to his brother Allan Melville, a young New York City 
lawyer. The diary is now part of the Gansevoort-Lansing Collection of The 
New York Public Library. In 1943 Victor Hugo Paltsits publishec the pas- 
sages dealing with Gansevoort’s arrangements for the publication of Her- 
man’s manuscript of Typee, and announced his intention of editing the entire 
diary “for its political and social interest.” 1 Dr Paltsits did not find time to edit 
the diary before his death, and except for the short portions he printed in 
1948 the diary has remained unpublished and all but unused. 

As Dr Paltsits recognized, the entire diary deserves publication on several 
scores, First, it is valuable to literary scholars for what it tells of Gansevoort’s 
arrangements for the publication of Typee. Second, it offers a diplomat’s 
inside-view of the Oregon controversy during months when man believed 
that war between the United States and England was inevitable. Third, the 
diary is a valuable document in the history of New York State’s Bernburner- 
Hunker schism in the Democratic Party which resulted in the Free Soil 
Movement of 1848 and influenced the formation of the Republizan Party. 
Fourth, Gansevoort's unabashed commentary on royalty, nobility. and Lon- 
don high society, on the English theatre and other amusements, on English 
sights and customs, and on American travellers, makes the diary a valuable 
social document. Finally, read along with information from other sources, 
the diary is a poignant personal document. 

Gansevoort owed his diplomatic post to his oratory in Polk's behalf in 1844. 
His genius in public speaking (and in other arts and sciences) had been clear 
to his parents from his earliest years — so clear that scholars have become 
defensive about Herman, who "played an unappreciated second fiddle to 
the brilliant Gansevoort,” his elder by four years.? A Melville schclar records 


1 Bookmen's Holiday, ed Deoch Fulton (New York 1943) 258. 
2 Leon Howard, Herman Melville: A Bioggaphy (Berkeley 1951) 334. 
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with astonishment that the writer of Herman Melville's obituary in the Bos- 
ton Herald on 4 October 1891 had “concluded by recalling the ‘eloquent and 
‘florid’ oratory of Herman's brother Gansevoort, whom the Herald apparently 
considered of practically equal importance with [Herman].” ? The real matter 
for astonishment is that a practicer of so ephemeral an art as political oratory 
should have been remembered at all after fifty years. One of Gansevoort's 
own obituaries (printed in the Washington Union of 13 July 1846) suggests 
how strong an impression he made: 


As an orator he was peculiarly gifted. His imagination was rich and bril- 
liant, but strong and just, combined with that extraordinary command of 
language which gave peculiar power to his burning thoughts and earnest 
manner, His heart was warm and noble, as an orator's would be, to move 
the masses. . . . His voice was expressive, and yet its deep tones could be 
distinctly heard by thousands. His figure was majestic — some might say 
colossal; his eye, large and black, with the glance of a Webster, and with a 
head and forehead whereon was stamped, by "the seal of Nature," the 
elements of a great and commanding character. . . .* 


Gansevoort had suffered, as the author of this obituary said (Log 219), 
"the disadvantages of a self-education." His formal education ended at the 
age of sixteen, in 1832, when his father died bankrupt. Gansevoort was put 
in charge of his father's cap and fur store and manufacturing plant in Albany, 
where after 1834 he continued to improve his oratory at odd moments at the 
Young Men's Association. In the Panic of 1837 he too went into bankruptcy, 

"as a result of optimistic salesmanship which outran collections." 5 A fifteen- 
month illness delayed his new determination to become a lawyer, but by 
May 1839 he was in New York City to study in the law office of his old Albany 
schoolfellow, Alexander W. Bradford. Gansevoort was by now twenty-four — 
and several years behind such contemporaries as Bradford. Even before he 
had completed his law studies, he had begun to look to political oratory as a 
shortcut to fame. 

As early as the campaign of 1840 Gansevoort "gave indications of his 
talents, as a popular orator." ? By 1842 he was devoting much of his energy 


8 Hugh W. Hetherington, "A Tribute to the Late Hiram Melville," Modern Language Quarterly 
xvi (December 1955) 325-331; the quotation is from p 328. 


* The Melville Log, ed Jay Leyda (New York 1951) 219. This is the indispensable two-volume 
collection of Melville documents compiled by (often discovered by) Jay Leyda. Hereafter cited 
as Log. 


5 Howard 10. 


$ 'This comment, the only reference to Gansevoort's politicking in the campaign of 1840, is in a 
letter from the Democrat and Repealer Auguste Davezac to Secretary of the Treasury Walker, 
11 April 1845, in the file of Gansevoort’s recomme lations in the National Archives. 


AS 
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to political oratory. On 13 July 1842 he wrote his patron Lemuel Shaw, the 
Chief Justice of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, that in the past six months 
he had made four political speeches, the third at Tammany Hall "before a 
crowded auditory of between 3 and 4000 men," the fourth "at Washington 
Hall — Broadway to some 2000 Irishmen” (Log 132-133). Realizing that 
Shaw, a firm Whig as well as his creditor, was not likely to be pleesed with 
his neglecting his late-entered law practice to harangue the Irish, Gansevoort 
added this pious afterthought (Log 133): 


Do me the justice to believe that these ephemeral successes . . . are 
neither over-estimated by me, nor tend to lure my time and thoughts from 
efforts towards those attainments, and that sterling efficacy of character 
which form the only true basis of deserved and lasting success. 


Gansevoort may have been sincere, but he continued to engage in public 
political debate and to cast about for some way of avoiding the “committee 
work” and “complex wire-pulling machinery” that usually made political 
advancement so tedious (Log 133). In the summer of 1843 he became a 
leader in the Tammany Irishmen’s issue of Repeal — repeal of the Act of 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland. It was, as Gansevoort’s Whig 
uncle Thomas Melvill wrote gruffly to Shaw, an issue “with which, as Amer- 
icans, we have no concern. — Much better would it be for him to attend 
solely to his own concerns for 20 years to come” (Log 168). Travelling with 
the Repeal writer Eugene A. Casserly, the editor of the Freeman's Journal, 
Gansevoort made Repeal speeches at such towns as Paterson, New Jersey, 
and Troy, New York. On 21 September 1843 Gansevoort addressed the Great 
Repeal Meeting in New York City with this emotional praise of the “million 
of Repealers" who had met in a commemorative protest “on the hill of Tara”: 


There is no time to linger on it [the gathering of Irish Repealers]. I would 
there were. We cannot speak of its vast physical strength, its moral re- 
straint, and above all, its religious sanction. I cannot, however, pass over 
in silence the devotion manifested by the peasants to the memory of the 
hundred brave men who were slaughtered there by British steel in ’98, 
and whose bodies, thrown together in a trench, were buried on the sacred. 
hill of Tara. The people knelt upon the rude grave of their butchered, 
martyred countrymen — who 
Vainly brave, 
Died for a land they could not save. 
Prayers were offered up for the repose of their souls. Silent, sad and stern 
there they knelt — and when they rose — the tear drop in the eye — they 
rose “prayer-strengthened for the trial.” [Universal sensation.] At the call 
of their country, the men who knelt upon that grave would willingly 
re-fill it. The true patriots — who give their money to the cause of Ireland 
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— would, if need be, still more freely and gladly give her the last drop of 
their blood. [Wild and terrific cheering.] * 


This speech brought him an invitation to address an “Immense Repeal Meet- 
ing at Boston" in the company of Horace Greeley, one of the relatively few 
Whig Repealers, and editor of the New York Tribune.? 

Gansevoort gave his last Repeal speech on 25 June 1844, to a New York 
crowd which the Herald estimated at 12,000.° He may not yet have realized 
it, but weeks earlier he had had the stroke of luck he needed to permit him 
a spectacular rise in party politics. In April, Ex-President Van Buren in his 
famous "Texas Letter" declared his opposition to immediate annexation of 
Texas — thereby alienating enough of the delegates pledged to him to allow 
the convention at Baltimore at the end of May to nominate the expansionist 
James K. Polk, with George M. Dallas as his running mate.!? The Tammany 
Democrats realized how essential it was to obtain Van Buren's endorsement 
of the candidates, and a committee was appointed ( with Gansevoort as chair- 
man) to call upon Van Buren at Kinderhook and invite him to address a meet- 
ing in City Hall Park on 4 June. Naturally enough, Van Buren refused to 
come, but he gave Gansevoort a qualified endorsement of Polk and Dallas, 
saying that he concurred "in the main in the political principles by which 
their public lives have been hitherto distinguished.” 1 At the meeting in 
the Park, before a crowd that one Democratic paper enthusiastically esti- 
mated at over 25,000, Gansevoort waved the Van Buren letter like Mark 
Antony waving Caesar's will: "Fellow Democrats — I hold in my hand a 
letter from Martin Van Buren. Is it your pleasure that I should read [it]?" 


T Quoted from the New York Evening Post of Friday, 29 September 1843. 


8 This headline is from the New York Evening Post account, 3 November 1843. The Boston 
meeting was at Boylston Hall on 30 October. In the Tribune for 2 November 1843 Greeley 
mentioned very briefly his return "from a flying trip thru the Old Bay State," but implied he had 
been making speeches for the Whigs. He did not mention either Gansevoort or Repeal, though 
it was Gansevoort who introduced him to the Boylston Hall audience. Perhaps Greeley was 
peeved that Gansevoort found time on the same night to drop in on a Democratic meeting at 
*Old Faneuil Hall" where he and George Bancroft were preliminary speakers. The "President" 
of the Democratic meeting, Charles Gordon Greene, gave an account of the speeches in his 
Boston Post of 31 October 1843, Since both at Boylston Hall and at Faneuil Hall Gansevoort 
was introduced as the grandson of the late Hero of the Tea Party, Thomas Melvill, a small furor 
arose in the papers: the Whig sheets were quick to point out that Gansevoort was now trafficking 
with the very men who had turned his venerable grandfather out of office during the Jacksonian 
takeover in 1829. 

9 Edwin Croswell’s Albany Argus of 28 June 1844 quoted Greeley's praise in the Tribune: 
Gansevoort had “addressed the vast concourse with animating and electric eloquence,” 

10 See Herbert D. A. Donovan’s The Barnburners (New York 1925) ch VI, “The Campaign of 
1844,” 52-59. 


11 All quotations from Gansevoort's 4 June speech are from the New York Plebeian of 5 June 
1844. The editor of the Plebeian, Levi D. Slamm, as one of Gansevoort’s correspondents while 
he was in London. 
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Too practiced an orator to read the letter at once, Gansevoort first explained 
his mission to Kinderhook, then read the whole eulogistic letter which he aad 
“handed” Van Buren from the Tammany committee. He blandly rejzcted the 
notion that Van Buren had looked like “a disappointed man": 


No! His countenance was radiant with satisfaction. He retired for a short 
time, and returning said to me, "My young friend, my reply is written, 
now come and let us walk over the farm.” [Laughter and loud cheecing.] 
Judge for yourselves, I will withold it from you no longer. 


In his speech following his reading of the Van Buren letter, Gansevoort 
"re-baptised" Polk with a nickname which served the Party well that sum- 
mer: "Young Hickory." His peroration was vehemently pro-annexationist and 
(as behooved a Repealer) anglophobic: 


The indominable Democracy of New York have by this overwhe ming 
demonstration set an example to the whole Union — and we call upon. 
the Democracy everywhere to respond to it in like spirit and in like man- 
ner. We now proclaim from what is left of the state of Maine — what 
Webster and Ashburton, and other highly respectable gentlemen have 
left of it — [groans] — to Georgia, and from the Atlantic to the farthest 
confines of Oregon and Texas, that we are united and once more stand 
shoulder to shoulder. [Great cheering.] Past divisions are healed, former 
animosities are buried and forgotten. We are all brethren. Our only aim, 
our only endeavor in this coming conflict will be to emulate each other 
in penetrating furthest, and striking deepest into the ranks of the common 
enemy. [Cheers.] Our signal of battle is identical in spirit and almost in 
language with that which animated the haughty islanders at Waterloo. 
when they rushed to that final and irrestistible charge that sealed the 
fate of Europe. Let our war cry echo far and wide. The Democrate war 
cry is — "Up, Democrats, and at them." [Loud and enthusiastic cheering. 
and “Three cheers for Gansevoort Melville" which were given witk 
terrific effect.] 


With the Whigs all too accurately charging that the Democratic Farty 
was divided into anti-annexation Van Buren men and pro-annexation Polk 
men, the major strategy of Polk's advisers like J. George Harris, the editor of 
the Nashville Union, was to assert endlessly that all was harmonious within 
the party. They realized just how valuable an eastern Democretic o-ator 
would be in the West — particularly the orator who possessed Van Buren's 
letter to the New York Democrats and who could create a smoke-screen that 
made the cautious letter say what he — and Polk — wanted it to say. Ganse- 
voort was invited to address a Great South-Western Mass Meeting near Mash- 
ville on 15 August presided over by the aged Andrew Jackson h-mselt. He 
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left his law practice (such as it was) in the hands of his brother Allan and 
left on what turned out to be a two-month stumping-tour of the West. 

The campaign was a heady experience for Gansevoort. He stayed several 
days at Polk's house in Columbia, Tennessee, where he delighted in writing 
letters at the same table where Polk sat writing (Log 183). He visited Jack- 
son at the Hermitage, and even had tea with the Whig candidate Henry Clay 
at Ashland.’ On his way home he stumped Ohio in company with the annex- 
ationist Lewis Cass, who had gone into the Baltimore Convention as the 
strongest opponent of Van Buren and who was to receive the presidential 
nomination in 1848.% In October he made a slow progress from Buffalo to 
New York City, speaking daily and receiving many more speaking invitations 
than he could accept. Frequently he spoke for three or even four hours at a 
stretch, holding his crowds to the end ( Log 183-186). Anxious as he became 
about his neglected law-practice, he gave himself up to the excitement of the 
campaign. From Batavia on 10 October he wrote Allan: 


You see that I have taken hold in this state without delay — which judg- 
ing from your letters you will consider right as well as politic — Hang 
policy — My blood is up! 


At dozens of meetings in Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and New York, 
Gansevoort recited his assurances that the New York Democrats (and all 
Democrats throughout the country) were united — "whatever the voice of 
misrepresentation might say to the contrary." 14 At Dayton, for instance, he 
assured his “auditories” that “the Democracy of the Empire State were united 
as one man in support of Polk, Dallas and Texas.” He made his major blunder 
of the campaign at Elyria, where he carelessly followed his protestations of 
harmony with a slap at the New York “conspirators” like William Cullen 
Bryant, the editor of the Evening Post, who in a “Secret Circular" had urged 
many prominent New York Democrats to vote for Polk and Dallas but to 
support for Congress only candidates opposed to annexation. Gansevoort’s 
Repeal friend Horace Greeley gleefully broke the news of Gansevoort’s stra- 
tegical error in the Tribune on 12 October. Bryant's policy was not to reply to 


12 A letter from Gansevoort to Allan Melville on 13 September 1844 (in the Melville Collection 
of the Berkshire Athenaeum in Pittsfield, Massachusetts) tells of his reception by Clay at Clay’s 
law office and then at Ashland. 


13 On Gansevoort’s stumping with Cass see the letter to Allan on 29 September 1844, in the 
Berkshire Athenaeum. The letter from Batavia of 10 October cited below is also in the Berkshire 
Athenaeum. 

14 From the Nashville Union (until the election Polk’s official organ) of 16 August, as quoted 
in Croswell’s Albany Argus of 27 August 1844. The quote in the next sentence is from the Day- 
ton Empire, as printed in the Argus of 11 October 1844. 
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attacks, so Gansevoort's charges were hushed up in at least the Democratic 
papers, although after the election they burst out again.!5 

The next spring when Gansevoort began pressuring Polk to reward him 
with the post of marshal of the Southern District of New York, he succeeded 
in amassing a remarkable set of letters. For one of the last times, the Van 
Burenite Benjamin F. Butler recommended a man who was also acceptable 
to Edwin Croswell, the editor of the Albany Argus. Croswell wrote: 


He has made his own way by the force of his fine powers & his just per- 
ceptions of character & duty, to a position of high respectability and 
deserved prominence. . . . At all times, he has been a ready & efficient advo- 
cate of the Democratic cause. But in the late contest, he literally gave 
himself wholly to the great political duty of occasion.16 


William C. Bouck, an old friend of Gansevoort’s uncle Peter Gansevoort, 
and the Ex-Governor of New York, declared that he regarded Gansevoort 
"as one of the most promising young men in this state" and that "few o: his 
age deserve more from the Democratic party.” Erastus Corning assured Polk 
that “no person of his age in the Union took higher and bolder grounc” in 
the campaign of 1844. Lewis Cass wrote in Gansevoort's favor from Detroit. 
Daniel S. Dickinson, the new Senator from New York (soon at odds witk the 
Van Burenites), who like Cass had stumped with Gansevoort, urged Polk 
to reward him. Charles O'Conor, a Repeal friend of Gansevoort's, addsd a 
warm letter. Stephen A. Douglas declared that Gansevoort's appointment to 
some important office would be especially gratifying “to those of us waose 
good fortune it was to canvass the western country with him." Two dozen 
other prominent Democrats (almost all pro-annexationists) added their | 
voices. 

Despite his formidable array of supporters and his own acquaintance with 
Polk, the marshalship went to someone else, and by early May Gansevoort 
was despairing of any reward at all. On 7 May he wrote Polk (Log 195): 


Although the entire failure of my application (for public employment) 
has injured me more seriously than you can imagine both in the present 
and the future and has fallen upon me with stunning force, yet having ful 
faith that your personal feelings were throughout kind and friendly, anc 


1$ Both at the time of Gansevoort's appointment to the London en and at the time 5f his 
obituaries Whig papers recalled his attack on Bryant, and Hunkers like Edwin Croswell ir 1845 
and 1846 used bk ares to needle the Van Burenites (Barnburners). See for a few examples the 
Albany Argus of 2 August 1845, the New York Journal of Commerce of 31 July 1845, and 
Greeley's Tribune of 4 June 1846. 

16 These letters are in Gansevoort's file in the National Archives. Others are quoted in the Log 
194—195. 
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entertaining no doubt but that you have been guided in your decision by 
the enlarged views of what you deem to be sound policy, I acquiesce in 
the result without a murmur. 


Two more months passed before Polk offered Clatisovoodt the Secretaryship 
of the Legation at London. 

Gansevoort had undoubtedly earned a political appointment, but why 
Polk chose a post in London is hard to understand. As early as his Repeal 
speeches of 1843 Gansevoort had tossed out anglophobic references to Ire- 
land's oppression under “the hoof of the Saxon.” !7 In his 4 June 1844 speech 
Gansevoort had disdainfully referred to the Webster-Ashburton treaty, and 
as late as 17 October 1844, at Schenectady, he had denounced English policy: 


He showed that England was, as she ever has been, painfully alive to, 
and jealous of, the stately steppings of our young and growing Republic, 
and that she is insidiously attempting to check our territorial extension, 
and to increase her colonial possessions in America, and thereby acquire 
advantages over us by land and water, which no patriotic citizen of the 
United States can contemplate without becoming aroused to the danger 
with which it menaces us. But we cannot pretend to furnish even an out- 
line of this masterly speech. 


It is conceivable that Polk sent Gansevoort to England precisely because of 
his belligerent attitude toward England on the Texas and Oregon questions. 
Polk’s own position, as recorded in his diary, is quite as aggressive as Ganse- 
voort’s.!® As it turned out, one of Polk's problems in 1845 and 1846 was to 
prevent his Secretary of State Buchanan from undercutting his firm policy 
on the Oregon and compromising just as Webster had done with Ashburton. 
The minister under whom Gansevoort served, Louis McLane, was as much 
a “peace man" as Buchanan. Hardly more than a month after Gansevoort 
arrived in London, McLane wrote a tactful letter to Buchanan, suggesting 
that if Polk cared to promote Gansevoort to chargé d'affaires elsewhere — 
say Constantinople — Buchanan should "throw no impediment in the way" 
(Log 198). By 10 October 1845 McLane was more insistent (Log 199): 


. .. next to restoreing me to my home .. . the president could not confer 
upon me a greater favor than to give some suitable office to Mr Melville. 
Where is Constantinople? where the Consulate at Paris, or Havre? He 
would suit either of those places, and I suppose has a better title to either 
than the present incumbents. . . . I have only to add that I would not so 


17 See the New York Evening Post of 29 September 1843. 
18 From the Schenectady Reflector, as quoted in the 1 November 1844 Albany Argus. 
19 See The Diary of James K. Polk, 4 vols, ed M. M. Quaife ( Chicago 1910) x 1-8 and elsewhere. 
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urgently recommend the arrangement, if I did not believe it would be 
advantageous to the Public service. 


The correspondence continued during the rest of 1845. Finally on 4 May 
1846, only eight days before Gansevoort died, Minister McLane wrote pri- 
vately to Buchanan this frantic, indignant, outraged letter (Log 213): 


I am sorry you withhold your legitimate advice and interference in our 
foreign appointments, upon which the honor & welfare of the country and 
the dignity of the administration so much depend. Now, that I am writing 
you a letter, that you will have no occasion to show to any one, I may tell 
you frankly, that in not giving any heed to the allusion I early made to a 
functionary of this Legation, you have not treated me as I deserve, and 
you have exposed the P[resident] and his admn, to no amiable commen- 
taries, in many important quarters in this great metropolis. I confess that 
I have never before met with precisely his parallel, and, with a rhetorical 
extravagance of speech & manner, and truthlessness the most extraordi- 
nary, he is constantly doing things that I will not venture now to hint at. . 
The President himself is rather freely handled, as I learn, in places where 
his name ought never to be and, except in terms of respect; and altogether, 
unless now the fact that I had been somewhat known here before, the 
Legation would occupy no enviable position. These will gradually work 
their cure, and ultimately, no doubt, he will find a level at which he will 
be comparatively himself. For the last month he has been confined to his 
house, with what he represented to me as an affection of the eyes, and a 
consequent loss of sight! From his physician, however, I learn that his 
sight is not materially affected, & that his disorder is in some degree con- 
nected with the brain, and a state of nervous derangement, which if it 
should now come would not surprise me. I have never seen him since he 
came here that he was not in a mood painfully extravagant, as to all Men 
& all things; and now at this day if I had no option but to remain here, I 
would myself force a departure. So it is I have discharged my duty, & leave 
it to others to discharge theirs. Be assured of one thing; the P. will suffer 
more from his continuance here than I will. — 


The clearest notion of just what recklessness Gansevoort was accused of 
comes in this anecdote which the publisher George P. Putnam printed in 
1869 (Log 201): 


During Mr. McLanes visit to Paris [in December 1845], when this [Ore- 
gon] negotiation was in the most delicate condition and a war seemed to 
many inevitable, I was told that the Minister was invited by Lord Aber- 
deen to a formal diplomatic dinner, given to the leading foreign Ministers. 
In his absence, the Secretary, Mr. M, appeared in his place. Replying to a 
formal toast, "The President of the United States," the Secretary electrified 
the diplomatic circle by a Tammany speech, winding up somewhat thus: 
“I was one who helped to place Mr. Polk where he now is, and I know that 
he will not dare to recede from 54. 40!” 
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One can only conjecture about the excesses that McLane had referred to 
prior to this diplomatic outrage. Gansevoort may well have dwelt immodestly 
on his intimacy with Polk, perhaps making too much of the days he had 
spent at Polk’s house in Columbia. All his life Gansevoort had cultivated in 
private and in public “a rhetorical extravagance of speech & manner,” and 
he may in fact have been making warmongering speeches all over the “great 
metropolis.” Gansevoort the ardent Repealer and Democratic campaigner, 
whose speeches were full (as Greeley said) of “gas and glory” (Log 186), 
is recognizable in McLane's highly colored picture. But granted that Ganse- 
voort was a histrionic, glory-seeking opportunist, McLane's wrathful distress 
may owe nearly as much to his uncertainty of his own standing with the 
President as it does to whatever reckless oratory Gansevoort may have in- 
dulged in. As a strong peace man, McLane would have been disturbed by 
any assertive talk his Secretary might have made, especially since he was 
not at all certain that Polk was not as belligerent as Gansevoort, and since 
he was (to judge from Gansevoort's diary of 3 March) actually afraid that 
Polk was deliberately undermining his efforts to keep peace. Under the best 
of circumstances McLane could not have been happy with a subordinate 
whose loudly declared views on the major diplomatic question were opposed 
to his own. President Polk, knowing as he must have Gansevoort's personality 
and his anglophobia, even when desperate for a way to reward him should 
never have sent him to England, unless indeed in a deliberate effort to coun- 
teract McLane's obvious peacemaking propensities. But Polk's diaries give 
little sign that he might have tried so machiavellian a strategy; most likely 
his sending Gansevoort to England was quite simply a blunder. 

Yet the diary which Gansevoort kept from the first of the year until 5 April 
is not the diary of a fire-eating warmonger. There are sturdily patriotic pas- 
sages, hardly more aggressive than, say, some of Hawthorne's a decade later, 
in a peaceful time. There are many references to pleasant dinners and friendly 
chats with McLane — references in tones of respect and gratitude. There 
are pleasant social notes on Gansevoort's acquaintance with such English 
notables as Sir Robert Inglis and William Gladstone. One turns from Mc- 
Lanes frantic letters to Gansevoort's diary wondering just how many of 
McLane's accusations to believe. The Dictionary of American Biography 
cites McLane's well known “reluctance to cooperate with his fellows,” and 
adds that unless "he could dominate, he would refuse to ‘play the game.” 
The diary is the best evidence in Gansevoort's defense. 


The Journal 


1 
1846 
Miscellaneous Memoranda 

Mem. Feb 12 46. Mr & Mrs Russell — 20 or 21 
Grave’s End road, Regents Park. 
Mr Puinam. Knickerbocker Cottage, 64 
Mornington road, Regents Park. 

Paris 


Mch 16th '46. W= Pinkney Starke of S. C. strongly recommended to me zs the best 
house to stop at in Paris No 332 Rue St Honoré, Madame Fleurys — Terms — 
room 100 francs per month — Living 4 francs per deim including coffee at 7; p 8 
— Bkfst with wines, cold meat & salad at 11. Dinner at 5 o'clock — with wine — 
Starke tells me to mention his name to Mad Fleury — 


Bal Mabile 


Mr & Mrs G W Atwood & Capt Knight, 14 America Square Minories — Mr Dike- 
man, Brooklyn, 45 Upper Norton st, near Regents Park, introduced by Hon H C 
Murphy. Mr Colman, 24 Park st Blington & 56 Charing Cross. Dr (the inventor) 
72, Wilmington Square 


Horses 


Barker’s, Mason’s Yard, Duke street — a good place. 
St James’ — At Dents, late Osborne’s stables — they let hacks, buggy horses &c 
at 4 guineas per month. 
Son of Sir Edwd Bulwer at Lytton is (Mch 24, 1846) at the Hydropathic establish- 
ment Sudbrook Park, Petersham, Surrey — 


2 
Expenses. July 31st 1845, sailed on the Gt Western 

1845 Sundry Ward Gross amt 
Aug p. 115. 38 5 3 
Sept 4.19. 6 8.2.3 3215 8 
Oct 4. 9. 2 8.5.6 26/211 
Nov 3.12. 3 3. l 21 3 4 
Dec 4.6.5 1.18. 4 20 10 __ 
1846 

Jan 5. 2.10 18.17. 5 45 5 10 
Feb 4.17.10 5. 6 18 __ 4 
March 3.11.10 22. 9. 8 47 5 8 

f 
Apl 
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3 
À D 1846 


Thursday 1 January 

114 AM — rose — 

10 — was at Legation — worked busily till one — Then took an omnibus for 
the Bank, & called on Mr Joshua Bates * of the house of Baring, Bros & Co to ask 
him to discount the note Mr Jno Murray gave me for Herman's Mss, having now 
7 mos to run & being for £100 — After saying that he knew nothing about [no 
Murray, that “it was not in their line," that "it was not his business to discount 
Jno Murray's paper" & more to the same effect, I the meanwhile rem’g quiet, he 
ended by saying “if you will endorse it & if it should not be pd take it up I'll give 
you the money at 5%” — I promised, took a dft on Prime Ward & King for the pro- 
ceeds, thanked Mr Bates & came off. 

614 PM — went to the Legation again, worked for about a couple of hours, 
retd to my room & went to bed early. 

Christmas was kept up in London with great festivity — New Years day does 
not seem to be particularly honored in the observance. 


1 In 1849 Bates struck Herman Melville as "quite a jolly old blade" (Journal, 1849-1850 48). 
He later helped found the Boston Public Library. 


4 


Friday 2 January 
No 1 St James Place, London 


7 AM — rose, studied French 177 hours by candlelight. 

10 AM — went to the Legation (38 Harley st Cavendish Square). 

107% to 5 — very much engaged in preparing Despatches &c for the steamer 
of the 4th. Mr Geo Coggill of N Yk presented to me a letter from Bradford + dated 
Aug 21st. Wrote Genl Armstrong ? enclosing passport for my old schoolmate Henry 
Stone as Bearer of Despatches. Mr Abbott of Phila presented me a letter of intro- 
duction from Genl Armstrong. Dined at a chop house in Brook street — 2/4. Thence 
went to my room — worked until about 9 o'clock & then not being able to do any- 
thing satisfactorily, Invita Minerva went to bed — To-day it has been quite cold 
& for London singularly clear. 


1 Alexander W. Bradford (1815-1867) was a former classmate of Gansevoort's at the Albany 
Academy. Both Gansevoort and Allan Melville studied law in Bradford's office in New York City. 


2 Robert Armstrong of Tennessee was consul at Liverpool, 1845-1852. 


5 
Saturday 3 January 
734 AM — rose, wrote Allan & Fawcett ! by candle light. 
1 “F. Fawcett” was one of the "Democratic Republican Electors of the City and County of New 


York" who recommended Gansevoort for appointment as an examiner in chancery in December 
1842. 
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10 AM — went to the Legation, where I was busily occupied until 6 PM, when 
I dined with Mr McLane, a family dinner, and a very pleasant one, M- McLane 
being full of his visit to Paris — Sat an hour after dinner & then retd to my room — 

In the Despatch bag for the steamer of tomorrow 43 newspapers & 12 letters 
go from me to these persons — viz Newspapers — 15 to Mother (London Illus- 
trated News, Punch & Chambers Edinburgh Journal) 3 to Herman — 2 -o Helen? 
— 1 to R D Holmes — 1 to Mrs Shaw? — 1 to Mrs J Knox Walker — 4 to Mrs 
Andrew Stevenson — 1 to Chief Justice Shaw, 1 to R D Davis,* 1 to Edwin Cros- 
well,” 4 to Ritchie? 1 to Cramer,’ 1 to Augusta? 2 to Reverdy Johnsoa U S S,5 
2 Gen Cass U S S? 2 to Vice Presdt Dallas, & 3 to the President, the latter from 
Judge Shawdown cont[']g articles on Oregon in the Times — 

Letters — 1 to the Presdt, covering extracts from English papers or the Mes- 
sage & confined to its reception here among Americans & English — 1 to Herman 
covering £5 & informing him of Murray's having purchased his Mss — 3 to Allan 
together with a dft for £100 — 1 each to W E Cramer, Bradford, Bosworth, 
Ritchie, Fawcett, Col Dangerfield 1! & J S Carpentier (this last on his wish [wife?]). 

12 Midnight — went to bed. 


2 Helen and Augusta were sisters of Gansevoort Melville. 

3 Hope Savage Shaw was the wife of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Messachusetts, 
Lemuel Shaw. 

* Richard D. Davis was a Democratic New Yorker who had supported Gansevoort for examiner 
in chancery in 1842. 

5 Edwin Croswell (1797-1871) was the long-time editor of the Albany Regency's paper, the 
Albany Argus. He soon became an open enemy of the Van Buren Barnburner faction of New 
York Democrats. 

$ Thomas Ritchie was then editor of the Washington Union, the official organ of the 2olk admin- 
istration. 

7 William E. Cramer (1817-1905) was the son of the Democratic politician John Cramer, of 
Waterford, New York. 

8 Reverdy Johnson was a Whig Senator from Maryland. 

9 Lewis Cass, the Democratic nominee for President in 1848, had been Gansevoor?s stumping 
partner in Ohio in 1844. 

10 Joseph S. Bosworth was a New York lawyer and Democratic politician, formerlz a member 
of the state legislature. 

11 Dangerfield was the “late chargé d'affaires of Texas at the Hague.” Gansevoort had enter- 
tained him in London in November 1845. 


6 
Sunday 4 January 


8 AM — rose, shaved, dressed & read until 10 AM, when Mr Chs Baring 
Lander, Mr E M Dorr, & Dr Miles Mailey (the last of 11 Cork st & my physician) 
arrived as per invitation to breakfast. We waited a little for Mr C. W. Dayton of 
N Yk (father of Abm C Dayton who married Maria Tomlinson) who had also 
accepted but he not arriving, bkfst was brought up — tea, coffee, ham, boiled eggs, 
fried potatoes, a beefsteak & mutton chops — all well cooked, hot & nicelr served — 
The conversation was animated & they stayed until nearly one — 

1 PM — Walked out for an hour, retg stopped in at the Travellers & tried some 
Devonshire cider, while I amused myself with the Paris Charivari. The cider is not 
so good as our best New Jersey — 
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5 PM — Dined in my room — a cold dinner — read a little — studied a little 
French — ; 

7 PM to 8 — dozed on the sofa, with a great effort roused myself and arranging 
my toilette hastily, walked to Mr McLanes, where I found Mr & Mrs McLane, Miss 
Kitty, Miss Mary, Master James & Mr W B Wedgwood of N Yk whom I first met at 
Lexington Ky last September a year ago (Sept 1844) — had a most friendly chat 
with Mr McLane & at % p 10 went home, by way of Verrey's on Regent st — 

117; — Went to bed — cold night. 


Monday 5 January 
London. No 1 St James Place 


9 AM, woke unrefreshed & feeling dull & heavy. After a light bkfst read 
Dickens last Christmas book, "The Cricket on the Hearth" until it was time to go 
the Legation. 

11 AM — At the Legation — read Mr McLane Ellsworth's letter from Stock- 
holm in regard to the shabby conduct of his predecessor Mr Lay — Mr & Mrs 
McLane went at noon to Lord Ashburton's seat — the Grange — 70 miles hence 
to spend a few days — I felt very inefficient & did very little — 

3 PM — Lunched at Hancock’s in Rupert st — whence I walked home & 
studied French till 74 p 4. 

475 to 61% — Mr Lallemand — French Master. 

7 — Walked out for a little exercise. 

8 — Dined in my room on cold ham & a cup of tea — & feeling less stupid than 
I have all day, finished with pleasure ^The Cricket on the Hearth", & read 30 or 40 
pages of the 64 pp of Herman's forthcoming book which I recd today from Mr 
Murray. 

11 — Went to my bed room — my very little & particularly snug bed room — 
washed from head to foot — studied a little French & went to bed quietly. 


8 


Tuesday 6 January 

8 AM — rose — dawdled about till bkfst — 

. 1072 — At the Legation — recd letter from Ellsworth at Stockholm — He 
says he is getting "the blue devils" — 

1 — While quietly writing, to my surprise our Minister to Madrid, Washing- 
ton Irving walked in, lamenting Mr McLane’s absence from town. He is just from 
Paris. He sat down & we soon fell into an interesting conversation which lasted 
two hours. It gratified me much to see the obvious frankness with which he 
treated me, for which I must be indebted to Mr McLane. He spoke of the circum- 
stance “providential” as he called it of his appt by Mr Tyler, his residence at 
Madrid & the circumstances attendant on his retirement (his resignation went out 
in the last steamer) all with an ingenuousness which was delightful. He sd he had 
fired his Eve'g gun. He accepted my invitation to bkfst tomorrow mg with great 
cordiality — Asked his old acquaintance Mr Murray to meet him as I walked home. 

474 to 6 — French master — Dined in my room — To bed early. 
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Us 


9 
Wednesday 7 January 


10 AM — Washington Irving & Mr Jno Murray the publisher breakfasted with 
me. Mr I[rving] seemed very happy to meet the son of his old friend. They talked 
of old times, of old Mr M [urray], Scott, Rogers, Wilkie, Gifford, Lockhart &c &c. I 
listened. At 12 Mr M— went away & I read to Mr Irving various parts of the first 
10 chapters of Herman's forthcoming book. He was very much pleased — declared 
portions to be "exquisite", sd the style was very "graphic" & prophesied its success 
— This delighted me. 

1— We walked arm in arm to Wiley & Putnams where we parted. 

1% to 3 — Legation. Wrote Wm H Polk to Paris — 

3 — Took a walk in Regent st with Mr Irving, whom I like exceedingly. 

414 — was compelled to excuse myself from my French master. 

614 — Dined at the London Coffee House with Mr Aug Gifford Oakey & Mr 
Sutton of N Yk. A good dinner. Mr O—— a little boozy. We spent half an hour at 
Drury Lane Theatre, where we found a full house enjoying the Pantomime. 

12 — Went to bed. 


10 
"Thursday 8 January 


10 AM. Messrs Geo Coggill (the old gentleman), Chs. W. Dayton (Df[itt]o) 
& W. B. Wedgwood of N Yk & Mr Putnam of the firm of Wiley & Putnam break- 
fasted with me. Everything went off pleasantly. 

12 M to 3 — At Legation. Mr McLane retd from Lord Ashburtons today. 
Washington Irving came into the office & sat with me more than an hour. He told 
me the whole history of his acquaintance with Mr V B, his services to V B here, 
V B's offer to him of the Secretaryship of the Navy, which he declined, his sub- 
sequent reduced circumstances & application to V B in behalf of his brother & 
V B's “heartless, perfidious and inexcusable conduct” in that affair. His not answer- 
ing letters &c &c — Mr Irving went out in 1840 & voted openly for Gen Harrison, 
in consequence of his disgust at V B's conduct. 

475 to 514 — French master. 

6 — Met Washington Irving at Mr McLane's at dinner. We had a most agre- 
able meal. After dinner & coffee Mr I—— dozed in his chair & Mr McLane & self 
talked for a couple of hours about Canada, Mexico & the future of the U. S. He 
looks with fear to an enlargement of the power of the North as threatening the 
safety of the Union. Made my bow at 10. Left cards for Mr Willis & Mr Dennett. 

11 — Went to the Travellers club. 

2 AM — To bed — wrote Genl Armstrong today. 


Il 
Friday 9 January 
While breakfasting this mg Mr McLane & Washington Irving passed on their 
way to breakfast with old Mr Rogers the poet. 
11 AM — was at the office of the Legation, wrote until 174 PM, when leaving 
a card on Dr Gonsalez on my way, I walked via Regent st, the Strand &c to the 
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counting house of Baring Bros & Co where having drawn my monthly salary, ie. 
£34.8/8*, I had a talk with Mr Joshua Bates about Gen Cass’ war speech in the 
Senate. He made very light of it & him too — Walked back, stopping to lunch in 
the city — thus making about 7 miles foot exercise. 

4 to 47 — studied French. 

475 to 6 — French master. 

6 — Dined alone on beefsteak & potatoes, with tea for a change. Just as I had 
finished dinner, Mr Chas. F. Dennett of Boston, with whom my acquaintance is 
of the slightest possible description called & to my surprise with slender preface 
proposed to me to be his first groomsman on the 19th Inst, on which day he is to 
be married to a lady in Portman Square. On my avoiding a definite answer he sd 
that N P Willis (whose sister he Dennett had for his first wife) would stand up 
with him, as also Capt S——, B.A., but the lady desired to have me one also. He 
gave me an a/c of his life for the last 18 mos, sd the lady had a fortune, met her in 
Germany, friends opposed, overcame their opposition &c &c — evidently not a 
bashful man. He will call for an answer on Monday. 


12 
Saturday 10 January 


11 to 3 — Legation. Wrote Genl Armstrong. Washington Irving came in to 
see me & sat an hour and more in friendly conversation. He talked with much 
unreserve of his affairs & his literary labors, manner of working &c — The Hon 
W P Preble ! also called & sat half an hour. 

474 to 6 — French master — 

674 — Dined in my room — Handed the first 107 pp proof sheets of Hermans 
Mss to Mr Putnam? to read. 

Sunday 11th. This eveg met Mr Putnam at Mr McLane's. He expressed him- 
self much pleased, in fact delighted with the opening chapters, sd that they kept 
him from church, that it had all the interest of Robinson Crusoe, superadded to 
that of being a work of fact. He expressed his desire to publish it in N Yk in Wiley 
& Putnam's Library of choice reading. 


1 Preble was the former U. S. Minister to the Netherlands. 
2 George P. Putnam (1814-1872), the publisher. 


13 
Sunday 11 January 


1034. N P Willis came in & bkfsted with me. We had a long, friendly & I may 
almost say intimate conversation. He gave me many details of his literary life — 
the reason that he has of late years written in such a light & almost trifling manner 
— He says for years he has written for money alone. We talked about Mr Dennett's 
marriage. He asked me as a favor to himself to be his [( ]Dennett's[)] groomsman. 
I consented at once for I have a regard for Willis. 

1214 — I proposed to W. to walk down to Covent Garden & see W P Preble of 
Portland Me our late Min to the Netherlands. We sat with him an hour, during 
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which time he explained at great length his peculiar topic & hobby, the Atlentic 
& St Lawrence R R. I walked to Willis’ lodgings with him & parted, with a mvtual 
good understanding. 

274 — dropped in at the Travellers. 

6 — Dined in my room. 

814 — went to Mr McLane’s, where I found Washington Irving, Mr Colman, 
Mr Putnam, Mr & Miss Ware &c. 

1134 — went to the Travellers and amused myself in reading until 1 AM, 
when I walked home & quietly turned in. 


14 
Monday 12 January 


While bkfstg my tailor came in to see about making my diplomatic uniform. 
He has sent in an estimate for coat, pants, sword & cocked hat of £38.17. 

11 to 3 at Legation — had a confidential talk with Mrs McLane in rega-d to 
Miss W — simply stating to her as a matter of duty what I had heard from Pm, 
Ws, &c. 

3 — Accepted by note Mr & Mrs Harrison’s invitation to dinner for next Mon- 
day at 34 to 7. Left cards for Don Tomas Murphy, the Mexican Minister & his 
Sec of Leg — also on the Chargé of New Granada — walked across Hyde Park. 

414 to 514 — French master. Instead of taking a lesson every day, hereafter 
I am to take 3 a week. 

6 — Mr Putnam called agreably to appt. He sd that he should like to pcblish 
Herman's Mss in their "Library of Choice reading" and would publish it on joint 
a/c, or allow the author 1234% on the retail price of the book on each copy sold, 
making a settlement each July & January, & leaving it optional to settle wita the 
author to select either mode of settlement when the time shall arrive. He will 
publish it in March at 50 cts — This would on the 1272 principle give Herman 
674 cts on each copy sold. I anticipate a sale in the U. S. of not less than 5000 copies 
in 12 mos. He is to make his offer in writing tomorrow. 

674 — Dined solus in my room. 

7 — Mr. Dennett called. I signified my acceptance of his invitation to be his 
groomsman. Eve’g clear & cold — took a long walk. 


15 
Tuesday 13 January 


11 to 3. Legation — with the exception of 72 an hour that I was absent on 
Baker st with Mr Dennett who took me round to introduce me to Mrs Jaquier, 
who is a retiring lady like person. I was much delighted with her little grand- 
daughter “Mina” — 

3 to 5. Left cards personally on the French Min the Count de St Aulaire, Count 
Jarnac, the chancellor of the Embassy & the 2nd Sec'y, on the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor Count Dietrichstein & his two Secs of Em. Baron Koller & Baron Brenrer, on 
the Brazilian Minister & Sec of Leg, & on the Min of New Granada — also 5n the 
Miss Travitts with whom 1 sat an hour. 
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6 — Dined in my room — 

7 — Mr J Burrows Hyde called. He is from N Yk has been 3 or 4 years in 
Europe — a true patriot in his feelings — He looks forward to war — 

9 — Took a long walk — clear & beautiful night. 

1214 — went to bed. This mg Washington Irving came into the office to see 
me. He says that the project of a letter on the present crisis between the U. S. & 
England has grown cold upon his mind & that he has great difficulty in getting 
under way — has tried but can't succeed — I urged him not to relinquish the 
undertaking — 


16 


Wednesday 14 January 

Bkfsted alone — felt dull. 

10 AM — Watkins my tailor called. I agreed to give him £18.18 ready money 
for my uniform diplomatic coat & a pair of plain blue Saxony pants. The pants I 
will send to a gold lace man who for £2.13 will put lace on, best quality 134 inches 
wide — Sword & belt I have bought at trade prices £2.2 — Cocked hat with trim- 
mings will cost £3.7, making in all £27 — Watkins asked £38.17 for the whole & 
afterwards came down to £31.10 — Mr McLane pd £25 or 25 guineas for his coat 
which only differs from mine in having gold embroidery on the breast — 

1034 — called on Mr Putnam, to get him to alter the terms of his proposal to 
publish Herman's Mss in the U. S. He agreed to do so — 

11 to 3 — Legation, occupied in making a duplicate copy of a long despatch 
No 30 — 

374 — Lunched on a bowl of Mulligatawny soup 1/3 — 

374 to 514 — Left cards personally on the Neapolitan Minister, the Prussian 
Minister & Sec, the Sardinian Min & Sec, the New Granada Sec, the Min of Buenos 
Ayres, the Portuguese Min & Sec, the Spanish Min & Sec, the Chargé of the Han- 
seatic towns. Met Mrs Bates & walked home with her. 

914 — dined in Rupert st. 

674 — at my room—a good deal fagged out — feeling unable to do anything at 

734 — went to bed —— 


17 


Thursday 15 January 

7% — Burlington R. 

734 AM — used Dinneford’s Horse Hair glove & a pair of dumb bells before 
bkfst — read, wrote &c until i 

1034 — bkfsted — 

11 to 3 — Legation — hard at work — wrote Col W H Daingerfield — 

3 — Mr Meade of N Yk called — We looked at some lodgings together, & then 
lunched in Rupert st. 

4, to 614 — French Master — 

614 — dined in my room, solus., 

734 — Mr Dennett called. 

834 — I went in a cab to the house of Mr Jaquier 24 Baker st Portman Square. 
There I met Mr Dennett & was presented to Miss J — & Miss Louisa. Miss J. 
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(Mrs D that is to be) is very deaf, but most amiable, intelligent & propossessing in 
her appearance, I passed an agreable eve’g. Mr Dennett & I walked down New 
Bond st together & stopping in at Verrey's took some whiskey punck, while I 
listened to his glowing recital of adventures in Frankfort & other parts of Germany. 

1 AM — went to bed — 

18 
Friday 16 January 

On my way to the Legation, went round by “Morleys” ! to call or Mr Ros- 
well J Colt — had a few minutes conversation with him — 

11 to 34 of 4. Busily occupied at the Legation, principally in recording. The 
mails by the Acadia arrived — all well at home — I recd letters from Mother, 
Helen, Herman, Allan, Jos S. Bosworth, W E Cramer, Senator D S Dickinson? & 
Col W H Daingerfield. The news in the letters & papers — the great meeting at 
Tammany Hall on the 21st ult, all indicates the declining power of th» Wright- 
Van Buren faction — 

4 — Lunched. 

414 — called on Mr Putnam & finally arranged with him to publish "Typee' in 
the U. S. He will bring it out in 2 nos at 3/ ea in the “Library of choice reading.” 

514 — Saw Mr Murray on the same subject. Mr Irving has spoken tc him most 
favorably of the book. He promises the whole proof sheets by the 3rd prox, with- 
out fail — He says it will make a vol of from 220 to 240 pp. He will sublish in 
2 vos — 

6-814 — revised proof sheets of "Typee." 

814 — Went out to take a warm bath ret'g after a cup of tea went to work 


again. 
97 to 12 — "Typee' — finished revision of 107 pp. 
1 AM — went to bed. — 


1 Morley’s Hotel on Trafalgar Square was then a “second-class inn with first-class prices" 
(Field, 38-39). Hawthorne (English Notebooks, 211) found it "exceedingly spacious" and 
"more American than anything else in the hotel line" than he had seen in England. Gansevoort 
became friends with the Morleys. 


2 On 4 July 1844, Gansevoort and Daniel S. Dickinson, then Lieutenant Governor, spoke to the 
Cooperstown Democrats, with James Fenimore Cooper sitting on the platform with them. 


19 
Saturday 17 Jenuary 


On my way to the Legation, stopped in at Wiley & Putnam's, & my tailor's — 
also dropped in on N P Willis in his bedroom & had half an hour's talk. 

11 to 5 — Legation — made up bag for the Massachusetts which will sail from 
Liverpool on the 19th Instant — Wrote W E Cramer — Allan — Herman — Gen 
Cass, sending him also 4 English newspapers attacking his late war speech — also 
wrote the President covering Lord Jno Russells recent speech at Glasgow, & 
M. Guizot's speech on the affair of Texas & the Presdt’s re-assertion of Mr Munroe's 
doctrine of resistance to foreign intervention in American affairs — also sent 10 
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newspapers to Mother — 2 to Allan — 4 to W E C[ramer] — 1 to Mrs Gray — 1 to 
Mrs Polk — 1 to E Casserly 1 — 2 to Mr Bosworth — & 1 to Ch Jus Shaw — 

5 to 624 — French Master. 

674 — Dined solus in my room — 

734 — walked out to look at the shops, courts, & alleys between Covent Garden 
& the Haymarket on a Saturday night — the people marketing &c. 

10 — retd looked over The Cricket on the Hearth’ & retired at 11 — 

Mr McLane read me today great part of his private letter to the President of 
this date in reply to one recd by the last steamer — it is a strong peace letter — 
exhibiting some new views on the subject — : 


1 Eugene A. Casserly, the editor of the New York Freeman’s Journal, spoke together with 
Gansevoort in 1843 to Repeal meetings at Patterson, New Jersey, at Troy, New York, and prob- 
ably elsewhere. At the National Repeal Convention in New York City in September 1843 
Casserly was one of the secretaries, and Gansevoort one of the major orators. 


20 


Sunday 18 January 
At home until I went to Mr McLanes to dine. 
6 — There met N P Willis, Washington Irving, Mr Geo Peabody,! Mr Wedge- 
wood, & Mr——. A pleasant dinner — eveg others came in — 
1034 — Willis & self left & stopped in at Verreys where we chatted till mid- 
night over a bowl of hot rum punch. It was about 1 am, when I turned in — 





1 See Journal, 1849-1850 (47-48) for Herman Melville's meeting with this Mr Peabody, who 
told him that “Gansevoort rather shunned society” while in London. A letter (now in NYPL-GL) 
written by Gansevoort to Allan on 18 November 1845 explains the seeming contradiction 
between this diary and Peabody’s recollections: 

I am living very economically, denying myself all public amusements, and dining 

daily (wih rare exceptions} at chophouses, in order to secure the payment of 

Hasluck’s Dft, which will I think be secured by the savings which I shall have 

made on the 8th prox, when I draw my next months pay. If I do not manage it 

soon, I will not be able to do it at all, for so soon as the season sets in, “A Bing- 

ham” & white kid gloves will soon dispose of the few shillings which now linger 

in my pockets. For the same reason & with the same brain I have not yet pre- 

sented a single letter of introduction, and have as a general thing avoided Society 

with its long train of expenses. I shall continue to do this until the season opens 

when my tactics will change & I shall be a looker on in the fashionable circles." 


21 
Monday 19 January 


10 — Drove to 137 Regent st where I found the groom Mr Dennett quite 
ready, as also N P Willis, then to 24 Baker st where we got out & were presented 
to the bridesmaids. Willis & self rode to church with Miss Planché & Miss Taber our 
respective bridesmaids — St Mary le Bow church — ceremony wretchedly per- 
formed — succeeded by a very sumptuous déjeuner à la fourchette — music &c — 

It was 454 PM when I left Mr Jaquiers, with heartfelt wishes for the happiness 
of the married couple. Willis & self walked away together. 

674 — Drove to Mr & Mrs Harrison's No 20 Sussex Place to a splendid dinner — 
Sir Francis & Lady Myers, Mr & Mrs Carr, the Swedish Consul, Lady, daughter, 
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son & daughter in law, Mr & Mrs Phillips, Mrs Major Patterson, Mr Lee of Quebec, 
whom 1 had not met since 1836 when we travelled from Albany to Washington 
together,! the Superior of the order of Jesuits — a fat unctuous man & some others 
made up the party — The dinner was very handsome. My neighbor Mrs Patterson 
was the handsomest & most agreable woman present. Music after Dinner & before 
joining the ladies an animated discussion on the Oregon &c — I solus on my side 
— Lee drove home with me. 


1 This is the only information available about Gansevoort's trip to Washington in 1836. 


22 
Tuesday 20 January 


11 to 3 — Legation. Miss McLane retd from Paris last night, accompanied by 
Mrs Wolf & escorted by Mr Boyd & Lieutenants Bache & Overton Carr of the 
Navy. She expresses herself delighted, fairly enraptured with everybody & every- 
thing at Paris — | 

475 to 6 — French master. 

677 — Dined alone in my room — In the eve'g, endeavoured to walk off a head 
ache, and turned in about 11 PM — 


23 


Wednesday 21 January 
London. No 1 St James Place, St James’ 


814 AM — damp, dismal m’g. Yesterday at 11 Mr Irving left for Birmingham 
on a visit to his brother in law Mr Van Wart. 

11 to 374 — Legation. Mr W B Wedgwood called. I went into the parlour & 
sat a little while with Miss McLane & Mrs Wolff who is staying at the McLane’s. 
Wrote H W Ellsworth, our chargé at Stockholm, also Major Davezac ! chargé at 
the Hague, both long letters — also wrote Mr Grund ? our Consul at Antwerp — 
Dined in Rupert st. 

8 PM — Drove to Mr Jaquier's, where I found 2 or 3 people of the name of 
Merriwether & sat chatting for an hour or more — took tea with them. Little “Mina 
is one of the nicest children of her age I have ever met. I like her exceedingly — 
Thence drove (924) to Mr Taylor's 45 Hyde Park Square to a family party — had 
a pleasant talk with General Taylor about political matters & passed an agreable 
hour — thence drove to the Swedish Consul's to a party. 

107% — Found about 120 persons — many splendid women, was introduced 
to Baron Rehausen the Swedish chargé, Gen Count Rosen a Swedish officer & 
three unmarried daughters of the Consul. The dancing went on merrily. 1 had a 
nice chat with Mrs Major Patterson & am pleased with Baron Rehausen. 

12% left. Mr Lee of Montreal accompanied me in my cab as far as St James 
Place. 

1 AM — went to bed. 


1 Auguste Davezac and Gansevoort were fellow Repealers. For a brief biography of Davezac 
see E. A, and G. L. Duyckinck's Cyclopaedia of American Literature, Y, 660. 
2 Grund was the famous Francis J. Grund, author of Aristocracy in America. 
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24 
Thursday 22 January 


1 PM. At 1 PM, Mr McLane called for me in his carriage, a new & splendid 
turnout. Mr Boyd ! was there too, we drove to the House of Lords, all in full uni- 
form, sword at side, ent'g through a very long file of guards, halberdiers & others 
clad in ancient costume. We entered the Hall of the House of Lords & taking the 
places assigned to us in the Ambassadors Tribune, near the throne, had a fine view 
of the assemblage. The Duke of Wellington, the Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst & the 
Duke of Cambridge sat in conversation just under us. The Dukes of Argyle, Nor- 
folk, Richmond, Beaufort, Prince George of Cambridge, Earls Cardigan &c. The 
Bishops all were near. The Duke of Wellington had an expression of senility on his 
face. His Grace of Beaufort was the best looking man that I saw among the peers 
— Baron Rehausen the Swedish Chargé was kind enough to point out the celeb- 
rities, among others Mrs Norton ? the poetess, looking beautiful, a glorious woman. 
Among the many peeresses & their daughters present I saw but 3 or 4 fine faces — 
good busts in abundance — The Queen entered with the usual formality. She is 
very short fat & bloated in the face & neck.’ She read her speech admirably well. 
The Duke of Wellington standing at her left with the Sword of state. Next to him 
Prince Albert was seated. She recd the speech from the Lord Chancellor, & retd 
it to him. 


1 Gansevoort never liked J. Mac Henry Boyd. In his letter to Allan on 18 November 1845 
(NYPL-GL) he commented: "Mr. Boyd who was attached to this Legation by Mr. McLane has 
gone to Marseilles & it is uncertain whether he will return. He has not since my arrival done any- 
thing whatever in the Legation.” Ironically, Boyd succeeded Gansevoort as Secretary of the 
Legation. 

2 Caroline, Lady Norton, is best remembered as the author of the lines about the "soldier of the 
Legion" quoted in The Open Boat. 


3 Victoria's appearance probably owed something to her being several months pregnant. 


(To be continued) i 


Herman Melville through a Child's Eyes* 


By Mns Frances THOMAS OSBORNE 


HAVE BEEN ASKED by my family and by some of my interested 
friends, to record just as I have sometimes told them, the memories of 
my childhood visits to the home of my grandfather, Herman Melville. 

I have never written for publication before. My early efforts at poetry at 
the age of eleven burned out in one poem entitled “The Snow.” Mother sub- 
sequently sent it to Oliver Wendell Holmes, knowing that he would be 
interested in the literary attempts of a granddaughter of his old acquaint- 
ance, Herman Melville, when they were neighbors in Pittsfield. A highly 
prized letter from Dr Holmes to my mother is all that remains of this episode. 
The rest of my writings consist of letters to my children, giving them the 
good advice which is not often followed, and relating bits of home gossip so 
uninteresting that they are always destroyed upon reading. 

The trips which I made to my Melville grandparents from my home in 
East Orange, New Jersey, in the suburbs of New York, began when I was 
about five years old. I was eight years old when my grandfather died in 1891. 
These visits left such an impression that, though fifty years or more have 
passed, I can still see very clearly the timid little girl clinging to her mother’s 
skirts, making the big trip to the city and being left there often for several 
days or a week. 

One thing which strikes me now as quite significant is that, although I was 
a shy and timid child, I never felt the least bit afraid of my Grandfather 
Melville. His looks were awe-inspiring; he was tall and imposing; and his 
amazing beard and deep voice alone might well have frightened me. Many 
visitors to that household had cause to fear him but to me he was always 
gentle and I was never the victim of his moods and occasional uncertain 
tempers. He never revealed to me any of the impatience, and even anger, 
which he was known to have visited on various people with whom he came 
in contact. I was too small to criticize him, too young to be impatient with, 
and too trusting to incur his anger. 

My own father, when he first paid an evening call upon my mother, was 
dismayed to hear her father stride down the hall to the front parlor door 
and shout, “Young man, do you prefer oatmeal or mush for breakfast?” The 


* The author expresses her appreciation to Mr Stuart C, Sherman, Librarian of the Providence 
Public Library, for assisting with the editing and publication of these reminiscences. 
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question having the desired effect, the young man hastily bade the family 
goodnight, and mother wondered whether she would ever see him again. 

Although grandpa was always a mysterious person to me, there was no 
mystery whatever about my grandmother and my Aunt Bessie (Herman's 
daughter Elizabeth Shaw Melville). My grandmother I loved dearly. She 
never tolerated black hair ribbons on her grandchildren. She had been in 
mourning so often for members of her family that whenever her grand- 
children appeared in black she changed them to bright colors. Aunt Bessie 
was always ready to amuse me and often met me at the door to unfasten my 
coat and untie my muslin cap strings when I came back from walks. Although 
she was badly crippled with arthritis she was a remarkable person with a 
wonderful mind. When I was older she often took me to the theatre and to a 
French church and instilled within me a love for French which has given 
me pleasure ever since. 

I spent a great deal of time in grandmother's room cutting out paper dolls, 
painting, and listening to the stories my Aunt Bessie read aloud so well. I 
often wondered what grandpa could be doing for hours on end in his study. 
He slept in a large, double bed in the adjoining room connected by a little 
passageway. Sometimes I could hear him walking back and forth for a long 
time and I would think how much pleasanter it would be if he were walking 
in the park with me, a pastime which, except for one memorable occasion, 
was always most delightful. But the days when he paced up and down in his 
small study were not often the happiest ones for me, and surely not for him. 
He must have been walking off energy instead of turning to writing as a 
safety valve for smoldering fires. When he emerged he was usually quiet — 
too much so to be interesting to me. 

Grandpa once had a severe nosebleed while I was visiting there. It was 
the first time I had ever seen one and it concerned me greatly. Grandma said 
it was nothing and that it would soon pass. It was probably caused by high 
blood pressure. Mr and Mrs Melville each suffered from erysipelas and at 
such times the children were not allowed to visit. 

One walk in the park which stands out more clearly than any other, and 
which might have had a disastrous ending, took place on a lovely spring day. 
Our home was one of a long row of houses on East 26th Street, each exactly 
alike except for the number on the door, or perhaps for the tawny color of 
the cat walking on the iron fence in front. I suppose different kinds of people 
did really come out of those houses at times, but even that seemed an impos- 
sibility for their sameness was such that one imagined each to contain a 
grandfather, grandmother and Aunt Bessie, just like mine. 
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On the spring day of which I speak the tulips were in bloom in Madison 
Square and the warm air coming in my grandfathers study window must 
have coaxed him out, for he thought a walk in the park would be refreshing. 
I joyfully ran for my cap and waited while Aunt Bessie tied the strings. It 
was wonderful what she was able to do with her hands, so crippled were 
they with an incurable form of arthritis. At last the crisp bow met with her 
satisfaction and I took my grandfather’s hand ready for one of these walks 
which were always such a pleasure, for one never could tell what we might 
do or where we might go. Children in those days were not consuked as to 
what they would like to do best, and the uncertainty of grandfathe”s choice 
was one of the most interesting features of our expeditions. 

I seem to remember him wearing dark glasses that day. He often did, as 
the bright sunshine was sometimes too much for his eyes. I never quite got 
used to the glasses, which were rectangular with the corners cut off, and 
which made him look so different Y was always relieved when he took them 
off at home. 

We crossed Fourth Avenue and went to the square. I have wondered since 
whether Madison Square Garden took its name from the fact that there 
really was a garden there. Grandpa, as his grandchildren called him, always 
carried a cane so that his right hand was occupied completely. His left hand 
held my small one tightly and gave me great confidence. His long stride 
required fast trotting for me to keep abreast of him. We walked aloag, I talk- 
ing busily and he answering my questions with great, long, interesting words 
which sounded pleasant but had no meaning whatever for me. Sometimes 
he pointed with his cane to this or that or stopped for some reason known 
only to him. 

The tulips were gorgeous and we walked round and round the circle 
admiring them. Perhaps their beauty was overpowering, for grandpa let go 
of my hand and went to a nearby bench to rest. I continued to run around 
the circular garden. It had become a game by that time, and I had forgotten 
the tulips. So had grandpa. Perhaps by then he was off in some distant land, 
or on a rolling ship at sea with nothing to distract his thoughts. Wherever he 
was, there was no little granddaughter with him, She had ceased to exist. 
Tiring after a while of running continuously in a ring, I went to the bench 
on which I had last seen grandpa sitting. To my dismay he was gone, was 
nowhere in sight and had vanished just like the mysterious person I had 
always imagined him to be. There were a few men dozing bekind news- 
papers, all strangers, not caring the least about me. I was really frightened. 
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Running as fast as I could, I reached Fourth Avenue, just by chance and 
not by cleverness, as my relatives later insisted. Dodging a few horses and 
wagons, I crossed the Avenue and took the first street which luckily was 
Twenty-sixth Street. Running along in a panic by that time, I looked dis- 
mayed at the long, interminable row of brick houses. There was nothing to 
tell me which was which, for I was too young to know my numbers. I think I 
should soon have collapsed from sheer fright had I not at that moment 
caught sight of grandpa coming hurriedly down the steps of a nearby house 
closely followed by Aunt Bessie. That is the only time in my life that I ever 
saw my aunt move quickly. She had met grandpa at the door, ready to untie 
the cap strings and relieve me of their starchy discomfort when, to her 
horror, she found him alone. Their relief must have been great when they 
saw me in my non-stop flight, for grandpa later confessed that he had no idea 
of where or when he had left me. It must have been wonderful to have had 
an imagination strong enough to carry him away so far that he could lose a 
grandchild in the big city and never know it. After that day, Aunt Bessie 
used always to ask where we were going when we started forth. 

We took frequent trips to Central Park to see the animals. Experience 
made me cling tightly to his big hand, for to be lost amid lions and tigers 
would have been something too fearful to contemplate. 

There were occasions when grandpa would order a swan boat to take us 
about the lake and we would experience the delicious sensation of gliding 
about on the water. If you didn't turn your head you did not see the man 
behind you working the pedals to propel the boat and you could pretend he 
wasn't there, just the beautiful swan drawing you along. At that time I did 
not know enough to think what must have been grandpa's thoughts on those 
trips across the lake. Long voyages in pursuit of the monstrous whale, on 
stormy seas in rugged ships — what an absurd contrast! Yet, I know now that 
he thoroughly enjoyed these excursions. Had he not, we surely would not 
have taken them. 

Grandpa took great delight in the wax figures at the Eden Musée, the 
long since forgotten building on Fourteenth Street which housed the most 
remarkable people, people who appeared to be just like everyone else and 
yet in some indescribable way were not. I never knew just what the difference 
was until I was much older. There was a policeman in his smart uniform and 
large blue helmet; the newspaper boy, ragged, and yet so much cleaner than 
those I had seen in the streets; the old gentleman who sat on the freshly 
painted green bench looking at his trousers in dismay — these were all far 
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more interesting to me than the historical groups or royal families displayed 
in all their grandeur inside glass cases within the museum. Once, and only 
once, did I go down into the chamber of horrors below. The sight of the 
beautiful pale lady in the arms of the hideous gorilla was so terrifying tkat I 
never could be persuaded to go downstairs again. I couldn't believe that she 
was not real and I thought of her long afterward. Grandpa must Lave 
enjoyed my childish reactions, for we often visited the Eden Musée. I am 
sure he took great comfort and pleasure in his grandchildren, and he showed 
a side of his nature to us that no one else knew he possessed. My older sister, 
Eleanor, used to go to Twenty-sixth Street too sometimes, but, being okler, 
she was more easily left at home when domestic upheavals necessitated 
sending away one of the little girls for safekeeping. 

Grandpa had one delightful custom. Sometimes he would ask me to end 
him five cents. It would always be when he knew I had that amount ir my 
possession, having just been paid for picking stones from Grandma’s little 
garden, a penny for every time I filled a certain small gill measure. The first 
time grandpa asked me for a loan I gave up my nickel rather reluctantl~ for 
it had been just earned, but he returned it in the form of a dime. I had to have 
it explained that it was twice as much, for the dime looked so small and thin 
compared to my nickel After that I was always ready to lend my money 
whenever he asked for it, for it always came back with interest. 

If I had no fear of my grandfather, mysterious though he was, I had great 
fear of some of his possessions. He used to buy pictures, statuary, vases, or 
ornaments which pleased him, and one of these treasures was a more than 
life size bust of Antinous.* It stood on a tall white pedestal in the corner of 
the front parlor, draped with a long white net veil to keep the city dust rom 
settling on the beautiful features and curly hair of the young Roman. I had 
to pass the parlor door every time I went to the basement dining room and 
many was the time I scurried fearfully past the door, glancing hastily in, to 
see if the still, white figure would raise its inclined head to discover whc was 
going past in such a hurry. Once I tried going on tiptoe, but discarded that 
way as too slow a method, preferring the quick run which had the added 
advantage of breaking the ominous silence. 

The oil paintings of the Whalers, hanging on the stairway leading to my 
little room on the third story, was also something to contend with. I reached 
my bedroom at the head of the stairs after each trip, trying not to look back 


* This bust and two ums were given to the South Orange (New Jersey) Public Library brt their 
present location is not known. 
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at those fearful creatures destroying boats in their jaws and plunging men 
into foaming seas in a most frightening manner. 

On rare occasions I was allowed into grandpa's study — such a wonderful 
placel There was no wall space at all, just books, books, books. His huge desk 
had interesting things on it including a rolling ruler decorated with different 
varieties of green ferns, a large velvet pincushion mounted on an iron stand 
and a little black metal candlestick for sealing wax. I could play with any- 
thing on those days when I was invited into the study. Sometimes I piled 
books into houses on the floor. A set of Schopenhauer pleased me most — 
they were not too heavy to handle and of a nice palish blue color. I was not 
concerned with the contents. 

My games amused grandpa and when I had tired of them he would take 
me on his knee and let me pat his wonderful beaxd. He told me stories which 
I did not always understand. I enjoyed the sensation of sitting on the slip- 
pery leather chair in the safety of his lap. Once when I was alone, I stepped 
on the upturned foot-rest and the back sat up so suddenly that it alarmed 
me. But when grandpa was in it I discovered that it never behaved thus. 

There were days when it was stormy and we could not go walking, so a 
dusty, chill back porch enclosed in shutters provided a place for a constitu- 
tional. Grandpa would walk back and forth, I trotting alongside in this 
uninteresting spot until I suppose enough energy had been worked off to 
warrant going inside again. One of the redeeming features of the piazza 
walks was the sight of a blue and red china butterfly. I think it was intended 
to hold matches behind its wings and had come from “Arrowhead,” the Pitts- 
field home in the Berkshires. It was high in one corner and, looking very 
life-like to me, I always hoped it would fly lower one day so that we could 
touch it. The other intriguing thing was the music of the Aeolian harp on 
the windowsill. The wind blowing through it must have reminded grandpa 
of the wind in the rigging at sea. In White Jacket he mentions an Aeolian 
harp as a cure for the blues. 

As I think back on those happy days spent with my grandparents, other 
memories come to me. I recall the sight of my grandfather going off on a voy- 
age to Bermuda in a heavy coat and plush cap, with a bundle called a 
shawlstrap in one hand and the inevitable cane in the other. I also recall 
vividly the blizzard of '88 with the tremendous snow and deep slush which 
made it impossible for me to return to the suburbs for a week. The storm had 
started the day before as rain when my father took me to Twenty-sixth 
Street. The next morning I remember sitting in the window with grandfather 
watching the police haul the horses out of the drifts. I complained of the 
funny food, including condensed milk, which I had for the first time. 

These vivid recollections have given me much pleasure through the years, 
and it is my hope that they may be of some value to persons interested in the 
personal life of Herman Melville. 


A Note on Melville’s “Men who Dive” 


By Heyward EunucH 
Michigan State University 


OST CRITICS persist in identifying Emerson as one of the “men 

who dive” mentioned by Melville in a letter of 3 March 1849 to Evert 

A. Duyckinck, thereby flying in the face of Melvilles own explicit denial. 

Coming as it does just ahead of a "great whale" image in a letter written about 

a year before Melville is known to have begun Moby-Dick, the text has 

touched off suggestive interpretations which appear to go far beyond Mel- 
ville’s literal intentions. Here is the disputed passage: 


I love all men who dive. Any fish can swim near the surface, but it takes 
a great whale to go down stairs five miles or more; & if he dont [sic] attain 
the bottom, why, all the lead in Galena can't fashion the plumet that will. 

'm not talking of Mr Emerson now — but of the whole corps of thought- 
divers, that have been diving & coming up again with bloodshot eyes since 
the world began. 


In a letter in which Emerson is discussed repeatedly, precisely where we 
must ask, does Melville's disclaimer change the frame of reference? How 
may we separate Melvilles denotations from our own connotations? And, 
finally, if Emerson is not one of the men who dive, who then is? 

The reading of most biographers and critics has led to the establishment 
of a traditional interpretation which makes it acceptable to ignore or minimize 
Melville’s express denial. Thus F. O. Matthiessen and Van Wyck Bzooks 
separately make the unhesitating identification of Emerson as one o: the 
“men who dive.” ? Similarly, Perry Miller discovers a reference to Emerson 
in the very next sentence, while Charles Feidelson, Jr asserts that the 
“thought-diver” is Emerson.? But the surrounding text contains so much 
criticism of Emerson, that in as early a biography as Lewis Mumfords we 
find this attempt to reconcile the meaning of the passage with what comes 
before and after in the letter: “That justified Emerson: but except as one 
diver with another, Melville felt no kinship with him.” * Yet another approach, 


1 Merrell R. Davis and William H. Gilman, eds The Letters of Herman Melville (New Haven 
1960) p 79. 

2 F, o. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York 1941) p 185; Van Wyck Broozs The 
Times of Melville and Whitman (New York 1947) p 144. 

3 Perry Miller, "Melville and Transcendentalism,” Virginia Quarterly Review xxx (Autumn, 
1953) 569; Charles Feidelson, Jr, Symbolism and American Literature (Chicago 1953) p 158. 
* Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville (New York 1929) p 140. 
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that of closely examining Melville's syntax, leads Leon Howard to suggest 
that he was "not talking particularly of Emerson,” but of some larger group- 
ing.5 The difficulty of resolving what appears to be a contradiction in Mel- 
villes text becomes greater upon close study; indeed, William Braswell 
prudently avoids any use whatever of the passage in his article on Melville 
and Emerson.* Another note of caution is sounded in a second reading of the 
passage by Perry Miller: "Biographers, struck with the prophetic whale 
image, do not consider the character of the man to whom it was addressed.” 7 
This warning is followed by his suggestion that we retreat from textual 
interpretation in order to mount a fresh attack which might take into account 
the entire context of the letter: "We can now distinguish even if we cannot 
unravel a few of the strands in Melville’s tangle.” 

New evidence has now come to light which finally makes it clear that 
Duyckinck, the recipient of the letter, provides the key to unlock the dif- 
ficulty. It may now be shown that Melville is as good as his word, that his 
literal denial is perfectly valid, and that here he is not referring to Emerson 
at all. Ten years previously, almost to the day, Duyckinck wrote to his brother 
George a letter which contains an astonishing similarity. Evert began by 
reporting from The Hague a curious find in an archive: 


I stumbled over a coat of arms of the 17th century of the family Duyck- 
ing — near enough as terminations are always matters of uncertainty. 


After providing a drawing and a description of the heraldic symbols of pillars 
and ducks, Evert went on: 


Duyckinck means diving, — that is to say seeking the hidden pearls of 
truth — The pillar signifies stability — but we must twist the necks of 
those ducks — unmitigated ducks as were ever roasted. They might have 
been eagles, cranes, frogs, snakes, crawfish, anything out of Noah’s Ark, 
before ducks — The history of the matter is the design was taken from 
the name which means ducking or diving into the water, dipping, baptiz- 
ing — the Duyckincks Early Christians . . .8 


There can be no doubt that Melville was intimate enough with the 
Duyckincks to have been made privy to this odd item of family lore, at once 


5 Leon Howard, Herman Melville (Berkeley 1951) p 130; see also Jay Leyda, ed, The Melville 
Log, 2 vols (New York 1951) 1 292. 

6 William Braswell, “Melville as a Critic of Emerson,” American Literature, 1x (November, 
1937), 317-334. 

T Perry Miller, The Raven and the Whale (New York 1956) p 265. 

8 Evert A. Duyckinck to George Long Duyckinck, 4 March 1839, Duyckinck Collection, New 
York Public Library. 
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humorous and serious. Melvilles own passage, “I love all men who diz,” 
is clearly a reply to a lost comment by Evert. Melvilles debt to Evart 
Duyckinck during his Mardi period is now fully acknowledged by bi2g- 
raphers; the letter in question was written during Melville's first major sap- 
aration from him. Thus Melville’s comment, far from referring to Emerson, 
is merely an expression of inner kinship to Duyckinck and his cchorts in 
“Young America.” | 

The letter in question abounds in internal evidence which supports such 
a frame of reference. Beginning with a direct reply to Duyckinck's warning 
regarding Emerson, Melville comments upon the imminent inaugu-atior of 
General Taylor by mentioning “Old Zack," under which title he wrot a 
series of anonymous satires in 1847. Produced under the encouragement of 
Duyckinck, the pieces were printed by their mutual friend, Corneïus 
Mathews, then editor of the satirical magazine, Yankee Doodle. When 
Melville comments on General Taylor, he expands on the topic of ancestry 
in the same mock-heroic fashion: 


The truth is that we are all sons, grandsons, or nephews or great-nepaews 
of those who go before us. No one is his own sire.? 


Later, in this letter, Melville connects historical, literary, and socizl fancies 
when he suggests that were Shakespeare alive he might well have “made 
merry with him over a bowl of the fine Duyckinck punch . . ." 

The diver-duck-Duyckinck link also may be used to explain the remairder 
of the passage. Insofar as the personnel of Yankee Doodle were in the habit 
of referring to themselves as a "corps," the “whole corps of thought-div2rs” 
may refer to the members of the "Young America" movement, while “diving 
& coming up again" may signify a descent for literary talk into the Duyckinck 
cellar at 20 Clinton Place, from which — thanks to the excellent punca — 
one might well emerge with "bloodshot eyes." Lastly, "since the wor.d began" 
may refer not to the origin of this sphere, but to the founding of the Lite-ary 
World by Evert Duyckinck and Cornelius Mathews in 1847. ElsewLere, 
Melville makes precisely this association, tripping himself when he confesses 
to Duyckinck 

. . . for me, I shall write such things as the Great Publisher of Mankind 


ordained ages before he published "The World"— this planet, I mean — 
not the Literary Globe.1° 


® Davis and Gilman, p 78. 
10 Melville to Duyckinck, 14 December 1849, in Davis and Cilman, p 96. 
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On the whole, Melville tended to accept the criticism of Duyckinck and 
his fellow New Yorkers who regarded Emerson as “full of transcendentalisms, 
myths & oracular gibberish," agreeing that he was "cracked right across the 
brow," but insisting that he was truly "an uncommon man" nevertheless. In 
complaining that Emerson was overly cerebral, Melville comments: 


His belly, sir, is in his chest, & his brains descend down into his neck, & 
offer an obstacle to a draught of ale or a mouthful of cake. 


In the matter of Emerson and cakes and ale, Melville concludes: “Ah, my 
dear sir, that's his misfortune, not his fault." It might be argued in Melville's 
behalf that the same case can be made against a tendency which sometimes 
occurs among even the best of his critics. 


11 Davis and Gilman, p 80. 
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PART III, CONCLUSION 


Rupert BROOKE 
A draft of Sir Winston Churchill’s obituary of the poet. 


One of the gifts of Sir Winston Churchill (1876-1965) was to give perfect expression to the 
emotions stirring many hearts at a moment of national concern, Such a moment was the death 
of Rupert Brooke (1887-1915). Churchill wrote for the Times of April 26 1915 the obituary of 
the poet which, soon famous itself, made him a symbol of heroic youth to a whol» generation 
of the English-speaking world. Brooke himself only shortly before his death had sxpressed in 
five sonnets entitled “1914” the loving and sacrificial feeling for England that the First World 
War evoked in its early months. The statesman and the poet each voiced, in prose and in verse, 
the feelings shared by all. The 1914 sonnets and the Churchill obituary fused into almost a 
single expression of patriotism. 

The son of a notable statesman, Lord Randolph Churchill, Winston Spencer Churchill was 
born to a political career. After Harrow School and the Royal Military College zt Sandhurst, 
he saw active military service. In 1900 he entered Parliament, in which he rapidly made a name 
for himself as he also did in several cabinets. He was not at first a brilliant speaker except in 
prepared addresses; with experience he mastered extemporaneous debate. In 1911 he became 
First Lord of the Admiralty, dedicated to readying the British fleet to meet any German challenge. 
He continued in this office until May 1915. When war came his policies were successful in 
confining the German fleet, but his strategy for capturing Constantinople led to the Gallipoli 
campaign, which for various reasons not all within his control was a costly failure. His experience 
in the First World War and between the wars prepared him for his heroic role as prime minister 
in the Second. 

Rupert Brooke was a striking personality. His unusual good looks, his keen mentality and 
wide interests, and his talents as a poet attracted a host of friends at Rugby Schcol and Cam- 
bridge University and later in London. His close emotional relationships, however, were insecure 
and somewhat tortured. It was to resolve a complicated love-affair that he made a trip to the 
South Seas in 1913-1914. He returned to England only a few weeks before the octbreak of the 
First World War. After surviving some bad fighting at Antwerp in the autumn of 1914, he was 
taking part in the ill-fated Gallipoli expedition when he died of septicaemia aboard a French 
hospital ship in the Aegean on April 23 1915. 

Among Brooke’s unusual friends was Sir Edward Marsh (1872-1954), for many years 
Churchill's private secretary at the Admiralty. Marsh was the originator and editcr of Georgian 
Poetry, the anthology that between 1912 and 1922 launched so many poets. He as also, in a 
limited but thoughtful way, a benefactor to many young artists, novelists, musiciars, and theater 
folk. He knew and corresponded with everyone, and the Berg Collection is fortunate to have 
acquired his correspondence files. With them came the original manuscript 5f Churchill’s 
obituary of Rupert Brooke. ` 

Churchill had taken an immediate interest in the poet when they first met at tħe end of July 
1914. They were brought together several times afterwards by Marsh. Churchill had been 
instrumental in getting Brooke a naval commission and had been ready to assist him to a Staff 
appointment shortly before he died. The First Lord was deeply concerned over his illness and 
through despatches to the Admiralty heard at once of his death. 
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American Literature 


Joms Erot 
The first American edition of The New Testament, 1661, a copy for presentation. 


The oldest American book in the Berg Collection was printed in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in 1661. Appropriate to the Puritan tradition, it is a translation of the New Testament into the 
language of the Massachusetts Indians by John Eliot (1604-1690), variously known as the 
Indian Apostle or the Indian Priapa Eliot came of yeoman stock and was educated at Cam- 
bridge University, where he took his A B degree in 1622. Religious conviction carried him to 
Boston in 1631. In Massachusetts Bay he dedicated himself to the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of the Indians. He also had literary inclinations and was one of those who made the metrical 
version of the Psalms that was the first book printed in New England, in 1640, and is famous 
as the Bay Psalm Book. 

Eliot was a scholar and with devotion studied the local Indian language for two years before 
he attempted to preach to the Indians around Boston. Along with Christianity he brought them 
kindliness and practical help, establishing settlements where they could be taught English 
bandicrafts, book-learning, and self-government. 

Eliot's aim was to put essential documents into print in the Indian language. The first of these 
is believed to be a catechism, printed in 1653, and a version of the Psalms, 1658, no copies 
of which survive. The magnum opus was a translation of the whole Bible, which was completed 
at the end of 1658. The Cambridge printers, Samuel Green and Marmaduke Johnson, began 
setting up The New Testament in 1659 and completed printing it two years later. The entire 
Bible was ready in 1663, the first to be printed on the North American continent. Eliot did 
further translating and publishing and made remarkable progress in converting the Indians to 
Christianity. His pious work was, unfortunately, undone by King Philips War (1675-1676). 
By the mid-eighteenth century, the several thousand Indians to whom Eliot had ministered so 
tolerantly had been reduced by the white settlers to one family. 

Some forty copies of The New Testament, Cambridge [Massachusetts] 1661, were sent to 
England for presentation to Charles II and others. Charles had been restored to his kingdom a 
little over a year before, and his first interests were never Holy Writ and Indians. The presentation 
copies contain an English title-page preceding the Indian (which is decorated with a diamond- 
shaped figure) and a dedication in English to Charles. Only some two dozen such can be traced, 
of which one is exhibited. The Berg copy, which lacks the blank leaves, was formerly in the 
possession of Sherborne School, one of the oldest public schools in England, which according 
to tradition was founded in 705 A D. The volume is bound in contemporary calf. 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


A holograph of Mahomet. 


For a generation after the Declaration of Independence English critics made the easy jibe 
that there were no American books worth reading. In the year that Cornwallis surrendered, 
however, there was born an American writer who was to give the United States, if not literary 
independence of England, at least literary representation. Washington Irving (1783-1859) 
was the son of a successful New York merchant of English origin. The boy's education was 
desultory; for this he compensated by wide reading. His approach to his chosen profession 
of the law was also desultory. He enjoyed society, travel, especially two years in Europe, and 
writing. The Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle, 1802, Salmagundi, 1807-8, and A History of New 
York, 1809, with their gentle satire, made him well-known in this country and ultimately in 
England. The shock of his fiancée’s death in 1809 darkened his life for half a dozen years. 

In 1815, on behalf of the family business, Irving went to Europe again and remained seventeen 
years. Business failure put him seriously to work as a writer. He gathered material in England, 
Germany, France, and Spain, where he settled from 1826 to 1829. He became absorbed in 
Spanish civilization and history, about which he did considerable research and some of his best 
writing. After three years in London as a secretary at the United States ministry and a decade 
at home, he returned to Spain as American minister from 1842 to 1846. 
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The manuscript of the life of Mahomet on display grew out of Irving’s broad interest in 
everything connected with Spain. The story of its acquisition by the Berg Collection & an 
encouragement to patient collecting. The Collection had long had over a hundred pages of 
notes which Irving made for Mahomet and His Successors, published in two volumes in 1850. 
Then twenty years ago it obtained an incomplete manuscript of 167 pages of the first volame, 
comprising chapters 1—2, 6-22 and parts of chapters 48-49. Half a dozen years ago it compxeted 
this manuscript by obtaining the missing portions, amounting to some 340 pages. With thi:. last 
purchase came an additional hundred pages of notes. The Berg manuscript seems to be the 
earliest draft and is copiously corrected. The text was also largely rewritten between this draft 
and the published version. 

The New York Public Library has a close connection with Washington Irving, who was the 
first president of its oldest component, the Astor Library. The Library has an outstanding cullec- 
tion of Irving first editions, manuscripts, and original letters in its Hellman, Seligman, A-ents, 
and Berg Collections. The Berg Collection has some forty manuscripts, fragmentary and 
complete, and nearly a hundred original letters. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 
A holograph of The History of the Navy of the United States of America. 


The beginning which Washington Irving made for international recognition of American 
letters was greatly developed by James Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851). His novels introcuced 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic to the frontier, the wilderness, and the Indian. These 
materials were familiar to Cooper from his youth at Cooperstown on his father’s immense 
property in the wilds of New York State. They were instantaneously popular with readers of 
fiction in such novels as The Pioneers, 1823, The Last of the Mohicans, 1826, and The P airie, 
1827. 

Cooper was also master of the novel of the sea. After an unsuccessful sojourn at Yale Univrsity, 
he shipped before the mast in 1806 in preparation for a career in the United States Navy, in 
which he served from January 1808 to January 1811. Again he knew his materials at first hand 
and captivated his audience with such sea novels as The Pilot, 1823, and The Red Rover, 1828. 

Out of Cooper's naval experiences also grew his desire to write the first scholarly history of 
the United States Navy. Previous histories had been undocumented and partisan. He examined 
existing documents, sifted evidence, and exercised impartial judgment. On display is the -nanu- 
script of his history, which covers the years from 1636 to 1812. Although incomplete and. con- 
fused, the holograph runs to some four hundred pages. Each leaf is written on both sides and 
heavily corrected even though type was set from it (or certainly part of it) for the first elition, 
Philadelphia 1839. 

Cooper enjoyed controversy and litigation, in which he was involved through his History as 
well as on other occasions in his career. Yet his life was highly successful: he was happy-in his 
marriage and in his family; he was prosperous; and he was one of the eminent novelists of his 
time in international esteem. During his lifetime he was translated into Danish, Dutch, Fzench, 
German, Italian, Norwegian, Spanish, and Swedish. 

The Berg Collection is fortunate in having excellent Cooper holdings. It contains a good run 
of his first editions and the holograph manuscripts of two of his novels as well as two ckapters 
of a third and a fourth complete novel in the hand of an amanuensis but much correc-ed by 
the author. 


Wurm CuLLEN Bryant 
The first edition of The Embargo, 1808. 


Descended on both sides from the earliest settlers in New England, William Cullen Bryant 
(1794-1878) spent his youth in Western Massachusetts. The beauty of the countryside made 
a deep impression on him and was a vital influence on his future poetry. He was precocious, 
and his parents gave him the best local education. As his father, a physician, was keenl- inter- 
ested in politics, the boy heard at home much discussion of a larger world than Cummington 
and even Massachusetts. 
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Bryant's precocity, his talent as a versifier, and his father's pride in his son's achievement were 
all factors in his first publication, the anonymous Embargo, or Sketches of the Times; a Satire. 
By a Youth of Thirteen, Boston 1808. The poem expressed the hostility of New England 
toward Thomas Jefferson, for the area was hard hit by the president's Embargo Act of 1807. 
The act forbade all trade out of American ports in the hope of ending the war between England 
and France. The scurrilous personal attack on Jefferson hardly reflects the knowledge of a 
youth of thirteen. The little pamphlet has survived in fewer than a dozen copies. The one 
displayed is uncut. The poem is written in heroic couplets in the eighteenth century tradition. 
When the poet was older and famous, he much regretted the publication, 

Bryant attended nearby Williams College for a year and then read for the bar, to which he 
was admitted in 1815. His chief interests, however, were literary, not legal. He abandoned the 
epigrams of Pope for the responsiveness to nature of Wordsworth. He wrote his most famous 

oem, "Thanatopsis" in 1811, but none of it was published until 1817. His collection of Poems, 
1821, brought him wide notice. As volume after volume came from his pen, he won an interna- 
tional place for American poetry as Irving and Cooper had won it for American prose. 

In 1825 Bryant moved to New York City, his home for the rest of his life. He went into 
journalism on the Evening Post in 1826 and remained with it as editor all his active career. He 
was an influential figure in politics and carried the Post from the Democratic to the Republican 
side over the issues that led to the Civil War. He was one of the eminent figures in New York 
City for half a century. 

The Berg Collection has an outstanding run of Bryant first editions. Its modest holdings of 
twenty manuscripts and seventy letters are only a small part of the Bryant materials in The 
New York Public Library. 


Razrx WALDO EMERSON 


A holograph of the essay “Of Beauty.” 


The first American philosophical essayist to be prized by the world at large was Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (1803-1882), who was almost as well known for his poetry as for his essays. Since 
1635 the Emersons had been scholarly, thinking people who had contributed many ministers to 
New England, and Waldo Emerson showed the family aptitude early. At Harvard University, 
where he worked to pay his expenses, he was poet for the Class of 1821, In 1825, having 
taught in the interim, he went on to the Divinity School. Though he was ordained in the 
Unitarian Church in 1829, he resigned his pipa the Second Church, Boston, in 1832 
because the independence of his thinking turned him from doctrinal theology to religious self- 
enlightenment. A year’s travel in ana increased his emancipation and made him personally 
acquainted with Coleridge, Wordsworth, and above all Carlyle, whom he introduced to Ameri- 
can readers. 

Emerson’s intellectual and moral independence was now complete. In 1834 he made Concord, 
Massachusetts, his home for the rest of his life. He kept good company, for enough Transcen- 
dentalists — those who believed in the primacy of the individual and of the spiritual over the 
material and empirical — lived there to constitute an informal club. He also spent much time 
out of doors; he read voluminously and kept notes on his reading and his thinking in his journal. 
The journal was a source for his public lectures. In tum the public lectures became rough drafts 
for the published essays. 

An example of this progress is seen in the manuscript “Of Beauty,” 107 pages long. It is 
written on two different kinds of paper, stitched into a notebook, and shows several different 
paginations. It displays the gradual growth of a lecture that was often delivered in the series 
known as The Conduct of Life, apparently begun in 1851. It demonstrates the emergence of 
a publishable essay from a lecture. “Of Beauty” appeared in The Conduct of Life, 1860. The 
manuscript is the most important of some thirty in the Berg Collection, which also has 113 letters 
and outstanding holdings of first editions, many of them presentations. 

The manuscript once belonged to James T. Fields, Emerson’s friend and the publisher of 
The Conduct of Life. In 1873 in Boston Fields gave it to another visiting lecturer, George 
MacDonald, the Scottish poet and novelist, best remembered as the author of At the Back of the 
North Wind and The Princess and the Goblins. On this lecture tour MacDonald met Emerson. 

Gradually Emerson became famous on both sides of the Atlantic — or infamous with those 
who held his views heretical. His moral ideas more than any other’s affected American thought 
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of the midcentury, especially on such an issue as slavery that was to rend the nation. His vokimes 
of poetry and of essays disseminated his insistence on individualism, self-reliance, and. self. 
improvement. In his latter years, even when his mental abilities were much impaired, he was 
held in veneration as the great American thinker. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
A holograph notebook, 1858. 


The emergence of Nathaniel Hawthome (1804-1864) from the somber seclusion of h:s life 
in Salem, Massachusetts, into the fulfillment of his marriage to Sophia Peabody (1809-1871) and 
from hackwork to international fame is a happy chapter of American literary history. His 
inheritance, his life, and his work belong to the New England tradition. After graduating in 1825 
from Bowdoin College, Maine, he returned to Salem to share the isolation of his mothe- and 
sisters. He tried to make a living by writing. It was tedious and ill-paid work to supply stories 
to annuals and periodicals like The Token and the New-England Magazine. His book, 
Fanshawe, 1828, which may be the first American novel about life in a college town, sank with 
hardly a ripple and with a hundred dollars of the author's invested in it. He later destroyed as 
many copies as he could — and thereby created a rarity for book collectors. His first volume of 
short-stories, Twice-Told Tales, 1837, met with no greater success. 

Though around the end of 1837 he met his future wife, Hawthorne was unable to marry 
Sophia for another five years. They lived in Concord, Massachusetts, and Emerson and Thoreau 
were their constant companions. In 1846 the novelist received a political appointment -o the 
customs house in Salem. Though a change of administration brought the sinecure to an acrimo- 
nious end in 1849, he had had three years of security for writing and he had collected the 
materials for his two great novels, The Scarlet Letter, 1850, and The House of the Seven Cables, 
1851. These romances, as he called them, took his reputation across the Atlantic. He was well 
received in England when President Franklin Pierce, a friend from Bowdoin days, appointed 
him consul in Liverpool in 1853 in gratitude for campaign services. The literary fruit of his 
seven years abroad was The Marble Faun, 1860. He was able to write no more fiction af-er his 
return that year to America. His last years were made tense by his inability to progress with 
the beginnings he made on several novels. 

On display is the manuscript notebook which Hawthorne kept in Rome from March 11 to 
April 22 1858. On the latter day he recorded the impression made upon him by the fun of 
Praxiteles in the Capitoline Museum: “It seems to me that a story, with all sorts of fun and Dathos 
in it, might be contrived on the idea of their species having become intermingled wih the 
human race. . . ." His response led to The Marble Faun. 

The Berg Collection is rich in materials relating to Hawthorne. It has practically a complete 
run of all his first editions, including Fanshawe, a great many of them presentaton copies. It 
contains fifteen manuscripts of minor importance and over 225 letters. In addition there are 
thousands of pages of letters and diaries of Mrs Hawthorne's that are packed with information 
about her husband. 


Henry WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


The first edition of Outre-Mer, 1833-34, in original wrappers. 


The well-regulated life and confident poetry of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882) 
present American Victorianism at its happiest. He was born of old New England stock aad into 
comfortable circumstances. Graduating from Bowdoin College in 1825, in the same class as 
Hawthorne, he wanted to devote himself to writing, for which he had shown much aotitude 
since childhood. Parental objections to a career so precarious, however, sent him off to Zurope 
from 1826 to 1829 to prepare for the professorship of modern languages at Bowdoin. For six 
years he taught there and then traveled again in e in preparation for a similar position at 
Harvard University in 1836. For almost twenty years he taught and wrote in Cambridge, until 
in 1854 he resigned from the university to devote all his time to writing. He engaged -n anti- 
slavery activities, the only cause which fully aroused him. Twice he experienced deep personal 
tragedy: both his first and second wives died prematurely. Otherwise he lived out his =venty- 
five years calmly and happily. 
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On display is the rarest of Longfellow first editions, Outre-Mer; a Pilgrimage Beyond the Sea, 
Boston, 1833-1834, two parts in the original wrappers. These sketches in the manner of Washing- 
ton Irving are the impressions of his visit to Europe. This copy was presented to George 
Washington Greene (1811-1883), whom he had met in Southern France. They traveled together 
and remained devoted and mutually helpful friends all their lives, Greene held the first chair of 
American history to be established in this country, at Cornell University in 1871. 

The Berg Collection contains almost all Longfellow’s first editions, many of them presentation 
copies. It also has more than twenty manuscripts, though none of importance, and nearly 150 
letters. : 


Jon GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
The first edition of Moll Pitcher, 1832. 


Though he has sunk below the level of esteem in which he was held fifty years ago, John 
Greenleaf Whittier (1807-1892) is still a poet to remember. He was a man who rose to the 
challenge of his generation in the cause of anti-slavery, and his most memorable poems are 
connected with it. The sturdiness of his Huguenot, Puritan, and Quaker forebears can be traced 
in the moral earnestness of his thinking and in the persistence with which he obtained an 
education and made himself a writer. 

Whittier's Quaker parents were more interested in the work he did on their Massachusetts 
farm than in his schooling, which was scanty but which he supplemented by wide reading. 
He wrote poetry, which e in local papers. Only then, when he was twenty, did his 
parents send him to Haverhill Academy. Helped by the editor William Lloyd Garrison, he was 
able to make a start in journalism in 1829. With his conversion to abolition in 1833 he found a 
cause to which to devote for thirty years his powers as poet, editor, and political agent. He sacri- 
ficed much and suffered much in the struggle against slavery. After the Civil War he devoted 
most of his energy to poetry. In the decade of the 1860s he reached the peak of his poetic 
power and of his fame. His last years were peaceful, and he was held in high esteem. 

The Berg Collection has an extensive run of Whittier's publications, including the anony- 
mous Moll Pitcher, a Poem, Boston 1832. This romantic and tragic New England legend is the 
only one of Whittier’s publications that can be considered hard to come by. The Berg copy 
lacks the wrappers. The poet himself disliked the poem and excluded it from his collected 
works; yet he plundered parts of it to put in other work, Though the Berg Collection has only 
half a dozen minor Whittier manuscripts, it holds more than seventy original letters. 


Epcar ALLAN PoE 
A copy of The Prose Romances, 1843, in original wrappers. 


- The tragic ingredients in the history of Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849) have fascinated readers 
as much as his poetry and his short stories. His parents were actors. His father disappeared in 
1810; his mother died in 1811 in Richmond, Virginia. Edgar was pe by the Allans, a 
prosperous local family, who were kind to the boy. They took him with them to England in 
1815 for five years. At an early age he began to write verses. In 1826 the Allans sent him to 
the University of Virginia, where he drank, gambled, and ran up large debts. He had already 
been crossed in love by the disapproval of the girl's parents. Mr Allan called him home after 
one term. 'The young man ran away from Richmond and enlisted in the U S Army. 

At this time Poe began his literary career with an anonymous collection of poetry, Tamerlane, 
1827. The little pamphlet is now one of the most sought-after rarities of American literature. 
The poet succeeded in the army, but not at West Point, which he attended from July 1830 
until February 1831. Mr Allan disowned him. With two more volumes of poetry to his credit 
he decided to devote himself to literature, both poetry and prose. He contributed to periodicals; 
he edited magazines in Richmond, Philadelphia, and New York; he achieved a wide reputation, 
but he was continually in financial difficulties. A little alcohol carried him a long way from the 
normal, In 1836 he married his thirteen-year-old first cousin, Virginia Clemm. She died in New 
York of tuberculosis and poverty in 1847. Poe was emotionally distraught and depended heavily 
upon alcohol. Two years later he died under distressing and mysterious circumstances in 
Baltimore. 
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Despite the internal and external pressures of his life, Poe produced remarkable poetry and 
established American preeminence in the short story. It was a form that appealed to him and 
of which he made himself the greatest master of the time. His work was especially appreciated 
by the French. 

It was the difficulty of interesting a publisher in a collection of his short stories that produced 
the rarest of all Poe's first editions: The Prose Romances. . . . Uniform Serial Edition. No. 1, 
Containing The Murders in the Rue Morgue and The Man That Was Used Up, Philadelphia 
1843, When publishers proved reluctant, he decided to try bringing out a story or two at a time in 
pamphlet form as the Uniform Serial Edition. Each number was to be a complete entity priced 
at twelve and a half cents. For the first — and only — number he revised two stories that had 
previously appeared in E One was his famous “Murders in the Rue Morgue.” Only 
some ten copies of the pamphlet are now known, possibly no other in such pristine condition as the 
one on view. 

The Berg Collection of Poe first editions is extensive. It contains two copies of Tamerlane 
and several presentation copies of his other books, including the dedication copy of The Raven 
and. Other Poems, 1845, inscribed to the future Mrs Robert Browning. It also has specimens 
of his manuscripts and ten original letters. 


Orrver WENDELL HOLMES 


A broadside and an autograph letter. 


The Amiable Autocrat — to borrow an affectionate term for Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809- 
1894) — is one of the lesser but endearing figures of the great days of New England. His life 
stretched across every decade of the nineteenth century and he had few idle moments: he was 
famous as a professor of anatomy and Poon at the Harvard Medical School from 1847 
to 1882 and as a master of the essay and of verse, both serious and light, from “Old Ironsides” 
in 1830 till his death. In addition he wrote many medical po a novel, a travel book, and 
a biography. His work radiates the geniality of the good-hearted man with an unchallenged 
position in his world. 

The Holmeses and their connections had been prominent around Boston for generations. The 
Autocrat was educated at Phillips Academy, a: Harvard College and Medical School; 
and the hospitals of Paris. After a few years of practice he took up the teaching of medicine. 
He was constantly writing on both medical and literary subjects. With every publication his 
reputation was enhanced, and by the time of his death he had more than fifty-six separate 
publications to his credit — to say nothing of ephemeral articles. He made a highly suitable 
marriage, which produced in his namesake one of the most eminent justices of the United 
States Supreme Court. Throughout a long and busy life he seems never to have Jost his kindness, 
always to have brought the humor and salt of his personality into his public and private com- 
munications. 

The Berg Collection is strong in both the public and private communications. It has large hold- 
ings of printed materials, including many of the ephemera that have dwindled to a few known 
copies. On display is an example that also illustrates Holmes’s happy aptitude for producing the 
right words for the special occasion. “Hymn: The Word of Promise, (By Supposition), An Hymn 
set forth to be sung by the Great Assembly at Newtown, Mo. 12.1.1636” [Cambridge 1886] was 
prepared to heal a breach that had opened in 1827. The poet's father, the orthodox Reverend 
Abiel Holmes, and his liberal parishioners at the First Church, Cambridge, had come to logger- 
heads over matters of church government. The parish split in 1829; Abiel Holmes died in 1837; 
in 1886 his son wrote the "Hymn" for the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the First Church, the first occasion in almost fifty years on which the parish met together. 
The poet had twenty-five copies of his "Hymn" printed in broadside, and only three have 
apparently survived. 

The cordiality of Dr Holmes's disposition is further illustrated by the letter shown here written 
on September 17 1888 to the English poet and critic Sir Edmund Gosse (1849-1928). Gosse 
had written the eminent American in great excitement. He had just discovered that he was 
descended from the Rev John Hancock of Lexington, Massachusetts, and hence a connection 
of Holmes's. With his customary charm the American welcomed Gosse as "my dear cousin" 
and remarked, "It must have been your Massachusetts blood which attracted me and others 
of the same stock to you with a feeling that you were or at least might be one of us. Not that 
we are so much better than other folks, but that there is a certain natural affinity between those 
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whose blood came from the same soil, who have been nourished more or less on Indian corn 
for a generation or two. . . .” Holmes seldom failed to put the stamp of a pin personality on 
his letters, of which the Berg Collection is fortunate to possess nearly a hundred. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


A presentation copy of Uncle Tom's Cabin, 1852, in the presentation binding. 


No figure in American literature is more associated with the anti-slavery movement than 
Harriet Beecher Stowe (1811—1896), and no book more than Uncle Tom's Cabin. Her back- 
ground and early life provided her with moral energy, if not education and the habit of accuracy. 
She was the daughter of a hell-fire Presbyterian clergyman, later the first president of the 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati. She grew up amid religious interests and good causes, 
for five of her six brothers were clergymen. In spite of her educational limitations she taught 
in her sister’s school in Cincinnati and began writing at the same time. She married Calvin E. 
Stowe, the professor of Biblical literature at her father's seminary, which was deeply committed 
to abolitionist activities. She herself was slow in becoming involved. When her husband was 
called to Bowdoin College in 1850, however, her commitment to the cause was sealed by the 
controversy over the Fugitive Slave Act. 

It was the urging of her brother Edward Beecher and his wife and the encouragement of 
her notorious brother Henry Ward Beecher and of her husband that spurred her to devote 
her pen — her only weapon and the only thing she could contribute, for the Stowes were 
extremely poor — to the anti-slavery cause. She pens a novel that developed into Uncle Tom's 
Cabin; or Life Among the Lowly. The story was first published in 1851-52 as a serial in the 
National Era, a Washington, D C, anti-slavery paper. It appeared in two volumes in 1852, pub- 
lished in Boston by J. P. Jewett, an abolitionist. A few copies were especially bound with gilt 
stamping of an entirely different design from the usual blind stamping on the covers and spine, 
with all edges gilt, and with the cabin scene in gilt on the back cover as well as the front. 

One of these copies, accompanied by a note of presentation to Charles Kingsley (1819-1875), 
the English clergyman and novelist, is displayed. The note was written March 20 1852, the very 
day of publication; the date makes this gift earlier than other dated copies. “The author of 
these volumes," Mrs Stowe wrote Kingsley from Brunswick, Maine, "desires by presenting 
them to acknowledge the deep sympathy with which she has read Alton Locke & Yeast. . . . The 
author trusts that she is sending these volumes to one who will appoi & sympathise with 
the purpose for which they are written.” The gift was obviously cherished by Kingsley, who 
wrote his name and “from the author” on the free front endpaper of both volumes and inserted 
the letter into volume one. 

Though Uncle Tom's Cabin was a tremendous success both in the United States and England, 
Mrs Stowe herself made only a modest sum from it. She made nothing, for instance, from the 
many dramatizations. The fame she won and the feeling she aroused against slavery more than 
compensated her for the financial rewards that others gained from her work. She was more 
an object of vituperation in the South than a dispassionate view of the novel justifies. Her own 
apt at justification, À Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin, 1853, was a failure: it purported to pre- 
sent the documents on which she had based the story but in actuality she accumulated most of 
her evidence after writing the novel out of a few impressions gathered in Kentucky, much hear- 
say, and heated emotions. 

Mrs Stowe continued to write copiously but never with the same acclaim, though she remained 
a noted figure on both sides of the Atlantic. She thrived on controversy. From childhood an 
admirer of Byron's poetry, she gained the confidence of Lady Byron. In her book on the poet 
and his wife, Lady Byron Vindicated, 1870, written after the latter's death, she rocked England 
by allegations that Byron's half-sister had been the mother of one of his children. The facts are 
still being disputed by scholars. Mrs Stowe's last days were mostly spent in the South, ironically 
enough, in Florida. 


Henry Davi» THOREAU 
A holograph journal, 1846. 


A protégé of Emerson, Henry David Thoreau (1817-1862) spent his life mostly in and around 
rural Concord, Massachusetts. From childhood his closest contacts were with nature. He taught 
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school or tutored for several years after graduating from Harvard University in 1837. Emerson 
introduced him into literary circles in Concord, where he found congenial minds with Trans- 
cendental interests. Occasionally he traveled, as far afield as New York City, Maine, Cape Cod, 
and Minnesota before his death. 

Thoreau was a solitary man. He was most at ease alone, living with the land, animals, the 
weather. It was on Emerson's property beside Walden Pond that for over two years in 1845-47 he 
occupied the cabin he made with his own hands. There he observed; he read; he thought; he 
recorded his impressions and ideas in his voluminous journal. There he wrote his first book, 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, 1849, a digressive account of a dory trip taken 
with his brother in 1839. He also collected the experiences and impressions on which he based his 
best known book, Walden; or, Life in the Woods, 1854, perhaps the supreme expression of Trans- 
cendentalism. 

On display is one of Thoreau's journals, some 250 pages long, kept in a ledger. The first entry 
is headed Walden, April 17 1846. Seventy-nine pages later, at August 31 1846, begins the account 
of his first trip to the Maine woods, from which he was to develop the long narrative essay 
“Ktaadn,” published in the Union Magazine in 1848. The ledger is believed to be a survivor — 
perhaps the only such — of the rough journals, from which he developed the well-known revised 
journals now in print. The Berg Collection is fortunate in its Thoreau materials: it has five presen- 
tation copies of A Week, including Bryant's, Emerson's, and Hawthorne's, and one of Walden; 
a couple of dozen manuscripts, many of considerable importance; and over thirty-five letters, 
some copied in Emerson's hand. 

Thoreau believed in putting his independence of thought into political action. In 1846 he 
refused to pay his poll tax as a protest against slavery and the Mexican War. He was briefly put 
in jail. The experience led to his famous essay on civil disobedience, which is still of influence 
as an instrument of social protest. He was the first American to defend John Brown publicly in 
1859. The defense of Brown was his last great cause, carried on at fever pitch, perhaps because 
he was slowly dying of tuberculosis. 


James Russet, LOWELL 


A presentation copy of the Commemoration Ode, 1865. 


The career of James Russell Lowell (1819-1891) was one of privilege, service, and accomplish- 
ment. He came of a family in prosperous circumstances that had produced businessmen, jurists, 
and ministers. He himself graduated from Harvard University in 1838 and from the Harvard 
Law School in 1840. It was the poetess Maria White, who was to become Mrs Lowell in 1844, 
who confirmed his intention to be a writer and who awakened his interest in the anti-slavery 
movement. He published a volume of verse in 1841, another in 1844, and in 1843 started a 
short-lived periodical, the Pioneer. He had other editorial positions but serious trouble with 
his eyes curtailed his work. 

After the death of three of his four children and of his wife, Lowell absorbed himself all the 
more in causes and in writing. He succeeded to Longfellow’s professorship at Harvard in 1855 
and was on the faculty of the university until 1886. He became the first editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly in 1857, the year in which he made a second happy marriage. He was constantly pub- 
lishing poetry, essays, and criticism. In 1877 he was drawn into a diplomatic career by an 
appointment as minister to Spain, a post once held by Irving, and later to Great Britain. One of 
his English friendships led to his being the godfather of Virginia Stephen, later Mrs Woolf. As 
man of letters, teacher, and diplomat he was popular and respected. 

Though old to fight in the Civil War himself, Lowell was vitally interested in the events that 
led up to it and in the course of the war. When Harvard honored the 590 alumni who had fought 
on the Northern side, he paid them poetical tribute in what critics have acclaimed his noblest 
poem. On display is one of the fifty privately printed copies of Ode Recited at the Commemo- 
ration of the Living and Dead Soldiers of Hervard University, July 21, 1865, Cambridge 1865. 
Though like the Gettysburg Address, the Ode was not an immediate success, it is now acknowl- 
edged to be some of the finest poetry to come out of the Civil War. It was first published 
anonymously in the Atlantic Monthly for So 1865 without the moving stanza on the 
recently assassinated president that was added to the private printing. The copy on display — 
only thirty-four copies are now traceable — was presented by Lowell to Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson (1823-1911), the Unitarian minister and author who had been colonel of the first 
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Northern regiment recruited from former slaves. In thanking the poet, mee hailed the 
Ode as “the first of American poems, thus far.” The original boards and label are in a striking 
state of preservation. 

The Berg Collection has an excellent run of Lowell first editions; some fifteen manuscripts, 
both poetry and prose, though none of major importance; and some 220 original letters. 


HERMAN MELVILLE 


A presentation copy of The Whale, London 1851. 


An adverse fate dogged the life of Herman Melville (1819-1891) and the reputation of his 
books for years after his death. Though he came of distinguished New England and New York 
State families on both sides, his education was neglected by his mother when his father died 
bankrupt in 1831. He went early into work which dia not satisfy him. In 1839 he shipped as a 
cabin boy for Liverpool and. saw something of England. His next sea experience came in 1841 
when he joined the crew of a whaler bound for the South Pacific. After a year aud a half he 
deserted in the Marquesas, found himself in an earthly paradise but involved with cannibals, and 
escaped to Tahiti, where he lived pleasantly for several months. Making his way north to Hono- 
lulu, he worked as a clerk for some weeks before he enlisted there in the U S Navy in August 1843 
aboard the frigate United States. After fourteen months on a man of war, in October 1844 he 
arrived in Boston with the materials for Typee, 1846, Omoo, 1847, Mardi, 1849, Redburn, 1849, 
White-Jacket, 1850, Moby-Dick, 1851, and Billy Budd, not published until 1924, stowed in his 
imagination, 

The adventuresome part of Melville's life was over. At first his romances were popular, except 
in missionary circles. He married, lived in New York e and then settled in Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Moby-Dick, however, did not sell well, and his later books were practically disregarded 
by the public. Failure made him shun society, and from 1866 till 1885 he worked in obscurity as 
a customs inspector in New York City. He was almost completely forgotten by the time of his 
death. For decades his work was unread in his own country until a revival of interest, beginning 
in the 1920s, grew so enthusiastic that at last he came into his own as one of the great American 
novelists and author of what may be the greatest American novel, Moby-Dick. 

Though the Berg Collection does not have outstanding Melville holdings, which can be 
found ee in The New York Public Library, it has a remarkable copy of the first edition 
of The Whale, London 1851, which precedes by approximately a month RA American edition, 
Moby-Dick; or, The Whale, New York 1851. The half-title of the English edition reads, “The 
Whale; or, Moby Dick,” reversed in the title of the American. The novel is dedicated to 
Hawthorne, of whom Melville had seen much in the Berkshires while he was writing the 
book and Hawthorne was writing The House of the Seven Gables. Richard Bentley, the 
English publisher, bound the first edition in bright blue cloth covers, elaborately blind 
a and with a white back-strip stamped almost its full length with a whale in 

ilt 


The copy on display is in remarkable condition and, furthermore, was presented with an 
affectionate inscription on January 6 1853 to John C. Hoadley, who within the year was to 
become the author's brother-in-law. The dates involved suggest that the copy may have been 
Melville’s own — or certainly one of his carefully guarded author's copies. 


Warr WHITMAN 


The first edition, first issue of Leaves of Grass, 1855, with the Horsell ticket. 


No one can be called a one-book man with mere aptness than Walt Whitman (1819-1892). 
After 1855 his whole literary life was devoted to developing, rearranging, revising, and augment- 
ing Leaves of Grass. Prior to that year he had taught school on Long Island, despite the fact that 
his own education had ceased when he entered his teens. His family, of Dutch and English 
strains, had been more familiar with manual skills like farming and carpentry than with intellec- 
tual occupations. He also worked in a printing office and on many newspapers and magazines 
in Brooklyn, New York, and New Orleans. He had written criticism, special articles, and fiction, 
none of it noteworthy. It is one of the phenomena of American letters that an undistinguished 
journalist should so suddenly develop into a great poet. 
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About 1848, however, Whitman found new material in his personality, his beliefs, his aspira- 
tions, and expressed himself in a new form of verse, an unrhymed cadence, that was peculi y 
appropriate to his informal character and to the whole spirit of American life. He made, indeed, 
a uniquely American contribution to the art of poetry, which has been enormously and inter- 
nationally influential. He gave it voice in the protean collection of poems which he called Leaves 
of Grass from its first publication in 1855 to the ninth in 1891-92, the last to appear during his 
lifetime. These editions, their variants, and their “annexes” were published in Brooklyn, Boston, 
New York, Washington, London, Philadelphia, and Camden, New Jersey, and successively gath- 
ered together under the all-embracing title. 

Whatever sotu paton Whitman followed after 1855 — journalism, volunteer nursing of 
wounded Union soldiers, clerking in government offices in Washington — bis preoccupation was 
with Leaves of Grass. There was considerable outcry, natural for the times, against what was 
considered the vulgarity and lubricity of some of the poems. But the poet had his defenders as 
well: Emerson, William D. O'Connor, Moncure Daniel Conway, John Burroughs, Richard 
Watson Gilder, R. M. Bucke the Canadian doctor, and a group in England led by Anne Gil- 
christ and William Michael Rossetti. By the end of his life Whitman had become one of the 
benevolent deities of the American literary scene and his home in Camden, New Jersey, a 
shrine. 

It is in connection with Whitman's English public that the copy of the first issue of Leaves 
of Grass, Brooklyn 1855, on display is unusual. It is one of those rare copies — by some reports 
only three can be traced in the United States — which Whitman sent to England for b in 
1856. These can be identified by the presence of a label over the ornamental rule on the title-page 
reading: London: Wm. Horsell, 492, Oxford-street. 

The New York Public Library is rich in Walt Whitman printed materials, manuscripts, and 
original letters through the gifts of Mr Oscar Lion and of Dr Berg. In the Lion Collection is one 
of the most desirable of all Whitman items, the "Blue Book," that copy of Leaves of Grass, 
Boston 1860-61, containing the ques manuscript corrections for later editions. This was the 
very volume which, coming to the attention of puritanical Secretary James Harlan, cost the 
poet his clerkship in the Department of the Interior. It is now being reproduced by The New York 
Public Library through a generous grant from Mr Lion. 


Marx Twain 


A dedication copy of The Prince and the Pauper, 1882, on China paper and in 
special binding, presented to Susie Clemens. 


The American frontier of the mid-nineteenth century — very different from the frontier of 
James Fenimore Cooper — shaped the life and work of Samuel Langhorne Clemens (1835~ 
1910). His father had pushed west from Virginia, and the boy grew up between 1839 and 
1853 in Hannibal, Missouri, a village on the b of the Mississippi. There he went early to work 
as a printer's apprentice and learned to write on his brother’s newspaper. In 1853-54 he used his 
skills to work his way to the East and back, In 1857 he began his four years on the Mississippi 
as apprentice pilot and pilot. From river jargon he borrowed his pseudonym, Mark Twain. The 
Civil War drew him briefly and ingloriously into the Confederate Army. After a try at prospectin, 
and mining in Nevada, he became a reporter on the Virginia City newspaper and by 1864 he Yd 
reached the West Coast. His experiences were invaluable to American literature. He had stored 
away enough to talk and write about for half a century with some foreign travel to supplement 
home impressions. 

As a lecturer and writer, Clemens made an instantaneous impression. He brought to the world 
at large the high spirits and burlesque humor that he had learned on the frontier. With book 
after Book he widened his audience in this country and in England. His career was a success 
story. Despite the critical controversy over the possible restraints put upon his work by Mrs 
Clemens, whom he married in 1870, his family was notoriously happy. It was only when the 
deaths of his wife and two daughters left him emotionally alone toward the end of his life that 
the pessimistic side of his thinking was shown to the public. 

The copy on display of The Prince and the Pauper. A Tale for Young People of All Ages, Boston 
1882, is a memento of Clemens’ domestic happiness. It is one of a few of the first edition — he 
recollected six or eight — that were especially printed on China paper and bound in white cloth 
stamped in gilt with gilt top-edges to be presented by the author. The novel was dedicated 
“To Those Good-Mannered and Agreeable Children, Susie and Clara Clemens," and the Berg 
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copy, with an inscription “to that good-mannered and agreeable child,” was given Susie at 
Christmas 1881. The sudden illness and death of Susie at the age of twenty-four in 1896 when 
Clemens was in England lecturing to pay off debts was a blow from which he never recovered. 

The Berg Collection is strong in Clemens materials. Its holdings in printed items, including 
many variant bindings, are virtually complete. There are fifty-five manuscripts and typescripts, 
some of them very minor and others of mE importance, like the manuscript of A 
Connecticut Yankee and a corrected typescript of Following the Equator. In addition there are 
almost four hundred original letters. 


Larcapio HEARN 


A holograph translation of a tale by Théophile Gautier. 


One of the exotics of American literature is Lafcadio Hearn (1850-1904), and not unnaturally 
he himself was interested in exotic writers, literatures, and lands. To his father, a surgeon in the 
British army, is attributed English, Irish, and & touch of gypsy blood; to his mother, Greek, Arab, 
and Moorish. Born in the Greek islands, the boy at the age of seven was left by his parents on 
the hands of an aunt in Dublin. After an attempt to educate him for the priesthood, she shipped 
him off to New York in 1869. 

Hearn drifted out to Cincinnati, where he barely kept alive on menial jobs. Handicapped by 
his small stature, nervousness, and the loss of sight in one eye, he was always nids shy. 
He nourished his mind by reading omnivorously and by writing. He began to publish articles in 
Cincinnati papers and by 1874 was a regular reporter and the editor of his own short-lived 
journal Ye Giglampz. In 1877 his curiosity took him to New Orleans to live. 

At this period Hearn's interest in exotic literatures and places became dominant. The style 
and subject matter of Théophile Gautier (1811-1872), the poet, critic, and novelist, fascinated 
him, and he translated "Avatar: a Most Fantastic Romance,” one of the French master's colorful 
tales, partially as an exercise in style and craftsmanship, partially to earn something from the 
translation. ^I never could find a publisher for it, however," he recalled later, "and threw the 
MS away at last in disgust." Though biographers have taken Hearn at his word, the manuscript 
of 219 pages has survived. Signed and dated 1878, the manuscript on exhibition is not likely to be 
the first draft, but it is heavily corrected. He did not include the story in his translations of tales 
from Gautier entitled One of Cleopatra's Nights and Other Fantastic Romances, 1882, the first 
book of his to be printed. The subtitle of the volume is plainly derived from that of "Avatar." 

After a happy decade in New Orleans, his natural restlessness and the lure of strange lands 
began to stir in Hearn. He went to live in Martinique from October 1887 to May 1889 and dis- 
tilled his impressions in Two Years in the French West Indies, published in 1890. 

It took less than a year for Hearn to recognize that the mechanized metropolis of New York, 
to which he returned from the Tropics, was not for him, despite its fascinations. Believing that 
he would be happy in the East, in March 1890 he set out for Japan. The last fourteen years of 
his life were Japanese in interest and spirit. Though he was not entirely content as a teacher at 
the Imperial University of Tokyo, he became a Japanese citizen, married a Japanese wife, had 
children, and wrote delightfully about Japanese ways. 

The Berg Collection is strong in Hearn materials relating to Japan. The run of his books is 
nearly complete. There is the manuscript of a long Japanese short-story, "The Red Bridal,” and 
fifteen manuscript notebooks concerning things Japanese. In addition there are some eighty of 
his letters, more than half written from Japan. 


STEPHEN CRANE 


A presentation copy of Maggie [1893]. 


Perhaps no other writer of fiction created such a place for himself in American literature in 
so brief a career as Stephen Crane (1871-1900). the Cranes were an old and distinguished 
family: a Stephen Crane signed the Declaration of Independence. The writer's father was a 
Methodist clergyman and raised his son in a strict and pious atmosphere. The boy reacted against 
the family code. He was more interested in baseball than in education at Lafayette College and 
Syracuse University, and he graduated from neither of them. He went into journalism in New 
York City with the Herald and with the Tribune. Then he discovered the fascination of the craft 
of writing. 
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Crane's first attempt at fiction was a harshly realistic character study, the sum of his observa- 
tions of the seamy side of metropolitan life, Maggie, a Girl of the Streets (A Story of New York) 
[New York 1893]. Because he had to publish it at his own expense and most of the copies were 
unsold and destroyed, the book has become a considerable rarity. Presentation copies like the 
one shown here are even less frequently met with. This copy was presented with a somewhat 
formal — or perhaps jocose — inscription: “To Mr. Franklin Garland from his friend,” the author. 
Franklin Garland was an actor, the brother of Hamlin Garland (1860-1940), another writer of 
realistic fiction and an admirer of Maggie. In 1930 Hamlin Garland wrote a note on the last 
blank page of this copy describing the circumstances of Crane’s friendship with the Garland 
brothers, who often gave him a square meal. 

Crane next poe a volume of poetry, The Black Riders, 1895, and in the same year his 
masterpiece, The Red Badge of Courage. One of the finest and most convincing studies in any 
language of the raw recruit under fire, the novel was written before Crane had any experience 
of war. Later he served as war correspondent in Greece for the Journal in 1897 and in Cuba for 
the World in 1898. 

In 1898 Crane and the lady whom the world called Mrs Crane moved to England. They were 
a lively and attractive couple, knew everyone of note in literary society, including Joseph Conrad 
and George Gissing, and lived hard. Crane discovered too late that he had contracted tuberculosis 
and even then did not take proper care of himself. He died in his twenty-ninth year in Germany, 
where he had gone in a belated attempt to arrest the disease. 

Before his death on June 5 1900, Crane had published ten volumes: novels, short stories, and 
pou Three other books appeared by the end of October of that year. His work was in the 

ighest demand on both sides of the Atlantic. Other collections appeared later. Then, as in the 
case of Melville and Conrad, interest in him became quiescent for a couple of decades. Now 
he is again enormously poral with readers, scholars, and collectors. 

The Berg Collection a good run of his first editions, including three other presentation 
copies — one to William Dean Howells, another to Joseph Conrad. It also has manuscripts of 
two poems and a short story and twenty-six original letters. 


Eprror’s Nore: This exhibition catalogue is available as a separate booklet in paper covers at 
$1.00. Orders should be addressed to the Sales Shop. 


Annual Report of The New York Public Library 
July 1 1964 — June 30 1965 


HIS report of the Library for the last full fiscal year presents a record 

of changes in the Board of Trustees and in the administrative staff, 
changes in physical plant, and a summary as well as a tabulation of financial 
and statistical data. This Annual Report is also published as a separate 
pamphlet, available free. Additional matter in the separate consists of the 
roster of the Board of Trustees, with their present committee assignments, 
the roster of the officers and chiefs of branches and divisions as of Decem- 
ber 1 1965, and suggested forms for legacies to the Library. 

* * * 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Mr Walter N. Thayer, who had served at a Trustee since February 14 1962, 
resigned on December 29 1964. 


STAFF 


Mr Alan L. Heyneman, Chief of the Personnel Office, resigned on October 16 
1964. Mr Heyneman had served as Chief of the Personnel Office since Novem- 
ber 21 1955. 

Mr Joseph A. Rosenthal was appointed Chief of the Preparation Division on 
September 1 1964 to succeed Mr Robert E. Kingery who was appointed Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Director on July 1 1964. 
Mr Leo T. McGuire was appointed to the newly created position of Assistant 
Business Manager on September 1 1964. 

Mr Chester T. Shearer was appointed Chief of the Building Maintenance and 
Operation Division on October 1 1964 to succeed Mr McGuire. 

Mr George Bonn, who had served as Chief of the Science and Technology 
Division since October 1 1958, resigned on December 31 1964. 

Mr Edward Di Roma was appointed Executive Assistant in the Reference 
Department on June 1 1965 to succeed Mr Gilbert A. Cam who retired. 

Mr Thor E. Wood was appointed Chief of the Research Library of the Per- 
forming Arts at the Library & Museum of the Performing Arts, Lincoln Cen- 
ter, effective September 1 1965. 
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In the Reference Department, the Music Division and Theatre and Dance 
Collections were closed on February 1 1965 in preparation for the move to 
new quarters in the Library & Museum of the Performing Arts at Lincoln 
Center. Work was begun on book catalogs of the Music Division, the Dance 
Collection, and the book material in the Theatre Collection and the drama 
collection in the Central Building. 

A major study of the preservation of the catalogs of the Reference Depart- 
ment was completed during the year, and work was started on a new guide 
to the research collections to up-date Karl Brown's Guide to the Reference 
Collections published by the Library in 1941. 


BUILDING CHANGES 


The year saw the completion of the 8 million dollar Library & Museum of the 
Performing Arts, constructed by Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts Inc, 
primarily with City funds, but partly with its own funds. The building was 
scheduled for partial opening in the summer of 1965 and dedication in the 
late fall. In the Central Library, the major remodeling project, near to com- 
pletion, provides a new mezzanine floor in the south corridor, between the 
first and second floors. This project provides for the expansion of the Refer- 
ence Department's Preparation Division into the remodeled area, thus freeing 
some corridor and stack areas from their present congestion and providing 
for the more efficient arrangement of the Reference Department's largest 
division. Construction of branch libraries under the City's Capital Budget 
proceeded on schedule, but no branch buildings were completed during the 
year. 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL REPORT 
SUMMARY 
The Library's income for 1964/65 was $16,321,938.72; the Library's expendi- 
tures for the year were $17,061,265.34. Details concerning income and 
expenditures in 1964/65 are given in Table 1. 

In the Reference Department 1,026,237 readers were recorded; they 
consulted 2,749,780 volumes. (The use of many thousands of volumes from 
open reference shelves was not recorded.) 

The number of readers and visitors recorded at the Central Building was 
2,999,752 (a daily average of 8,225). 
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Total number of volumes and pamphlets, June 30 1965: Reference 
Department, 4,470,696 (not including manuscripts, maps, microfilms, phono- 
records, prints, and sheet music), the net additions being 93,803, Circulation 
Department, 3,119,345 ( comprising 66.1% adult books, 2,062,140, and 33.9% 
juvenile books, 1,057,205). Grand total for the entire library, 7,590,041. 

In the Circulation Department, the number of books issued for home use 


by its 80 Library Centers, Regional Branches, Branches, and four Book- 
mobiles was 13,194,410. 


412,090 volumes were added to the book stock of the Circulation Depart- 
ment. Borrowers registered during the year numbered 315,428 making a 
total of 938,193 registered borrowers as of June 30 1965. 


Expressed in terms of full-time positions, the number of employees of the 
Library on June 30 1965 was 2207 of whom 736 were paid from private funds 
and 1471 were paid from public funds. 


Financial and statistical data are given in the following tables. More 
detailed financial data and the Schedule of Endowed Funds appear in the 
separately issued Report of the Auditor which is available upon request. 


TaBLE l Statement of Income and Expenditures — Operating 


Funds p 681 
TABLE 2 Summary Record of Readers and of Volumes Consulted 

(Reference Department) p 683 
Taste 3 Material in the Reference Department p 685 


TABLE 4 Statistics of Periodicals, Newspapers, and Other Mate- 
rials Published More Frequently than Once a Year 


(Reference Department) p 686 
TABLE 5 Statistics of Books and Pamphlets Received (Reference 

Department) p 688 
TABLE 6 Statistics of Materials Cataloged and Accessioned 

(Preparation Division) Reference Department p 689 
Taste 7 Size of the Reference Department Catalogs p 690 


Tase 8 Circulation, Additions, Book Stock (Circulation De- 
partment) p 691 
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TABLE 3 


MATERIAL IN THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Jury 1 1964 rHRoucH June 30 1965 


Joux 1 

1964 
Volumes! - - E 3,292,319 
Pamphlets ? - £ - Z 767,730 

Volumes of pamphlets not sep- 

arately cataloged’. — _ 24,320 
Packages of unbound material . 292,524 
Manuscripts (items) - - 9313222 
Maps cx. VES SE 268,296 
Microfilm (reels) .  . 2- 58,907 
Phonorecords - . =- 66,548 
Prins . . . . . 122,952 
Sheet music - -~ =- =- 137,767 
Torazs - -=  - _ 14,344,585 


1 Includes separately bound pamphlets. 
3 Includes all categories. 
8 Includes only pamphlets not separately bound. 


4 The 781,119 pamphlets are bound in 85,726 volumes. 


5 Counting unit is volumes instead of pamphlets. 


Gnoss 
ADDITIONS 
1964-65 


76,008 


13,389 


58 
7,595 
18,820 
5,459 
3,538 
2,603 


306 


WITHDRAWALS 
& MissiNG 


3,247 * 


ps PEN 
1964-65 
72,761  3,365,080 
13,389 781,119 * 
58 24,378 
7,595 300,119 
18,820  9,332,042 
5,418 273,714 
3,538 62,445 
2,603 69,151 
306 123,258 
2,000 139,767 
126,488  14,471,073* 


9 Does not include broadsides, clippings, ephemera, microcopies other than microfilm, photographs, posters, and 


other miscellaneous forms of material, 
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TABLE 4 


STATISTICS oF PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS 


AND OTHER MATERIALS PUBLISHED More FREQUENTLY THAN ONCE A YEAR 


(according to Country of Publication) 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, Jury 1 1964 vHRovoH June 30 1965 


Aden (see South Arabia, 
Federation of) 


Afghanistan 2 

Albania 6 

Algeria 11 

Angola (Port.) 13 

Argentina 224 

Australia 393 

Austria 278 

Azores (Portugal) 1 

Bahamas 2 

Barbados 6 

Basutoland 2 

Bechuanaland Protectorate 4 

Belgium 409 

Bermuda 3 

Bolivia 15 

Borneo (see Indonesia, Re- 
public of) 

Brazil 142 

British Guiana 5 

British Honduras 1 

British North Borneo (see 
Malaysia, Federation of 

Bulgaria 54 

Burma 6 

Cambodia 3 


Cameroun, Federal Republic 
of 9 


Canada 936 

Cape Verde Islands (Portu- 
gal) 4 

Cayman Islands 1 

Central African Republic 1 

Ceylon 1 

Chad 3 

Chile 53 

ae People’s Republic of 


China, National Republic of 
(Taiwan) 28 
Christmas Island (Australia) 


Colombia 63 

Congo — Leopoldville 7 
Congo — Brazzaville 10 
Corsica 2 


Costa Rica 24 

Cuba 36 

Cyprus 4 

Czechoslovakia 184 

Dahomey, Republic of 2 

Denmark 158 

Dominica (Windward Is- 
lands) 1 

Dominican Republic 16 

Ecuador 25 

El Salvador 14 

Egypt (see United Arab Re- 
public) 

England (see United King- 
dom) 

Eritrea (see Ethiopia) 

Estonia (USSR) 7 

Ethiopia 6 

Falkland Islands & Depend- 
encies 1 

Fiji Islands 9 

Finland 76 

France (see French Repub- 
lic) 

French Guiana 1 

French Polynesia 2 

French Republic 1,167 

French Somaliland 1 

Gabon, Republic of 2 

Gambia 1 

Germany, Democratic Repub- 
licof 111 

Germany, Federal Republic 
of 1,609 

Ghana 25 

Gibraltar 2 

s Daman, and Diu (India) 


Great Britain (see United 
Kingdom) 

Greece 64 

Greenland (Denmark) 1 


Gradi (Windward Islands) 
Guan (US) 2 


Guatemala 16 
Guernsey (Chamel Islands) 4 
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Guinea, Republic of 1 

Haiti 9 

Honduras 13 

Hong Kong 19 

Hungary 123 

Iceland 8 

India 539 

Indonesia, Republic of 38 

Iran 6 

Iraq 12 

Ireland, Northern (see 
United Kingdom) 

Irish Republic 53 

Israel 443 

Italy 927 

Ivory Coast, Republic of 8 

Jamaica 22 

Japan 233 

Jordan 4 

Kenya 20 

Korea, Republic of 33 

Korea, Democratic People’s 
Republic of 5 

Kuwait 3 

Laos 1 

Latvia (USSR) 11 

Lebanon 11 

Liberia 5 

Libya 2 

Liechtenstein 1 

Lithuania (USSR) 6 

Luxembourg 41 


Madagascar (see Malagasy, 
Republic of) 


Malagasy, Republic of 7 

Malawi 7 

Malaya, Federation of (see 
Malaysia, Federation of) 

Malaysia, Federation of 40 

Mali Republic 1 

Malta 7 

Martinique 1 

Mauritania, Islamic Republic 
of 2 

Mauritius 8 

Mexico 181 

Monaco 3 


Taste 4 — Concluded 


STATISTICS OF PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS 


AND OTHER MATERIALS PUBLISHED More FREQUENTLY THAN ONCE A YEAR 


(according to Country of Publication) 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, Jury 1 1964 rHroucx June 30 1965 


Morocco 19 

Mozambique (Portugal) 9 

Nauru (Australia, under UN 
Trusteeship system) 2 

Nepal 1 

Netherlands, The 459 

Netherlands Antilles, The 30 

New Caledonia 2 


New Guinea (see Papua — 
New Guinea) 


New Hebrides 1 

New Zealand 84 

Nicaragua 8 

Niger, Republic of 5 

Nigeria, Federation of 49 

Norfolk Island (Australia) 2 

Northern Ireland (see United 
Kingdom) 

Northern Rhodesia (see Zam- 
bia) 

Norway 128 

Nyasaland (see Malawi) 


Orange Free State ( see 
South Africa, Republic of) 

Pakistan (East & West) 118 

Panama 21 

Panama Canal Zone (use . 
granted in perpetuity to US 
by Treaty with Panama) 1 

Papua — New Guinea ( Aus- 
tralia; New Guinea being 
under UN Trusteeship sys- 
tem) 8 

Paraguay 11 

Persian Gulf States 2 

Peru 58 

Philippine Republic 66 

Pitcairn, Henderson, Ducie & 
Oneo Islands 1 

Poland 260 

Portugal 100 


Portuguese Guinea (Portu- 
gal) 2 


Prince Edward Island (see 
Canada 

Puerto Rico (US) 49 

Rhodesia 22 

Rumania 105 

Rwanda 3 

Sabah (see Malaysia, Federa- 
tion of) 

St Christopher and Nevis 
(Leeward Islands) 1 

St Helena 2 

i am (Windward Islands) 


St Vincent (Windward Is- 
lands) 5 


Samoa, Western (see West- 
ern Samoa) 

San Marino 2 

Sao Tome and Principe 
(Portugal) 2 

Saudi Arabia 1 


Scotland (see United King- 
dom) 


Senegal Republic 8 

Seychelles 1 

Sierra Leone 5 

Sikkim (India) 1 

Singapore (see Malaysia, 
Federation of) 

Somali Republic 1 

Somali (see Somali Republic) 

South Africa, Republic of 193 

South Arabia, Federation of 3 

Southern Rhodesia (see Rho- 
desia) 

South West Africa (see 
South Africa, Republic of) 

Spain 308 

Sudan, Republic of 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES `- . 
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Surinam (The Netherlands) 2 

Swaziland 2 

Sweden 302 

Switzerland 349 

Syria 10 

Tanganyika (see Tanzania) 

Tanzanii; United Republic of 

Thailand 16 

Tonga Islands 3 

Transkei (see South Africa 
Republic of) 

Trinidad & Tobago 20 

Trucial States (see Persian 
Gulf States) 

Tunisia 9 

Turkey 14 

Turks & Caicos Island 1 

Uganda 9 

Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 400 

Dola Arab Republic: Egypt 


United Kingdom of Great 
Britain & Northern Ire- 
land: England 1,968 
Scotland 59 
Wales 10 
Northern Ireland 22 

United States 10,854 

Upper Volta, Republic of 4 

Uruguay 31 

Vatican City State 4 

Venezuela 91 

Vietnam, South 16 

Virgin Islands (US) 1 

Wales (see United Kingdom) 

Western Samoa 2 

Yugoslavia 102 

Zambia 7 

Zanzibar (see Tanzania) 


- 25,723 


TABLE 5 


STATISTICS OF Books AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


(according to Couriry of Publication) 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, JuLY 1 1964 THROUGH June 30 1965 


Afghanistan 2 

Albania 255 

Algeria 6 

Angola (Portugal) 58 

Antigua (Leeward Islands) 1 

Argentina 1,133 

Australia 879 

Austria 1,097 

Bahamas 4 

Basutoland 2 

Belgium 906 

Bermuda 10 

Bolivia 116 

Borneo (see Indonesia, Re- 
public of) 

Brazil 826 

British Guiana 11 

British Honduras 3 

British North Borneo (see 
Malaysia, Federation of) 

Bulgaria 673 

Burma 29 

ne Federal Republic 


o 

Canada 3,914 

Ceylon 53 

Chile 276 

China, People's Republicof 660 

China, National Republic of 
(Taiwan) 338 

Colombia 1,459 

Congo — Leopoldville 2 

Costa Rica 117 

Cuba 192 

Cyprus 20 

Czechoslovakia 1,767 

Denmark 1,434 

Dominican Republic 76 

Ecuador 37 

El Salvador 91 

Egypt (see United Arab Re- 
public) 

npa (see United King- 


om 

Eritrea (see Ethiopia) 

Ethiopia 11 

Fiji Islands 4 

Finland 874 

France (see French Republic) 

French Republic 6,949 

Germany, Democratic Repub- 
lic of 1,940 

Germany, Federal Republic 
of 8,416 

Ghana 235 

Goa, Daman & Diu (India) 2 

Great Britain (see United 
Kingdom) 


Greece 389 

Guatemala 97 

Haiti 17 

Honduras 88 

Hong Kong 256 

Hungary 897 

Iceland 32 

India 13,962 

Indonesia, Republic of 3,222 

Iran 391 

Iraq 107 

Ireland, Northern (see 
United Kingdom) 

Irish Republic 48 

Israel 3,370 

Italy 3,550 

Jamaica 16 

Japan 1,259 

Jordan 69 

Kenya 48 

Korea, Republic of 567 

Korea, Democratic People’s 
Republic of 85 

Kuwait 2 

Lebanon 40 

Liberia 9 

Libya 2 

Luxembourg 112 

Madagascar (see Malagasy, 
Republic of 

Malagasy, Republic of 2 

Malawi 4 

Malaya, Federation of (see 
Malaysia, Federation of) 

Malaysia, Federation of 107 

Malta 3 

Mauritius 4 

Mexico 941 

Morocco 10 

Mozambique (Port.) 1 

Nepal 9 

Netherlands, The 3,531 

Netherlands Antilles, The 52 

New Guinea (see Papua — 
New Guinea 

New Zealand 94 

Nicaragua 12 

Nigeria, Federation of 105 

Northern Ireland (see United 
Kingdom) 

Northern Rhodesia (see Zam- 
bia) 

Norway 601 

Nyasaland (see Malawi) 

Okinawa (Japan; under US 
Military Government) 1 

Pakistan (East & West) 2,123 

Panama 155 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES . . 
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Papua — New Guinea (Aus- 
tralia; New Guinea being 
under UN Trusteeship sys- 
tem) 14 

Paraguay 17 

Peru 369 

Philippine Republic 1,256 

Poland 2,279 

Portugal 977 

Puerto Rico (US) 130 

Rhodesia 28 

Rumania 823 

Saudi Arabia 6 

Scotland (see United King- 
dom) 

Senegal Republic 1 

Sierra Leone 11 

Singapore (see Malaysia, 
Federation of) 

Somali Republic 41 

Somalia (see Somali Repub- 


lic) 
South Africa, Republic of 502 
Southern Rhodesia (see Rho- 
desia) 
South West Africa (see 
South Africa, Republic of) 
Spain 1,880 
Sudan, Republic of 11 
Surinam (The Netherlands) 4 
Sweden 1,349 
Switzerland 1,571 
Syria 25 
Tanganyika (see Tanzania) 
pee United Republic of 
Thaïland 286 
Trinadad & Tobago 13 
Turkey 80 
Uganda 22 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 6,453 
can pren Republic: Egypt 
United Kingdom of Great 
Britain & Northern Ire- 
land: England 5,542 
Scotland 2 
Northern Ireland 9 
United States 113,758 
Uruguay 154 
Venezuela 134 
Vietnam, North 3 
Vietnam, South 11 
Virgin Islands (US) 1 
Yugoslavia 788 
Zanzibar (see Tanzania) 
Zambia 44 


- 221,433 


TABLE 6 


STATISTICS OF MATERIALS CATALOGED AND ÁCCESSIONED 


MONOGRAPHS: 


New work . E 
Continuation work 
Second copy work 


Recatalog work _ 


SERIALS: 


New work _ - 
Continuation work 
Second copy work 


Recatalog work . 


Mrcrocopy MONOGRAPHS: 


New work . _ 
Continuation work 
Second copy work 


Recatalog work - 


Microcopy SERIALS: 


New work . _ 
Continuation work 
Second copy work 


Recatalog work - 


P RONORECORDS: 


New work . z 
Continuation work 
Second copy work 


Recatalog work - 
Mars: 


New work - E 
Continuation work 
Second copy work 


Recatalog work - 


GRAND TOTAL 


(Preparation Division) 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Jury 1 1964 THRoucH June 30 1965 
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TITLES 


TOTALS 


55,733 


56,318 


37,256 


5,788 


4,002 


TABLE 7 


SIZE OF THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT CATALOGS 
Jury 1 1964 THRovcH June 30 1965 


CATALOGS: ? 


Official . E 
Reference Catalog = 
Main Public Catalog 


Arents  - & = 


American History . 
Berg = - z 
Economics m 
Economics Documents 
Genealogy = 
Jewish . `- 
Manuscripts - 
Map - = = 
Music = - 
Newspaper = 
Oriental . zs 
Periodicals E 
Prints and Spencer 
Rare Books  . 
Rodgers & Hammerstein 
Science & Technology 
Slavonic . - 
Theatre _ . 


TOTAL = " 


SHELF Lists: 
Arents - z 
Art - Es 
American History 
Annex -~ u 
Berg = i 
Dance E E 
Economics x 
Genealogy zs 
Jewish m 
Main Reading Room 
Manuscripts ~ 
Map = = 
Music = 
Newspaper ds 
Oriental . = 

Periodicals 


feb DOE pet FoU (FOE d 


Preparation (Reference Catalog 


Prints and Spencer . 
Rare Books  . 


t 


Ar 


UE AP ok GR ER SOP rp dg CE 


chi 


ML rne 


Ew GE Si EU GE ES da ets vat 


st 


Rodgers & Hammerstein Archives 


Science and Technology 
Slavonic . A = 
Stacks _ s z 
Theatre . A & 


TOTAL - " 
GRAND TOTAL . 


1The Dance Collection Catalog will be in book form. 


c Ado ee eod p Ob ob op du GE EX d 


I E eode e odd D D DE  b b. t 


Jury 1 
1964 


5,504,314 


398,236 
596,027 
1,659717 
'612,125 
268,445 
276,558 
161,000 
582,766 


278,635 
750,870 
847,095 
556,757 


CARDS ÁDDED 


1964-1965 


28,651 








3 Includes additional cards not counted in July 1 1984 total. 
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Curator (Lincoln Center) 


ECONOMICS DIVISION, John Fall, Chief 


INFORMATION DIVISION, Archibald P. DeWeese, 
Chief 


JEWISH DIVISION, Abraham Berger, Chief 


MANUSCRIPT DIVISION, Robert W. Hill, Keeper 
of Manuscripts 


MAP DIVISION, Gerard L. Alexancer, Chief 


MUSIC DIVISION, Phihp L. Miller. Chief 
(Lincoln Center) 


ORIENTAL DIVISION, John L. Mish, Chief 
PERIODICALS DIVISION, Barron A. Franz, Chief 
AUC DIVISION, Joseph .A. Rosenthal, 

ie 
PRINTS DIVISION, Karl Kup, Chicf 
RARE BOOK DIVISION, Lewis M, Stark, Chief 


RESEARCH LIBRARY OF THE PERFORMING 
ARTS, at Lincoln Center (DANCE COLLEC- 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IXVISION, Robert 
G. Krupp, Chief 

SLAVONIC DIVISION, John L. Msh, Chief 
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THEATRE COLLECTION, George Freedley, Curator 
(Lincoln Center) 
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Mns Jean Orta Goprrey, Chief 


ASSISTANT CHIEF, Miss Mary Dana 

ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, Mrs Julia Brody, 
Coordinator 

ADULT SERVICES, Miss Katherine L. O'Brien, 
Coordinator 

CHILDREN'S SERVICES, Mrs Augusta Baker, 
Coordinator 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES, Miss Margaret Scoggin, 
Coordinator 


TECHNICAL SERVICES, Mrs Sydney G. Marcu, 


Coordinator 


GENERAL LIBRARY & MUSEUM OF THE PER- 


FORMING ARTS at Lincoln Center, Robert Morton 
Henderson, Chief 

General Library, Ralph Long, Coordinator es 
Museum, Paul Seiz, Chief 


MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES & RECORDS CENTER, 


James Katsaros, Administrator 


MANHATTAN 


COORDINATOR, Miss Casindania Eaton 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Walter Roziewski 


AGUILAR. 174 East 110th Street, ` 
Miss Faye Simmons 
BLOOMINGDALE REGIONAL. 150 West 100th 
Street, . 
Miss Erna Obermeier 
CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. 
Robert Powers 
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and 42nd Street. 
Miss Maria Cimino 
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John Slade 
COLUMBUS. 742 Tenth Avenue. 
Miss Marion Hoos 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL. 104 West 
136th Street. 
Neil Riggs 
PONE CLE LIBRARY CENTER. 20 West 53rd 
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Miss Sally Helfman 


EPIPHANY. 228 East 23rd Street, 
Miss Regina Sludock 


FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET. 127 East 58th Street. 
Raymond Harris 
FORT WASHINGTON REGIONAL. 535 West 
179th Street, 
Mrs Winifred Carruthers 


GEORGE BRUCE. 518 West 125th Street. 
Howard Rickert 


HAMILTON FISH PARK. 415 East Houston St. 
Mrs Mary Pieper 

HAMILTON GRANGE. 503 West 145th Street. 
Mrs Dorothy Pitman 

HARLEM LIBRARY. 9 West 124th Street. 
Mrs Rosa C. Brown 

HUDSON PARK. 10 Seventh Avenue South. 
Joseph Doherty 


INWOOD REGIONAL. 4790 Broadway. 
Miss Clara Rees 


JACKSON SQUARE. 251 West 13th Street. 
Miss Ruth Shinnamon 


LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 166 Avenue of the 
ericas, 
Miss Charlotte C. Harrison 


MACOMB’S BRIDGE. 2650 Seventh Avenue. 


MUHLENBERG. 209 West 23rd Street. 
Miss Marie Ferngno 
MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
2230 Municipal Building. 
Eugene Bockman 


Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street. 
Room 224 


NATHAN STRAUS. 20 West 53rd Street 
Mass Elizabeth A. Boyle 


NINETY-SIXTH STREET REGIONAL. 112 East 
96th Street. 
Miss Irene Patjens 


115th Street. 203 West 115th Street. 
Miss Anne Judge 


125th STREET. 224 East 125th Street. 
Dale Middleton 


OTTENDORFER. 135 Second Avenue. 
Miss Mercy Kellogg 


PICTURE COLLECTION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd 


Street. 
Miss Romane Javitz 


RIVERSIDE. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. 


ST AGNES REGIONAL. 444 Amsterdam Ave. 
Miss Darothy Cobb 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION. 103 West 135th 


Street. 
Mrs Jean Hutson 


SEWARD PARK. 192 East Broadway. 
Miss Joan Treble 
SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET. 328 East 67th St. 
Mrs Margarethe Kortenbeutel Voorhis 
TOMPKINS SQUARE REGIONAL. 331 East 10th 
treet, 
Mrs Alice Alexander 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 1000 St Nicholas 
Avenue, 
Mrs Regina M. Andrews 
WEBSTER. 1465 York Avenue. 
Miss Edna Thomson 
YORKVILLE. 229 East 79th Street. 
Miss Helen Rawstron 
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List or BRANCHES AND LIBRARIANS 


THE BRONX 


COORDINATOR, Gerald Gold 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Miss Mary M. Barrett 


ALLERTON. 2740 Bames Avenue. MORRISANIA. 610 East 169th Sreet. 
Miss Grace lyima Mrs Luthera Mlott 
BRONX BOOKMOBILES. 321 East 140th Street. MOSHOLU. 285 East 205th Stree, 
. Mrs Mabel Bell Miss Mildred Nelson 
CASTLE HILL. 2220 Cincinnatus Avenue. MOTT HAVEN. 321 East 140th Street. 
Philip Wolcoff Robert Goldstein 
CITY ISLAND. 325 City Island. Avenue. PARKCHESTER REGIONAL. 1334 Metropolitan 
Mrs Stella Webber Avenue. 
CLASON'S POINT. Harrod Place. Mrs Eleanor Janssen 
Mrs Elnora Jackson RIVERDALE. 5540 Mosholu Avenue, 
EASTCHESTER. 1281-83 Burke Avenue. Mrs Ruth Higgins 
Miss Miriam Fleischer SEDGWICK. Building 4. 1553 University Avenue, 
FORDHAM LIBRARY CENTER. 2556 Bain- Mrs Sylvia Alderman 
bridge Avenue. THROG'S NECK. 8817 East Tremont Avenue 
Miss Phylis Tinkler Miss Carolyn Edie 
FRANCIS MARTIN REGIONAL. 2150 University TREMONT. 1866 Washington Avenue 


Avenue. Mrs Polly Post Nelson 


Mrs Eleanor Horton p 
GRAND CONCOURSE REGIONAL. 155 East VAN CORTLANDT. 3871 Sedgwick Avenue, 
Miss Ruth Schneider 


178rd Street. 


Miss Bernice MacDonald VAN NEST. 707 Rhmelander Avenue. 
HIGH BRIDGE. 78 West 168th Street. Miss Rachel Graciany 
Mass Hisako Yamashita WAKEFIELD. 4100 Lowerre Place. 
HUNT'S POINT REGIONAL. 877 Southern Blvd. Miss Georgette Jeanne Lachat 
Miss Dorothy Ann Henderson WEST FARMS. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. 
JEROME PARK. 2682 University Avenue. Eugene Allison 
Miss Agnes Martin WESTCHESTER SQUARE REGIONAL. 2521 
KINGSBRIDGE. 280 West 281st Street. Glebe Avenue. 
Miss Eileen. Riols James T. Greene 
MELCOURT. 780 Melrose Avenue. WOODLAWN HEIGHTS. 4304 Katonah Avenue. 
Wiliam Helm Mrs Lucilia S. Pates 
MELROSE. 910 Morns Avenue. WOODSTOCK. 761 East 160th Street. 
Miss Mary Dodge Read Mrs Theresa B. Sampson 
RICHMOND 


COORDINATOR, Mrs Lilian Wilson 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Miss Norma Mogha 


DONGAN HILLS. 1576 Richmond Road. ST GEORGE LIBRARY CENTER. 10 Hyatt 
Miss. Elizabeth Mullan Street. 
GREAT KILLS. 56 Giffords Lane. Miss Norma Mogha 
Donald Browne SOUTH BEACH. 100 Sand Lane 
HUGUENOT PARK. Huguenot Avenue at Mrs Lou Walker 
Amboy Road. STAPLETON. 182 Canal Street. 
NEW DORP., (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third St. Mrs Clara Hulton 
Miss Ruth Kronmiller TODT HILL-WESTERLEIGH. 1391 Victory 
PORT RICHMOND. 75 Bennett Street. Boulevard. 
Mass Eleanor Ayoub Miss Muriel H. Bedell 
PRINCE’S BAY. 6054 Amboy Road. TOTTENVILLE. 7480 Amboy Rcad, 
Mrs Hildegard J. Safford 
RICHMOND BOOKMOBILE. 10 Hyatt Street. WEST NEW BRIGHTON. 976 Castleton Avenue. 
Miss Mary Anne Altman Miss Isabelle Maiorano 


Business OFFICE 
CxoncE L. SCHAEFER, Business Manager 
Leo T. McGume, Assistant Business Manager 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, PRINTING OFFICE AND BINDERY, William R. 


Chester T. Shearer, Chief Thurman, Supermtendent 
CAFETERIAS PURCHASING OFFICE, Herbert Bauscher, Supt 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Miss Adelaide O'Neill SHIPPING ROOM, William J. DeMascio, Supervisor 
OFFSET MACHINES, Robert Levitus, Operator SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR, John T. Murphy 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Gerritt E. Fielstra, Chief TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, Miss Marie Otto 


/ EXHIBKIONS IN THE CENTRAL BUILDING 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS SUGGESTED AS HOLIDAY GIFTS 1965 Room 78 
# A selection of outstanding children's books pubhshed during the year, including origi- 
nal drawings from some of the books. November 16 through January.6. 


. SCULPTURED DREAM OF LIBERTY” ^ Lossy AND LANDING Cases 

E far-ranging exhibition, including historical records, photographs, and manuscripts, ' 
devoted to the Statue of Liberty. Through February. 

WHEN NEW AMSTERDAM BECAME NEW YORK © Sxconp Froon GALLERY 


‘an exhibition commemorating New York’s 300th anniversary by presenting the city’s 
early history through documents, broadsides, maps, books, and contemporary views. 


14 FEB1966 


AMERICAN VIEWS Turm» FLoon Corrmor NonrH 
--A selection of prints from the Phelps Stokes Collection. 
THE LITHOGRAPH OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY-: Tum» FLOOR Print GALLERY 
An exhibition of prints. Through January 16. ass A 


--AN ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION: THE HENRY W. AND ALBERT À. BERG 
COLLECTION 1940-1965 . Room 318 
In honor of the Collection's 25th anniversary, manuscripts and rare editions have been ` 
selected to suggest its range and resources. (Printed catalogue $1.00) + ` 


TOBACCO AND MUSIC: THE SECRETS OF SUZANNE: AND CARMEN Room 324 
An exhibition from the Arents Tobacco Collection. Through January. 


d 
Ÿ 


* Catalogues available in Sales Shop, Main Lobby. | i = ` 
PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS T Je 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS - -Maw Loir 
w An ‘almost cofnplete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1996. 
WALT WHITMAN nee Tarp FLoor Connmon 


The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. 


"WASHINGTON IRVING: ` Tino Froon Connor 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, nt sketchbooks, etc. 


à t 


; HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmsr FLOOR Coramor 
B Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modem 
n press work. 
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